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PREFACE. 



Having completed the first volume of The Olio, it 
now betpmes our pleasant task to express a grateful 
sense of the patronage which has supported us thus far, 
and to assure our friends that we do not intend to forfeit 
the favour which they have shewn us, if what we have 
done may serve to assure them of what we mean to do. 

The Olio started (according to the forebodings of a 
few private friends of our^s, who are somewhat given to 
prophetic croaking) under disadvantages, such as were, 
in their estimation, pronounced impossible to be sur- 
mounted :— we have, however, successfully shewn that 
Enterprise can over-leap all impediment, and find itself 
on its feet " on the right side of the fence." We entered 
the field last, it is true, but fully convinced that there 
was "ample room and verge enough" for us, and we 
were not mistaken :— our success,— and we entertained 
"no mean notions of it, — has, for once in the history of 
human expectations, gone beyond our anticipations, and 
we receive, with every fresh Number of our work, fresh 
and indubitable assurances that we have grown indeed 
with our growth, and strengthened indeed with our 
strength. 

" Else wherefore print loe in a reading land 1" 

The Public never were insensible to their own enter- 
tainment, or neglectful of those who carefully catered for 
their gratification; of this we have the best evidence in 
the world — our own pleasant experience. The reward 
of their approbation was all we. asked ; it has stimulated 
us thus far, and shall urge us on still farther. 
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II PREFACE. 

On laying our first volume before the Public, we might 
perhaps be allowed to appeal, with some degree of pride, 
to its spirited Illustrations, by an artist of no common 
talents, — ^to its varied contents of story and song, bon 
mot and bijou, anecdote and amusement, memoir and 
merriment, but that we remember a sage apophthegm of 
the erudite Doctor Pangloss, — 

''On their own merits modest men are dumb/' 

We therefore forbear from doing more than to entreat 
our friends to glance at our Illustrations, that we may 
assure them we mean to abate no jot of our endeavour 
to render them "the admired of all observers;" and 
refer to. our varied contents, that we may faithfully pro- 
miiS&'them that those of our second volume shall not be 
foiind wanting in that interest, spirit, and raciness, which 
we take for granted are prominent qualities in The 
Olio. Having premised no more than we trust we are 
entitled to take to ourselves, and promised no more 
than we can and will perform, we return to our task, and 
begin our Second Volume with grateful recollections of 
the success which has attended our first. 



July \%thy 1828. 
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THE OLIO; 

OR, 
MUSEUM OF ENTERTAINMENT. 



eU; or t^ttt^:ffin%txCi Dad. 



THE DKEV ALFAKIR. 



To the Keepsake, the most singularly 
beautiful of all the Annuals, that has 
been presented to the world at this season 
of the year, by the liberality of their 
highly deserving publishers, are we 
indebted for the tale which has insertion 
within these pa^es. Our readers will 
readily find on its perusal that it bears 
some analogy to one of the Tales of the 
Genii titiough not of equal merit with the 
one from which it is evidently borrowed, 
yet we think that it possesses sufficient 
originality te warrant our submitting it to 
tiie tastes of our readers. 

Tmb Deev Alfakir.— In the vine sur- 
rounded city of Shiraz, under the reign 
of Otman, dwelt Sadak, sumamed Al 
Hfthjim or the Philosopher. He lived in 
almost uninterrupted solitude, his dwel- 
ling though not splendid was elegant ; and 
his household consisted of a few slaves, 
who regarded their mastei with fidelity 
and affection. Sadak had few friends, 
and no acquaintances ; but he had many 
wen wishers in those to whom he had done 
ffood. He was rich, noble, learned, 
oenevolent, and-— unhappv. 

Vol. I. B' 



The day was closing, and the rich autum- 
nal beams gilded the pomegranates that 
flourished in Sadak*s orchard, and the 
mournful cypresses that surrounded it. 
The heat of the day had been great, and 
the air was fraught with a full and heavy 
langour. The philosopher was seated at 
a favourite window reading, to catch the 
cool fragrance of the air. He had with- 
drawn me exGuisitely woven curtains of 
peach coloured silk. His limbs reposed 
on a divan of downy softness : the most 
delightful 'sherbet sparkled in crystal 
vases ; and a thousand flowers of every 
hue expanded their blossoms, and diffused 
their fragrance around him. Sadak raised 
his head, and cast a glance on the luxn- 
riant scene, but withdrew it with discontent 
and disgust. He recurred to his studiePj 
— in a few moments he pushed^away the 
beautiful manuscript. 

" Idle philosophy," he exclaimed, 
** able only to denote what is good, bot 
powerless in teaching to attain it ; useless 
to the happy, and to the wretched worse 
than useless, a mockery and a pain. Oh 
happiest phcenix of li^Te, believed in but 
not found, I abandon the search, and ask 
but for forgetfulness." 

He turned away as he spoke, and 

r. 
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hastened to his most retired apartment. 
Here by the light of lamps fed with the 
purest frankincense of Snir, and veiled 
wiUi the spiderlike webs of the Indian 
loom ; he sat, melancholy and buried in 
reverie. 

He listened to the breezes, that now 
bei^an to arise, as they rustled amon^ 
the pliant branches of the cypresses, and 
swaved the lofty heads of the date palms. 
" Why is it," said he, " that all external 
nature changes from rest to motion, and 
from motion again to rest, while thy mind, 
Sadak, abides from sun to sun, in un- 
varied and monotonous sadness ? What 
avail the varying seasons, the rejoicing 
spring, and the abundant summer to me, 
whose life is one long and dreary 
winter V* 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the 
wmd stayed, and the trees no longer 
rustled. They ceased not gradually, soft- 
ening away into calmness ; but at once, 
as if arreted by some magician's hand. 
A strange silence came on. The mellow 
song of the late birds was hushed. The 
loud humming bees and buzzing flies were 
still. The atmosphere was unaccountably 
oppressed, and nature seemed to stand in 
awe of some approaching phenomenon. 



Sadak sprung on his flset. His restless 
mind had ousiM itself in wide researches 
into the secrets of nature ; and he knew 
much of the occult powers of the universe, 
though he hadholden no communion with 
them. A dim expectation was on his 
mind : it was fulfilled when the ceiling of 
the apartment divided, and the I^ev 
Alfakir stood before him. He stood in 
the gloomy beauty of majesty degraded 
and obscured. The earthly lights .that 
illuminated the place were extin^^hed on 
his entrance ; a dull glow emitted from 
his body supplied their place, and 011ed 
the room witn its lurid glare. 

«« Sadak," said the Deev, " thou 
wouldst have forgetfulness — of what ? and 
why?" 

" Of the falsehood of woman, and the 
treachery of man. Why! because I 
have suffered by them, and suffer yet." 

** I must know more," returned the 
Deev, " ere I grant the boon thou wouldst 
win. Speak out ; make known thy suf- 
ferings." 

"I will not," repUed Sadak, '' why 
should I rend open the veil for thee, 
enemy of my race and of me ? why comest 
thou hither ; say quickly, and depart.** 

'* Rash mortal !^' answered Alfakir, '' I 
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am not thine enemy^ but thy fiiend. Be- 
think thee ere I go, I have the power to 
serve thee, and the will." 

** The power thou mayst, the will — 
when did a Deev will well to man ?*' 

" Foolish Sadak, ask rather, when did 
man will well to himself? The friend that 
betrayed thee had not done so but for thy 
blindness, that would madly trust whrai 
tonptation was beyond the power of man 
to resist. The woman that was loved and 
was false, deceived thee, because thy 
confidence was blind, weak, absurd ; 
loathsome from its imbecility, even in the 
eyes of its object. Thou wonderest that I, 
thine enemy, should wish the well ; but 
not that thjTself ^ould have laboured U} 
work to thyself evil." 

" Enough !" said Sadak, " thou recal- 
lest too much ; but teach me, if thou canst 
to forget." 

** Osten then," replied the Deev, **far 
away, in the midst of the ocean, beyond 
the points were ship has ever sailed, is an 
island girt with impassable barriers. This 
island was the dowry of a princess of our 
race ; it holds treasures, to which the 
riches of the East are but as the dust in a 
ffllkra purse. Here dwell the rulers of 
the elements; here are hidden the essences 
of hfe ; here flow the waters of obli- 
vion." 

** Give me," exclaimed Sadak, '* give 
me of these waters, that I may dnnk and 
be at peace." 

" At peace, surely," answered the 
Deev, ** but who would have of these 
waters must seek them." 

** Seek them! and where? in thine 
unapproachable island ? I should gain 
much by my quest." 

*^Thus ha^y judge the children of 
ignorance and folly. Trust to me, and 
the way shall be easy. Seek at thy 
leisure the nearest port of the Southern 
Ocean. Thou shalt mere learn more, and 
be brought to the object of thy search. 
Swear to do this, I promise thee the waters 
of oblivion shall be thine." 
**I swear," said Sadak. 
" Farewell then," said the Deev : ne 
spread his broad shadowy wings, — the 
roof opened for his passage. It closed 
after him ; and the lamps, self-lighted, 
burned brightly as before. Sadak heard 
the rustling of the trees, and the prolonged 
notes of the nightingale fell mournfully 
on his ear. 

He lost no time in preparing for his 
journey ; and placing his household under 
the superintendance of a man of rank and 
probity, who was his friend, he departed, 
crossed the Lauristan mountains, and 
arrived at Nabon, on the Persian Gulf. 
Here, while rambling on the shore, medi- 
B2 



tating whether next to convey himaelf, his 
attention was aroused by the approach of 
a boat. It contained no one, but, self- 
guided^ steered its course in a direct line 
to the ^t were Sadak had stood still 
to watch it. What was he to do ? to 
trust himself to such a vessel, for such a 
voyage seemed madness. Yet the 
power, that guided the boat, in an 
unerring line to that spot, might equally 
guard its course across the ocean. Sadak 
examined the boat; it was beauti- 
fully fitted up. A silken awning was 
suspended over a luxurious couch, and a 
plentiful supply of provisions occupied a 
sheltered part of the vessel. On the couch 
was written in letters of gold: •* For Sadak, 
the searcher for the waters of oblivion." 

He no longer hesitated, but seated 
himself in the m>at, which instantly sailed 
a%ay, as before, in a straight line, un- ■ 
moved by wind or wave. It proceeded 
with great rapidity, and passing the straits 
of Ormuz, emerged into the Arabian Sea. 
The shores of ^abia and of Hindostan, 
speedily vanished from the eyes of the 
voyager. The sky was above, and the 
sea around him ; land there was none. 
He was on the vast plain of the Indian 
ocean. 

Three days and three nights his course 
continued mus, during wnich no storm 
arose, no cloud dimmed^ ]the surface of the 
sky. On the fourth day Sadak discerned 
afar ofi^ a dim grey speck on the surface 
of the waters. U came to his strained and 
wearied eye refreshing as the cool springs 
to the traveller of the desert. 

To this object the course of the boat was 
plainly directed ; and Sadak perceived, 
mat he was carried along with still in- 
creased velocity. As he approached, he 
gazed earnestly on the island, for such he 
perceived it to be, and was terrified. 

It seemed a vast rock, the sides of 
which, springing from the bosom of the 
waters, sumtra outwardly to a great dis- 
tance, veiling the waters beneath them in 
an impervious gloom ; clothed in which 
the unseen waves thundered and boiled 
with increasing roar. The heart of the 
wanderer sickened, for escape seemed im- 
possible. Here he must close his voyage 
and his life, in the conflicting waters of 
that angry sea. 

The boat shot under the black and rug- 
ged sides of the overhanging precipice. 
Instead of being suddenly overwhelmed 
in the circling waters, or dashed against 
the rock, Ss^ak perceived that he was 
carried along sofUy as before. He heard 
the din on ^ther side ; till his hearing was 
nigh extinct, but his own course, t]H>ugh 
rapid was smooth and uninterrupted, llie 
gloom by which he was surrounded the 
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eye could not penetrate ; but it appeared 
to Sadak^ that the darkness was peopled 
by forms Uiat flitted around him, and he 
thought he heard their laughs rising amid 
the roars of the waters ; now and then too, 
a gleam of red liffht shot from fissures in 
the roek^ but without dissolving the dark- 
ness into which it pierced, and serving 
only to render the horror more hideous. 

At length, and in a moment, the dark^* 
nees was changed to extreme light, issuing 
from the cavern, the boat rushed into a 
torrent more violent and fearful than the 
imagination can conceive. Sadak instinc- 
tiv Jy closed his eyes with terror, when 
their gaze fell on 'the edge of a preci- 
pice, over which the stream threw the 
mass of its waters, that fell, and fell, till 
they broke in mists and thunder in the g^lf 
below ; but the vessel, instead of being 
. hurried away by the torrent, sailed calmly 
across its waters, till it reached the oppo- 
site bank. Sadak leaped ashore, and gazed 
on the scene around nim. ' 

First he looked with astonishment on the 
rocky barrier that surrounded the place, 
and uom beneath which he had emerged. 
This, rough and jagged with immense 
indentations, rose, cjiff upon cliff, in dizzy 
erandeur,ltill the cloud-vestured heights of 
itl seemed to loose in the comparison. 
Dim caverns pierced its base, whence 
issued the elements in their strength. 
Volumes of muricy and sulphureous flame 
were vomited forth by some; torrents 
isBoed from others, and in some Sadak 
believed he heard the roaring of impriso- 
ned winds. The midway rocks were bare 
and black, their summits were the dwel- 
lings of the tempests and the storm. The 
thunder rolled there as in its own 
regions, and the lightenings vainly shot 
their fires against rocks coeval with the 
heavens. 

Sadak turned away to explore some 
other portion of the island. He stood at 
the bottom or a declivity, he ascended 
whh labour to its top, what a sight met 
his eyes. All human splendour, faded 
hito nothingness, by the side of the mag- 
nificence tlMt met his view. 

Before him were the marble palaces of 
the Deevs, built before their conquest by 
Sultan Soliman. Vast as magnificent, they 
covered hills, one beyond another, rising 
till lost in distance. 

The face of external nature was 
changed ; trees of freshest foilage clus- 
tered into spreading screens, excluding 
from view the barren terrific region Sadak 
had just left ; soft verdure covered the 
ground and perfumes of the sweetest flowers 
gushed before every step. 

Sadak entered the eternal dwellings — 
^w^Uings new no more, for tney were 



desolate and uninhabited. As he roamed 
throughhalls paved with the purest marble^ 
beneath roofs of fretted gold supported by 
pillars of porphyry and adamant. Sadac 
sighed to think, that all this goodlj shew 
should be lost to its banished fabricators. 
He looked around and his eye fell on chests 
of marble, sealed with the signet of the 
conqueror. Here, century affer century, 
pined the imprisoned Deevs, while nature 
was changing in successive ages, and the 
world was fading and reviving again in 
endless transformation. 

Leaving these palaces, and rambling 
still farther, he arrived at another desolate 
region, resembling the first in which he 
hid been placed. The same lofty rocks, 
the same barren soil, and the same display 
of elemental violence was there ; but in 
the midst of the place a capacious lake 
extended its coal black waters, till, over- 
flowing their natural basin, they fell down 
the precipices in rushing torrents. A dun 
cloud of exhalations arose on the margin 
of the lake ; the sun beams withdrew from 
its surface on wMch the volcanic fires 
shot a wavering and murky gleam ; Sadak 
felt that these were the Waters of Obli- 
vion. 

He stood on the brink of the willed for 
flood, yet hesitated to drink. While he 
deliberated, the noxious vapours mingled 
with his breathing ; at once overcome by 
thdr influence, he staggered, reeled and 
fell. From the state of senselessness, he 

Eassed into one of uneasy sleep, disturbed 
y a thousand painful vinous. The 
calamities of the past, the faithless friend, 
the selflsh mistress, rose before him. He 
awoke from his slumbers, calling aloud 
on death to free him from the pangs 
of memory. As he opened his eyes, 
he found to his horror ne was hanging 
over the edge of a rocky shelf, that over- 
looked a fearful chasm. With all the 
energy of self-preservation, he sprune 
ftt>m his situation, and gained a place of 
safety. 

Under the influence of the gloom that 
oppressed him, he again approadied the 
lake. What a moment was this ! to drink 
of the waters, and lose for ever the 
world of the past! Sadak trembled, and a 
cold shuddering pervaded his frame. He 
felt how dear is the memory even of sor- 
row that has been ; how desolate without 
it must be the dreary future, until future 
things have gone by, and m fading createa 
knew past for the mind to recall and dweE. 
on. As these thoughts passed over his 
mind, he began to loathe the black and 
deadly flood that lay before him ; he 
turned hastilv away, and beheld the Deev 
Alfakir 
•' Welcome Sadak !" he exclaimed; 
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** welcome to all thou hast wished! Por- 
^e^uhiess is thine — ^foi^efetfuhiefls of misery 
and dinppointment. There flow the 
Waters of Oblivion ; drink theb, and be 
blessed !" 

** I have thought anew of itj" replied 
Sadak^ ** and hate the selfish and coward 
draught." 

'« Fool T" said the Deev, " ever chang- 
ing and uncertain ! bnt now thou dids^* 
GsOl for deaths yet fleddest to behold him 
near as the sparrow from the eagle. Be« 
think tiiee that, hereafter thou wilt wish 
and in vain^ for these happy waters : the 
evils of thy life shall haunt thy remem- 
brance with bitterness unceasing. Then 
thou wilt long for oblivion ; but mortal 
comes not twice here. Drink, then, and 
secure peace while it offers." 

Sadak paused— for a moment he waver- 
ed — ^It was but for a moment ; *' No l'* 
he answered, *' I will not drink ! Thanks 
for thy offer and thy aid, though I wil 
not avail myself of it. I will depart as I 
came.*' 

'' Depart !*' shouted the laughinsf Deev^ 
'* how and when f Thinkest (hou the 
boat will bear thee back in safety, who hast 
mocked its master, and despised his gifts f 
Trifle not! Did I bring thee hither to 
retnrfi with the memory of whatthou hast 
seen — to prate to clay things like thyself 
of the fallen splendour of our race 7— >Once 
more I bid thee drink." 

" I will not '." answered Sadak. 

The Deev bent on him a look of dark- 
ness and of rage. His colossal figure shook 
with fury, as the mountain heaves ard 
swells on die birth of an earthquake, light- 
ening blazed in his eyes, and his voice was 
nigh choked as he thundered once more 
"Drink?" 

Sadak spoke not — ^moved not. 

*« Then perish '" 

The Deev twisted his hand in his vic- 
tim's hair, raised him from the g^round, 
and hurled him far aloft into the air. He 
rose to a fearful height, then turned and 
•fell. The Waters of Oblivion received 
him — they parted and closed again over 
Sadak for ever. 



NAVAL WSCIPLTNE WITHOUT 
FLOGGING. 

Lord Colling wood. — As his experi- 
ence in command and his knowledge of 
the disposition of men increased, his 
abhorrence of corporal punishment grew 
daily stronger, and in tlie latter part of 
hi* life, more than a year has elapsed 
without his having resorted to it once. *'I 
wish I were the Captain for your sakes," 



cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to i 
men, who were doing some put of tiieir 
duty ill; when shortly afier^ a penon 
touched him on the shoulder, and tmrn* 
ing round, he saw the Admiral, who had 
overheard him. " And pray Clavell, 
what would you have done ii you iuA 
been Captain f " '* I would have flogged 
them well. Sir," " No you would not 
Clavell, no you would not," he replied ; 
" I know you better." He used to tell the 
Ship's Company that he was determined 
the youngest midshipman diould be 
obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that 
he would punish with great severity any 
instance to the contrary. When a mid- 
shipman made a complaint, he would 
order the man for punishment the next 
day ; and in the interval calling the boy 
down to him, would say, " la lul proba- 
bility the fault was youi^s ; » but whether 
it were not, I am sure it would go to 
your heart to see a man old enough to 
be your father, disgraced and punished 
on your account ; and it will, tnerefore, 
^ive me a eood opinion of your dispo- 
sition, if, when he is brought out, you 
ask for his pardon." When this recom- 
mendation, acting as it did like an order, 
was comphed with, ahd the lad interceded 
for the prisoner. Captain Collingwood 
would make great apparent difficulty in 
jdelding ; but at length would say, 
*' This young gentleman has pleaded so 
humanely for you, that, in the hope that 
you will feel a due gratitude to him for 
his benevolence, I will for this time over- 
look your offence." The punishments he 
substituted for the lash, were of many 
kinds, such as watering the grog, and 
other modes uo^ happily general in the 
Navy. Among the rest was one which 
the men particularly dreaded. It was 
ordering any offender to be excluded from 
his mess, and be employed in every extra 
duty, so that he was every moment liable 
to be called upon deck for the meanest 
service, amid the laughter and jeers of 
the men and boys. Such an effect had 
this upon the isailors ; that they have often 
declared that they would prefer having 
three dozen lashes ; and, to avoid the 
recurrence of this punishment, the worst 
characters never failed to become atten- 
tive and orderly. How he sought to 
amuse and occupy the attention of the 
men appears in some of these letters. 
When they were sick, even while he was 
an Admiral, he visited them daily, and 
supplied them from his own table; and 
when they were convalescent, they were 
put under the charge of the Lieutenant of 
the morning watch, and daily brought up 
to the Admiral, for examination by bun. 
The result of this conduct, was, that tlie 
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sailon considered bim, and called him revulrion. As he spoke an indescnbaMe 

their father; and frequenUy, when he thrilling or tremor crept over my left 

changed his ship, many of the men were breast— thence down my side— and ^1 

seenintearsfor his departure. But with over. I felt an awful consciousn€« of the 
all this there was no man who less cour- 
ted, or to speak more truly, who held in 



bodily presence of my heart, till then 
nothing more than it is in a song— a mere 
m^aphor — so imperceptible are all the 
grand vital workings of the human frame ! 

^^^^ ^ ««»^«- T. , Now I fehtbe organ distinctly. There it 

t^^samrthne^ he never used amy coarse was !— a fleAy core— aye, like that on the 
or violent language to them himself, or Professor's plate— throbbmg away auricle 
permitted it in others. " If vou do not and ventricle, the valve allowing the 
know a man's name," he used to say to gushing blood at so many gallons per 
the Officers, " call him sailor, and not minute,_and ever prohibiting its return I 



more entire contempt, what is ordi- 
narily styled populanty. He was never 
known to unbend with the men, while at 



you-sir, and such other appellations ; they 
are offensive and improper." — Corres. 
of liOrd CoUingwood, 



NOTHING BUT HEARTS. 



The Professor proceeded to enlarge on 
the important office of the great functionary 
and the vital engine seem^to dilate within 
me, in proportion to the sense of its stu- 

Cdous responability. I seemed nothing 
auricle, and ventricle, and valve. I 
had no breath, but only pulsations. Those 
who have been present at anatomical dis- 
cussions can alone corroborate this feeling. 



It must have been the lot of every whist 
player to observe a phenomenon at the how the part discoursed of, by a surpass- 
card-table as mysterious as any in nature, ing 83nnpathy and sensibility, cause its 
I mean the constant recurrence of a certain counterpart to become prominent and all- 
trump throughout the night— a run upon engrossmg to the sense ; how a lecture on 



a particular suit, that sets all the calcula- 
tions of Hoyle and Cocker at defiance. The 
chance of turning up is eaual to the Four 
Denominations. They snould alternate 
with each other, on the average — whereas 
a Heart, perhaps, shall be the last card of 



hearts makes aman seem to himself as all 
heart, or one on heads causes a phrenolo- 
gist to conceive he is «' all brain." 

Thus was I absorbed :— my ''bosom's 
lord," lording over every tning bende. 
By and bye, in lieu of one solitary machine. 



every deal. King or Queen, Ace or Deuce, I saw before me a congregation of hun- 

still It is of the same clan. You cut-- and dreds of human forcing pumps, all awfully 

it comes again. " Nothmg but Hearts !" working together— the p^pitations of hun- 

I had looked in by chance at the Royal dreds of auricles and ventricles, the flap- 
Institution ; a Mr. rrofessor Pattison, of ping of hundreds of valves ! — And anon 
New York, I believe, was lecturing, and they collapsed— mine— the Professor's — 
the subject was — " Nothing but Hearts I" those on the benches— all ! all I— into one 

Some hundreds of grave, curious, or great auricle— one great ventricle— one 

scientific personages were ranged on the vast universal heart! 



benches of the Theatre ; — every one in his 
solemn black. On a table in front of the 
Professor, stood the specimens ; hearts of 
all shapes and sizes — man's, woman's, 
sheep's, bullock's — on platters or in cloths^ 



The lecture ended.— I took up my 
hat and walked out, but the discourse haun- 
ted me. I was full of the subject. A 
kind of fluttering, which was not to be 
cured even by the fredi air, gave me 



were lying about as familiar as household plainly to understand that my heart was 

wares. Drawings of hearts, in black or not '* in the Ifighlands," nor in any 

blood-red, ( di£mal valentines ! ) hung lady's keeping — ^but where it ought to he 

around the fearful walls. Preparations of in my own bosom, and as hard at work as 

the organ in wax, or bottled, passed cur- a pansh pump. I plainly felt the blood— ^ 

rently from hand to hand, from eye to eye, like the carriages on a birth-night, coming 

and returned to the gloomy table. It was in by the auncle, and going out by the 

like some solemn Egyptian Inquisition — a ventricle ; and shuddered to fancy what 



looking into dead men's hearts for their 
morals. 

The Profe<?sor began. Each after each 
he displayed the samples; the words 
** auricle "and ''ventricle" falling fre- 

auently on the ear, as he explained how 
lose " solemn organs" pump in the humai. 



must ensue either way, from any " break- 
ing the line." Then occurreato me the 
danger of little particles absorbed in the 
blood, and accumulating to a stoppage at 
the valve, — ^the " pumps getting choked," 
— a suggestion that madfo me feel rather 
qualmish, and for relief I made a call on 
The visit was ill chosen 



breast. He showed, by experiments with Mrs. W— 

water, the operation of the valves with and mistimed, for the lady in question, by 

the bloody and the impossibility of its dint of good nature, and a romantic turn 
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—f rincipaily estimated by her yovaae and 
female acquaintance, — had acquire the 
reputation of being " all heart." The 
phrase had often provoked my mirth, — 
but alas ! the description was now over 
true. Whether nature had formed her in 
that mould, or my own distempered fancy, 
I know not, but there she sate, and looked 
the Professor's lecture over again . She was 
like one of those games alluded to in mv 
beginning — " ^ Nothing but Hearts ! ^* 
Her nose turned up. It was a heart — and 
her mouth led a trump. Her face gave a 
heart— and her cap followed suit. Her 
sleeves puckered and plumped themselves 
into a heart shape — ^and so did her body. 
Her pincushion was a heart — the very 
back of her chair was a heart — her bosom 
was a heart. She was, " all heart" indeed ! 
HoocPi fFhinu and Oddities, 



APPROACH OF EVEN. 

The day It nearly tpent, mod the tir'd plough- 
man; 
Hla laboar o*er, bath wip*dhit sweating brow. 
And from hit traces looe'd the wearied oz } 
Hie rareftil hosbandman pent op hit flock : 
Within the theep-cot, and the cottager 
Sits down contented to hit coarte made 

rapper. 
Hark 1 thro* the air we hear the shepherd't pine 
Woo the cahn evenings bieese, whilit he 

bewailt 
The approaching dark, at in hit ears the bat 
Hums ontthep«dof ni^t' Within their palace 
The burden rested bees coont o*ei their earnings 
And sing n'er their days labour, or smne mb- 

tinel 
Sdses by the wing the lasy, thicTlsh drone ; 
And executes the traitor. The muttering rarge 
Jost chafes and foams against the sullen shore 
Venting its grumbling sorrow for some wreck } 
While listening Neptune strikes his silent tri- 
dent. 
And checks the hurrying waves. The deepy 

echo 
Listlessly from his low resounding cave. 
Returns the lover's whisper on the wind, 
O Ikir and sportiest Even I 



PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON 

''Lord B3rron*s face was handsome; 
eminently so m some respects. He had a 
mouth and a chin fit for Apollo, and when 
I first knew him, there were both lightness 
and energy all over his aspect. But his 
countenance did not improve with age, 
and there were always some defects in it. 
The jaw was too big for the upper part. 
It had all the wilfulness of a despot m it. 
The animal predominated over the intel- 
lectual part of his head, inasmuch as the 
face altogether was large in proportion to 
the skull. The eyes also were set too 
near one another ; and the nose, though 
handsome in itself, had the appearance. 



when you saw it closely in front, of beiiif 
graltea on the face, rather than growing 
properly out of it. His person was very 
oandsome, though termmating in lame- 
ness, and tending to fat and effeminacy ; 
which makes me remember what a hostile 
fair one objected to him, namely, that he 
had little beard, a fault which, on the other 
hand, was thought by another lady, not 
hostile, to add to the divinity of his aspect, 
— imberbii ApoUo. His lameness was only 
in one foot ; the left, and it was so littw 
visible to casual notice, that as he loun- 
ged about a room (which he did in such 
a manner as to screen it) it was hardly 
perceivable. But it was a real and even 
a sore lameness. Much walking upon it 
fevered and hurt it, it was a shrunken foot, 
a little twisted. This defect unquestiona- 
bly mortified him exceedingly, and helped 
to put sarcasm and misantiiropy into his 
taste of life. Unfortunately, the usual 
thoughtlessness ofschoolboys made him feel 
it bitterly at Harrow. He woiQd wake, 
and find his le^ in a tub of water. The 
reader will see (hereafter) how he felt it ; 
whenever it was libelled, and in Italy, the 
only time I ever knew it mentioned, he 
did not like the subject, and hastened to 
change it. His handsome person so far 
rendered the misfortune gres^r, as it pic 
tured to him all the occanons on which 
he might have figured in the eyes of com- 
pany, and doubUess this was a great rea- 
son, why he had no better address. On the 
other hsuid, instead of losing him any real 
regard or admiration, his lameness gave a 
touching character to both. 

He had a delicate white hand, of which 
he was proud, and he attracted attention 
to it by rings. He thought a hand of this 
description almost the only mark remain- 
ing now-a-days of gentleman, of which 
it certainly is not, nor of a lady either; 
though a coarse one implies handiwork 
He often appeared holding a handkerchief, 
upon whicn his jewelled fingers lay imbed- 
ea, as in a picture. He was as fond of 
fine linen, as a Quaker, and had the rem- 
nant of his hair oiled and trimmed with aU 
the anxiety of a Sardanapalus. The visible 
character to which this effeminacy gave 
rise, appears to have indicated itself as 
early as his travels in the Levant, where 
the Grand Signior is said to have taken 
him for a woman in disguise.*' — HutU*9 
Lcfd Bvron. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. 

'' The Steam Engine," says Mr. 
Faiey, in his treatise recently published, 
'' is an invention highly creditable to 
human genius and industry ; for it exhi- 
bits the most valuable application of phi«^ 
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loa^phiotl principles to the arts of life, and 
baK pioduced greater and more general 
changes in the practice of mechanics than 
has ever been effected by any one inven- 
tion recorded in history. All other 
inventions appear insignificant when com- 
pared with the modern steam engine. A 
^P; with all her accessaries, and the 
extent of knowledge requisite to conduct 
her tiirough a distant voyas:e, are most 
striking instances of the intellectual power 
of man, and of his enterprising disposition. 
The st^m engine follows next in the scale 
of inventions, when considered in refer- 
ence to its utility, and as an in3tance of 
the preserving ingenuity of man to bend 
the powers of nature to his will, and 
employ their energies to supply his real 
ana artificial wants ; but wMn we consi- 
der the steam engine as a production of 
genius, it must be allowed to take the lead 
of all other inventions. The natives of 
Britain will more readily grant this pre- 
eminence to the steam endue, from the 
circumstance of its having oeen invented 
and brought into generad use by their 
countrymen within a century ; and parti- 
cularly as ,it has been one of the princi- 
pal means of effecting those great improve- 
ment9> which have taken place in all our 
hational manufactures within the last 
thirty years : — ^that amazing increase of 
proauctive industry, which has enabled 
us to extend our commerce to its present 
magnitude, could never have been effected 
without the aid of this new power. In fact 
there is every reason to suppose, that if 
the steam engine had not been brought 
into use, this oout(try> instead of increas- 
ing in wealth and prosperity, during the 
last century, would have retrograded 
greatly, because the mines of coals, iron, 
copper, lead, and tin, which have in all 
ages formed so considerable a portion of 
the wealth^of England, were attne begin- 
ning of the last century nearly exhausted^ 
and worked out to the greatest depths to 
which it was practicable to draw off the 
water by acqueducts and simple machi- 
nery; and without the aid of steam 
engines it is probable, that fuel, timber, 
and all the common metals, would long 
smce have become too scarce in England, 
to have supplied the necessiUes of a nume- 
rous population."' 



LORD BYRON'S DISLIKE OF 
fflS COUNTRY. 

Hs cared nothing at all for England. 
He disHked the climate ; he disliked the 
manners of the people ; he did not think 
he^i a bit better than other nations, and 
md he entertained all these opinions in a 



spirit of philosophy, he would have been 
right; for it does not become a man ot 
genius to 'give up,* even to his country, 
' what is meant lor mankind.' He was 
not without some of this spirit ; but un- 
doubtedly his greatest dislike of England 
was owing to what he had suffered mere, 
and to the ill opinion which he thought 
was entertained of him. It was this tnat 
annoyed him in Southey. I believe if he 
entertaiijed a mean opinion of the talents 
of any body, it was of Southey's, and he 
had the greatest contempt for his political 
conduct (a feeling which is more common 
with men of letters than Mr. Southey fan- 
cies) : but he believed that the formal and 
the foolish composed the vast body of the 
middle drders in England ; with these he 
looked upon Mr. Southey as in great esti- 
mation ; and whatever he did to risk 
individual good opinion — however he pre- 
ferred fame and ' a sensation, ' at all 
hazards — he did not like to be thought ill 
of by any bodyof people.— ^ttn/'*Xorrf 
Bi/ron. 

THREE FINGERED JACK. 

Obi ; an. Three fingered jack, thb 
Famous Nbgro Robber, was the terror of 
Jamaica, in the years I78O and 1781, he 
was an , obi-man, and by his professed 
.'ncantations, was the dread of the Negroes 
there were also many white people, who 
believed he was possessed of some super- 
natural power. He had neitlier accom- 
plices nor associates, he robbed alone ; 
fought all his battles alone, and either 
killed his pursuers, or retreated into difficult 
fastnesses where none dared to follow him. 
It was thus that he terrified the Inhabi- 
tants, and set the civil power, and the 
neighbouring militia at defiance for two 
years. 

At length allured by the rewards offered 
by Governor Dalling, in a proclamation 
dated the 12lh December, 1789, and by a 
resolution which followed it of the house of 
Assembly, two Negroes, Quasher and 
Sams, both of Scots Hall, Maroon Town, 
with a part^ of their townsmen went in 
search of him. 

Quasher before he set out on the expedi- 
tion, got himself christened, and changed 
his name to James Reeder. The expedi- 
tion commenced, and the whole party crept 
about the woods for three weeks, but in 
vain. Reeder and Sam, tired with this 
mode of warfare, resolved on proceeding in 
search of Jack's retreat, and taking him 
by stormingr it, Or periling in the attempt. 
They took with them a little boy of smnt, 
and who was a good shot, and then left the 
rest of the par^. These three had iiot 
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hmtk long separated, before tibeir keenejes 
^aewfend, by impressions among the 
waeds and buakes, that. some person must 
have lately been that way. The^ softly 
followed these impressions, makmg not 
the least noise; and soon discovered smoke. 

They prepared for an encounter, and 
came upon Jack before he perceived them, 
he was roastmg plantains by a little fire 
on the ground at the mouth of a cave. This 
was a scene in which it was not for ordi- 
nary actors to play. Jack's looks were 
fierce and terrific, he told them he would 
kill them. Reeder instead of shooting Jack, 
replied that obi had noipower to hurt him 
for he was christened, and that his name 
was no longer Quasher. Jack knew Reeder, 
and as if paralysed, let his two guns remain 
on the ground, and took up only his cut- 
lass. Jack and Reeder had a desperate 
eagasement some lyears before in the 
woo£, in wMch conflict Jack lost two 
fingers, which was the origin of his name : 
but Jack then beat Re^er, and almost 
killed him, with several others who assist- 
ed him. 

Jack would easily haane beat both Sam and 
Reedor, who were at first afraid of him, 
but he had prophesied that white obi 
would get the l^etter of him, and from 
experience he knew the charm would lose 
none of its strength in the hand of Reeder. 
Without further parley. Jack with the 
cutlass in his hand threw himself down a 
precipice 9i the back of the cave. Reeder's 
gnn missed fire, but Sam shot him in the 
shoulder, Reeder lUce an English bull-dog 
never looked, but with his cutlass in hand 
plunged down head long after Jack. The 
descent was about thirty yards, and almost 
peipendicular. Both of them bad preser- 
ved their cutlasses. 

Here was the stage on which two of the 
stoutest hearts began their bloody struffgle, 
the little boy, who was ordered to keep back 
out of harms way, now reached the top of 
the precipice, and during the fight shot 
Jack in the belly. 

Sam wa» craftyi and coolly took a cir- 
cuitous way to g;et to the fidd of action, 
but wheu he arrived at the spot wh^re it 
commenced. Jack and Reeder had closed 
«nd tumbled together down another preci- 
pice, on the side of the mountain, in which 
fall th^ .both lost their weapons. Sam 
descended after Uiem, but he also lost his 
cutlass among the trees and bushes. When 
he came up to them, he found that thoueh 
without weapons, they were not idle. 
Luckily for Keeder, Jack's wounds were 
deep and desperate, and Sam came up 
just in time to save him, for Jack had 
caught hhn by the throat with a giant's 
Hrrasp. Reeder was then with his right 
Ihim almoet cut off, and Jack streaming 



with blood from his woimdt ; both 
covered with gore and ffashet. In this Hat* 
Sam was umpire, and decided the fate of 
the battle. He knocked Jack down with 
a piece of rock.* The little boy soon came 
up, and with his cutlass they cut off Jack's 
head and three-fingered hand, which ihey 
carried in triumph to Kingston, and receiv- 
ed the promised reward. — Percif Amec 



Ok spencer thb POET. Bt Bbowm . 

Be rang the Heroic Knights ofFatry land. 
In lines so elegant, and with such command. 
That had the Thradan ptay'd hot half io wdl. 
Be had not left Emrydic* ta hell. 



INFALLIBLE CURE FOR HARD 
TDiES. 

Calculatb your income, and be sure 
you do not let your expenses be quite so 
much — lay by some for a rainy day. 
Never follow nishions — ^but let the fashions 
follow you : that is, direct your business 
and expenses by your own judgment, not 
by the custom of fools, who spend more 
than their income. Never listen to the 
tales of complainers, who spend their 
breath in crying hard times, and do 
nothing to mend them. Every man may 
live within his income, and thereby pre- 
serve his independence. , If a man is 
poor his taxes are small, unless he holds 
an estate which he cannot pay for, in 
such case he does not own it, and there- 
fore ousht to let the owner take it. Indus- 
try and economy will for ever triumph 
over hard times, and disappoint poverty — 
therefore, the general cry, '* we cannot 
pay the taxes and live," is absolutely 
false. 



TRIBUTARY LINES to thb MEMORY 
OF EDWm THE COMEDIAN. 



Bere rests hia head, and may It lest la peact. 
If ay lonrow vanith, and may tronhle cease 
Here rests the frolic son of truant mirth. 
That nature smilM on at his dawning birth : 
View'dhim, delighted, with a mother's sya, 
And beckoned Edwin from his infancy { 
Whate'er was mirthful to the public gaTe, 
And TeU*d his foibles in the silent arare. 
Thus the proud column, by the arust's hand, 
BraTes the high air, an emblem of command 
Till, strnek by time, its pride Is overthrown. 
And all its beauty in a moment gone. 
No f)urther seek his praise, or blame to acan. 
Or praised or pitied, Edwin waa a man. 



« See the embelUshment, iUustratlf* af the 
abore, page I. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF fflSTORY. 

PBOTBCTION TO M. P's. 

The privile^ of protection to tbe Mem • 
bers 01 Parlmment, bears the stamp of 
antiquity, for we find so earl^ as the 
Saxon Government, that security was 
provided to all the members of the Wit- 
tenagemote (or Council of the Wise Men), 
in the going to, or returning from, their 
meetings, " except they were notorious 
thieves and robbers." 

MIACTITIONERS Ui SURGERY AND 
PHLEBOTOMY. 

Edward IV. Tson of Richard, Duke of 
York,} granted the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion to Biarber-Surgeons ; the barber and 
sorgeon bein? performed by the same 
operators in this branch of arts for three 
centuries and upwards. 

The first introduction of surgery to the 
shaving community, is said to have beeai 
by the priesthood of the darker ages, who 
were then the only practitioners, but find- 
ing the expertness of barbers in the use 
of their edge tools in removing the hair 
that protruded forward on the parts they 
wished bare, initiated them in maldng 
salves, the dressing of wounds, bleeding, 
and tooth-drawing. Such was the origin 
of barber-chirurgery. In the fourteenth 
century however the barbers gained ground 
so fast in the practice of surgery, that in 
France, the Legislature interfered, but 
their old friends, the priests, putting in a 
good word for them, they were admitted 
into a newly formed surgical establishment 
under the title of Barber-Surgeoas, so that 
the co-partnership between shaving and 
sur^^erynas existed in France and England 
until near the present time, 1827. 

PRICE OP WAGES TO HUSBANDMEN 
AND LABOURERS. 

In the year 1539, the wages of hus- 
bandmen and labourers, were 8d. a dav, 
each. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
wages of a falconer were generally a groat 
a day, with Id. per day for the food of 
each hawk under his care. A huntsman 
received 35s. 5d. a quarter, and as well 
as mos;. of the other servants, he had 4d. 
a day for his board wages. The allow- 
ance for the board of boys of the 
stable, 26d. each per week : and of the 
king's ridine boys, 2s. a week each. The 
keeper of the Barbary horse was allowed 
Is. and 8d. per week, for his board, his 
wages being £4. a year ; the hen taker 
was however, better paid, as he received 
45s. 7d. a quarter. The regular wages 
of the kins s waterman were 10^. a quar- 
ter. The fool's wa^ were 15s. a quarter. 
The gardener of York place, (Cfardinal 



Wols^'s,) and of Baulie or New Hal), 
in Suffolk, received about £12 per annuou 
The eardener of Greenwich, £20 Jiyear^ 
and ue gardener of Windsor and Wand- 
stead, £4 per annum. 

FEMALE ANCESTOR OF THE QUEENS MART 
AND ANNE. 

The wife of the celebrated Lord Cla- 
rendon, the author of the Historv of the 
Rebellion, was a Welsh pot girl, who, 
being extremely poor in her own country, 
journeyed to London to better hier 
fortune, and became servant to a brewer. 
While she was in4his humble capacity, 
the wife of her master died, and he hap- 
pening to fix his affections on her, sne 
became his wife ; himself dying soon 
after, leaving her heir to his property, 
which is said to have amounted to b^een 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds. 
Among those who frequented the tap at 
the brewhouse, was a Mr. Hyde, then a 
poor barrister, who conceived the project 
of forming a matrimonial alliance wHh her. 
He succeeded, and soon led the Brewer's 
widow to the altar. Mr. Hyde bdng 
endowed with great talent, and at the 
command of a Lu-ge fortune, quickly rose 
in his profesaon, becoming head of the 
CSiancery Bench, and was afterwards the 
celebrated Hyde Earl of Clarendon. The 
ddest daughter the offspring of this union, 
won the heart of James, Duke of York, 
and was married to him. His Majesty 
(CSiarles 11.) sent immediately for his 
brother, and having first plied him with 
some very i^arp nSlerv on the subject, 
finished by saymg, *' James as you have 
brewn, so you must drink ;" and forth- 
with commanded that the marriage should 
be legally ratified and promulgated. 
Upon ue death of Charles, James mounted 
the throne, but a premature death frus- 
trated this enviable consummation in the 
person of his amiable Duch&ss. Her 
daughters however, were Queen Mary the 
wife of William, and Queen Anne, both 
grandchildren of the ci-devant pot girl 
from Wales, and wearing in succession the 
crown of England. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN 
TRIES.— (No. L) 

FESTIVALS HELD ON THE EPIPHANY 
AT ROME. 

In Rome, on the evening of the Epi- 
phany, a feast is held, particularly dear, 
to children. Not that they draw King 
and Queen, as in England, or have thar 
Fdte des Rois, as oMerved at Commerey 
in France. But cakes, sweetmeats, fruit, 
and an assemblage of oUie good things are 
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•old and given away upon this occasion. 
The Piazza della Rotondais distinj^imfaed 
by the tasteful appearance of the cake 
and fruit sUUs, loaded with conserves and 
the choicest of Poniona's gifts, splendidly 
decorated with flowers, aim irradiated by 
ornamental paper lanterns, the whole 
appearance havmg a very pleaanc effect. 

Persons dressed up to resemble the 
grotesque appearances of Mother Bunch 
and Mother Goose, imderthe appellation 
of Beffana, are led about the streets to the 
gratification of their pleased spectators, 
who never fail to display a fund of popular 
wit at their expense. But these visible 
Beffanas are nothing in importance to the 
invisible. When 3ie children retire to 
bed, it is usual to hang at their head a 
stocking, when if the cmld has behaved 
itsdf to the satisfaction of its friends, the 
stocking is filled with sweetmeats, &c. 
before morning, but if otherwise, the 
offended Beffana places within it stones 
and dirt, so that many smiles and tears 
are occasioned by the dispensation of the 
gifts of the Beffana. ^ 

The carnival commences at Rome on 
Twelfth day, (see our Chronology, J when 
every species of entertainment ana spec- 
tacle are resorted to, though not carried to 
the excess of by-gone days. The ereat 
support of the carnival is occasioned by 
the attendance of vast multitudes of 
foreigners, who crowd to Rome to be wit- 
nesses of a spectacle, to which they are 
the principal contributors. The pleasing 
variety ofihe scene has an attraction for 
than, which is wanting to the Italians. 
To &e visitants of other countries, the 
carnival and festivals now owe their 
splendour. 

DERIVATION OF NAMES AND 
PHRASES. 

" Saint Mary Overy," " Saint Mary 
overRhe ; i. e. over the River." — " Wal- 
tham;" " Wealdnam."— " Billingsgate" 
to have been '* Belings or Bellings gate " 
— ^"Charter House," corrupted from 
" Chartreux," and that from " Carthu- 
sian ;•• the name of an order of Friars. — 
" Worcester," from " Wireceaster."— 
" Famham," from " Femham ;" a bed of 
Fern.— " Surrey," from " Suthrhe, or 
Suthiey ;" the south side of the River. 
— " Wolverhampton," from '* Vulpene*s 
Hampton ;" who built a monastery, &c. 
—"Rosamond," from "Rosa Mundi."— 
"Rosemary," from "Ros Mary.*'— 
" Seymour," from " Sain Maur."— 
" Gibraltar," from " Ghibal Tairiff."— 
To " Cabbage," should be " Kabage ;" 
anoithera wordfor steal. — " Selvedge," 



or " Salvete;" or "safe «lg«.**— 
" Swithin," from " Switheahn," meaning 
very high.—" Botolph," from " BotaJir 
— *' Cyprian," from " Cypria ;" a name 
of Venus. — ** Dunstan," from two words 
" Dun and Stan ;" denoting a high h||l or 
mountain. — "Garret," from " Gerard 
and Gerald."—" Guy," from " Gnidoor 

Guidi ;** i. e. a guide or director.' 

" Borough, Burgn, and Brough," from 
" Burgus," meanmg a fortifieid place." 
— " Acre," from " Ager."— " Bach or 
Beck," a river or streandet. — " Combe," 
avalley. — ^" Thorp," a village.— "Kirk" 
from " Kuirace ;" i. e. a church. 



flne^lrottotfii. 



THB OCCASION OF BRUCB S PBR8EVBRAN0I. 

The principal features of this Anec- 
dote which rests only on tradition in the 
families of thename of Bruce, accord^ to 
Sir W. Scott, in his recently published 
work for the juvenile classes, the Tales of 
a Grandfather, has for a period of time 
found its way, into collections of miscel- 
lanea, but as there is a novel difference 
in the account, as related by Sir W. in 
the above work to that so often printed, 
we are induced to give it a place within 
our columns. ** Bruce after receiving the 
last unpleasant intelligence from Scot- 
land, was lying one morning on his 
wretched bed, and deliberatmg with 
himself whether he had better resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make 
good his right to the Scottish crown, and 
dismissmg liis followers, transport him- 
self, and his brothers to the Holy Land, 
and spend the rest of his life in fighting 
against the Saracens ; by which he 
thought perhaps to deserve the forgiveness 
of Heaven, for 4fae great ^n of stabbing 
Com3m in die Church at Dumfries. But 
then, on the other hand, he thought it 
would be both criminal and cowardly to 

five up his attempts to restore freedom to 
Gotland, while there yet remained the 
least chance of his bein^ successful in an 
undertaking, which, rightly considered 
was nduch more his duty, than to drive 
the infidels out of Palestine, though the 
superstition of his ag^ might think other- 
wise. While he was divided betwixt these 
reflections, and doubtful of what he 
should do. Bruce was looking upward 
to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, 
and his eye was attracted by a spider, 
which, hanging at the end of a long- 
thread of his own spinning, was endea- 
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vottringy 18 is the fashion of that crea- 
ture, to swing himself from one beam in 
the roof to another, for the purpose of 
fixing the tine on which he meant to 
stretch his web. The msect made the 
atteippt again and again without success ; 
and at length Bruce counted that it had 
tried to carry its point six times, and been 
as often miable to do so. It came into his 
head that be had himself fought just six 
battles against the English and their allies, 
and that the poor persevering spider was 
exactly in the same situation with himself, 
having made as many trials, and been as 
often disappointed at what it aimed at. 
•' Now," thought Bruce, *' as I have no 
means of knowing what is best to be done ; 
I will be guided by the luck which shall 
attend this spider, if the insect shall make 
another effort to fix its thread, and shall 
be successful ; I will venture a seventh 
time to try my fortune in Scotland ; but 
if the spider shall fail, I wiU go to the 
wars in Palestine, and never vetum to my 
native country agjdn . *' While Bruce was 
forming this resolution, the spider madfe 
anoAer exertion, with lUl the force it could 
muster, and fairly succeeding in fastening 
the thread on its beam, which it had so 
often attempted to reach. Bruce seeing 
the success of the spider, resolved to try 
his own fortune, and has he never before 
gained a victory, so he never afterwards 
sustained any considerable check or defeat 
Sir W. adds that he has known many 
>le of the name Bruce, so firm in their 



elief of the truth of this story, that they 
would on no account kill a spider, because 
it was an insect, which had shewn tiie 
example of perseverance, and given the 
signal of good luck, to their great name 
sake. 

EPIGRAM ON THE GOUT 
(From the Greek. 

Oodden who ehnnD'et the cottage gate, 
CompaBlon of the rich and great f 
To feet of atrangert you confide. 
Your arma a cratch on either tide, 
WhiUt tottering round the gilded room, 
Ton fling the costly rich perfnme } 
To you ue tables' aumptaona fare. 
And roae encircled wreath are dear. 
For yon the mantling bowl shall flow I 



(Joya which the poor can never know) 

la whose aad path, with thorna o'erapread. 

Tour pamperd form shall never tread } 



But to the purple couch ahall go. 
Where Ilea In atate the great man'a toe> 

HBNRY IT- 

Being importuned to allow the prose- 
cution of a person who had written at 
libel on him, magnanimously replied, ^'I 
cannot in conscience do any harm to a 
man who tells truth, although it may be 
unpalatable. 



FftANCIS THE FIS8T AND TBB MONK* 

Guyon, a French historian, relates thata 
monk, playing at tennis witii Francis I, 
against several noblemen, struck a blow 
which decided the match in favour of the 
king. Francis surprised at his skill, said 
''that was a fine stroke for a monk.'* 
'* Sire,'* replied the monk, it shall be the 
stroke of an abbe whenever you think 
fit." The king highly pleased at his 
reply, gave hun an abbe, which fSell 
vacant &ree days afterwards. 

caXO OP UTICA. 

It is told of this great man, that in a 
certain debate in the assembly of the 
Senate, that he was making a long 
speech, merely for the purpose of pro- 
tracting the business, and preventing the 
adoption of a measure which he disappro- 
ved. His intention being evident, Julius 
Csesar (then Consul, and friendly to the 
measure in question,) determined to put 
an end to his obnoxious harrangue ; and 
with that view, arbitrarily ordered an 
officer to take him into custody, and con- 
duct him to prison. But no sooner was 
the order issued, than the entire assembly 
at once rose from their seats, to accompany 
him, and partake of his imprisonment ; 
so grep.t was the respect which bis coun- 
trymen bore towarcis him. The efl^ect 
this voluntary movement had upon Csesar 
induced him by a sense of shame, to 
revoke his imperious mandate. 

HBNBT THR EIGHTH. 

, Of all the vices that men are addicted 
to, perhaps there is none more pernicious, 
or more baneful in its effiects than gaming, 
for your gamester never has any scruples 
as to the stakes, he hazards, however dis- 
graceful the act he is about to commit 
may be to his character and honour. This 
perhaps may be exempHfied by a dis- 
graceful transaction related of Henry the 
Eighth, who was much addicted to deep 
play, it being told of him, that once play- 
ing high with a Sir Miles Partrid|^, and 
having a mn of ill luck, and being at a 
loss for another venture, he staked Jesus 
bells, as they were termed, (the stake 
consisting of four bells hanging in one 
of the towers of Old St. Paul's church,) 
which were lost by the dice cast, turning 
uf in favour of his lucky adversary. An 
old author makes the foUowing remark on 
Sir Miles's winning the bells, that though 
by such unworthy means, he did cause 
he bells to ring in his pocket, yet he 
could not prevent the ropes twisting about 
his necL: for he was afterwards hanged, 
for malpractices in the reign of Edward 
theSUfli. 
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QQBIM BLUABITB AMD tUt WAt/nft 
BALIIOH. 

The nnderwritten lines are the effbsion 
of two of the ^atest spirit** of the time in 
which they lived, the personages bebg 
Queen Ehzabeth of immortal memonr, 
and the ill-starred Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The first line was written on a window 
of one of the palaces of Queen Elizabeth. 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and runs thus :— 
•* rtln would I climb, bat that I fear to fall,'* 
Which being perceived by the Queen, 
and perhaps knowing the style of the 
Knight's hand, she wrote underneath : — 

** If tbr heart fan tbee, do not cHmtt at aU." 



QUBBM BLIZABBTg AHD LOBD BUB- 
LBIOB. 

Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, th 
Lord Treasurer of Kngland, under Queen 
Elizabeth, enjoyed a large portion of her 
favour, for we find according to the witty 
Fuller, that her Majesty. " counted him 
for his wisdom, not only her Treasurer, 
Irather principal treasure. ' And although 
she had an aversion to her Nobles sitting 
in her presence, yet she would permit her 
favounte Lord Treasurer to enjoy the hon- 
our of being seated when before her at 
Court, as he was occamonally troubled 
with the gont, not forgetting at the same 
time to tell him. " My Lord, we make 
much of you not for your bad legs, but 
for your good head." 

BAVAILLAC. 

In Sir Walter Raleigh's preface to his 
History of the World, he gives the follow- 
ing a^ the exclamation of the deranged 
regicide Ravaillac, while perpetrating the 
assassination of Henry the Fourth, of 
Prance. 

— ~— Thus tbe mialleit things. 
Can stop tbe breath of Kiage. 

SPANISH BTIQUBTTB. 

The Etiquette observed m the Royal 
Palaces of Spain, for keeping order at 
Court, being still carried to as great 
excess in the present day as formerly, in- 
duces us to give the following anecdote, 
which plainly shews however fatal the 
consequences may be, that a Spaniard 
would sooner fall a martyr to his pride, 
than give way to the rules of Etiquette, 
and lessen his grandeur 

Philip the Third bemg gravely seated — 
as Spaniards generally are — ^by a chimney 
where the fire-maker of the .court had 
Idndled so great a quantity of "wood that 
the monarch was nearly sufibealed with 
beat, his grandeur would not luffBr him to 



rise froB the chidr ; and the doMwUki 
could not presume to enter the apait«enty 
because it was against the btiqubttb. 

At length, the Marquis de Poti^ 
appeared, and the king ordered him to 
damp the fires ; but he excused himself ; 
allegmg that he was forbidden by the 
BTIQUBTTB to perform such a function^ 
for which the Duke d' Usseda ought to be 
called upon, as it was his business. The 
Duke was eone out ; the fire burned 
fiercer ; and the king endured it, rather 
than deroo^ate from his dignity. But his 
blood was heated to such a degree that an 
erysipelas broke out in his head the next 
day ; which being succeeded by a violent 
fever, carried him off in 1621, and in the 
twen^-fourth year of his age. 



FBBOBBICX THB OBBAT AND SUfMBBIIAN. 

Dr. Zimmerman, the author and phy- 
sician of celebrity, known in England by 
his works on Solitude, and National Pride, 
went from Hanover to attend Frederick 
the Great, in his last illness. One day, 
the king said to him, " You have, I pre- 
sume, sir, helped many a man into 
another world ?'* This was rather a bitter 
pill for the doctor ; but the dose he gave 
the king in return, was a judicious mix 
ture of truth and flattery .~" Not so 
many as your majesty, nor with so much 
honour to myself." 

THE BBV. JOHN WBSLBT, AND OBNBBAL 
06LBTH0BPB 

During the voyage of Mr. Wesley to 
America, he hearing an unusual noise in 
the cabin of General Oglethorpe, (the Go- 
vernor of Georgia, with whom he sailed, 
stepped in to enquire the cause of it, of 
which the General immediately addresseu 
him ; '* Mr. Wesley, you must excuse 
me, I have met with a provocation too 
great for man to bear. You know the 
only wine I drink is Cyprus wine, as i 
agrees with me the bett of any. I there* 
fore provided myself with several dozens 
of it, and this* villain Grimaldi,'* (his 
foreign servant who was present, and 
almost dead with fear,) *' has drank up 
the whole of it. But I will be revenged 
of him. I have ordered him to be tied 
hand and foot, and to be carried to the 
man of war that sails with us. The rascal 
should have taken care how he used me, 
for / never forgive.** «* Then, I hope. 
Sir," said John Wesley, looking calmly at 
him, '* you never tin.** The general was 
<|uite confounded at the reproof, and put- 
tmg his hand into his pocket, took out a 
bunch of keys, which he threw at Gri- 
maldi, saying, *' There villian, take ray 
keys, and behave better for the future '* 
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ftlCBIPT FOR MAKINO FRIENDSHIP. 

m Plin/s Natural History we And a 
very curious recei^ for makiiig Roman 
friendship, the prucipal ingr^ents of 
which were union of hearts, a flower that 
grew in several parts of the empire — sin- 
cerity, frankness, disinterestedness, pity, 
and tenderness, of each an equal quantity. 
These were all made up together, with 
two rich oils, which they called perpetual 
kind wishes, and serenity of temper, and 
the whole was strongly perfumed with 
the desire of pleasing, which gave it a 
most grateful smell, and was a sure res- 
torative against vapours of all sorts. The 
cordial, thus prepared, was of so durable 
a nature, that no length of time could 
waste it ; but what is more remarkable, 
saysM)ur author, it increased in its weigfht 
and value the longer you kept it. 

EPIGRAM. 
, Philemon Holland, Doctor of Physic, 
who died in bis 85th year, February 9th, 
1636 ; wrote the following epigram on 
his having written a large folio with a 
single pen. 

With one sole pen I writ this book. 
Made of a grey goose qaill | 

A pen it was when It I tooli. 
And a pen I leave it still. 

On which Dr. Fuller observes, that, ''he 
must have leaned very lightlt on the 
nib thereof, though weightt enough in 
another sense. 

The practice of using only one pen, 
was followed by two other celebrated volu- 
minous writers, viz. John Bunyan, and 
Matthew Henry. 

The literary feats of Philemon were 
only exceeded by Andrew Toraqueau, who 
is (said to have produced a book and a 
child every year, till there were twenty 
of each, or, as some say, thirty. Tliis, 
with the circumstance of Ins being a water 
drinker, was the occasion of thefoUowing 
humorous epitaph : — 

Here lies a man, who drinking only water. 
Wrote twenty books, with each had son or 

daughter) 
Had he bnt used the Juice of gtn'rous vats. 
The world would scarce have held hia books 

and brats. 

IXTRAORDINA.RY LENGTH OF A TIGER. 

Mr. Richard Wilson, an eminent 
lawyer, and member of the Beef Steak 
Quo, one day called at the Secretary's 
office in the India House upon Cobb, 
author of the Siege of Belgrade, and 
many other dramatic pieces, who hap- 
pened for a few minutes to be absent ; 
out, on returning, whom E^uld he see 
but Dick, eameSly exploring a map of 



Asia that was sui^nded on the wall, mea- 
suring the scale of it with a pair of com- 
passes that he found on the table, and 
then applying them to a large tiger, which 
the artist had introduced to embellish it. 
as one of the animals of that country. 
** By heavens, Cobb," exclaimed Dki., 
" I should never have believed it ! Sure- 
ly, it must be a mistake. Observe now — 
here," pointing to the tiger, " here is a 
tiger that measures two and twenty lea^^ues 
By G— ,..it is scarcely credible I' —CSwA* 
of London 

THE ORIGIN OF THl BLACK RACE. 

In Caldcleugh*s Travels in South Ame- 
rica, we find the following opinion of the 
Brazilians,, as to the cause and origin of 
the blackness of the skms of the Negroes, 
at least as far as tradition goes. The 
lower orders of Brazilians consider the 
NeCToes to be the most inferior in the 
scale of human beings, and their belief as 
to their original formation, is not a little 
singular. 

At the time say they, of the creation of 
Adam, Satan looked on, and formed a 
man of clay, but becoming disgusted at 
the blackness of every thing he tpuched, 
he determined to wash the being of his 
creation white in the river Jordan ; on his 
nearing the river, its waters retired, leav- 
ing barely time to push the black man on 
the wet sand, whicn touchmg the soles of 
his feet, and the palms of his hands, 
accounts for the whiteness of these parts. 
The devil in a state of irritation struck his 
creation on the nose, by which the flat- 
ness of that organ was accomplished. 
The Negro then begged for mercy, and 
humbly represented mat no blame could 
be attached to him, upon which his satan- 
nic Majesty, somewhat pacified, patted 
him on the head, and hy the heat of hit 
hands, curled his hair m the way it is 
seen in the present day. Such is the fan- 
ciful idea of the Brazilians, respecting tht 
origin of the Black race. 

MAGNANIMITT of a BLIND AND AGED 
INDIAN CHIEF. 

The anecdote related is of an ancient 
patriarch of the Cherokees, who through 
extreme old age, had become blind, and 
wishing not to become a burthen to his 
countrymen, addressed them at their coun- 
cil as follows: " You yet love me 

what can I do now to merit your regard T 
nothing. I am good for nodiing ; I can- 
not see to shoot Uie buck, or hunt up the 
sturdy bear ; I know I am but a burthen 
to you ; I have lived long enough ; now 
let my spirit go ; I want to see the war- 
riors of my youth in the land of spirits. 
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(bareing his breast) : here is the hatchet, 
take it and strike.** They answered his 
harangue with one united voice, " we 
will not, we cannot, we want you here, 
for if age has taken your strength, it has 
left your wisdom and experience." 

BATTLE OP NAVAROrO. 

Tfis sensation created by the late memo- 
rable Naval Victory, in the Harbour of 
Navaiino, has made us take a dance at the 
pages of History, where we nnd the fol- 
lowing curious circumstances relative to the 
town, and its bay, — ^where the combined 
powers of England, France, and Rus- 
sia, took signal vengeance on the Turks 
fortheir late dishonourable conduct. First, 
we find, according to classic lore, 
that Navarino, under the ancient name of 
Pylus, was the birth-place of the vener- 
able and experienced Nestor, who sailed 
with ninety ships against Troy. Secondly, 
we find, that the bay was the scene of 
action as fu- back as June, 1246, when a 
fleet was taken in the harbour belonging to 
the Turks under Selista Bassa, destined for 
the Seige of Candia ; and again we find, 
that the Venetians who were masters of the 
town of Navarino by conjjuest, had it 
retaken from them by their enemy the 
Turks in 1499. Thirdly, the day of 
the month on which the above victory 
was obtained, namely the twenty first of 
October, was the anniversary of the battle 
of Salamis, when the invading army of 
Xerxes was defeated by the Greeks, and 
on which the celebrated Greek Trajic 
poet Euripides was bom ; and lastly, me 
attack which has added another lauiel to 
the honour of British valour was made on 
the eve of the anniversary of the glorious 
Victory of Trafalgar, which closed the 
eventful career of our beloved countryman 
Lord Nelson. 

SQUARB TOED SHOES. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, square toed 
^oes were in fashion, and worn of such 
a prodigious breadth, that a proclamation 
was made, interdicting their being worn by 
any person above ax inches square. 

COLUMBUS*S EPITAPH. 

Rbabbrs must be quite lost in conjec- 
ture, when they attempt to form any 
opinion as to which is the correct Epitaph, 
that was engraved on the tomb of the 
celebrated C&ristopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of the New World, when they 
find that Historians and Biographers, 
record inscriptions so very different. Dr. 
Robertson from his extensive reading and 
research we think would have been as 
likely as any writer to have been near the 
truth, and we find that he merely observes 



in his History of America, that he £ed at 
VaUadoUd, on the 20th of May, 1506, 
making no mention of the place of his 
interment. And is nlent about any Epi- 
taph on his tomb. Another writer roeaks 
as to his being interred in the Cathechal of 
Seville, where a monument was erected to 
his memory, with this inscription : — 

'* To Castlte mod Lton Colambiu has given 
a K«w World." 

Leading us to suppose his information was 
correct, but on looking into the pa^ 
of a work, by an Old Writer, bearing 
date 1652, contaming an account of the 
City of Seville, the following mention is 
made of this great navigator, and his Epi« 
taph: — 

" At this place resteth the body of 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World, with this Epitaph on his 
tomb : — 

I, Chriatopher Columbiis, wbom the land 
Of Genoa first brought forth, first took in hand 
(I Icnow not by what deity incited) 
To scull the western waves, and was delichted 
To find such CMWts as were unknown before. 
The orent was good, for I descried the shore 
Of the New World, that it might learn to obey, 
Philip, which o*er the Spanish, should bear 

swayj 
And yet I greater matters left behind. 
For men of mure means, and a brarer mind.** 



PITAPH ON THE LATE MICHAEL KELLY. 

Mr. Thomas Dibdin, the Lopez de 
Vega of England, in his pleasant Remi- 
niscences, observes, that had he been 
tempted to have written an Epitaph on his 
friend Michael Kelly, the eminent com- 
poser and vocalist, he should have written 
as follows : — 

Here lies (and you seldom fiare met with hit 

like, 
yor simple sincerity) good natuntt Mike : 
His rich native humours, his purse, heart, and 

table. 
With genuine welcome, he gave you while 

able} 
No sycophant he, aa true candour murt vouch. 
Though withoutany disinclination to Crouch^ 
To those who were ** pleased to be pleased,** 

Uw would bring 
More talent for rattonafmirth f let him aing. 
Say, mimic, or blunder, he kept up the ball ; 
Waa scTere upon none, unaffected to all : 
He pleased by a manner completely hia own. 
The theatre, festival, cottage, or urone ; 
Placed high on a sinenny seat, none so low 
But cried " Bravo Mike KeUy 1^ or next would 

you go. 
To aee Michael where rank with philanthropy 



reign*d 
find To in 



Tou'd find To invite him his king not disdain'd. 
Though pmritan seal Mike's profession sbould 

curse. 
Such self>esteemed betters than him may 

prove worse } 
For tranquil, nay cheerftil^ todealhheresIgn*d 

him. 
When he left many saints, and SBore sinners 

behind hla. 
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JANUARY the First Month of the Year, is named from Janus the two-faced god^ 
to whom it was sacred, Juno being its tutelar divinity, according to the Romans, the 
artificers of which country, (Rome,) were desirous on the first day of this montti to 
commence such works as they contemj^ated the completion of within the course of the 
Year. Accordingto Verstegan^s Restitution of decayed Intelligence, the Saxon's cal- 
led this month •' Wolfinonat," or Wolf-month ; from the wolves, the inhabitants of 
our ancient forests, impelled by hunger and the inclemency of the season, being wont 
to prowl for food to the terror of human nature, The Saxons i^ called this mouth 
Aeiter Yule, from following after Christmas, or Yule-tide. 



Jan. 1 



New Yrs Day, 

Circumcision. 

St. Fulgentius, 

St Mochua 

St. Fanchea 

(Ir. Saints.) 



St. Macarius, 
andSt Ada- 
lavd. 



St. Genevieve 
Patroness of) 
Paris. 

St.Anteras. 

St- P* Balsam 

St. lltus, St 
Gregory, 9t 
Rigobert,St 
Rumon. 



Sidnt Simeon 
Stylites. 



COREESPONDING CHRONOLOOT. 



Jan. 1. According to the Romans this day was sacred 

to Janus, god of crates and avenues, to Juno, 

Jupiter, and Escmapius the god of Physic. 

William the Conqueror crowned King at West- 

tninster, 1067, after the battle of Hastings^ 

Harold the Danish Monarch being slain. 

Sv John Hotham and his son beheaded, 1$45. 

Norfolk Town, Virginia, United States, 

destroyed by the British forces 1776. 
Violent Storm in Denmark, which blew down 
the steeple of the great churchy & numbers 
of bouses, and tore up entire forests, 1515. 
Tlie Greeks being master of the Morea, threw 
off the Turkish Yoke, and dechured the 
independence of the Greek Nation, 1822. 
Union of Great Britain with Ireland, 1801. 
St. Macarius of Alexandria, A. D. 394. 
2|St. Adalard, grandson of Charles Martel. 
Bom 754, died 827. 
Ovid the Latin Poet, bom at Sulmo, and died 

A. D. 17, MT 60 years. 
livy the Historian died the same year. 
This day was considered by the Romans an 

unfortunate day. 

French troops evacuated Koningsburg, 1813. 

Dr. John Mason Good, M. D. died 1827. 

JBT 62, author and editor of several works, 

and principal contributor to the Pantalogia. 

St. Genevieve, bora at. Nanterre, 422, and 

died on this day 512, at 90. 
Departure of Lord Castlereagh to the Head 
Quarters of the Allied Powers to treat for 
Peace, 1814. 
St. Rumon, according to Butler, was a 
Bishop, but when bom, and of what nation, 
is unknown. He is said to have consecrated 
a Monastery, built by Ordgar, Count or 
Devon. 
Roger Ascham, latin secretajy to Queen 
^ Elizabeth, died 1568, or 53. 
5|St. Simeon Stylites is noticed by Butler as a 
man that astonished the whole Roman 
Empire by his Mortifications, he was 
bun^ at Antioch. Great Miracles were 
wrought at his sepulture. 
The Eve of the Epiphany ; in Germany the 
I custom of electing of Kings by the bean. 
Death of H RH. the Duke of York 1827 at63 
^ward the Confessor died 1066. mt 65, tin 
first King of England that touched for the evil 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
GEORGE CANNING. 

From the recent published Memoirs of 
the life of the Right Honourable George 
Canning, which has been ascribed to 
the pen of Dr. Styles, we give a few 
extracts. Though considerable care and 
assiduity has been used in the compilation 
of these volumes, little more has been done 
than might have been effected by a recur- 
rence to the public press, from the time 
Mr. Canning first entered Parliament. FeeU 
ing confident that most of our readers must 
be tolerably conversant with the birth, 
parentage and authorship of this great man, 
from the many sketches of his life, thai 
were published before, and at the time of 
his death, we shall confine ourselves to the 
Rev. authors account of the duel, and how 
occasioned, which took place between Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, on the 21st 
of September, 1809, the anecdote of BIr. 
C — s oenevolence, the Epitaph on the Mar- 

auis of Anglesea's leg, which we insert for 
le Aprpose of correcting the error that has 
arisen by the jeu d' esprit, being*attributed 
' to Mr. Canning, when the author of it was 
a Mr. Gaspev, (a Gentleman known to the 
literary world as the author of several 
novels^ and other able miscellaneous pro- 
V»ii.. L C 



ductions.^ And the character of Mr. Can- 
ning, political and literary as summoned up ' 
by his biographer. 

DUEL OF MR. CANNING, AND LORD 
CASTLEREAGH. 

" We have now arrived at the period when 
it is our painful task to record a transaction 
which reflects no honour on the parties con- 
cerned, except that they proceeded to their 
meditated work of mutual destructiaii with 
a cool and determined courage; the one 
thristing for reven^,the other most willing 
to render satisfaction. Good God ! the 
satisfaction of inflietmg or receiving the 
direst injury that one human being cai|^ 
esroerience from the hands of anther ! 
We refer to the duel which took place 
between Lord Casdereagh, and Mr. Can- 
ning. 

Duelling is a barbarous relic of other 
times, and Qught long ago to have va&isJb- 
ed with wager of battte, to which it is nearlv 
allied, and the other ferocities of a half 
' civihzed state. It is little to the credit of 
our boasted improvement in manners, that 
tht pettiest quarrels are now terminated by 
a deliberate act of murder, which involves, 
in many instances, the double suilt of 
revenge and suicide ; or it is avoi<ted by a 
lik.uffluig meanness, which creeps tbiougjh 
^—Saturday, JaK. 19, 1828. 
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an afijTonty destitute altogether of that noble 
magiianiinityr which either forgives or di»-> 
dains retaliation, from a sense of conscious 
rectitude, and the fear of offending Al- 
mighty God. We feel, kideed, that on 
this, and fmaay other points, professed 
Christians apre practical atheists; and that 
to urge upon them the dictates of Christian* 
Hy, and the obligation of the divine law ; 
would be only to expose both ourselves and 
th^ religion to the utmost derision and 
contempt. If every instance where the 
lives of the murderers who meet to con- 
summate a duel are- put in jeopardy in* 
vdves a high degree of moral guilt, this 
guilt must be deeply aggravated where the 
parties occupy stations of great responsi- 
bility. Parents and husbands live not for 
themselves-oniy, but for these who depend 
upon them^ and to whose comfort and.nap- 
piness their- continuance in this world seems 
to be indi^nsable. When, in addition to 
these natural relations, there are annexed 
those which involve the prosperity of nations 
—-when the individuals sustain the weight 
of empire, and have duties to perform 
which embrace the entire circles of society, 
such men are bound by the most sacred 
considerations to live for that community 
which has intrusted its interests to their 
hunds. To stake a nation's weal agaoMt 



a personal affront, and to sacrifice one's 
country because we have quarrelled with a 
friend, or provoked an enemy, is a base- 
ness for which nothing can atone. 

As to the affair of honour, which had 
nearly deprived the country in one mo- 
ment of two members of parliam^t, and 
the cabinet of its most important miners, 
it seems to^us, in the one case, to have beea 
precipitated l^ blinded rage^ and to have 
been yidded to in the other meielv because 
it was demanded ; — ^perhaps the severe 
law of custom left no alternative. In higli 
hfe, as it is called, if a man is challenged, 
be must %ht. The auestion, then, to be 
answered is, whether Lord Castlereagh was 
justified, according to the usage of society^ 
in this particular, in calling out his rignt 
honourable antagonist. For our own 
parts, we .are so dull and unappreh^nsivq, 
that we cannot perceive that the noble lord's 
honour was at all wounded in the matter 
of his complaints That his feelings were 
irritated, aoid that, mortified to the quick, 
he wanted some victim on which to Wreak 
that indignation which he was not then 
prepared to vent upon himself, we can 
easily imagine. But it does not appear to 
us thiat his charge of duplicity against his 
colleague is at dl made out. The head and 
front of Mr. Canning's offending w»s sim- 
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piyy that mstead of communicating imme- 
diately to the noble lord what, from a 
younger man than his lordship, might have 
been deemed bjr him an arrogant assump- 
^ou of superiority^ Mr. Canning conferred 
with the head of die administration on the 
subject ; he tendered his own resignation, 
which that noble person refused to accept, 
and he consented to remain in ofiBce only 
on condition that the Duke of Portland,and 
die elder members of the cabinet, would 
take upon themselves the dehcate task of 
inducing Lord Glastlerea^h to exchange the 
war department fpr anomer more suited to 
his talents, and fo^" which he was better 
quahfied. This the parties to whom the 
affair was intrusted neglected to do, and 
by a breach of confidence, on whom 
chargeable it is not known. Lord Castle- 
reagh was informed that Mr. Canning had 
demanded his dismission. On this slight 
and insufficient ground the noble lord 
immediately wrote to Mr. Canning, in the 
moment of feverish irritation, and while 
the failure of the expedition to the Scheldt, 
like a fiery viper, was gnawing upon his 
heart. But for the agitation of his mind, 
his lordship must have perceived, that Mr. 
Canning had only exercised his right of 
acting with whom he pleased, and that, in 
tendering his resignation, in order that he 
might leave the noble lord in full possession 
of his power, the responsibility of which 
he was no longer willing to share with him, 
he had thrown the onus of his dismission 
upon his superiors in the cabinet, who, as 
thev had determined to retain Mr. Canning, 
and to dismiss the minister at war, ought 
to have charged themselves with the \^hole 
transaction^ without betraying the confi- 
dence, which would not have been reposed 
in them, had they simply permitted him 
to retire." 

BENEVOLENCfi OP MR. CANNING. 

**Mr. Canning's whole life bore ample tes- 
timony to his benevolence. He was emi- 
nently distinguished by the charities of 
human nature, and was perpetually diffii- 
sing happiness around the circle in which 
he movei. No man could be more alive 
to 2q)pea2smade to his compassion. Bv 
his humane interference, he saved the liie 
of one of the Cato-street conspirators. It 
is said that, being on a visit at his friend's 
bouse, Mr. EHis> now Lord Seaford, at 
Seaford, in taking one of his early morning 
walks, he was caught in a very violent 
squall, when he was invited into me signal 
house on Beachy Head, occupied by a 
hentenant in the navy, where every civility 
was paid him as a stranger, then wholly 
unknown to the inmates. Mr. Canning, 
while taking his homely breakfast under 
tins ho^itable roof, amused himself with 
noticing the younger branches of the 



family, which were numerous. Mr. 
Canning said to the veteran, *' Why do 

fou not send the boy to sea ?" " How can 
afford that V* replied the lieutenant ; " I 
assure you, sir, it is with difficulty I find 
the means of filling out their jackets^; 
would to God I cotQd get him to sea!" 
" And then," said Mr. Cannmg, " of 
what profession are your daughters, how 
do they employ themselves ? — one, I see, 
is grown up." " Why, sir, diis eldest girl 
is astonishingly clever at her needle, and 
I Aould like to have her sent to some 
dress-maker's." The stranger guest depart- 
ed ; but in a few days the boy was sent 
for, fitted out as a midfshipman, and is now 
a lieutenant; the girl was provided with 
the situation suited to her talents, with a 
lady in Pall Mall, and is since respectably 
married . The whole expense was defrayed 
by their generous morning guest, and the 
tears of this veteran's family follow him to 
the grave." 



epitaph on the marquis op 
anglesea's leg. 

Here rests — and let no saucy knav?. 

Presume to sneer and latu^h. 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 

Is laid a BrUish Calf ! 

Por be who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole 

Will find such laagh was premature. 
For here, too, lies a «o/«> 

And here five little ones repose. 

Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes. 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot— to speak more plain — 
Rest here, of one commanding. 

Who, thouffb his wits he might retain. 
Lost half his understanding. 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 

Pour'd bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way be tau^t 

To ^ve the foe leg bail. 

And now in Englani), just as gay 

As in the battle brave. 
Goes to the rout, review, or play. 

With one foot in the grave. 
Fortune in vain here show'd her spite^ 

For he will still be found, 
Should England's sons engage in fighf, 

Besolved to stand his ground. 

But fortune's pardon I must beg j 

She meant not to disarm j 
And when she loppM the hero's l?g. 

She did not seek his h-arm. 

And but indulged a harmless whim. 

Since he could walk with one. 
She iaw two legs wer^ lost on him 

Who nev#r meant to run. 



CHARACTER OP MR. CANNING. 

It was at the close of his public career, 
that he became tb^ legislator of experience 
— ^not the puny ahd trammelled experience 
of a statesman by trade, who trembles at 
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any change in the tricks which he has been 
taught, or the routine in which he has been 
accustomed to move ; but an experience, 
libered and enlightened, which bears the 
testimony of ages and nations, and collects 
from it the general principles which regu- 
late the mechanism of society. Though 
party introduced him into the senate, me 
institution of his mind, as he became 
matured in years, preserved him in the 
happy medium between the extremes of 
party violence. As a minister, he was 
neither behind nor before the age in wMch 
he lived ; therefore, he wa»not disposed to 
drag it backwards by his antiquated opi- 
nions, nor to impel it forwards to measures 
of change for which it was unprepared- 
Mr. Canning was not naturally a man 
prone to extremes. Circumstances and 
inexperience placed him at the ultra point 
of despotism, fie was a violent lory at the 
beginning, but he lived in a country of 
freedom, where liberal principles were 
diffused. By these he was insensibly in- 
fluenced, but he was n ver hurried ty his 
feelings into visionary schemes and experi- 
ments. He had no natural alliance either 
with the tory or whig aristocracy, and he 
dreaded popular frenzy and delusion. 
Determined to uphold the constitution, he 
would have contemplated with horror any 
attempt to alter its basis or cliange its cha- 
racter. When he found that the toryism 
of his youth threatened the subversion of 
this glorious fabric he abandoned its ultra 
pecmarides. He considered power as a 
trust reposed in him for the public good. 
Instead of growing despotic in proportion 
to the elevation to which he was gradually 
raised by the voice of the people, and the 
favour of his sovereign, he exhibited the 
rare example of increasing jnoderation and 
liberality. His views enlarged with his 
qphere of influence; and when he reached 
"^e summit of his ambition, he was pre- 
pared to ineld the powers of the state with 
6ie strenuous arm of a man formed for the 
times in which he appeared destined to act 
so c'onspicuous a part. He conciliated his 
former political opponents, and, without 
yielding to their dictation, availed himself 
of their assistance. He was not properly a 
whig, but he was notuiiwill'ng that a strong 
infusion of whiggism should neutralize the 
leaven of toryism, when he saw that its 
fermentation was likely to endanger the 
safety and prosperity of his country. If, 
as a statesman, his mind was not of the very 
highest order, he was incomparably the best 
man of business, and the most effective 
public orator of his age. The long con- 
cealed, but sudden ebullition of the hatred 
of his former colleagues was highly favour- 
able to the development- of his genuine 
principles, and tended to give them nrmne$s 



aud stability. Party made him an eloquent 
debater ; experience made him a liberal 
statesman, and, welcomed by the voice of 
his sovereign and the people^ he became a 
high-m nded and patriotic minister. Of his 
domestic and foreign policy we have already 
spoken. Had i:ot Mr. Canning taken his 
seat in the cabinet on the death of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, the measures contem- 
plated by that nobleman would, no doubt, 
have been persevered in by his colleagues. 
Then insurrection acts, banishments, and 
all the rigour of an inouisition, must have 
gone on, till they could go no farther, and 
desolation closed the drama. The late 
policy was wholly Mr. Canning's ; assen- 
ted to, and supported in some degree, by 
Lord Liverpool, but contemned by most 
of those who went out of office on Mr. 
Canning's appointment to the premiership. 
Some of those measures were suggested 
long ago by memb rs of the then oppos tion, 
and portions of them were carried through 
parliament by Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Peel, 
but the spirit of the policy was Mr. Can- 
ning's, and he was suppor ed in these Ids 
measures by the opposite side, now with 
and in administration.'* 

'* The literary productions of Mr. Can- 
ning are merely specimens of his attain- 
ments, and the natural bent of his mind. 
He never intended that they should form 
the basis of his reputation . He was the best 
writer in the Anti-jacobin, the best essayist 
in the Microcosm, the master spirit in the 
Loves of the Triangles, and a satirist not 
inferior to Gifford in his New Morality: 
In fact, he was every thing he chose to hie. 
Lord Byron did not err when he said, 
'* Canning is a genius, almost an universal 
one ; an orator^ a wit, a poet, and a states- 
man." 

One other liberal testimony, the tones of 
which, like melancholy yet sublime mu5qc, 
have been wafted to us from across the At- 
lantic, to soothe and exalt us at the same 
moment, and we have done. It is that fine 
eulogy on our departed statesman, pro- 
nounced in congress by the president of the 
United States, Quincey Adams, Esq. 

*' He was a Briton through and through. 
British in his feelings, British in his aims, 
British in all his policy and projects. It 
made no difference whether the lever that 
was to raise them was fixed at home or 
abroad, for he was always and equally 
British. The influence, the grandeur, thie 
dominion of Britain were the dream of his 
boyhood ; to establish them all over the 
globe, even in the remote region were the 
waters of Columbia flow in solitude, 
formed the intense efforts of his riper 
years. For this he valued power, and for 
this he used it. Greece he left to her 
melancholy fortunes, though so mrch alive 
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to all the touching recollections and beau* 
ties of that devoted land, because the 
question of her escape from a thraldom so 
lonif , so bitter, and so unchristian, was a 
Tnriosfa and European, not a Briti^ ques- 
tion. For Britain's sake exclusively, he 
took the determination to counteract France 
and the continodt in Spanish America. 
So, for Britain's sake, he invariably 
watched, and was as invariably for coun- 
teracting the United States. He had saga- 
city to see into the present and latent 
resiurces of our commercial, our naviga* 
ting, our manufacturing strength. Upon 
the knowledge of these, actual and pros- 
pective, he took his measures ; and if we 
may or do Uiink that they were not always 
widely taken, since true liberality in the 
intercourse of nations i^-in the end apt to 
prove true wisdom, still he took them in a 
spirit that was British. 

*' Those who knew this highly gifted 
man more nearly, testify that his inter- 
course in the relations of private and 
social life was as attractive as his public 
career was brilliant and commanding. That 
it has been as brief as brilliant does but 
recal the pathetic exclamation of Burke, 
* What diadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue l* — He ascended to the pinnacle 
of all his earthly ambition only to die '." 



LINES ON MADNESS. 



Oft, at midnight hour. 



Madness, I've mus*d beside thy bofv*r. 

The walls preclude the human sight. 

The roof alone recdves the light ; 

From the U^ng tomb. 

Thro' the silent gloom. 

Faintly darU a sickly gleam ; 

The nightly Uper sends a beam. 

To mark the chamber of dismay. 

Where, remor'd from light of day. 

The tortor'd wretch is bound ; 

Mo parent, friend, or consort nigh. 

No soothing hand, no pitying eye ; 

The clanging whips resound, 

The hortid keepers' frown is there, 

Hie shrieks of rage, and pain and fear. 

O piteous way th^it moan I 

And now, a deeper groan. 

Succeeds— the struggle of imprisoned breath. 

The long drawn note of agonizing death. 



THE TWO LOVERS OF SICILY. 



In the Island of Sicily, there lived a 
beautiful girl called Biancafiore, whose 
father was a fanner of the imposts in that 
kingdom ; she had several lovers, but the 
happiest one was Tebaldo Zanche, a 



young person of gentle birth but of indif- 
ferent estate, which caused him to be more 
favourably regarded bv Bianca than her 
father desired, who had set his heart upon 
matching her with a certain wealthy mer- 
chant of Palermo. The power of a parent 
in those days being much more despotic 
than in our temperate times, the poor 
wretched girl was finally compelled to 
bestoy her hand on the merchant, 
whereupon Tebaldo instantly took leave 
of his country, and with a hopeless passion 
at heart wandered over Europe. 

As soon as she was married, Bianca was 
taken by her husband to his countiy-house, 
which was situated on the sea-coast, 
towards Girgenti, his chief delight being 
to watch the ships, as they fared to and 
fro on their mercantile embassies, whereas 
they only recalled to Bianca the small 
white sail which had disappeared with the 
unfortunate Tebaldo. This prospect of 
itself was sufficient to aggravate her me- 
lancholy, but her residence on the sea- 
shore was yet to expose her to still greater 
miseries. 

It was not uncommon in those days, for 
the Barbary cruisers, those hawks of the 
Mediterranean, to make a sudden stoop 
upon our coasts, and carry off with them, 
besides other plunder, both men and 
women, whom they sold into slavery 
amongst the Moors, in default of ransom. 
In this manner, making a descent by night 
when Mercanti was absent at Palermo, 
they burnt and plundered his house, and 
took away Bianca ; whose horror you may 
well conceive, when by the blazmg light 
of her own dwelluig, she was carried off 
by such swarthy barbarians, whose very 
language was a Fphynx's riddle to her, 
and might concern her life or death: 
and then embarked upon a sea of fire ; 
for there happened that night a phenome- 
non not unusual in the Mediterranean, 
namely, the phosphoriescence of the 
waters, which whether caused by glow- 
ing marine insects, or otherwise, makes 
the waves roll like so many blue burning 
flames. Those who have %eitne8sed it, 
know well its dismal appearance on a 
gloomy night, when the billows come 
and vanish away like fluxes of pallid fire, 
and withal so vapour-like and unsubstan- 
tial, that apparently the vessel, or any 
gross corporal substance, must needs sink 
into its ghastly abyss. With such a dreary 
scene, therefore, and in the midst of those 
tawny-coloured infidel Moors, with their 
savage visages and uncouth garments and 
glittering arms, His no marvel if Bianca 
thought herself amongst infemals and 
the demons of torture on the sulphureous 
lake. 

On the morrow, which scarcely brought 
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any assuagement of her fears, they had 
lost nght of Sicily, and at last she was 
dUsembarked at Oraa, which is an African 
port, over against Spain. Meanwhile 
T^>a]do was landing at Palermo, wliere 
he learnt, with a renewal of all hispangs^ 
the fate of his beloved mistress. Forget- 
ting all his enmity, therefore, he repaired 
presently to Mercanti, to concert with him 
now to redeem her out of the hands q( the 
accursed Moors, a proceeding which he 
would not have paused for, had fortune 
put it in his power to proceed instantly to 
ner ransom. 

The merchant lamenting his years and- 
infirmities, which forbade h'm to go in 
search of his wife, Tebaldo readilv offer- 
ed himself to proceed in his behalf ; add- 
ing, '^ that it was only through the 
poverty of his means that he had not 
sailed already at his own suggestion, but 
that if Mercanti would fumii^ him with 
the requisite sums, he should hope to res- 
tore the unfortunate Bianca to ms arms.'* 
The merchant wondering very much at 
this proposal, and asking, what securities 
he could offer for such a trust—* 

*' Alas I" quoth Tebaldo, " I have 
nothing to pledge for my performance, 
except an unhsmpy love for her, that 
would undergo thnce-told perils for her 
sake . I am that hopeless Tebaldo Zanche, 
who was made so eminently miserable by 
her marriage : nevertheless, I will forgive 
that, as w3l as all other mischances, if I 
may but approve my honourable regard 
for her, by this self-devoted service. There 
are yet some reasona^ le doubts you may 
well entertain of my disinterestedness and 
fidelity on such a mission, and I know 
not how to remove them ; but when you 
think of the dangerous infidels in whose 
hands she now is, I have a hope that vou 
may brin^ yourself to think her as sare at 
least in mine.** 

The passionate Tebaldo enforced these 
arguments with so many sincere tears 
and solemn oaths, and, besides, depicted 
so naturally the horrible condition of the 
lady amongst the Moors, that at last the 
merchant consented to his request, and 
furnishing him with the proper authorities, 
the generous lover, with a loyal heart, 
which designed nothing less than he had 
professed, set sail on his arduous adven- 
ture. 

Let us pass over the hardships and dan- 
gers of such an enterprize, and above all 
its cruel anxieties, the hopes which were 
raised at Tunis being wrecked again at 
Algiers, till at Ust he dscovered Bianca 
amongst the slaves of a chief pirate at 
Oran, who, de^airingof aransom, began 
to contemplate her as his own mistress 
Tebaldo 's bargainwas soon made ; where- 



upon the ladv was set at liberty, and to 
her unroeakable joy, by the hands of her 
own beloved Zancne ; yet when they re- 
naembered the final coaseouence of her 
freedom, the brightness or their delight 
was quenched with some very bitter tears. 
The generosity of their natures, however, 
triumphed over these regrets, and with 
sad hearts, but full of virtuous resolution, 
they re-embarked together, in a Genoese 
carrack for Palermo. 

And now th^ evil fortune still pursued 
them, for falling in with a Sallee rover, 
although they escaped a second capture by 
the faat-sailmg of their ship, they were 
chased a long way out of their course into 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the wind turn- 
ing contrary, increased towards night to a 
violent tempest. ,In this extremity it re- 
quired all the tenderness of Tebaldo to 
encourage Bianca, whose low-spirited con- 
dition made her more fearfully alive to the 
horrors of the raging sea ; which indeed 
roared round t^em as if the watery desert 
had hungry lions of its own, as well as 
the sandy wastes of Africa, but ten times 
more terrible ; the ship's timbers, besides, 
straining as if they would part asunder, 
and the storm howling through the cordage 
like the voices of those evil angels, who, 
it iff believed, were cast into tl^ dreadfuL 
deep. 

When the daylight appeared, there was 
no glimpse of any land, but the ship was 
tossing in the centre of a mere wil- 
derness of sea, and under the pilch-black 
and troubled clouds, which were still 
driving by a fierce wind towards the 
south. The sails were torn into shreds, 
and the mariners, ignorant of where they 
were, let the ship drift at the mercy of the 
unmerciful elements, which slacked not 
their fury because the prey no longer re- 
sisted, but as^ulted the helpless bark with 
unmitigated rage. 

It could be no great wrong of Tebaldo 
and Bianco, if, at such a time, they ex- 
changed one embrace together in everlast- 
ing farewell. They then composed them- 
selves to die calmly as became them, in 
each others company ; not with any vain 
shrieks or struggles ; but heroically, as 
they had lived and loved. Thus sitting 
together in a martyr-like mood, and listen- 
ing to the awful rushes of the waters across 
the deck, they heard a sudden noise over- 
head, which caused Tebaldo to look forth, 
and, lo ! there were the drunken mariners 

Eutting off from the ship's side in the long- 
oat, beinff beguiled to their fate by a 
glimpse of land, which none but their ex- 
perienced eyes could yet discover. How- 
ever, they had not struggled far with their 
oars, when three monstrous curling bil- 
lows, a great deal loftier than any of the 
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rest^ tamed the boat over and oirer, wash- 
ing out all the poor easpiiig soulf that 
were therein, whon uis ensuing waves 
swallowed tip one b^ one, without letting 
eventhdr d^dng ones be heard through 
the bewildermg foam. 

After this sacrifice, as thoufh it had 
appeased the an?ry Diety of me ocean, 
the storm sensibly subsided ; and in an 
hour or two, the skies clearing up, Tebal- 
do perceived that the^ were off a small 
s(ditary island— 4he smp soon after strik- 
ing upon a coral reef, about two hundred 
faSioms from the shore. The skies still 
frowning with a rearward storm, Tebaldo 
lost no time in frammg a rude raft, with 
spars and empty barrels; upon whieb 
placing Bianca, with such stores and im- 
plements as he could collet, he paddled 
towards the land, where they landed safely 
upon a Uttle sandy beech. 

Their first act was to return thanks to 
God for their miraeidons preservation : 
after which they partook of a repast^ that 
after their fatigues ins very needfiil ; and 
tbm ascended a gentle sloping hill which 
gave them a pro«)ect of the idand. It 
was a small, verdant place^ withott any 
human inhalntants, — but there were mil-< 
Bobs of marine birds upon Uie rocks, as 
tame as donfestic fowls, and a prodigious 
number of rabbits : the interior country, 
be^des, seemed well wooded with various 
trees, and the groimd funrished divers 
kind of herbs, and some very gigantic 
vegetables, together with many European 
flowers, the transportation of which to such 
desolate and insular places is a mystery to 
ihis day. 

The weather again turning boisterous^ 
fliey took shelter in a focky cavern, which 
the kioid hand of Nature had scooped out 
So commodiOusly, that it seemed to have 
been provided with a foresight of their 
Wants. Thns^ with their stores from the 
ship, they were insured against any great 
present hardships — ^but one. Many un- 
lucky lovers, I wot, have sighed for such 
an island, to tak^ refuge in from the 
stem-hearted world ; yet here were two 
such fond persons in such an asylum, 
betwixt whom fate had set up an eternal 
bar ! Such thoughts as these could not 
but present themselves very sorrowfully to 
the minds of Tebaldo and Bian<Ja ; never- 
0ieless he served her with, the most tender 
and devoted homage, attfd as love taught 
him, contributed, by a thousand apt con* 
trivances, to her comfort and ease. 

In this manner suppose theto to spend 
five or six days — the cave being their 
shelter, and Tebaldo, by fishing, or fowl- 
ing, or ensnaring the conies, providing a 
change of f.wd ; so that, excepting the 
original hardship of their fortufie, the 



lovers bad Utde eauae to eoiiiplaia Their 
solitary condition, however^ and the me- 
lanchobr of Bianca, 1^ to many Tittle 
acts of fondness frott Tebaldo, which 
were almost as painful td ejtchai^ as to 
withhold. It was no woalder, uien> if 
sometimes in the anguiah of his beartj 
some expressions of impatience burst from 
his lips, to which she answered with her 
tears. 

At last one day when they were sitting 
on a gusty rock, which overlooked the 
sea, they both turned ot once towards each 
other, w ih adverse faces and so despairing 
a look, that they cast themselves by com- 
mon coBsent into each other's arms. In 
tho n^xt moment, however, forcing them- 
selves asunder, Tebaldo b^an as follows, 
whikt Bianea covered her face with her 
hands:— 

'* I can bear this cruel Ife no longer ! 
better were we far apart, as when you 
were livinff in Sicily, and I roaming for 
ttnattalnable peace all over the world. 
The restraint of distance was dreadful but 
involuntary, and nothing so painful as 
this! Tour tears flow &fore my sight, 
yet I must not kiss them away without 
trembling, nor soothe your audible grief 
upon my bosom^ — nor mingle my sighs 
with yours, though we breathe the same 
hmited alt, and not in a distant cUme. We 
were made for each other, as our mutual 
love ackiiowledges ; and yet here, where 
there be none l^sides ourselves, we must 
be several and estran^. My heart is 
torn asunder by such imperative contra- 
dictions. Metninks there be but us two 
real ereatures in the world, aiul yet the 
horrible phantom of a third steps in between 
and frowns us miserably apart ! Oh, 
Bianea ! I am crazed with doubitsiL dare 
hardly to nailie ; but if fate did\o6t mean 
to unite us in revocation ofHte 'f(irmer 
cruelty, why should we be thus-'thjrown 
together, where thefe are none 'be^es? 
As eternal a bar as was set up betwe^ ns^. 
Is now fixed between you and your hus- 
band ; nature herself, by thb hopeless se- 
paration, divorcing jou from all other 
ties. God knows with what scmpulous 
exactness I have aimed at the fulnlitaent 
of my promise^but it were' hard td bfe 
bound to an impracticable solution. It 
was true we mignfrriot thus think o£ .each 
other in Sicily-^imt we meet her© as if 
beyond the grav^. If we are, as I believe, 
in the forlohi ciftntre of th^ vast ocean, 
what reasonable hope is there of our re- 
demption : — since t^n, we are to spoid 
the resit of our days together in this place, 
we can wrong no o6e, but redress a great 
wrong to ourselves, by the stricter union 
of our fates, which are thus far already 
married together, until the tomb." 
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The miserable Bianoa wept abundantly 
at- this discourse; however, she begged 
that Tebaldo would not mention the sub- 
ject for at least seven more days, in 
which time she hoped God might save . 
them from such a step bv sendmg some 
ship to their succour. She spent almost 
all this interval in watching from tiie 
coast, but still there came no vessel, not 
so much even as a speck on the horizon, 
to give her any hope of return. Tebaldo 
then resuming his arguments, she answer- 
ed him thus : — 

" Oh, my dearest Tebaldo ! let us 
rather die as we have lived, victims of 
implacable fate, than cast any reproach 
upon our innocent loves. As it is, no one 
can reprove our affection, which, though 
violently controuled, we have never dw- 
avowed ; but it would kill me to have to 
bludi for its unworthy close. It is true 
tiiat in one point we are disunited, but' 
there is no distance between our souls. 
We may not indeed gratify our fondness 
by caresses, but it is still something to 
bestow our kindest language, and looks, 
and prayers, and all lawful and honest 
attentions upon each other ; nay, do not 
you furnish me with the means of life and 
every thing that I enjoy 1 which my heart 
tells me must be a very grateful office to 
your love. Be content, then, to be the 
preserver and protector, and the very com- 
forter of my life, which it is happiness 
enough for me to owe to your loving 
hands. It is true that another man is my 
husband, but you are my guardian angel, 
and show a love for me that as much sur- 
passes his love as the heavenly nature is 
above the earthly. I would not have you 
stoop from this pitch, as you needs must 
— ^by a defect of virtue and honoiu" ; still, 
if you in^, I will become what you wish, 
but I beseech you consider, ere that deci- 
sion, the debasement which I must suffer 
in your esteem. Nevertheless, before 
such an evil hoiu", I hope God will send 
some ship to remove us, though, if I might 
prefer my own sinful will before His, I 
would ramer of all be dead.*' 

The despairing lovers at these words 
wished mutually m their heails, that they 
had perished together in the waves that 
were fretting before them, — ^when Bianca, 
looking up towards the horizon, perceived 
the masts and topmost sails of a ship, 
whose hull was still hidden by the con- 
vexity of the waters.* At this sight, 
though it had come seemingly at her own 
invocation, she turned as pale as mnble, 
and with a faltering voice bade Tebaldo 
observe the vessel, which' with a deathlike 

* See the Embellishment, illustrative of the 
aboTe, page I. 



gaze he had already fixed in the distance 2 
— ^for doubtless they would rather have 
remained as they were till they died, than 
return to the separation which awaited 
them in SicUy :---however,. the ^ip. still 
approached with a fair wind, and at last 
put out a pinnace, which made directly 
towards the island. 

And now Tebaldo became a bitter con- . 
vertite from his own arguments, confessing 
that it was better to breathe only the same 
air constantly with Bianca, than to resign 
her companionship to another ; neither 
did she refuse to partake in his regrets . 
and more tears were never shed by any 
exiles on the point of returning to their . 
native land. With heavy hearts, there- 
fore, they descended, hand in hand, like 
the first pair of lovers when they quitted 
their paradise, to whom, no doubt, these 
sad Sicilians inwardly compared them- 
selves, as they walked lingeringly to meet 
the boat, wmch belonged to a vessel of 
Genoa, and had been sent to obtain a sup- 
ply of wood and water. The mariners 
wondered very much at their a{>pea;ance, 
and especially at Bianca, who wore a fan- 
tastical cap, made of rabbit skms, with a 
cloak of the same motley fur to defend 
her from the sharp sea air ; and as for 
Tebaldo, his garments were as motley as 
hers, being pimy seaman's apparel and 
partly his own, whilst his beard and mus* 
taches had grown to a savage length. 

The sailors, however, took them very 
wiUingly on bQard, where they inquired 
eagerly concerning Mercanti ; but 
almough the captam knew him well, 
having often carried his freightages, he 
could give no tidings of his estate. He 
promised, notwithstanding, to touch at 
Palermo ; whether the ship made a very 
brief passage, to the infinite relief of the 
lovers: for now, after all their misfor- 
tunes, they were about to return to the 
same miserable point where they began. 
Bianca, therefore, spent the whole time of 
the voyage in grieving apart in her own 
cabin, not daring to trust herself in sight 
of Tebaldo ; who on his part, at the pros- 
pect of their separation after such an 
mtimate communion of danger and dis- 
tresses, was ready to cast himself into the 
sea. 

- Suppose them, then, arrived at Paler- 
mo, where Tebaldo, with a sadder heart 
heart than he had foreseen, proceeded to 
complete his undertaking, by rendering up 
Bianca. to her husband. He repaired, 
therefore, to the house, and inquired for 
Mercanti ; whereupon, being ^own into 
his presence — 

** I am come," said he, *' to render up 
my trust, and would to God that my life 
were a part of the submission. I have 
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redeemed your wife, at the cost of your 
ten thousand florins and some perils 
besides ; for which, if you owe me any 
thing, I leave her my executor, for 1 
haYe nothing left me now but to die.*' 

The merchant, looking somewhat ama* 
zed at his discourse, then answered him 
thus: — 

'' If the lady you meak of is the wife 
of my brother Gio. Mercanti, he has been 
dead these three months ; but I shall re- 
joice to see her, and, likewise, to make 
over the properties that belong to her by 
his bequest. And for the eminent service 
you have rendered to her, for my late 
brother's sake, I will gratefully repay you, 
his last words having been full of concern 
for his dear lady, and of confidence in 
the integrihr of the Sisnor Tebaldo 
Zanche ; which name I doubt not you 
have made honourable in your own per- 
son. I beseech of you, therefore, to lead 
me instantly to ipy kinswoman, that I 
may entertain her as she deserves." 

The overjoyed Tebaldo, without wait- 
ing to^make any answer to these courte- 
sies, ran instantly on board ship to Bianca, 
who now, without any reserve, cast her- 
self into his loving arms. She did not 
forget, however, me tears that were due 
to Uie generosity of her dead husband, but 
mourned for bun a decent season ; after 
which, with the very good-will of her 

Earents and all parties, she gave her 
and to the faithful Tebaldo. Thus, after 
many trials, which they endured nobly, 
they were finally made happy, as their 
lon^ misfortunes and virtue well deser- 
vea : and their names are preserved until 
this day, as the Two Faithful Lovers of 
Sicily.— i/oo<f* National Talcs, 



MYSTERIES: or, REUGIOUS 
DRAMAS. 

These devout spectacles have been 
generally believed to have originated with 
Sie pilgrims who returned from the Holy 
Land, or other consecrated places ; they 
began by composing canticles of their 
travels, and amused their religious fancies 
by interweaniug scenes, of which Christ, 
the apostles, ana other objects of devotion, 
served as themes. These pilgrims travelled 
in troops, and stood in the public streets, 
where they recited their poems, staff 
in hand ; while their cnaplets and 
cloaks^ covered with shells and images 
of various colours, formed a picturesque 
exhibition, which at length excited the 
piety of the citizens to erect occasionally 
a stage on an extensive spot of ground. 
From such circumstances most probably 



we may date the origin of our present dra- 
matic exhibitions. These spectacles served 
as the amusement and instruction of the 
people. So attractive were these gross 
exhibitions, in the darker ages, that they 
formied one of the principal ornaments of 
the reception which was given to princes 
when they entered tovms. 

When these m3r8teries were performed, 
at a more improved period, the actors 
were distinguished characters, and very 
frequently were composed of Ate ecclesi- 
astics of the neighbouring villages. Their 
E reductions were not divided into acts, 
ut into different days of performance, 
and they were acted in the open plain. 
In these pieces the actors represented the 
person of the Almighty, after their fashion, 
without being sensible of the gross im- 
propriety. §0 unskilful were ttey in this 
infancy of the theatrical art, that very 
serious consequences were often produced 
by their rimculous blunders and ill 
managed machinery. In the history of 
the French theatre the following anec- 
dotes are preserved which throw con- 
siderable light upon these singular repre- 
sentations and their performers. 

In the year 1437, when Conrad, Bishop 
of Metz, caused the Mystery of the 
Passion to be represented on the plain of 
Veximiel, near that city, the Almighty 
was represented by an old gentleman, by 
name Nicholas Neufchatel, curate of St, 
Victory, of Metz, and who was very 
near expiring on the cross had he not 
been timely assisted ; he was so enfeebled 
that it was agreed another priest abould 
be placed on the cross the next day, to 
finish the representation of the person 
crucified, and which was done; at the 
same time the ssdd Mr. Nicholas under- 
took to perform the resurrection, which 
beino; a less difficult task, he did it ad- 
mirably well. Another priest, whose 
name was John de Dicey, curate of 
Metrange, personated Judas, who was 
almost stifled while he hung on the 
tree, by his neck beng nearly dislocated ; 
this was fortunately perceived time enough 
to allow him to be taken down and re- 
covered. 

Another instance is recorded by John 
Bouchet, in his Annals of Aquitaine, a 
French author who lived in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which informs us 
that in the year 1486, he saw played and 
exhibited in mysteries, by persons of 
Poctiers, the Nativity, Passdon, and Resur- 
rection of Christ, in great triumph and 
splendour, before an immense assemblage 
of the ladies and genUemen from the 
surrounding provinces. 

The first of these incongruous exhibir 
tions in Italy is said to have taken place 
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ats early as 1243^ and the earliest account 
of them m England is recorded by Mat- 
thew Paris^ me English historian, who 
wrote in the thirteenth century, detailing 
in his writings ftte performance of a 
religions plsrj by the scholars of the Abbey 
school of Dunstable; these representa- 
tions were given in most of -the counties 
of England, especially Chester and War- 
wickshire, and furnished amusement for 
all classes, from the king and the nobles 
down to the meanest peasant. The per- 
formers who assumed the characters in 
the drama Were the religious of monas- 
teries, the puj^ils of learned men, the 
trading companies of cities, and the soci- 
ety of Paridi Clerks, in London, who 
were greatly famed for their performances 
at the Skinners' Well, Clerkenwell. The 
period of the year when these amuse- 
ments were resorted to was the festival of 
Corpus Christi day. 



SONNET. 

SNOW BY MOONLIGHT. 



Enchain'd by frost, all desolate, «iid drear, . 

Still nature shines in dazrling^robe array*d ; 
The moon's bright beams this dismal prospect 
cheer, 

Gleam o*er the heath, and glitter in the glade, 
lioog lines of silver radiance mnrk the vale, 

Mantling yon cot, whose roofs low rafted 
shake. 
Beneath their fleecy load ; or o*er the dale. 

Lends anew glory to the spangled brake* 
Not so with me, chill*d by the piercing blast, 

Of ke<*n misfortune bitter, fierce, and cold ; 
0*er life's expanse my eager eyes I cast. 

No 4 awn of hope these cheerless realms unfold^ 
A trackless wild arrests my shuddMos sights 

Without a star to gild the horrors ofthe night. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

THS DISCOVBRY OP GUNPOWDElt. 

We owe the discovery of this destruc- 
tive agent to a circumstance that happened 
in 1292, to Barthold Schwartz, otherwise 
called the Black Monk, or Consiantine 
Aucklitzen, a native of Fribourg, in 
Germany, which was occasioned by his 
having put some saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal in a mortar, for some chemical 
preparation ; a spark of fire accidentally 
ilew into it, when the mortar was rent 
asunder by the sudden explosion. 

The 'monk, who, unfortunately for 
mankind, escaped with his life, had no 
sooner recovered his fright than he began 
to make experiments, which by moderat- 
ing of this dreadful composition, taught 



hun how to use it as a sure engine of 
destruction. 

Though the invention has been set down 
in the pages of history as the result of 
German ingenuity, yet it ought to be 
nmked among the discoveries of this 
country. For the ingredients of gim- 
powder, and the art of making it, waa 
known to the celebrated Roger Bacon, 
an English monk, who was bom near 
Hchester. in the year 1214, is very cer- 
tain. But that humane philosopher, 
aware of the danger of communicating 
such a baneful discovery to the world, 
so transposed the letters of the Latin word 
which Mgnify charcoal as to render the 
whole obscure and unintelligible. By 
this means he rendered it difficult for any 
one to discover the fatal secret by the 
perusal of his works, and secured to him- 
self the honour of the invention, if it 
should be discovered by any other person. 

Enabled as we are to state correctly the 
date when the art of making gunpowder 
was first found out, yet we are at fault 
when we attempt to attach a date as to 
its first being employed to discharge fire 
arms; however, but a short period in- 
tervened from its being first made, to its 
use in the field, for we find that it tra- 
velled from Germany int« France, as maV 
be seen by the following item from the 
accounts of the treasurer of war, in the 
year 1338, — ** To Henry de Faumichan, 
for gunpowder and other thinofs necessary 
for the cannon at the seige of Puy Guil- 
laume." In 1340 the English wer6 
compelled to raise the seige of Eu, at 
which artillery was employed by the 
garrison : — ^this artillery consisted of two 
large ** iron boxes" which they loaded with 
round pebbles. It was considered as a 
remarkable instance of good fortune that 
these pieces had received no damage ; 
proving, that the art of managing them 
with effect was unknown. Froissard tells 
us that when. the English laid seige to 
St. Malo, in 1373, they had four hun- 
dred cannon with them,' which account is 
somewhat at variance with Hume's de- 
tail in his History of England, where 
he seems to say that at the beseiging of 
Orleans, in the reign of Henry VI. in the 
year 1428, " that it mi^ht be reckoned 
among the first sciges where cannon was 
employed in Europe to advantage." The 
cannon spoken of by Froissart were 
hand cannons, which was carried by two 
men, and fired from a rest fixed m the 
ground. These portable fire arms were 
not used in France till the reign of Charleis 
the Sixth. In Italy gunpowder was first 
used against the Genoese by the Vene- 
tians, in 1380. Some authorities sfate it 
to have been first employed in Europe, at 
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Chrogia, a^nst Laurence de Medicis, 
when all Italy made a complaint against 
it, as a manifest contravention of the law 
of arms. 

The introduction of gunpowder and fire 
arms may be looked upon as giving a 
fatal blow to chivalry, and the cause of 
effecting a total alteration in the art of 
war. The bravest warrior could no longer 
rely on his personal prowess, or the ex- 
cellence of nis arms, as means of defence 
against an adversary, who though des- 
titute of courage, might with success 
attack him at a distance. A tranquil in- 
trepicfity, accustomed to give and to 
receive cleath without design as without 
fear, was now substituted in the room of 
that active valour which had hitherto 
been deemed the chief support of hostile 
armies. Battles became more bloody in 
proportion as the means of mutual de- 
struction were multiplied. By this new 
mode of fighting every man was rendered 
fit for the purposes of war. Armies were 
more numerous, and nations exhausted 
their resources in augmenting their mili- 
tary forces. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— No. H, 

PLOUGH MONDAY IN ENGLAND. 

The first Monday after Twelfth day is 
called Plough Monday, and appears to 
have receive that name from the circum- 
stance of its being the first day after 
Christmas on which husbandmen resume 
their labours with the plough, in some 
parts of England and more especially in 
the north. The farming men have a pro- 
cession in which the plough is drawn by 
a number of men, stnpped to their clean 
white shirts, having waiscoats beneath as 
a protection against cold ; their arms are 
gaUy decorat^ with ribbons of various 
colours, their hats being ornamented in 
the same way. On this occasion it is 
usual to have the ceremony attended 
by a female, . sprucely bedizened, term- 
ed the Bessy, tiie sport being height- 
ened by a humorous countryman repre- 
senting a fool, who generally performs a 
variety of curious feats to the admiration 
of all the beholders : the procession is 
sometimes attended by morris dancers 
when they can be procured, but there is 
always a sportive dance by a few village 
lads and lasses in their holiday finery, with 
an abundance of ribbands. Money is col- 
lected from the farmers and inhabitants of 
the town or village, which is spent at night 
in conviviality. In times past the Christ- 
mas holidays were wholly devoted to pas- 



time, the gentry and farmers feastmg their 
servants and taskmen, on which occasion 
but little was done in tiie field until Plough 
Monday, and on • the morning of that 
day both man and maid shewed their 
readiness to obey the call by seeing 
which would be me earliest riser, when if 
the ploughman collected his implements of 
labour before the maid placed the kettle 
on the fire, he was the gainer of the 
Shrove-tide cock instead of Sie maid. For 
a more extended account of ceremonies 
obser\'ed on this day, see Mr. Hone's 
E. D. B. vol. 1, to which we are indebted 
materially for this account. 



TYRIAN DYE OP THE ANCIENTS. 

It has been supposed by many authors 
that England must have been known to the 
primitive inhabitants of the world, from 
the circumstance that they used ^ oxide 
of tin m making their Tyrian dye, as the 
use of cochineal without it would not have 
produced the brilliancy of colour which it 
was so famed for possessing. In making 
this dye, it is only necessary to infuse a 
little nitro muriate of tin in some cochineal 
extract, and it will be at once exhibited. 

REMARKS ON RESTORING FADED INK. 

Berthollet in his " Elements of the 
Arts of Dyeing," makes the following ob- 
servations on this very useful liquid. " Ink 
turns blacker by exposure to the air, be- 
cause the oxigen that the gall-nutt attracts 
from the iron is insufficient to produce in 
it the requisite degree of combustion,which 
is effected by additional oxigen from the 
atmosphere. Ink made with a large pro- 
portion turns yellow, because the iron not 
being saturated with the astringent matter 
absorbs oxigen. Hence infusion of galls 
will restore the legibility of old writings, 
as well as Prussian alkali." 



nnurfotima* 



J. p. kemble and delpini. 
Many anecdotes are told of this cele- 
brated master of posture and grimftce, but 
none exhibit his eccentricity and selfish- 
ness (a combination, by the by , generally 
found in the characters of too many fo- 
reign artistes of the Theatre and Opera) 
in a more ludicrious point of view than 
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the following^^ which was one evening 
related at Brookes's by Mr. Sheridan, 
when the Prince and Duke of York, who 
knew Delpini well, were present. 

It should be premised, that several 
members of the Royal Family, and par- 
ticularly the Prince of Wales, had pressed 
Sheridan to procure the insertion of 
Delpini's name in the books of the 
Theatrical Fund, in order to secure a 

Srovision for his old age. Mr. Sheridan 
id all in his power to promote the object 
in question ; but one grand difficulty was 
started in the course of the negociation, 
which even his influence could not well 
remove : — this was, that as Mr. Delpini 
was merely a clown, he could not be 
admitted; for the laws of the society 
forbade relief to any but such as were 
accustomed to tpeak on the sta^e. A 
remedy, however, was at length sug- 
gested, viz : that a few words should be 
written in the forthcoming pantomime, for 
Delpini to repeat; and thus he was to 
rank among the Garricks and the Kembles 
of the day. 

The words in question were only three 
in number ; and they were to be uttered 
by Delpini in the character of a Magician, 
at the instant that Harlequin and Colum- 
bine were in the act of embracing : they 
were — Pluck them asunder ! 

Big with the expectation of his pension, 
but more so with the importance of his 
new character, Delpini repeated the 
above short sentence on every occasion, 
for several weeks, and with every possi- 
ble variety of accent and intonation. 
There was not a performer in the theatre 
whom he did not apply to, to hear him 
rehearse hb part; so that, at length, 
every one voted him a complete bore. 

The gentlemen whose applause he was 
most anxious of obtaining was Mr. Kem- 
ble ; and whenever he met him behind 
the scenes, in the passages, or in the 
green-room, he caught hold of him by 
the arm or by a button, and held him 
fast, until he had repeated the important 
words with suitable ofesture and action. 
One night, as Kemble was standing be- 
side the wing, helmeted and buskined as 
Coriolanus, and with truncheon ip hand, 
preparing to lead the Volsci forth to 
battle, Delpini m^de his appearance, and 
thus addressed the Roman hero : 

*' Mistare Kembel, I am ver glad I av 
found you, Sare, you sal see me rehearsal 
my part." 

** Not now," answered Kemble, " it is 
impossible, Mr. Delpini ; do you not see 
that I am just going on the stage ?" 

*' But," persisted the grimacier, '* I sal 
not detain you, Sare, un moment; you 
sal see dat I pronounce mon charactere. 



proprement ; and vith de propere em- 
phasis on de last voard." 

" Well, well I" replied Kemble, pet- 
tishly ; ** begin, begm :— I must go on 
the stsige directly." 

*' I sal not detain you, Sare," returned 
Delpini, as he leaned on his right leg, 
and threw out his arm at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Then, infusing into 
his countenance all the imitative rage 
which it was capable of expressing, he 
bellowed out, "JPlockdem assonrfer^.'" 

Poor Kemble, the muscles of whose 
face had been screwed up to the most 
heroic pitch, felt his risible chord so 
tickled by Pelpini's ludicrous pronunci- 
ation and manner, that, at that instant 
receiving his cue of entrance, he was 
forced to turn his head aside from the 
audience, for nearly a minute, before he 
could address his troops without laughing. 

At length, the awful, important, and 
ominous night arrived when Mr. Delpini 
was to make his debut as a speaking ac- 
tor. To those who are acquainted with 
the nature of what is, among theatri- 
cal people, termed stage fright, Uie 
writer need not state, that, however 
perfectly a young actor may be able to 
repeat his part by rote, in his own 
apartment, or at rehearsal ; there is a 
something, when he comes before the au- 
dience, in all the blaze of dazzling light 
reflected upon his person, that strikes him 
with terror, binds up his tongue, deprives 
him of memory, scatters his senses, and 
roots him to the spot, as if he were in a 
state of fascination : or, to speak in thea- 
trical terms, " he is stuck fast." 

Such was the case with poor Delpini : 
he had repeated his little part until he had 
almost forgotten it, for it had left no im- 
pression upon his mind ; and his extreme 
anxiety destroyed even the little chance 
there was of his recollecting it in the time 
of need. He had spoken the words at 
least ten thousand times : he had repeat- 
ed them sitting, standing, walking, lying ; 
he had rehearsed them to all sorts of per- 
sons, and on all occasions, both at home 
and abroad ; he had given them every va- 
riety of form, accent, and emphasis, of 
which they were capable — but, when the 
hour of trial came, he was found wanting. 

The performers had crowded around, 
all anxious for his success, and all ready 
to prompt him ; but, as Solomon says, 
** in the multitude of advisers the counsel 
faileth," so it turned out on the present 
occasion. Columbine had flown to her 
faithful lover, aud locked him in her fast 
embrace : the magician's wand was raised 
aloft to command their separation ; but — 
no words accompanied the action. Del- 
pini was stuck fast. Voices from every 
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side cried out, ** Now, Delpini, now's 
your time I — lire away, my hearty !— 
speak, man ! — why dont you speak ? But 
toe magician was, himself, in a state of 
enchantment ; — he was immoveable; — 
until the prompter's voice was heard 
above the rest, saying, << Pluck them 
asunder ! " These wonis shot across his 
brain like a flash of lightning : he reco- 
vered from his trance, and repeating his 
action with the wand, he roared out, mai- 
9on DERE plock et •' " , 

This ludicrous termination of his ar- 
dtunu labours made the theatre echo with 
laughter, both behind and before the cur- 
tain ; and poor Delpini retired behind the 
scenes, in a state of the mo^t complete 
discomfiture. Being a little recovered, 
however, he said to several of the perfor- 
mers who came up to condole with him^ 
their sides shaking with laughter, " Ne- 
vere mind, ladies and gentlemens : dose 
may laugh dat lose ; I av win, and sal 
laugh to my self. — I av gain de pension, 
by Gar ! and I care noting at all for no- 
body." — London Clubs. 

ORIGIN OF COCK-FIGHTING. 

The Atheni ns upon gaining a victory 
over the Persians, made a law, that on a 
certain day in every year, there should be 
an exhibition of a cock-fight, which cus- 
tom arose from the following circumstance: 
— When Themistocles, the Athenian ge- 
neral, led an army of his countrymen 
against the Barbarians, he saw two cocks 
fighting. The spectacle was not lost upon 
hira ; he made his army halt, and thus ad- 
dressed them . — '* These cocks," said he, 
"are not fighting for their country, for their 
paternal gods, nor do they endure this for 
the monuments of their ancestors, for the 
sake of glory in the cause of liberty, or 
for their off8prinff,the only motive, is, that 
one is determined not to yield to the other." 

CURIOUS PARODY OP A DEAN OF CAN- 
TER8URT. 

Dr. Boys, a learned divine, and a dean 
of Canterbury, in the reign of James I. 
was a very warm adversary a^nst the 
pope : he would often attack him, both 
with unsparing ridicule and elaborate ar- 
gument. Strange as it may sound, he 
turned the Lord's prayer into an execra- 
tion upon his holiness, which he intro- 
duced with great applause in a sermon 
preached on the anniversary of the gun- 
powder plot at St. Paul's Cross. The 
execration consisted of the following very 
singular parody : — '' Our pope, which 
art at Rome, accursed be thy name : thy 
kingdom perish : thy will be hindered a^ 
in heaven, so also on earth. Give us this 
day our cup in the Lord's supper, and re- 



store us our mone^ which we have given 
thee for indulgencies : and lead us not into 
heresy, but deliver us from misery : for 
thine is hell, pitch, and sulphur, for ever 
and ever." 



EPIGRAM. 

Written bv Sir John Harrington, the 
Poet, one of the translators of Arios- 
to's Orlando Furioso, and familiarly 
addressed to hb contemporary, a Mr. 
John Davys, of Hereford, upon their 
being accused of having borrowed from 
the works of Martial, the latin epigra- 
matist : — 

My dear friend Darvs, some a^atnsf ns partial^ 
H ave found we steal some good coneeKi from 

Martial, 
So, though they grant our verse hath some 

acumen, 
Tetmake they fools aospect, we scant tni« 

men. 
But Sur««y did the same, and worthy Wyatt, 
And they had praige and reputation by it, 
And Hey wood, whom your potting down hath 

raised. 
Did use the same, and with the same is praised 
Wherefore if they hod wit, that so did trace us 
Thej must agaih for their own credits grace us. 
Or else, to our more honour and their griefs. 
Match us at least with honourable thieves. 

Gents, Mag, 



EFFECTUAL MODE OF CURING A QUIKSET. 

The following anecdote is told of the 
celebrated physician. Dr. Radcliffe^ who 
by his great skill gained the top of his 
Drofession in the reign of William and 
Mary. He was chosen a member of par- 
liament for Buckingham a year before his 
death, which took place in 1714. The 
doctor being once sent for into the country 
to attend a gentleman ill of an inveterate 
(}uinsey, and finding that no external or 
intenial application would be of service, 
he desired tne lady of the house to order a 
hasty pudding to be made ; when it was 
done his own servants were to bring it up, 
& while the pudding was preparing he gave 
them his private instructions. In a snort 
time it was set on the table in full view of 
the patient. '* Come Jack and Dick,*' 
said Kadcliffe, '* eat as quickly as possi- 
ble, you have had no breakfast this morn- 
ing.''^ Both began with their spoons, but 
on Jack's dipping once to Dick's twice, & 
quarrel arose. Spoonfuls of hot pudding 
were discharged on both sides, and at last 
handfuls were pelted at each other. The 
patient on beholding the ludicrous specta- 
cle was seized with an immoderate fit of 
laughter, the quinsey burst and discharged 
its contents, and the doctor soon completed 
the cure, to the great satisfaction of his 
patient. 
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FREDBRICR THE GRBAT^ THE PAGE^ AND 
THE JEW. 

Some fine cherries had been brought, 
unusually early in the season, from the 
hot-house at Fotsdam ; and the King, 
upon their being served in the dessert, 
took a few from the plate, and directed 
the late General Cliss (at that time one of 
the royal pages) to carry them, with his 
Majesty's respects, to the apartments of 
the Queen. the thoughtless youth, 
strongly tempted by the look of the glow- 
ing fruit before him, and never contem- 
plating the possibility of the circumstance 
reaching the King's ear, diminished half 
of them before he reached the landings 
place leading to her Majesty's suit ; and 
then, half adiamed of presenting so scanty 
a number, and powerfully urged by the 
imp of mischief, he scrupled not to con- 
sume the remainder. 

But, alas! unluckily for the page, it 
was customary for his Majesty to receive 
the Queen's grateful acknowledgments on 
every occasion whereon he had shown 
her any mark of politeness ; and this had 
been so uniformlv the case, that Frederick 
at length naturally looked for its occur- 
rence. In the present instance, his Ma- 
jesty having met his spouse two or three 
times without the slightest mention of the 
cherries, he began to think the omission 
rather strange, and the next time they 
encountered each other, said, '^ I fear 
your Majesty did not find the cherries to 
your liking, as I had hoped?" Upon 
this, the Queen expressed her surprise, 
saying she had received none. '* What !" 
rejoined the impatient monarch, " did 
you not get the plate-full I sent you the 
other day, through Clist?"— *'No,Sire I" 
— '^ Well, well," said the Kmg, " that 
rogue of a page shall get sometiiing for 
dinner to-day more substantial than fruit ;" 
and on his return to his cabinet, he wrote 
as follows to the serjeant of the royal 
guard : — " Give the bearer twenty-five 
lashes." The note being duly sealed and 
directed, Glist was summoned to take it 
just as his Majesty was about to sit down 
to dinner ; but the shrewd page, guessing 
(perhaps from the King's manner) that 
aU was not right, and most likely a little 
conscience-stricken or so, determined that 
he would despatch the suspicious man- 
date in some other way ; a resolution in 
which he was fortified by the considera- 
tion that Frederick generally chose the 
dinner-hour to correct a disorderly page, 
thereby furnishing additional mortification 
to the culprit, and amusement to his 
companions. 

Scarcely had Clist reached the gate of 
the palace, before one of the King's rich 
Jew bankers drove by. Struck with a 



sudden notion of the probable humour of 
the thing, he determined on making this 
man his substitute; and, beckoning to 
him to stop, handed the letter, requesting 
that it might be forthwith delivered, and 
urging the matter as a private favour, al- 
leging that he ought to have delivei^d it 
before, and was now prevented from doing 
so, as he was neces^tated to attend the 
Kin? at table. 

The unsuspecting Jew, always eager to 
currj' favour with those immediately about 
the royal person, readily took the letter, 
and assured Glist, to the no small gratifi- 
cation of the malicious youth, that he 
would not fail to deliver it in person on 
his way home. '' By the bye," added 
Glist, ** pray don't say any thing about 
it; indeed, I think I may trust you?" 
— " Oh, never fear," exclaimed the ho- 
nest Israelite ; " you know 1 am so fond 
of you devils of pages, that I would do 
any thing to oblige you — except, indeed 
taking the flogging with which you we 
sometimes visited for your wild freaks 
among the women ; " and giving the nod 
to his coachman, off flew the banker with 
his whipping mandamus. 

On ms arrival at the guard-house, the 
Serjeant having read the King's orders, 
immediately called out the guard, who 
presented arms. The banker, thinking it 
a mark of distinction, said, '' Bah ! bah] 
I dont want all this." " Verj* probably 
not," returned the precise oflBcer; ''ne- 
vertheless, his Majesty's commands must 
be obeyed." 

The carriage was surrounded in a twin- 
kling, and its astonished inmate speedily 
taken out and tied to the whipping-post, 
where execution was done upon him with 
true military exactness. On the conclu- 
sion of this unwelcome operation, not 
knowing whether he was mott terrified or 
hurt, he was hobbling with all possible 
speed to his carriage, when the serjeant 
cried out, ** I must trouble you a little 
farther. Sir." ** Oh, for heaven's sake, 
let me off!" exclaiined the Jew, fearful 
of some additional infliction, and, handing 
at the same time, his purse to the officer, 
" No, no," answered the oth^, *' it is 
not that we want. You must give us a 
receipt for what you have taken,, which I 
must register in a book we keep for the 
purpose, and send the original to-morrow 
to his Majesty, who accumulates all such, 
and has tiiem bound every year in a port- 
folio, from which, when in a good hu- 
Baour, and among his old comrades, he 
reads after dinner, for thdr entertainment 
and his own. Among the nnmy receipts 
thus collected, we have one from no less 
a pers<Hiage than the celebrated M. de 
Voltake, who was whipped for having 
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written some poetical lampoon upon bis 
Majesty." There was no appeal, and the 
poor banker^ having with a grwe face 
made the requisite testimonial, was suffered 
to depart. — Anecd. of Foreign Cowif. 

S1NGUI.AR ADVEKTiSEJIENT. 

A German, who lately lost his horse, 

published the following notice : 

** llund away, or sdolen, or was sdrayed, 
mine l^ge plack horse, about 18 hands 
hie. He has four plack leffs, two pehind 
and two pefore ; he is placK all over his 
pody, put he has got some vite spots pon 
his pacK, where the skin vauuboff, out 
I greesed 'em, and de vite spots is all 
plack again. He trods and kanters, and 
sometimes he valks ; and vhen he vaulks 
all liis. legs and feet goes on von after 
anoder. He has two ears pon his head, 
both alike, but von is placher dan toder 
and a small pit longer. He has two eyes, 
von is put out, and toder is pon de side of 
his heaxi ; and ven you go toder side, he 
vont see you. Ven he eats good deal, he 
has pig pelly ; he has long dail, that 
hongs pemd ; put I cut it short toder day, 
and now it is not so long vat it vas. He 
is shoed all round, but his pehind shoes 
corned off, and now he has got on shoes 
only pefore. He holds up ms head and 
looKs gaily ; auid vhen he has peen fright- 
ened Be jumps about like every ting in 
de world. He vill ride mit a saddle or a 
chaise, or a kart ; or he vill go py him- 
self vidout nopody on his pack put a pag, 
and a poy on de top of it. He is not 
very old ; and ven he valks or runs his 
head goes first, and his tail stays pehind ; 
only ven he gets mad, and turns round, 
den him dail come first. — Vooever will 
pring him pack shall pay five toUars 
reward ; and if he bring pack de tief dat 
stole him, he shall pay twenty tollars, 
and ax no questions.*' 

New Yor'k Paper, 

BISHOP HORNB's remarks ON WIT. 

This reverend prelate, who always 
practised what he recommended, made the 
following observations on this subject : — 
'^ Wit," says he, ^' if it be used at all, 
should be temper^ with good humour, so 
as not to exasperate the person who is the 
object of it ; and then, we are sure, there 
is no mischief done. The disputant ought 
to be at once firm and calm ; his head 
cool, and his heart warm." 

THE DUKE OF MAINE AND THE PRINCE OP 
CONDE. 

The duke of Maine, when a child, was 
one day very noisy at his play. The re- 
nowned warrior Conde, eommanly called 
the great, was in the same apartment and- 



complained of it, when the young duke 
replied, *' I wish to <5od, sir, I could 
make as much noise as you do." 

OPINION OF BLVCHER UPON 
WHO DECIDED THp.RATTJLE OF WATERI.00. 

A gentleman who had known Mar^al 
Blucher for tljirtv years past, happening 
to be at Frankfort at the time of the 
Marshal's arrival after the battle of 
Waterloo, hastened to pay his respects 
to his Excellency at his hotel, the White 
Swan. One evening, being alone with 
him and conversing on several political 
matters, more particularly on the subject 
of the Battle of Waterloo, '« Prince," 
said he, ''I have read not only all the 
ofiicial accounts, but almost every de- 
scription published of that giorious affair, 
still I do not consider myself perfectly 
au fait as to the subject. Pray tell me, 
was it you and your brave army, my dear 
Prince, that gained the battle, or were 
Wellington and the English the con- 
querors ?" With the greatest affability, 
the Prince led his querist to a window of 
the saloon, and answered in German, 
*' Would you, my friend, learn the fact 
of the case ? If so, let me tell you, that 
neither Wellington nor myself gained the 
battle. Napoleon lost it:' — ai.d what is 
extraordinary, this same Napoleon, who 
is one of the greatest tacticians of our day, 
has lost it from a fabe step in tactics. 
Grouchy and Bulow, Bulow and Grouchy, 
those are the wheels upon which turned 
the fortunes of the day." 

Anec, of Foreign Courts, 

DR. Johnson's interview with the rev. 

JOHN WESLEY. 

The late Dr. Samuel Johnson, was on 
teriris of great intimacy witii Mr. Wesley's 
sister for many years, and in the course of 
conversation he expressed to her a desire 
to have an interview with her brother, 
•which she accordingly made known to 
Mr. Wesley, and a dav was appointed for 
him to dine with the doctor, at his hou^ie 
in Salisbury court. The doctor conformed 
to Mr. Wesley's hours, appointing two 
o'clock for the dinner hour. The dinner 
wa« not ready, through some unforeseen 
delay, till three : they conversed till that 
time. Mr. Wesley had set apart two hours 
to spend with his learned host, in conse- 
quence of this he rose up as soon as it was 
ended and departed. The doctor was ex- 
tremely disappointed and could not con- 
ceal his chagrin. Mrs Hall (Wesley's 
sister) said, *^ Why, doctor, my brother 
has been with you for two hours I" He 
retolied, *f Two hours, madam I I could 
talk all day, and all night too, with your 
bf other." 
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mmr^ ami d^rottologg/ 



DATE. DATS, 



J«a 6 



SUN. 



•10 



■ II 



• 12 



18 



U 



DIARY. 



Tues 



Wed 



Thura 



Frid 



Saiur 



SUN. 



Mood 



Lkssons for the 
Day— Morning I 
lM9iah, cb. 44^ 
fiveh. ^ IsaiAh, 
chap .46 

The f^piphaay, or 
Twelfth Day 

Sr. Peter . 

SuQ risei 3m aft!^ 
8— «e 88m aft. a 

High Water im>rn. 
29m aft. 4 aftn. 
35m — 4 • , 

IHough Monday 

:it. DistaflTB i>ay, 
or Rock Day 



Saint Lncian 
Sun riges at I 
sets at 4 



Saint Peter of 



St. WllUam, St. 

Agatha, fi Popei 

St. Marciin 
Snn rises 88m.! 

aft. 7— sets 58m 

before 5 
Moon*s last qaar. 
I5m aft. 7 mora. 



St. Theo losfufl 
Sanri8 67maft. 7 

Bets 8 after 4 
High water morn. 

5Jmafi7— aftn. 

27 after 8 
Saint Benedict 

Biscop 



ist aft. Epiph 

LsasoNs for the' 
Day— Morning 
Isaiah, ch. 61 — 
Ev. Isa. ch. 58 

St. HUary 

St. Veronica of 
MUan 

St. Kentigero 

Sun rises 65m aft 
7 set8 55mbef. 6 

St. Felix of Nola 



Jan 6 



: cokr£sponi4n^ chronology. 



The Epiphany, meaning an appearance of light or 
manifestation. .The riles of this day were held in 
honour of the Eastern Magi. . •» 

St Peter was a disciple of the first Abbot of St An-, 
gust nc, Canterbury, and' waj^ drowned ip. 608, 
while pi^ceeding on a voyage- to France,' and 
was buried at Biralogne. ^ i .■ \ 

The carnival at Rome begins, and lasts fill Lent ' 
The ttnfortunate Richard the 2nd' born at Boor* 
'deau«,ld67' ^. ■ . 

t ' . , 

The first Monday after the Epij^iny, psany carious* 
ceremonies observed in various parts of the King-1 
doin } see Times Tel : an^ HoneVDay Boole,' 
St. Distaffs Day, held in •ftonour of the distaff' 
ns^ in spinning wool. ' - . t 

Henry 2i)d invaded England, HfiS. 

^^ Lucian Has.a presbyter pf toe charcb at Antioch. 
He founded a church ^t Winchester, and flour- 
ished A D 80 

The Romans held their sacrifices to Janus.' 

Admiral Rodney took 27 Spanish ships, 1780. 

Battle of Oppenbefm fought betweeb the allies and 
French, 1794- 

Dr Thomas Birch died 1766, was the author of the 
Lives of eminent Persons, and editor of the en- 
larged edition of Bayle's Dictionary, 8cc. 

Fontanelle, the author of the Plurality of Worlds, 
and Dialogues of the Dead, 1767— jbt 100, 

Miss Elizabeth O.Benger died, 1827, ftuthofess of 
the life of the Queen of Bohemia. 
■ 10 St. William was Archbishop of Bourges, and died 
1 207, and if said to have worked miracles after bis 
death. The relics of this saint were destroyed 
by the Hugonots in 1562. 

l>r Charles Von Linnaeus the cdebrated naturalist, 
died at Ups^il, iu Sweden. J778— jbt 71 » he was 
the founder and fitst president of the Academy at 
Stockholm. 

T.E. Bowdltch, theAfrican Traveler, died 1824, jbt 
31 , from a fever caught by fatigue during a survey 
of the River Gambia. Mr Bowditch published hie 
Mission to Ashantee, and was thd aiUhor of many 
other works. 

Dr John Jones died 1827, author of several learned 
and critical works, as well as a Greek and 
Eiiglish Lexicon. 

it Theodosius, was a man of great piety, he sub- 
sisted for thirty years on pulse and wild herbs, he 
was the founder of a monastery, an 1 died pro- 
phesying according to Butler, in the year 629* 

Sir Hans Sloane died 1752. 

St Benedict Bfsoep or Bennet, was in the service of 
Oswi. king of the Northumbrians, he made seve- 
ral pilgrimages to Rome, and founded two mooas- 
terie*, oneat Weremoath, and the other at Jarro^ 
on the Tine, and died in 690. 
' 18} St Hilary was born at Poictiers, and was chosen 
bishop of that place in the year 853, and diel 

St Veronica died in 1499, ftnd Was canonized i 
Henry VIII assumed the title of the Head of the 

English Church, ih the preaenoe of his Whole 

court, 1635. 



12 



- 14 



St Felix was a neat miraculist, an exorcist, -and 
priest, he Uveduader beciusiu 250 f The Golden 
Legend says, that for ages after his deeth, hie 
body distilled a liquid that cured diseases, 

Henry III married Eleanor, daughter of the Count 
of Provence. 

Edmund Halley, the celebrated astronomer died 
I7W. 
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THE LATE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 



In a portion of the last number, we 
'^ve some accuunt of the late lamented 
Prime Minister; trusting that it was ac- 
ceptable to most of our readers^ we have, 
in this nnmber, followed the same plan, 
our subject being the relation of a few 
circumstances which attended the singular 
career of the individual whose name is 
at the head of this article. Though 
a'bundant as the information ^en to the 
public has been, of the actions of this 
most extraordinary character, who was 
disdnguished for his marvellous fortunes, 
as well. as bis civil and military abilities, 
we think there is still much to be told, 
and therefore venture to insert the follow- 
ing extracts from a highly interesting 
work recently published. 

IMTBEVIBW OP NAPOLBON WITH THE 
DUCHESS OP SAXB-WBIMAR. 

After the battle of Jena, Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to Weimar. Entering the padace 
qf the reigning Duke, who was then at- 
tached to the Prussian cause, and com- 
mandinlr one of the corps . d'armfie ' of 

Vol. L D 



Frederick. William ; he found the Duchess* 
at the head of her little court, drawn out 
with all due ceremony to receive him.- 
Napoleon, without exhibiting the least 
mark of complaisance, said to the Grand- 
duchess, in a rough tone, '« Make me 
some tea." Her Serene Highness, at 
once surprised and indignant at this un- 
gallant reception, turned to one of her 
chamberlains, and requested him to order 
tea to be served to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, 

Naooleon, recollecting afterwards that 
he had been wanting in courtesy to this 
Iad)r, went to pay 'her a visit, and in the 
conversation which ensued, remarked both 
spirit and judgment in the Duchess.— 
Asking her how it came that her husband 
was so imprudent as to serve in the army 
of his enemy, and thereby to expose thus 
his familjr, liis country, and his subjects 
to the evils of war, the Duchess replied 
with great candour, " Sire, my husband 
has been in the service of the King of 
Prussia ever since his infancy. We owe 
every thing to that sovereign : what would 
you have thought of the Duke, Sire, if he 
had abandoned the Prussian cause at the 
moment when the King had most need of 
his services V* The Emperor was charm- 
ed 'with these representations. He gave- 
3— Saturday, Jan. 26, 1828. ' 
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orden ^s^ ^. mucb as pessiUe^ the state 
of Weimar^ and especially the residence 
olits Sovereign, should be respected and 
a>ar^. After having taken leave of her 
Serene Highness, he said to Marshal Ber- 
thier, '< If the Dukeof Saxe- Weimar is 
aaimaied by the same piiiiciples and sen- 
timents as this amiable weman, I regret 
deeply having given him- any cause to 
complflan of me." 

napoleon's entry into BBELDft. 

When Napoleon, made his first entry 
into Berlin, 1^ the Brandenborgh gate, at 
the head of a numerous staff, and amidst 
an immense crowd, which prised forward 
on ail sides to oUam a glance at the hero 
of the day ; a cry arose of ** Long live 
the Emperor !" but Napoleon, feeling 
annoyed, instead of complimented, by 
these upmeeaing acdamaticms, which, in 
truth, pxoceed.ed chiefly from the agenta 
of the police, said aloud to one of his 
jUdes-de-caiTips, ^^ Silence that man I*' 

Arrived at his chateau, he found, 
among^ otljers, the Prussian ministers, 
H^tzSk, Voss, and Bevme, who had re« 
qaiped in Berlin, and formed, previously 
tOj the entry of Uie French, a sort of pro*, 
visional govenunent. 'ihof be^aa. by. 



sedulously recommending to the favourable 
notice of the Emperor^ the ** good city** 
and citizens of Berlin. Napoleon, having 
heard them out, rejdfaied, in a tone of se- 
verity, " It is you, gentlemen, who are 
the ocoasion of this war ; you alone dp I 
accuse; your King, I am persua^, 
\fo«ldf never have undertaken it but for 
youv insinua^qs. You have eaused 
prayers to be offered in the churches^ and 
songs to be ctesmed in. the theatres, i»- 
commending the war with Napoleon^ a^d. 
calling it a iust and a nroper wai« Well I 
you have had it, ana here I an^ yoi« 
fools ! 40,000 French soldiers shall be 
quartered for^three months at Bertin, and; 
you will afterWaida be able to tell mO) 
whether or not this war is propfir^^^- 
Hence! begone!*' 

This hush reception did not well agrea 
with the promises made by the victorioue; 
Emperor to the Cfoion Tarn, onl^r a few 
days previously, when he gave instruc- 
tions to visit the nepessary evils of war 
upon the people of the caj^ifal as lightly 
as circumstances permitted ; it is,however4 
not the less matter of fact, and can be 
vouched both by the canon himself, who 
ia now in London, and by Marshal Victor, 
who at that moment was in the presence 
of Napoleoo. 
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NAPOLKOH AMD THK QUVEIf OP PRUSSIA. 

During the period that the soverei^s 
were sojournhig in the little town of Til- 
sit j where they were uMulo yed in arranging 
various matters of the highest importance, 
— more especially to the King of Prussia, 
— the French Emperor several times ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see her Majesty 
file Queen, who was then with her chil- 
dren at Memel. This lady's repugnance 
to Napoleon was, however, so great, that 
they were obliged to put him off, from 
dav to day, with feigned excuses for the 
delay of her arrival ; until his natural im- 
petuosity, no longer to be restrained, led 
him to say to the Emperor Alexander, *' Eh 
bien Sire / it would seem that, in order to 
be'ingulged with an introduction to this 
beautiful Queen, I should send Marshal 
Davouit unth hit corps (Parmie to fetch 
her." 

t Alexander saw that there was no more 
room for trifling ; and it was concerted 
between him and Frederick that a cham- 
berlain should be forthwith despatched to 
Memel, to represent to her Majesty the 
absolute necessity for her appearance. 
Upon the receipt of this intelligence, she 
reluctantly fixed an hour upon which to 
commence the journey, and was met at a 
certain point of the road by the three 
sovereigns. 

Napoleon was captivated at sight of this 
Jovely woman, and took an opportunity 
just after of observing to Marshal Duroc, 
*' You have told me true, Duroc ; she is 
indeed a beautiful creature." . Next day, 
h« gave a dinner to her Majesty of tne 
most sumptuous description. On bringing 
in the dessert, an open letter appeared on 
a salver,' which was placed before the 
Queen of Prussia, addressed to her Ma- 
jesty. ** A letter for me ?" exclaimed 
the Queen, on perceiving it, in great sur- 
prise. " Yes, Madame," replied Buona- 
parte ; ** be pleased to look at it." Her 
Majesty took it up, and found enclosed 
another, addressed to Jerome Buonaparte, 
then commanding the French forces in 
Prussian Silesia. This epistle contained 
An autograph order from Napoleon, di- 
recting Uie Kiug of Westphalia to deliver 
up immediately to the nearest Prussian 
chief, that part of Silesia which had been 
reserved by the French Emperor, in the 
secret treaty of Tilsit ; which territory 
^as to be placed under the sole controul 
^ the Queen of Prussia. 

Her Majesty, deeply affected by Uiis 
delicate and noble benaviour, exclaimed, 
*• Certainly, never did monarch bestow a 
gift with so much dignity and grace. I 
|>ray your Majesty to accept my best 
thanks." «f'Nay, M^am," rejoined 



Napoleon, " is it not just that 1 should 
indemnifv you for the expenses of a jour- 
ney from' Memel to Tilsit V* 

THB RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR AND 
NAPOLEON. 

Op the stem unbending character of the 
Russians, we have a forcible example in 
the behaviour of Count Markow to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, at whose court he was 
ambassador. 

In the year 1803, the^ Marquis d*En- 
traigues, a French emigrant, but counsel- 
lor of state in the Russian service, was 
sent on a mission from St. Petersburgh to 
Rome, where he was arrested and thrown 
into prison by order of Napoleon. As 
soon as the Emperor Alexander was made 
aware of this circumstance, he sent an 
express to Count Markow, to demand the 
liberation of Entraigues. The Count 
made official representations accordingly ; 
but these were wholly disregarded. Cfne 
Sunday, when there was public audience 
given to the diplomatic body at the Tuil- 
leries, the First Consul, addressing himself 
to the Marquis de Lucchecini, ambassador 
from Prussia :— '* What think you, Mar- 
quis ?" said he ; " Russia is striving even 
to protect the emigrants." Count Mar- 
kow, immediately interposing. obser\'ed^ 
'' Sir, if his Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, my august master, wills to extend 
protection to any one, I am sure he has 
both right and reason." Upon this, Buo- 
naparte, looking at Markow, with an air 
of extreme disdain, said, " It was not to 
you. Count, I spoke." — *' Sir," answered 
the Russian, " if any one speaks in my 
presence of my Sovereign, I always reply,** 
Having said this, he turned his back upon 
the First Consul, and left the audience. 

Buonaparte, extremely irritated, gave 
orders to his minister that Count Markow 
should be forthwith sent back to Russia : 
but the latter, on this command being sig- 
nified to him, at once refused, saying that 
he would not stir from Paris until his 
master recalled him. Both he and the 
First Consul despatched respectively mes- 
sengers to St. Petersburgh with details of 
this affair ; Buonaparte requiring the recal 
of the ambassador : whereupon Alexander 
sent M. Oubriel to replace him ; but, as 
a mark of his Majesty's satisfaction at the 
spirited conduct of Markow, he transmit- 
ted to the Count, by the hands of his 
successor, the uisignia of a Russian order, 
(enriched with diamonds,) and an ukase, 
conferring on him a pension of fifty thou- 
Fand rubles. Oubriel was instructed to 
demand anew the release of the Marquis 
d'Entraigues, which was ultimately con- 
ceded by Buonaparte. 
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When, subsequently, Connt Markow 
met the Grand-duke Constantine at a party 
at St. Petersburgfh, that Prince said to 
him :— *' Upon my honour, Count, you 
must possess ^reat courage, to speak in 
such terms to Buonaparte. They say that 
man jokes not ; wnat would you have 
done, had lie by aiiy chance laid hands 
upon you ?" — " I Would have chastised 
him on the spot," replied the courageous 
Markow. 

MARRIAGE OP NAPOLEON WITH MARIA- 
LOUISA. 

When the Emperor vi^ted Vienna, in 
1609, as a conqueror, he took up bis resi- 
dence in the beautiful castle of Schoen- 
brunn, in the environs of the capital. One 
morning, accompanied by Meyer, one of 
the castle mspectors, he went over the 
apsLitments of this magnificent edifice, 
which had been hastily quitted, some 
weeks before, bv the imperial family. In 
one apartment, hung the portraits of the 
Emperor Francises daughters, Maria-Lou- 
isa, Leopoldina, and Qementina. Napo- 
leon, after a short pause, pointing to Uiat 
of Maria-Louisa, which he considered 
with the deepest attention, asked of the in- 
spector, if ner Imperial Highness was 
really so handsome as there represented. 
The old man replied, ♦* Oh yes, your Ma- 
jesty, she is iiideed : and, what is more, 
as amiable sts handsome.*' *' Well,** 
rejoined Napoleon, "let the picture be 
placed in mf cabinet, immediately front- 
ing the writing table.*' He subsequently 
took it with hmi to Paris, and it was found 
in the Emperor's closet by the Arch- 
duchess Maiia-Louisa, on lier marriage. 

The Emperor Francis, at the time he 
concluded upon consenting to this match, 
was not ignorant of the animosity enter- 
tained by his daughter and wife towards 
his intended son-in-law. He consequently 
liad not courage to open the matter to 
Maria-Louisa herself, and the first gover- 
ness to the Archduchess, was commisioned 
to make it known to her. 

The lady, however, had no success 
whatever in her attempts to reconcile Ma- 
ria-Louisa to her destiny, for the Arch- 
duchess had no sooner been told that her 
father had afiSanced her to Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, than she fell upon the sofa, scream- 
ing and crying out, that she would never 
consent to marry such a monster t Francis 
was now fain to make personal endeavours 
to prevail on his daughter to comply with 
the proposed arrangement, and for that 
purpose tenounced his wish to have an in- 
terview with Maria-Louisa at a given hour. 



He repaired to the Princess's apartment, 
attended by his two youngest daughters, 
and with the candour and tenderness cha- 
racteristic of him, represented the neces- 
sity of such an alliance, as the only means 
left to save the imperial Family, and the 
whole Austrian dominions from subjection. 
The windows of the room in which they 
were, looked out upon the ruined walls 
and demolished forts of Vienna ; Maria- 
Louisa took the Emperor by the hand, 
led him to the view of this desolate scene, 
and said — ** Father, can you give the hand 
of your beloved child to the author of all 
this destruction ?*' *' It is to prevent still 
greater horrors," answered Francis, deeply 
moved, " that I require this sacrifice from 
you ;*' and he urged his solicitations in 
so powerful and affectinjr a way, that his 
daughter at length exclaimed, '' Tran- 
quillize yourself, my dear father : to pro- 
cure you peace, I will do whatever you 
ask of me."* 

Maria Louisa, however, subsequently 
found that her sacrifice turned out to be 
not quite so heroic ; she seemed, on the 
contrary, to have been greatly pleased 
with her new situation. A letter addressed 
by her, in the month of June, 1810, to 
the old Count Edlin, her late Governor, 
gives an interesting statement of her feel- 
ings soon after her marriage. The fol- 
lowing are extracts : 

" I confess to you, my dear Count, that 
from the first moment I met and saw the 
Emperor Napoleon, my august and most 
beloved husoand, he has shewn me on 
every occasion the highest attention. In- 
deed, I should be unjust and ungrateful, 
were I insensible to all his carcy regard, 
and truly noble behaviour to me. In one 
word, my dear Count, I am happier than 
you can conceive. 

'* Believe not that this letter is written 
by any order or compulsion on the part of 
mv august spouse, who, although at this 
very moment by my side, will not look at 
it. No ! these sentiments are dictated by 
my own heart ; and the letter goes from 
my hands into those of Count Joseph 
Mettemich, by whom it will be handed 
to you." — Anecdotes of foreign Courts. 



• It ii asserted by the Princess's ^OTemess; 
wbo was present at this Interesting interview, 
that the young Princess, Leopoldina, then 
about twelre years old, saw her sister so much 
averse to the proposed match, that she said with 
extreme naivete. ** Dear papa, sinca my good 
sister seems so greatly shocAced at this union, 
I will go in her place, and be married to Na- 

Foleon, I have no ffislilce to the Emperor, and 
dare say it will be the same tliingto him." — 
** You are a little fool." replied Francis, ten- 
derly smiling, *'andlcnow not what you say." 
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A PJERSIAN FABLE. 

A UtUe particle of rain. 

That from a pataing cloud detcended. 
Was heard tboa Idljr to complain : — 

" ily brief exiitence now ii ended. 
Outcast alike of earth and diy. 
Useless to live, unknown to die.'* 

It chanced to fall into the sea. 
And there an open shell receired it, 

And after years, how rich was he 
Who from its prison-house relieved it \ 

The drop of rain had form'd a gem. 

To deck a monarch's diadem. 

TA# Amulet. 



A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 

Long ages ago, when the whole of 
Northern Europe was sunk in barbarism 
and dark idolatry, a young and beautiful 
maiden was found at sun-rise upon the 
rugged coast of Norway. 1 here she stood^ 
and looked wistfully over the retiring 
waves^ which had left their fringes of 
silvery surf at her small naked feet. 

The night had been stormy, and a 
vessel lay wrecked among the rocks. All 
the crew had perished but that gentle lady. 
The savage people gathered about her, 
wondering much at the rare fashion and 
the richness of her flowing garments, and 
at her fresh and delicate beauty ; but 
most of all at the sweetness and dignity of 
her demeanour.* 

It was this maiden who became the wife 
of Regnar, the young Prince of Norway ; 
she was of equal birm with him, being a 
king's daughter, but obliged to flee from 
the usurper of her father's throne. The 
Princess Gurith (for so she was called) 
was not an idolater, yet for nearly a year 
after her marriage few persons but her 
husband knew the name of her religion. 
They soon learned, however, that in her 
it was pure and peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partialitv and without 
hypocrisy ; and so she was loved by all, 
and might have been happy, had not 
Queen Temora, the widow of the king's 
eldest son, visited the court of Norway. 
Now, this Temora was very beautiful, 
but proud and revrageful, and so skilled 
in magic, that by many she was named the 
Sorceress. Temora was mieen, in her own 
right, of the far Orkney Isles; and, not- 
withstanding her husband's sudden death, 
she had cherisfied the liope to reign in Nor- 
way also ; for Regnar, then the younger 



* See the £ml>em8hment, illustrative Of the 
above; page S3. 



brother, though now the heir, had wooed 
her, when, frq^m ambition, she preferred 
the elder prince. 

When Temora came to court, nidin? 
her fiery passions with a smiling face, and 
saw the beauty of the innocent Gurith, and 
the influence she had won in the hearts of 
those around her, she devoted her to ruin. 
It is said that she went at midnight, far up 
amon? the hills, into the depths of a black 
pine forest, where stood a rude but famous 
temple of the idol Woden (the ruins are 
now scattered about the place), and there 
sprinkling her own blood upon the altar, 
vowed to accomplish a deep and horrible 
revenge. From that hour she left no way 
untri^ to reach her ends. At first, she 
sought, under the mask of friendship, to 
introduce into the heart of Gurith some 
dark suspicion of her husband's faith, and 
so« at length, to break that gentle heart ; . 
but the young princess was above suspi- 
cion ; love, and her perfect confidence in 
him she loved, were as a breast-plate of 
adamant to her, from which every weapon 
that was aimed against it, fell ofT, not 
only blunted, but leaving no trace to show 
where it had struck. Thus Temora was 
confounded and perplexed, for she had 
judged the princess by her own principles 
and feelings. 

Still, notwithstanding all these deep 
devices, the guileless Lady Gurith grew in 
favour and tender love with all who knew 
her, and the sorceress inwardly cursed her- 
self, when she beheld the effect of Gurith's 
presence upon the barbarous Norwegians ; 
an effect far more grateful to her woman's 
heart Uian the most awful influence of her 
own magic spells. When Gurith came 
forth into the banquet-hall, they met her 
with a reverence only next to adotation. 
Their brutal manner caught for the time 
somewhat of her gentleness ; their fierce 
disputin^s stopped ; their coarse jests and 
roars of laughter sounded more faintly ; the 
very minstrels touched their harps more 
liffhtly, and turned their war-snngs to some 

{)raintive lay, such as a gentle woman 
oves to hear. But the secret of this in- 
fluence was a mystery to the consummate 
artfulness of Queen Temora : she could 
not comprehend that simple humility and 
unaffected kindness can win their way to 
the most savage bosom. 

For instance, after a battle, when the 
wounded were brought home, a band of 
warriors came forward to the terrace, on 
which Gurith and Queen Temora sat, sur- 
rounded by their ladies. They had brought 
the richest spoil, and laid it at the feet of 
the two princesses. Temora snatched at 
once a coronet of gems, and placed it with 
a haughty smile upon her head. They 
that stood by shuddered aS they saw her 
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bright eyes flashin^^ and the rich blush of 
pleasure on her cheek ; for a few 'dark 
drops clun^ in. the threads of yellow hair 
upon her brow, and then trickled down 
her face. There was human blood upon 
that coronet. — Gurith had scarcely looked 
upon the glittering baubles set beiore her ; 
she had seen a wounded soldier fall ex- 
hausted at the gate, and she flew to raise 
him. They that stood by smiled with 
tender and admiring love^ as they beheld 
her hands and garments stained with blood, 
for she had torn her long white veil to 
staunch the blood^dressing Uie wounds of the 
dymg man with her own soft hands, and then 
as other wounded soldiers were brought 
from the field, she had forgot her rank, and 
ihe feebleness of her sex, to administer also 
to their relief. It was in such instances as 
these that the character of Gurith was dis- 
covered ; was it strange that she should 
seem almost a being of a higher order to 
the untutored savages ? But soon Temora 
l)egan to fear that Gurith was herself an 
enchantress, for everj^ witherin|^ spell of 
witchcraft had been tried in vam against 
her. She had met at midnight with the 
weird women in their murky caverns ; 
there they sung their charmed rhymes to- 
gether, and held their horrid incantations. 
Gurith was still imharmed, still lovely, 
still happy in the love of her husband, 
and of all the people. 

By a mere chance, the sorceress at 
length discovered what she felt convinced 
to be the secret of Gurith*s hidden strength. 
There was a chamber, in a small lonely 
tower that joined the palace, to which the 
young princess retired, not only at stated 
periods every day, but often, very often, 
at other times. There she would some- 
times remain shut up for hours, and no 
one dared to break upon her privacy ; even 
her husband humoured her wishes, and 
had never, since his marriage, visited that 
chamber. If sometimes she entered it 
mournful, di^irited, and with downcast 
looks, she never failed to come forth from 
her retirement with a new spirit, calm and 
smilmg; and all the fair beauty of her face 
restored. This, then, was the chamber 
where those spells were woven which had 
baffled all the skill of the sorceress. 

Not long after the queen had made the 
discovery of the chamber, the aged king, 
her father-in-law, while visiting the Prin- 
cess Gurith, was struck with blindness. 
Temora began to rejoice, for an opportu- 
nity, well suited to her own dark purposes, 
had at last occurred. 

There was a solemn festival held in 
honour of the goddess Freya. In the 
midst of the rejoicing, the sorceress, (her 
yellow. hair streaming upon her shoulders, 
and her rich robes all rent,) rushed into 



the hall. With frantic cries she bade the 
feasting cease, and, seizinsf from an aged 
scald me harp that he was striking, she 
tore away the strings, and then, in sullen 
silence, she sat her down before the idol's 
image. Again she rose, and with a dag- 
ger's point scratched a few rough charac- 
ters upon the altar. Thepriests h^ gathered 
round her, and when tney saw those let- 
ters, they also shrieked aloud with horror ; 
they fell before the idol, and bowed their 
faces to the ground, howling, and heaping 
dust upon their heads. Upon this,'withii 
fixed and dreamy stare, Temora arose, 
and, beating upon a sort of shapeless 
drum, commenced a low and melancholy 
chant. 

She told them, that the nation had cause 
^0 mourn that heavy calamities had fallen 
upon them, that the gods had sent a curse 
among them. A monster had been cast 
up by the treacherous waves, and none 
had known their danger. Thmr king, their 
prince, nay, she herself, had been deceiv- 
ed ; for mat fearful monster had come 
among them in a human form, even as a 
beautiful maiden.' They had cheri^ed 
her, and now the judgment had fallen 
upon them : it had biegun with the king — 

he was struck with blindness where 

would it fall next ? with prophetic glance 
she could foresee. But here the dram 
dropt from her hands ; at once her frantic 
violence was stilled : she sunk upon the 
ground, and her long hair fell like a veil 
over her stem features.— She had said 
enough. As she began, a smothered 
sound of cursing arose on all sides ; now 
the whirlwind of furious pa^on burst 
forth, and knew no bounds. The tumnlC 
spread far and wide among the people* 
Led by the wizard priests, they rushed to 
the palace, and demanded that their king 
should come forth to them. Now the poor 
old king, being in his dotage, and almost 
governed by the priests, had been per- 
suaded, and tutored, to think, and to 
answer, just as they suggested. Led by 
the sorceress, he came forth, sightless and 
trembling, and his few faltering words 
confirmed all that the artful Temora had 
declared. 

All this time. Prince Regnar had been 
absent. He came in from hunting just 
when Temora had-brought his father forth. 
Horror-struck, he soon perceived the pur- 
pose of the fiend-Hke woman ; but in 
vain he sought to ouell the furious tumuH ; 
his father was totally under the dominion 
of the priests, and when acrv was raised, 
demanding, as their victim, the young and 
innocent Gurith, the king's assent was 
given. As for the princess, she was not 
to be found. Two persons, however, who 
at once had guessed the pkce of her re- 
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«reit, ineUt the door of her mytibBtknk 
chanber. For onoe that -door was searoe- 
ly<c]09ed« It opened at (he geotle touch 
of Reeuar, but there was sometbiiig 
arrested him. <^Stop, stop," he whis- 
pered^ holding the door firmly with one 
hand, while he thrust forth the other to 
pfe^entTemora from advanciofi^, *'Stop 
but a little while. Let us not distmrb her 
yet." Temora obeyed. Curiosity Ibr a 
tine flMotered her ^"engeance. She wiElied 
to bear distractly the words which were 
pranoiinced in that chamber ; but what 
were the words that fell Cipon her ear ? 
31r low^ sweet voice of Gnrith, brealbing 
forth {Mayers to the God she worshipped ; 
pleaoho^ for her worst enemy, praying 
tintt He, whose favour 4s life, would ^ve 
« Bsw spirit, and sweet peace of mmd, 
and every blessing 4o her osier Temora ! 
The v«ice ef Gvrith ceased, and Regnar 
entered softly. Temora had suuk upon 
the step wliere she had stood ; she M 
not rater, though at last that chamber 
stood open before her; but with still 
greater astooishment than that with which 
she had listened, she gased epon its in- 
mate. Grurith had not lieard the light step 
of her busblmd. She was kneeling, m& 
be^her hands covering fa^ face. The 
tears that tricided through her iingers too 
well betrayed the anguish that had stop- 
ped her voice in prayer^ And this, then, 
was ^ secret of the mjrsterious chamber. 
Guiith had trusted to no spell but that of 
innocence : her strength had been in the 
eonfessioa of her utter weakness to Him, 
with whom she held her high and spiri- 
tual communion, to Him whose strength is 
made perfect in the weakness of his chil- 
dren. T^ him who hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows, whose gracious 
invitation is to the weary and the heavy 
laden, she had gone in every time of trial ; 
and froni the foot of his cross, where she 
ever laid the burden of her griefs, she had 
broughc forth into the world that sweet 
and holy cheerfulness which p ssed ev^i 
the understanding of the wretched Temora. 
Struck to the heart, the sorceress slunk 
silentl]^^ away. Some feelings of remorse 
had seized upon her, and now she would 
have gladly stopped the tumult. Alas ! 
she had no power to calm the storm which 
she had raised. The frantic multitude 
had burst the palace gates. Regoar was 
overpowered, and they were dragging 
their meek and innocent victim to the 
altar of the horrid idol, when suddenly, 
and it seemed miraculously, a higher 
power interposed and stopped their Mind 
fury. The a^ed monarch fell dead into 
the arms of his attendants — ^the excitement 
of the last few hours had proved too 
much for his feeble frame. Instantly, and 



«Ino8t at ft Venture, a tingle voice cried 
out, *' Long live King Regnar I" There 
was a breauless pause — and then the ciy 
was echoed by the shouts of all the peo- 
ple. Gurith, the Christian Gurith, was 
saved. Firnide Book . 



LOVE ©REAMS. 
(F(fr the Olio.) 

I dreamt that at ere a white mist aroM, 
'Where the hedge row braiublefs twlit, 
I thought that my lore was a sweet wUA rote. 
And I the tllycry mist. 
Now sweetly I beaded her pale red charms^ 
'With many a diamond apeck, 
&0W softly I bent my watery arms. 
And clnng round her twantiftil neck. 
Oh tne, what a hearehly birth I 
I rerelled all night. 
Till the mom came bright. 
Then sunk at her ftet doirn again In the 
earth. 

I dreamt that my lore was a wild rose tnee, 
AU covered with pnrple bloom. 
And I methought was an amoroni bee. 
That loT'd th« rich perftame. 
Large dranghta of nectar I aat to sip, 
In a bud that hang below. 
And I breathed her breath, and I kiss'd her Up, 
And her bosom — as chuste as snow. 
Oh me I whM a heavenly task I 
For there I lay 



Till ere grew grey. 
While she in the Sun^s 
bask. 



btlght beams dtd 



Again,— I was where the pale moon did line 

The forest with a silver light. 

And I thought my love was a wild woodbine. 

And I a sephyr bright. 

*• Welcome," said I, " where the bramble 

weaves. 
Around us a guard of thorns ;*' 
And sweetly I tangled myself In her leaves, 
And blew on her red streaked horns, 
To the music of which we led, 
A gay dance about, 
Till old night came out. 
To rock OS to sleep in his dusky bed, 

W. H. B, 



JESSY OF KIBE*S FARM, 
By Miss M. R. Mitford. 

About the centre of a deep winding 
and woody lane, in the secluded village 
of Aberleigh, stands an old farm-house, 
whose stables, out-buildings, and ample 
yard, have a peculiarly forlorn and de- 
serted appearance; they can, in fact, 
scarcely be said to be occupied, the 
person who rents the land preferring to 
nve at a large farm about a mile distant, 
leaving this lonely house to the care of a 
labourer and his wife, who reside in one 
end, and have the charge of a lew colts 
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and heifers that run in the orchard and ad- 
joining meadow^ whilst 'the vacant rooms 
are tenanted by a wictow in humble cir- 
cumstances and her yonn^ family. 

The house is beautifully situated ; deep^ 
as I have said, in a narrow woody lane, 
which winds between high banks, now 
f aathered with hazel, now quickly studded 
with pollards and forest trees, until oppo- 
site Kibe's Farm it widens suflSciently to 
admit a large clear pond, round which the 
hedge, closely and regularly set with a 
row of tall elms, sweeps in a graceful 
curve, forming for that bright mirror, a 
rich leafy frame. A little way farther on 
the lane again widens, and makes an 
abrupter winding, as it is crossed by a 
broad shallow stream, a branch of the 
Loddon^ which comes meandering along 
from a chain of beautiful meadows, then , 
turns in a narrower channel by the side of 
the road, and finally spreads itself into a 
larc^e piece of water, almost a lakelet, 
amid the rushes and willows of Hartly 
Moor. A foot-bridge is flung over the 
stream, where it crosses the lane, which, 
with a giant oak growing on the bank, 
and throwing its broad branches far on 
the opposite side, forms in every season a 
pretty rural picture. 

Kibe's Farm is as pictures<jue as its 
situation; very old, very irregular, with 
gable ends, clustered chimneys, casement 
windows, a large porch, and a sort of 
square wing jutting out even with the 
porch, and covered with a luxuriant vine, 
which has quite the effect, especially when 
seen by moonlight, of an ivy-mantled 
tower. On one side extend the ample but 
- disused farm buildings ; on the other the 
old orchard, whose trees are so wild, so 
hoary, and so huge, as to convey the idea 
of a fruit-forest. Behind the house is an 
ample kitchen garden, and beforjB a neat 
flower court, the exclusive demesne of 
Mrs. Lucas and her family, to whom in- 
deed the labourer, John Miles, and his 
good wife Dinah, serve in some sort as 
domestics. 

Mrs. Lucas had known far better days. 
Her husband had been an officer, and died 
fighting bravely in one of the last battles 
of the Peninsular war, leaving her with 
three children, one lovely boy and two de- 
licate girls, to Struggle through the world 
as best she might. [She was an accom- 
plished woman, and at first settled in a 
jjreat town, and endeavoured to improve 
her small income by teaching music and 
languages. But she was country bred ; 
her children too had been born in the 
country, amidst the sweetest recesses of 
the New Forest, and pining herself for li- 
berty, and solitude, and green fields, and 
fresh air, she soon began to fancy that 



her children were visibly deterioratiDg In 
health and appearance, and pining for 
them also ; ana finding that her old ser- 
vant Dinah Miles was settled with her 
husband in this deserted farm-house, she 
applied to his master to rent for a few 
months' the untenanted apartments, came 
to Aberleigh, and fixed there apparently 
for life. 

' We lived in different parishes, and she 
declined company, so that I seldom met 
Mrs. Lucas, and had lost sight of her for 
some years, retainmg merely a general 
recollection of the vuld, pku;id, elegant 
mother, surrounded by three rosy; romp- 
ing, bright-eyed children, when the arri- 
val of an intimate friend at Aberleigh 
rectory caused me frequently to .pass ue 
lonely farm-house, and threw this interest- 
ing family again under my observation. 

The first time that I saw them was or 
a bright summer evening, when the night- 
ingde was yet in the coppice, the briar- 
rose blossoming in the hedge, and the 
sweet scent of the bean fields perfuming 
the air. Mrs. Lucas, still lovely and ele- . 
gant, though somewhat faded and care- 
worn, was walking pensively up and 
down the grass path of the pretty flower 
court ; her eldest daughter, a rosy bright 
brunette, with her dark hair floating in all 
directions, was darting about like a bird ; 
now tying up the pinks, now watering the 
geraniums, now collecting the fallen rose 
waves into the straw bonnet which dan- 
gled from her arm, and now. feeding a 
brood of bantams from a little barley 
measure, which that sagacious* and active 
colony seemed to recognise as if by in- 
stinct, coming long before she called them 
at their swiftest pace, between a run and 
a fly, to await with their usual noisy and 
buying impatience the showers of grain 
which she flnng to them across the psding. 
It was a beautiful picture of youtfi, 
health, and happiness ; and her clear gay 
voice, and brilliant smile, accorded well 
with a shape and motion as light as a but- 
terfly, and as wild as the wind. A beau- 
tiful picture was that rosy lass of fifteen 
in her unconscious loveliness, and I might 
have continued gazing on her longer, had 
I not been attracted by an object no less 
charming, although in a very different 
way. 

It was a slight elegant giri, apparently 
about a year younger than the pretty 
romp of the flower garden, not unlike her 
in form and feature, but totally distinct m 
colouring and expression. 

She sat in the old porch, wreathed 
with jessamine and honeysuckle, with 
the western sun floating around her like a 
glory, and displaying the singular beauty 
of her chesnut hair, orown with a golden 
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ligfaty and the . exceeding [delicacy . of her 
smoothlaaid finely grained coniplexion, so 
pale, and yet so healthful. Her whole 
face and form had a bending and statue- 
like grace, increased by the adjustment of 
her splendid hair^ which was parted on her 
white forehead^ and gathered up behind 
in a large knot — a natural coronet. Her 
eyebrows and long eyelashes were a few 
shades darker than her hair, and singu- 
larly rich and beautiful. She was plait- 
ing straw rapidly and skilfully, and t^ent 
over her work with a mild and placid 
attention, a sedate pensiveness that did not 
belong to her age, and which contrasted 
strangely and sadly with the gaiety of her 
laughing and brilliant .sister, who at this 
moment darted up to her with a handful 
of pinks and some groundsel. Jessy re- 
ceived them with a smile— such a smile ! 
— spoke a few sweet words in a sweet 
sighing voice ; put the flowers in her bo- 
som, and the groundsel in the cage of a 
linnet that hung near her ; and then re- 
sumed her seat and her .work, imitating, 
better than I have ever heard them imi- 
tated, the various notes of a nightingale 
who was singing in the opposite hedge ; 
whilst I, a^amed of loitering longer, 
passed on. 

The next time I saw her, my interest in 
this lovely creature was increased tenfold 
— ^for I then knew that Jessy was blind — 
a misfortune always so touching, especial- 
ly in early youth, and in her case r^ered 
peculiarly aifecting by the personal cha- 
racter of the individual. We soon becaime 
acquainted, and even intimate under the 
benign auspices of the kind mistress of 
the rectory ; and every interview served 
to increa&e the interest excited by the 
whole family, and most of all by the 
sweet blind girl. 

Never was any human being more gen- 
tle, generous, and grateful, or more un- 
feignedly resigned to her great calamity. 
The pensiveness that marked her charater 
arose as I soon perceived fnim a different 
source. Her blindness had been of recent 
occurrence, arising from inflammation 
unskilfully treated, and was pronounced 
incurable ; but from coming^ on so lately, 
it admitted of several alleviations, of 
which she was accustomed to speak with 
a devout and tender gratitude. " She 
could work,'* she said, " as well as ever ; 
and cut out, and write, and dress herself, 
and kee|) the keys, and run errands in the 
house she knew so well without making 
any mistake or confusion. Reading, to 
be sure, she had been forced to give up, 
and drawing ; and some day or other she 
would shew me, only that it seemed sa 
vain, some verses wHich her dear brotlier 
William had written upon a group of wi)d 



flowers, which she had begun before her 
misfortune. Oh, it was almost worth 
while to be blind to be the subject of such 
verse, and the object of such affection ! 
Her dear mamma was veir ^ood to her, 
and so was Emma ! but William— oh she 
wished that 1 knew William! No one 
could be so kind as he ! It was impossible ! 
He read to her; he talked to her; he 
walked with her ; he taught her to feel 
confidence in walking idone ; he had made 
for her use the wooden steps up the high 
bank which led into Kibe's Meadow ; 
he had put the hand-rail on the old^bridge, 
so that now she could eet across without 
danger, even when the brook was flooded. 
He had tamed her linnet ; he had con- 
structed the wooden frame, by the aid of 
which she could write so comiortably and 
evenly ; could write letters to him, and 
say her ownseif all that she felt of love 
and gratitude. And that," she continued 
with a deep sigh, '' was her chief com- 
fort now; for William was gene, and 
they should never meet again — never alive 
—thai she was sure of — she knew it." 
" But why, Jessy ?" ** Oh,, because 
William was so much too fi^oed for this 
world, there was nobody like William 1 
And he was gone for a soldier. Old 
Generad Lucas, her falher'is uiide, had 
sent for him abroad — had given him a 
commission in his regiment — and he would 
never come home, at least they should 
never meet again— of that she was sure 
— ^he knew it." 

This persuasioA was evidently the mas- 
ter-grief of poor Jessy's life,' the cause 
that far more than her blindness faded her 
cheek, and saddened her spirit. How it 
had arisen no one knew ; partly, perhaps, 
from some lurking superstition, some idle 
word, or idler omen which bad taken root 
in her mmd, nourished ,by the calamity 
which in other respects she bere so cahnly , 
but which left her so often^ in darkness and 
loneliness to brood over her own gloomy 
forebodings; partly from the trembling 
sen^bility, and partly from the delicacy 
of frame and of nabit which had always 
characterised the object of her love — a 
slender youth, whese ardent spirit was but 
too apt to overtask his body. 

However it found admittance, there the 
presentiment was, hanging like a dark 
cloud over the sunshine of J&ssy's young 
life. Reasoning was useless. They know 
little of the passions who seek to argue 
with that most intractable of them all— ^ 
the fear that is bom of love; so Mrs. 
Lucas and Emma tried to amuse away 
these sad thoughts, trusting to time, to 
William's letters, and, above all, to Wil- 
liam's return to eradicate the evil. 

These letters came punctually and gaily. 
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lettferslhct mitffat liave quietdd this bewt «ir 
way sister in En^lamd, except the fluitetinir 
JMart of Jessy Lucas. William spoke of 
improved healthy of increased strength^ of 
actual promotion, and expected recal. At 
last he even announced his return under 
•ospices the wiest gratifying to his moliier^ 
and the most beneficial to her family. The 
regiment was ordered home^ and the old 
and wealthy relation, under whose protec- 
tion he bad already risen so rapidly, had 
expressed bis intention to accompany him 
to Kibe's Farm, to be introduced to his 
nephew's widow and daughters, especially 
Jessy, for whom he expressed himself 
greatly interested. A letter from General 
Lncas Ifflnself, which arrived by the same 
post, was still more exploit : it adduced' 
the son's admirable character and exem- 
plary conduct as reasons for befriending 
the mother, and avowed his design of 
providing for each of his young relatives, 
and of making William his heir. 

For half an hour alter the first hearing 
of these letters, Jessy was happy— till the 
peril of a winter voyage (for it* was deep 
January) crossed lier imagination, and 
checked her joy. At lengthy long before 
they were expected, another epistle arrived^ 
dated Portsmouth. They had sailed by 
the next vessel to that which conveyed 
their previous despatehes, and might* be 
expected hourly at Kibe's Farm. The 
'Voyage was oast, safely past, and the 
weight seemed now really taken from 
Jessy's heart. She raised her sweet face 
and smiled : yet still it was a fearful and 
a trembling joy, and somewhat of fear 
was minglal even with the very intensity 
of her hope. It had been a time of rain 
and wind ; and the Loddon, the beautiful 
Loddon, always so affluent of water, had 
overflowed its boundaries, and swelled the 
smaller streams which it fed into torrents. 
The brook which crossed Kibe's Lane bad 
washed away part of the foot-bridge, de- 
stroying poor William's railing, and was 
still foaming and dashing like a cataract. 
Now that was the nearest way; and if 
William should insist on coming that way! 
To be sure, the carriage load was round 
by Grazely Green, but to cross the brook 
would save half a. mile ; and William, 
dear William, would never think of dan- 
ger to get to those whom he loved. These 
were Jessy's thoughts : the fear seemed 
impossible, for no postillion would think 
of breasting that roaring stream ; but the 
fond sister's heart was fluttering like a 
new caught bird, and she feared she knew 
not what. 

All day she paced the little court, and 
stopped and listened, and listened and 
stopped. About sunset, with the nice 
sense of sound which seemed to come with 



ber lioarfal ealamit^, and tlMt ftoa mtmr 
tfuickened by ainxiety, expectanion, aMi 
love, «he heard, shetho«ignt she heard, 
she was sore Ae heard the sound of a car- 
riage rapidly advancing on the other side 
of the stream. '* It is onlv the noise of 
tiie rushing waters," cried Emma. " I bear 
a carriage, the hones, the wheels !" re-^ 
]^ied Jessy ; and darted off at once, with 
the double purpose of meeting William, 
and of warning the postillion against cross-* 
ing the stream. Emma and her mother 
followed fast ! fast ! But what speed 
could vie with Jessy's, when the object 
was William ? They called, but she nei- 
ther heard nor answered. Before they 
bad won to the bend in the lane she had 
reached die brook ; and, long before ei-r 
tber of her pursuers had gained the bridge, 
her foot had slipt from the wet and totter- 
ing plank, and sibe was borne resistlessly 
down the stream. Assistance was imme- 
diately procured ; men, and ropes, and 
boats ; for the sweet blind girl was be- 
loved of all, and many a poor maa 
perilled his life in a fruitless endeavomrto 
save Jessy Lucas ; and William, too, was 
there, for Jessy's quickened sense had not 
deceived her— ^William was there, strug- 
gling with all the strength of love and 
agouy to rescue that dear and helpless 
creature; but every effort — ahboi^b he 
persevered until lie too was taken out 
senseless— every effort was vain. The 
fair corse was recovered, but life was ex- 
tinct. Poor Jessy's prediction was rerii 
fied to the letter ; and the brother and bis 
favourite sister never met again. — From- 
the Bijou* 



A SUNSET IN THE iEGEAN. 

After a passage of eight days, we 
arrived at Hydra from Candia. We bad 
been creeping through the Archipelago at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles in twenty- 
four hours, and this chiefly when canied 
by the currents. Nothing that I know of 
can possibly compare with the tedium of 
such a voyage ; day after day to be lag- 
^ng under a burning sun, the sails cling- 
ing to the mast, and the ropes and rigging 
accurately reflected in the glassy sea ; not 
an undulation to break tlte line formed on 
the glowing timbers by the motionless wa- 
ters ; not a swirl at the rudder, not a rip- 
ple at the prow ; with no variety of pros- 
pect, save a few sun-scorched Islands, and 
not a curl to warp the mirror of the ocean, 
lior a feather of a cloud to break the blue 
sameness of the sky. There were, how- 
ever, charms in the scene around us, 
which not even the anxiety of the delay 
could render unattractive. The rising 
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«id settings of the sun were most superb ; 
in the monuDg^ his crimson beams burst* 
iag through purple mists that wrapped the 
J^txk and its islands^ and beaming down 
upon the still blue azure, till his rays deep- 
ly refracted in its bosom^ made the whole 
seem one mass of azure pearl ; and when 
at eve he again descended to the ocean, 
through the cloudless heaven, and his 
departing glories tipped with gold the 
lonely Cydades, he appeared not to sink, 
but to melt awav from the sky ; whilst 
his fading brightness, gently spreading 
over the heavens, seemed a drop of molten 
gold, blending in a lake of liquid purple. 
But it is only the loveliness of the ocean 
and the sky that seem fadeless in the clime 
of the East. I was much disappointed in 
the beauty of the Cyclades ; whether mv 
expectations had been too highly raised, 
or that the earth seemed to shrink from a 
comparison with the peerless splendour of 
this sky and ocean, the Islands, though in 
seneral productive and fruitful, are sadly 
deficient in picturesque beauties. They 
•ontain very few trees, and low lentiscas 
And mastics are all that seem to spring 
,d)ove the beds of thyme that cover the 
tarched soil. There are no rich tints and 
10 glowing colours in the landscape ; and 
w few neat white villages, a monastery 
jerched on a towering cliff, or the solitary 
ruins of a desolate temple, are all that 
they contain, externally, of interest or ro- 
mance, independent of their classical asso- 
ciaiion. — Emerson** Greece in 1825. 



OaiGIN OF TBI WHIT£ HART AS A SIGN. 

Blackmoor Forest, at the spring of 
the Froome, was once called the forest of 
White Hart, and at that time the seat of 
royalty ; it was much resorted to by our 
kings, on account of the great abundance 
of deer and other game. King Henry III. 
with a large retinue, having one day 
entered the chase to enjojr the sport of 
hunting, roused a milk white hart. The 
creature afforded his Majesty so much pas- 
time, diat, at the pulling down, it was the 
royal pleasure to save the beast, and place 
round his neck a collar of brass on which 
was engraved : — 

*' I «m a Royal Hart, let no one htrm me !" 

But the King and his retinue hi^ving run 
over, and spoiled the lands of a gentle- 
man of the county, named Thomas de la 
iiinde, andiefiising, upon remonstrance, to 
make,good the injury, 'Dela Z^HM^e impru- 



dently resolved to i^ite King Henry ; wken 
joining with others, he hunted the While 
ilart, and having run it down, foolishly 
took the life of the King's favourite, and 
making merry over its haunches, was 
heard in his cups to utter many disre- 
spectful things towards his sovereign, which 
were conveyed to Henry, who presently 
eoi>vinced Dela Linde of his presumption, 
and so highly resented the indignity, that 
he made every one concerned in the death 
of the noble animal to pay into his Ex- 
chequer an annual fine, called '' White 
Hart Silver,** which was net remitted 
durinpr the reign of that monarch. From 
this circumstance, we may date the origin 
of the White Hart for a si^ at the various 
inns and houses of entertainment through- 
out England,* 

THE FIAST Ui»K OP TUI CROSIER. 

The crosipr or crozier, is a symbol of 
pastoral authority, consisting of a gold 
or silver staff, crooked at the top, carried 
occasionally before bishops and abbots, 
and held in the hand when they pronounce 
their solemn ben^ictions. The custom of 
bearing a pastoral staff is one of great 
antiquity, as appears from the life of St. 
Csesaria of Aries, who Hved about the year 
500. Among the Greeks none but the 
patriarchs had a right to the croder. Cro- 
siers were at first no more than simple 
wooden staves, in form of a T, used to rest 
and lean upon. In course of time, they 
were made longer, and at length arrived 
to the form we now see them of. The 
regular abbots on the continent are allowed 
to officiate with a mitre and crosier. 

Cuis^otnie^ of ITiinouiei 
Countrified. 

ANCIENT CEREMONY 

OF MAKING AN OFFERING TO THE WHITE 

BULL OF ST. EOMONd's BURY. 

Among the obsolete customs of this coun- 
try, the following is one that was practised, 
wTOnever a married woman was desirous 
of conceiving. This white bull, who enjoy- 
ed full ease and plenty in the fields of 
Habyrdon, never basely yoked to the 
plough, nor permitted to be cruelly baited 
at the stake for the amusement of the pea- 
santry, was led in procession through the 
principal streets of the town, viz. Church 
Street, Guildhall Street, and Cook Row ; 
of which the last led to the principal en- 
trance of the monastery, attended by all 
the monkbh fraternity, singing, mid a 
shouting crowd, the woman walking by 
him, stroking his milk while side, and 
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pendant dew-laps. The bull (hen being My death's heads will soon fill their 

led away^ the woman entered the Churchy empty stomachs ai^d puises too. Vou 

and paid her vows at the altar of St. Ed- great fool I how did i take possession of 

mund, kissmg the stone, and intreating Saxony? Not with my army, but with « 

with tears the blessing of a child. gold cabinet-key." — Foreign Courts, 



THE COPE TRIBUTE. 

The ancient custom of Cope, consists in 
the paying a tribute due to the King, or 
lord 01 the soil, out of some portion of the 
lead-mines in some part of Derbyshire. 
The word Cope agnifies, and is some- 
times used for the supreme cover, as the 
cope of heaven. This ancient custom 
is illustrated as follows by an old wri- 
ter: 

Egrets and Ingrcn to the King's Highway 
The miners have, and lot and eope they pay. 
The thirteenth dish of ore within their mine. 
To the lord for lot, they pay at measuring 

time J 
Sixpence a load' for cope the lord demands. 
And this is paid to the burgh<^master's handa. 



SINGULAR CUSTOM IN CHESHIRE. 

At the Town of Northwich, in the 
county of Cheshire, a whimsical privilege 
is allowed, by the charter of that church, 
to the senior scholar of the grammar- 
school; namely, that he is to receive 
marriage fees to the same amount as the 
clerk ; or, instead thereof, the garters of 
the bride. 



FREDERICK THE GREAT AND GENERAL 
SWIETEN. 

Frederick of Prussia, was wont to say, 
"No war was ever carried on without 
spies, and no administration without cor- 
ruption ;" and he certainly evinced his 
faith in this doctrine, by the measures he 
pursued His favourite, General Swieten, 
who used to take considerable liberties on 
the strength of his favoiuritism, was bold 
enough to observe to the King, one day, 
when the troops were in want of necessa- 
ries, and complaining, — that his Majesty 
spent more money in spies than he did in 
bread and clothing for his army. " You 
are a fool !** answered the King, *' a down- 
right fool ! One piece of information, of 
the worthof 500 rix dollars, has saved me 
a million of money, and 10,000 men ! 
Don't talk to me of bread and clothing ! 
— talk to me of advancing without blood- 
shed, and of saving my men. Their 
wants will be easily supplied when I 
know where the enemy's magazines are. 



AN EPIGRAM. 
(For the Olio.} 

** What shoold an epigram belike P' said Paul, 

When sporting with his friend ) 
*' An epigram should, lilie a cobler's awl, 

Be sharpest at the end.'* 
** Or, like two skilfol players at cards,** said 
Paul, 

*' That have one object to attain % 
An epigram should cut, divide, and—all 

A doable pdnt to gain.*' 



MARSHAL LOUDON AND THE COBLBR. 

The Marshal was a native of Scotland, 
and entered young, as a soldier of fortune, 
into the service of the Elector of Bavaria, 
wherein he held tlie rank of captain. Hav- 
ing had the misfortune to kill his colonel 
in a duel, he was obliged to quit Bavaria 
very precipitately. He went to Bcrfin, and 
requited a commission from the King of 
Prussia ; but Frederick the Great received 
him very cavalierly, and said to him, 
among other bad compliments — '* You 
have more the air of a monk than df a 
soldier ; and, besides, I have no fancy for 
Endish officers." 

Loudon now made way for Vienna, 
where he did his utmost to procure an ap- 
pointment from the Minister of War ; but 
unsucceflsfully : until at length, wearied of 
making applications, he left the capital, 
and took a lodging in one of the faubourgs, 
at the house of a shoemaker named Pan- 
crace, where he remained some time in a 
state of great destitution, and supported 
by his landlord out of mere charity. It 
happened, at this epoch, that Marshal 
Daun, who commanded the Austrian army 
m Silesia, against the King of Prussia, 
wrote to the Empress Maria-Theresa, iCnd 
to the Prince de Lichtenstein, to obtain 
good officers, accustomeii to a war of par- 
tisanship, having none such attached to his 
corps. On a conference following between 
the Empress and Prince, the latter be- 
thought him of Loudon,, who ^ad been re- 
presented to him as skilful in this particular 
branch, but whom, he told the Empress, 
it would now be difficult to find. — '* Is be 
in the Austrian domihions, think you ?" 
inquired Maria-Theresa. — " There is no 
doubt of it," answered Ae Marshal. " Well 
then," rejoined her Majesty, " I think we 
mav get at him. Give orders to post up 
a description oi this same Loudon, and 
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fyromise a thousand ducats to whosoever 
will find out his abode.*' 

The £mpress*s commands were executed 
next mornincr, and before the day closed^ 
bills to this efrect were stuck up in almost 
every street o'f the metropolis. Pancrace, 
who bad gone into the city to network, 
observing so many of these bills, which 
attracted general notice, read one of thera^ 
snd without gohig any farther, he returned 
to his house, and findfing his lodger there, 
said, " You are a prettj fellow ! no doubt, 
some great criminal ; if I had known you 
before, you should never have come into 
my house." Loudon, who was conscious 
of no other offence than owing Us land- 
lord money, replied, ** My dear Pancrace ! 
you know well that I can't pay you just 
BOW ; I have not even a sous." — ** Oh, it 
is not about the money I am speaking just 
now. All I want is, for you to quit my 
honse. There is a ducat for you. Begone ! 
K I were malignantly disposed, I might 
obtain a thousand ducats by denouncing 
you. But, no ! I will not stain my hands 
with your- blood. Away ! you have no 
time to lose.'* 

Loudon, more astonished than ever, de- 
manded of his host what be meant ; and 
vrhea Pancrace related the fact of his 
being advertised for in the manner above- 
mentioned^ penetrating the whole a£Pair, 
he cried out, *' My dear Pancrace, Ibis is 
the l)est news for us in the world ! They 
want me Yor the military service ; go to 
the office of the Minister of War, and say 
that I am lodging with you, but am too 
b^y clothed to appear myself.*' After a 
short interval, the Minister himself arrived 
at the shoemaker's habitation, gave him 
the promised reward, and furnished Lou- 
don wHh means to equip himself properly. 
He was then presented to the Empress, 
who gave him the appointment of colonel^ 
and sent him to the army, where he distin- 
guished himself so highly, as to become, 
at (he end of four years/ a field-marshal. 
He lived to beat, repeatedly, Frederick the 
Great, by whom his services had been re- 
fused ; and who frequently, when speaking 
of Loudon to his fnends, lamented that he 
^ould have committed the egregious blun- 
der, of turning such 4n officer away. 

Anec. of Foreign Courts. 

'HORWE TOOKe's CODRAGB. 

Mr. Tooke was by no means a man of 
courage ; although, from his bold writings, 
one might fancy him a hero ; a champion 
ready to defend his opinions with sword or 
pistd, or even with his fist. One would 
think (hat the man who, in answer to an 
attack of Junius, could write such words 
as the following, must be a person of no 
ordinarv nerve. Thev were these :— '^ The 



Ring, whose actions justify rebellion to 
his government, deserves death from the 
hand of every subject ; and should such a 
time arrive, 7 thould be (u free to act. as 
any,'^ He made use of a similar remarkable 
expression m regard to the unfortunate 
Ring James, in reference to the desertion 
of his army. Still Mr. Tooke knew himself 
to be entirely destitute of real courage ; 
and he confessed to an intimate friend that 
he was a coward. " I should have made 
but a bad soldier,*' said he, one day, 
laughing, " for I have been all my life a * 
complete coward : bravery is engendered 
by a long habit of fearlessness of danger, 
m a heart naturally bold ; I never had 
much of this sort of stamina ; and during the 
restless life which I have led, the little por- 
tion of courage I possessed oozed out at 
my finger ends, from the continual fret and 
worry in which I have been kept. I will 
tell you the boldest, the bravest, the most 
courageous thing I ever did in my whole 
life. I was at a taeeting at Croydon, 
where, having stood forward to advocate 
a certain question, I was sharplv attacked 
by a fellow of the name of Phillips ; but, 
however, I gave him such a dressing in 
reply, that, even whilst I went on tearing 
him* to pieces at every sentence, I was 
actually afraid that he* would horsewhip 
me when I had 4one^ or send me a chal- 
lenge to fight him. A pretty thing, by 
the bye, it would be to see two parsons 
with a pair of pistols under their arms, 
saluting each other, at the early hour of 
five, on a cold frosty morning ! O, yes, 
I gave tlie Reverend Mr. Phillips such a 
drubbing, that even I myself was surpris- 
ed at it.'' 

"" Did his Reverence take no notice of 
it, then ?" 

" Not a word, faith ! By G— d ! he 
was as great a coward as I was myself ! 
But, let me tell you. Sir, the affair was no 
less heroic on my part ; for I thought him 
as brave as a lion, and I dare say my 
words made him think the same of me. I 
assure you. Sir, it requires no small de- 
gree of pluck — ^when you have not the 
law at your back — to bieard a stout bully- 
looking fellow to his very teeth ; when, 
perhaps, the next morning he may send a 
bullet through your brains." — Lon. Clubs. 

ROGER WILBRAHAM AND SIR P. FRANCIS.' 

The late Sir Philip Francis, (to whom 
the authorship of Junius has been attri- 
buted,) during many years of his life was 
a member of the House of Commons, and 
spoke on all questions of importance on 
the side of Opposition. He was the con- 
vivial companion of Fox, and, during 
the short administration of that statesman, 
was made a Rnight of the Bath. 
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Roger Wilbrabam, wbo was- also on 
the same side, came up one evening txy 
the whist table, at Brookes's, where Sir 
Philip,, (who for the first time wore the 
ribbon of the order) was seriously en- 
gaged in the middle of a rubber ; and 
thus accosted him. 

Laying hold of the ribbon, and examin- 
ing it for some time before he spoke^ he 
said : *' So this is the way they have 
rewarded you at last ; they have given 
you a little bit of red ribbon for your ser-* 
vices. Sir Philip, have they? A pretty 
bit of red ribbon to hang about your 
neck ; — and that satisfies you, does it ?— • 
Now, I wonder what I shall have. — 
What do vou think they will give me. 
Sir PhiUpV' 

The newly-made Knight, who had 
twenty-five guineas depending on the rub- 
ber, and wIk) was not very well pleased 
at the interruption, suddenly turned round, 
and casting on him a ferocious look, ex- 
elahned, '' A halter, and be d— -d to 
you I" 

COUPLBT OF LORD BBSKUTB. 

This talented nobleman, when an ad- 
Tooate, was often in the habit of indulging 
in pl^easantries upon the eccentricides of 
^ heads of the Court. Among the many 
epigrams that are left of his lordship's 
writing, is the following little jeu cT esprit; 
k was circulated about the barrister's 
benches, and afforded considerable amuse- 
ment at the expence of Mr. Justice Ash- 
urst, who was remarkable for a long lanky 
viiuige, not unlike that which Cervantes 
sketched as Don Quixote's : — 

Judge Anhurst, with bis ton/Aom Jaws, 
Throws lighi upon the English laws. 

CBRVANTSS. 

Air ambassador from France to Spain, 
in the time of Cervantes, had an interview 
with him, and during the visit, he compli- 
mented the author of that inimitable work, 
Don Quixote, by observing to him the 
great reputation he had acquired by pro- 
ducing so interesting a work, when he 
was stopped by Cervantes whispering in 
his ear, " That had it not been for the 
inquisition, I'should have made my book 
much more interesting." 

Many of the good things written by 
Cervantes, as well as other authors, are 
lost to us, through the existence of that 
abominable tribunal of religion and igno- 
rance. One Aonius Palearius was fully 
aware of this, and said, *' That the inqui- 
sition was a poigilard aimed at the throat 
of literature." The image is forcible, 
and the observation just, but the ingenious 
observer was in consequence burnt. 



DRINKING. ' 
[an ancient fragmint.] 

Three cape of wine aprademt man may take. 
The first of these for constitution's sake j 
The wecond to the girl he loves the best. 
The third and last to lull him to hit rest, 
Then home to bed. Bnt if a fourth he poon. 
That Is the cup of folly and not ours ; 
Loud noisy talking on the fifth attends } 
The sixth breeds feuds, & falling outof friendaj 
Seven begets blows and faces stainM with gore; 
Eight, & the watch patrolc breaks ope the door. 
Mad wiih the ninth, aoothe; cup goes round. 
And the swiil'd sot drops seoeeless on the 
ground 

origin op THn USE OF COFFEE. 

A prior of a monastery, in that nart of 
Arabia where this berry grows, having 
remarked that the ^oats who ate of it 
became extremely brisk and alert, resolved 
to try the experiment on his monks, of 
whose lethargic propensities he was con- 
tinually complaining. The experiment 
turned out successful ; an4 it is said that 
it was owing to this circumstance the 
Arabian berry came to be so universally 
used and admired for its pleasant refreshing 
qualities. 

EPIGRAM. 
CFor the OUo,) 

On the relict of the late Mr. Good 
marrying a gentleman of fortitoe of the 
name of Better : — 

Qcod in the grave is Nature's debtor ; 

This change has made hii widow Jle</er. P« 



ASTLBT tas EQUESTRIAN. 

AsTLET, the celebrated equestrian, had 
an amphitheatre in Dublin, where he often 
experienced rough usage from the lower 
orders, on account of his incessant ex- 
pressions of ultra-loyalty ; which loyalty, 
however, recommended nim to the nivour 
of the people in power. 

On the convalescence of the King, 
George III, in 1789, Lord Buckingham- 
shire celebrated the happy event by a 
splendid display of fire-worKS on Stephen's 
Ureen ; the whole to be conducted by 
Astley. When every thing was duly ar- 
ranged, oiir pyrotechnist set off for the 
castle, to apprise the viceroy ; and, on his 
way stationed an artillery soldier on the 
leads of a house, at the top of Grafton- 
street, who was to let off a signal rocket for 
the commencement of lefeu <P artifice. 

This arrangement was overheard by 
some disloyal wags, who moved down the 
street after Astley. Having allowed as 
much time to pass as would suffice for 
him to go to the Castle, probable delays 
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-theie^ and return, aut roatfed onA of dian 
in the voice of odb in haste, and exactljr 
resemblinef ' Astley's, the sonnd bein? 
pitched to the roof of the menth, obm 
imitating the London cockney dialect — 
^ Halloo ! you *tilleryman ! let auf that 
Ifaere rocket !" 

Away went the rocket, and off went the 
ire- works ; of which there was not one 
scintilla remaining by the time the cor^ 
teg9 arrived from the castle ; to the ex- 
<Eeme joy and amusement of the Dublin 
wags ; but to the great moitificatioti of 
poor Astley, who stamped and swore like 
a trooper. 

He offered twenty guineas reward for 
tiie discovery of the delinquent ; but this 
only made the affiur more public, for no 
one would 'peach, and whenever he per- 
lormed at his theatre, his ears were sure 
^ be saluted, from the galtery, with the 
ominous words—*' Halloo ! you 'tillerv- 
man ! let auf that there rocket \**'^CluBi, 



SINGULAR WILL. 

Trb following singular will of William 
Hickington, was proved in the Deanery 
Qyun of York, in the year 1789. 

This ii my last will, 
I iiMUt on It sUU, 
So sneer on, and wdcome. 
Anil e'en Ungh your All : 
I, William HickingtOB, 
Barber of Pocksington, 
Do gire and bequeath 
As free as I breathe. 
To thee, Mary Jaiam, 
The Queen of my haram. 
If y cash and my cattle, 
WUh erery chattel, 
. To have and to hold. 
Come beat, or come rold. 
Sans hindrance or strife, 
(Though thou 'rt not my wife,) 
As witness my band. 
Just here as I stand. 
This twelfth of July, 
In tb« year seventeen wventy. 

W. HICKINGTON. 



DBMETRIUS AMD THB RHODIANS. 

When Demetrius, the celebrated com- 
mander, attacked the Island of Rhodes, 
and laid siege to the principal and richest 
town in it, he was preparing to attack 
and de^rov, and consume by fire, some 
public buildings wilhout the walls of the 
town, which were protected only by a 
slight guard. These buildings contained 
tlie famous picture of Jalysus, ihe work 
of that illustrious painter' Proiogenes. — 
Rnraged ac^ainst the Rhodians, he envied 
their possession ot so beautiful a work ; 
but the Rhodians sent ambassadors to 
Demetrius with this message : — '* What is 
the reason," say they, " that setting flre 



td the building yoit would destroy this 
picture, when* if you conquer us, you will 
possess the whole town, and by right of 
victory the picture unhurt will be yours ; 
but if you are unable to subdue us, we 
desire y ou to consider whether it is not dis- 
honourable, because yon cannot conquer 
the Rhodians, to make war upon the de- 
ceased Protogenes." Having attentively 
listened to the message sent by the am- 
bassador, he considered within himself, 
and resolved to relinquish the siege, and 
spare at once the picture and the town. 

CHABLBS DRBLINCOtJRT, M.D. 

Thb following tributary and elegant 
stanza is paid to the memory of Charles 
Drelincourt, who died in 1697. 

Mortal 1 who can better tavt thy life. 
When at Death's shastly door yon Ue, 
Than he who, by ulsholy book. 
Is gone to Immortality. 

THB LAST PBE. 

Thb late Dr. B --, of Bristol, who 

died very rich, coming into the bed-room 
of a patient a few minutes after he had 
expired, perceived something glittering 
through the clenched -fingers of one hand ; 
he gently opened them, took out the guinea, 
and put it into his pocket, observing, 
'* This was certainly intended for me !" 

EPIGRAM ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
Bp Sheridan in hU pouthful dayt. 

Of old to debtors that insolvent died, 
Egypt the rights of sepulture denied ; 
A different trade enlighti n*d Christians drive. 
And charitably bury them alive, 

ORIGIN OP THE FOLLOWING COUPLET. 

When Philip of Macedon defeated the 
Athenians in a great battle at Cheronea, 
Demosthenes sought safety b^- flight ; and 
when he was reproached for this disgraceful 
flight, he promptly replied as follows :— * 

He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 

DR. LIONEL LOCKTER 

Was a noted empiric, and the inventor of 
a pill called after bis name ; he died about 
the year 1672. The. following stanza 
and epitaph are reminiscences of his cha- 
racter: — 

*• The true effigies here you msy behold. 
Of him who, for preventing nlhers ill, 
Bath gain*d a mrdiclne far exceeding gold. 
And known loall the world for Locliyer's pills." 

HIS EPITAPH RECORDS^ THAT 

" His virtues and his pills were so well Icnown, 
That envy can't confine them uoder Rtone, 
But they'll survive hiii dust, and not expire. 
Till all things else, at the universal fire. 
This verse is lost} his pills embalm him safe. 
To future times, wltKout an epitaph." 
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(DATE. DATS. 



/an. 15^ 



l« 



Tnei. 



DIARY. 



St. Paul, the first 

Hermit. 
Sonris. Mmaf. 
-sets 7 — 



Wed. 



17 



Tbars 



St. MarceUoB 

Pttpt. 
Sun Hs. 52m ar7 
— Rett 8m — 4. 
High Water. 
I6m af. 1 morn 
48 1 after. 



DATE. 



Jan- 15. 



St. Anthony. 
New Moon Oh 24m 
morn. 



IS Frid. 



St. Peter, COld 

12th Day.) 
Sun riiiea 49 af. 7. 

» seta li— 1 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY-. 



--16 



■17 



9Satur. St. Bfartha, Bfa- 
rifl, Audifaz k 
Abacbum. 



SUN. 3ndafUEpiph. 
Lb a. for the dat 
61 c. laaiah mo. 

58 c. even 

St. Fabian Pope, 

Sun riaea 47m af 7 

— seta 18 ft 



^1 Mond. 



■22 



Tues. 



St. Agnes. 

High Water, 

67m af, 4 mora 

after. 



St. Vincent. 

Sun rlsea 44m aft 

7— Beta 16 aft 4. 



TheUfeofSt.Paoli8aald to have been written by 
St. Jerome in 3fi5, who received the account from 
at. Anthony, St. Paul when twenty-two jeara of 
age, fled from the pMvecutiona of Deciua to a' 
caverurand was fed the latter part of his Ufe by 
a raven, until he waa ninety, and then died 
Born on thia day, b. c. 105, at Arpinum Mar. Ttrtl. 
Cicero, the iiluatriona Roman Orator. This 
great man waa sacrificed by Auguatua to the re- 
senUnent of Marc Antony, to whom Ms head and 
^ bandflt,were carried in triumph. 
'?'. Anniverawry of tlie birth of H. R. H. the 
Dulce^ Gloucester. . "• *"« 

St. Maitellus aucceeded Marcellinus In the Ponifi-* 
cate, a. d. 808. He was banished by the Emoe* 
ror Mazentiua , hia death happened 17 months 
after his election to the papal chair. 
^''Sf •r^*'**'!**«*^° thia day of dropay, the celebrated 
hlhtorian of Rome, Edward Gibbon, in the 5rth 
year of hia age- . . 

1809.— Died the^Ofamt commander Sir John Moore, 
of a woun*Teceived under the walla of Corunna! 
This hero, like the immortal Wolfe drew his last 
breath amidst the cheers of victory. 
St. Anthony was Patriarch of Monks. He is said 
to have been born at Coma, near Heraclea, in 
Egypt, in 251, and died mt, 105, a. d. 366. 
He Uved the Ufe b^ajrecluse, and fonnded several 
monasteries, and is related to have been particu- 
larly soUdto as about animals, regarding ail cre- 
ated things worthy of protection j it is said from 
the tUne of his death there fell no rain for three 
years. On thia day the blessing of beasts takes 
„?- *^*J5f ^® '**F*~ ®f ^'- Anthony at Rome. 
1746.— The battle of Falkirk, in Scotland, waa 
fought on this day, when the Pretender beat the 

iQU«_^*°fi^** troops under General Hawley. 

— 18 This saint is considered to have been the first Ca- 
tholic Bishop J he is said to have kept the key of 
Heaven. Hence many churches dedicated to thia 
saint have a vane on their steeples. 
1776.— Died on thisday, John BaskerviUe, the cele- 
brated printer and letter founder of Birmingham. 
The types of BaskerviUe were famed for the 
beauty and sharpness which they possessed. 
St. Martha was married ta St. Maris,, and with 
their sons^ St. Audifax.and Abachum, were put 
to death by the orders of Aureliao, a. p. 270. 
ir29. Died on this day, WiUiam Congreve the 
dramatist and poet, MTji7, 

20 St. Fabian was the nineteenth bishop of Rome : 

he was chosen to that office in the year 241, and 
,-S"^*'®** martyrdom in the Decian persecution. 
1779.— On this day died the famed actor'and au. 
tho^ David^Garrick.at his house In the Adelphi. 
1^790. — Died at Cherson, In Russia on this day, 
John Howard, the philanthropist. This generous 
and humane man was born in the parish of 
Hackney, 1726. 
St* Agnes, the patroness of purity, was beheaded at 
the age of 18, by orderof Diodesian, whose cruel 
edicts were issued March a. d. 308. 
1766.— Expired on this day at Bath, James Quin, 
the celebrated player. Quin was the teacher of 
elocution to George III, for which he had a pen- 
sion during hia Ufe-time. 
This saint was born at Ossa, in Grenada. He suf- 
fered martyrdom by order of the Emperors Dio- 
clesian and Mazimian, in the year 304. 
1651.— Born on this day, the eminent statesman 

and philosopher Lord Bacon. 
1800.— Died at Hampstead on thia day, G. Stevens, 
known as the editor and able commentator of 
I Shak8peare*8 Works. 
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See page 56. 



JUDGE JEFFREYS. 



' The following extracts are from the 
Itfe of Judge Jeffreys, sometime Lord 
Chancellor of England, in the reign of 
James II, wliich we insert, to show as far 
as such illustration will allow, the infa- 
mous conduct of this inhuman judge, and 
how justly he deserved the opprobrium 
cast upon him by his countrymen in his 
own time, as well as at the present hour. • 
The first extract exhibits his barbarous 
conduct on the western 'circuit, where his 
condemnations were inimense. Our next 
is the severe speech of J^ord Delamere' 
against him for his corrupt character as a 
j od^ ^while holding the office of Lord 
Chief Justice of the County Palatine of 
Chester. The last is a petition against 
him,: when a prisoner in me Tower, after 
the flight of hid once great upholder in . 
iniquity, James the n, from the widows 
and fatherless children in the West of 
England, (who had been deprived of their 
husbands and parents by his . malignant 
tyranny,) desiring that he mi^ht be deli- 
vered up^to them, as a retaliation for the 
wrongs they had received from him ; the 
Vol I. E 



whole of which may be looked upon as cu* 
rious memorials, and of sufficient interest 
to warrant our giving them a place withm 
these pages : — 

CRUELTY OF JUDGE JEFFREYS IN DOR- 
SETSHIRE. 

Mr. Battiscomb, a man of very toler- 
able estate and engaging manner, was so 
ill-fated as to become an. inmate of Dor- 
chester Gaoly and so ill-advised as to de- 
fend the equity of his cause, which ^had 
liked to have choked Jeffreys, who fu- 
riously ordered him to a place of execu- 
tion, there **to be hung by the neck till 
he should be dead.*' All the ladies in 
Dorchester were interested in the fate of 
the young man, who, by the way, when 
the judge's fit was over, had offers of life 
made him on the condition of his betray- 
ing some friends, which he resolutely re- 
pelled ; and thus, having shut out the 
last hope of mercy, had become doubly 
an o' ject of admiration : several girls, 
one especially, went to Jeffrey's, and asked 
his life, but he is said to. have repulsed 
them en brute. There are some lines ex- 
tant written upon this unhappy damsel, 
4— Saturday, Feb. 2, 1828. 
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sufficiently ctirious for us to give them in« 
sertion here. 

Harder than tbine own native rocks. 
To let the charming Silvia kneel, 
And not one apsrii of pity feel; 
Harder than senseless stones and stocks 1 
Ye gods 1 what showers of pearls she gave 1 
IX^iat precious tears I enough to savt 
A bleeding monarch from the grave. 

Byevery hapless virgin curst : 
Winter bUwts not more unkind, 
Deaf as the mirged northern windf 
By ftooM Welsh wolf in murders nur8t< 
Bast thou eyes ? or hast thou none i 
Or are they worse than marble grown } 
Since marbles weep at Silvia's moan* 

Beb^ stiff, and supple slaves, 
AU the frantic world divide j 
One must stoop, and t'other ride } 

Cringing fools and factious knaves : 

Tho* fiamng on tbe loser's part, 

C^ently Death arrests m v heart. 

And has in honey dipt his dart. 

Life, farewell ! thon gaudy dream. 
Painted o'er with grief and Joys, 
Which the next short hour destroys } 

And drowns them all in Lethe's stream* 

What blest mortal would not die, 

Migbi he with me embalmed lye, 

In precious tears ftrom Silvia's eye 1 



The prisoner suffered at Lyme^ and 
his character is thus given us: — ''All 
that knew or saw mm^ niust own 
Mr. BattisGomb was very much a gentle- 
man. Not that thin sort of animal that 
flutters from tavern to playhouse, and 
back again, dl his life made of wig and 
oravat, without one dram of thought in 
his composition ; but one who had soHd 
worth. - His body made a very hand- 
some and creditable tenement for his 
mind ; and *t had been pity it shou'd have 
liv'd "n any other. " 

Here is another instance of the judge's 
brutality to females. Two persons named 
Hewling were among the condemned at 
Taunton, who had two sisters, and ikey 
hung ujpon the state coach imploring mer- 
cy at hiis hands ; hereupon the incensed 
magistrate bade his coacnman lash their 
fingers with his whip. And he moreover 
refused one of these sisters a recite of two 
days only for her brothers, though die 
offered him one hundred pounds for that 
little favour. 

The miseries which were inflicted upon 
the inhabitants of this county are con- 
cluded with an account of a most hor- 
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rible sentence of whrnpine which was 
pronounced upon one Tutcnin, a young 
man of Hampshire. This fellow appeared 
to a charge of rebellion^ under tne as- 
sumed name of Thomas Pitts^ and was 
acquitted for want of evidence. This 
happened at Taypton ; but as Tutchin 
was a man of D^et^ and was to be pu- 
nished in that county^ we mention him 
here. Jeffreys soon found out his true 
name, and asserted^ that " he was never 
so far outwitted by a youns or old rogue 
in his life." He then tried to fish out of 
Mr. Tutchin the names of some of his 
confederates, but failed ; upon which he 
erew furious, and not being able to hang 
him, issued forth the following sentence : 
*' Imprisonment for seven years, and 
once a year to be whipped through all 
the market towns in Dorsetshire : to be 
fined one hundred marks, and find secu- 
rity for his good behaviour during Ijfe." 
This was a blow indeed ; and the ladies 
in court immediately burst into tears ; 
but Jeffreys called out, " Ladies, if you 
did but know what a villain this is, as 
well as I do, you would say that this sen- 
ience is not half bad enough for him." 
And the clerk of the arraigns, was' . so 
much astonished, that he could not help 
obs^ving upon the number , of market •» 
towns in Dorset: he said, that ''the 
sentence reached to whipping about once 
a fortnight, and that Mr. Tutchin was a 
very young man." — '* Aye, he is, a 
very young man, but an old rogue," re-» 
torted the invincible judge ; " and all the 
interest in England shan't reverse the 
sentence I have passed on him." Tutohin 
himself had that keen regard for h^ bones^ 
and was so fully sensible of th^ discipline 
intended him, that he actually petitioned 
tbe King to be hanged with his fellow- 
prisoners. It seems that the court felt the 
enormity of the chastisement proposed ,; 
but all that transpired was, ^' Mr. Tut- 
chin must wait with patience." Then the 
young man tried to ouy a pardon, but in 
vain ; and then came the small-pox, a 
day or two before his first lashes were to 
have taken place, and reduced him so 
low, as to occasion a reversal of the sen- 
tence by Jeffreys himself. 

delamerb's severe charge against 
judge jeffreys. 

. " The county for which I serve is 
Cheshire, which is a County Palatine, 
and we have two judges peculiarly as- 
signed us by His Majesty : our puisne 
judgel have nothing to say against him, 
for he is a very honest man for ought I 
know ; but I cannot be silent as to our 
chief judge, and I will name him, because 
what I have to say will appear more pro* 



bable : his name is Sir George Jeffreys, 
who I must say behaved himself more like 
a jack-pudding, than with that gravity 
which beseems a judge: he was mighty 
witty upon the prisoners at the bar ; he 
was very full of^ his jokes upon people 
that came to give evidence, not suffermg 
them to declare what they had to say in 
their own way and method, but would in- 
terrupt them, because they behaved them- 
selves with more gravity than he ; and in 
truth, the people were strangely perplexed 
wheii they were to giv< 
but I do not insist upon 
late hours he kept up a 
it's said he was every 
two o'clock, or beyonc 
he went to his chamb 
I have only by comm( 
not in his company : I 
a man of his pnncip 
but in the mornmgs he 
symptoms of a man th 
taken a large cup. i 
have to say is the d 
man, especially of th 
law-suits. Our chief 
arbitrary power, in ai 

when he pleases; and tl 

it to the highest point : for whereas we 
were accustomed to have two assizes ; the 
first about April or May, the latter about 
September ; it was this year the middle (as 
I remember) of August before we had 
any assize ; and then he dispatched busi- 
ness so well, that he left half the causes 
untried ; and to help the matter, has re- 
solved that we shall have no more assizes 
this year." 

PETITION against THE IMPRISONED 
JEFFREYS. 

" The humble Petition of the widows 
and fatherless children in the west of 
England : — 

" We, to the number of a thousand 
and more, widows and fatherless chil- 
dren, of the counties of Dorset, Somerset, 
and Devon ; our dear husbands and ten- 
der fathers having been so tyrannously 
butcher'd, and some transported ; our es- 
tates sold from us, and our inheritance 
cut off by the seVere and harsh sentence 
of George Lord Jeffreys, now, we under- 
stand, in the Tower of London, a pri- 
soner ; who has lately, we hear, endea- 
voured to excuse himself from those ty* 
rannical and illegal sentences, by laying 
it on information by some gentlemen who 
are known to us to be good Christians, 
true Protestants, and Englishmen. We, 
your poor petitioners, many hundreds of 
us, on our knees have begged mercy for 
our dear husbands and tender parents from 
his cruel hands, but his thirst for blood 
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was so great, and his barbarism so cruel, 
that instead of granting mercy for some, 
which were made appear to be innocent, 
. and petitioned for by thr* flower of the . 
gentry of the said counties, he immedi- 
ately executed ; and so barbardusly, that 
a very good gentle\yoman at Dorchester, 
begging on h#r knees the life of a worthy 
eentieman to marry him, and make him 
nor husband ; tliis vile wretch, having not 
common civility with him, and laying 
aside that honour and respect due to a per- 
son of her worth, told her, ' Come, I 
know your meaning ; some part of your 
petition I will grant, which shall be, that 
after he is hanged and quartered, * . * * 
««'«« « « ♦ ♦♦ ♦ « 

and so I will give orders to the sheriff. 
These, with many hundred more tyranni- 
cal acts, are ready to be made appear in 
the said counties, by honest and credible 
persons ; and therefore your petitioners 
desire, that the said George Jeffreys, late 
Lord Chancellor, the vilest of m^, may 
be brought down to the counties aforesaid, 
where we, the good women in th^ west, 
shall,be glad to see him, and give him 
another manner of welcome than he had 
there three years since. And your peti- 
tioners shall ever pray,*' &c. 



THE FALL OF THE ROSSBERG. 
By the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. 

From an unpublished tour through France and 
Switzerland, in the year 1818. 

Amipst aU the magnificence of Swit- 
zerland, there is nothing to surpass the 
grandeur of the scenery which encircles 
the summit of the Ri^i, called the Rigi 
Culm. This raountam, situated near the 
lake of Lucerne ; is not, however, so re- 
markable for its elevation, as for the sin- 
gularity and advantage of its position. 
You mi^ht imagine that the Creator of all 
things had thr9wn up a 5tanding-place for 
the intelligent admirers of his works, in 
the centre , of a vast amphitheatre, which 
is a kind of. world jn miniature, where 
beauty and sublimity occur in' endless 
diversities,' in continued alternations, and 
in eternal rivalry. From this point the 
spectator contemplates on the one side] 
peueath iiis feet, the lakes and less moun- 
tainous regions of Switzerland, stretching 
like a map to the far distant horizon ; and 
on the other, a semicircle of the Alps, 
•with their mighty breadth and snow-co- 
vered peaks. The day which had been 
devoted to the ascent of the Rigi, was one 
of perfect serenity and clearness. Over 
all the azure skies not a cloud was to be 



seen ; not a sound was to be heard ; aH 
nature seemed to repose in sunshine and 
stillness : so that fancy might have deem- 
ed it a scene for angels to alight upon ; a 
resting-place between heaven and earth l 

A little below the Alpine ridges j was 
to be seen- a streak ojjbrilliant clduds. 
Which lifted them to an apparent height 
far superior to. their real elevation, bewil- 
dering the imagination with an indistinct 
impression of scenery, that partook of a 
kind of celestial character. WHat super- 
added to the effect was the circumstance 
of a small white cloud, occasionally de- 
tached ifrom the fleecy giinJle, and wafted 
by some gentle breeze along the pure and 
peaceful atmosphere. 

There was, however, one spot which 
pairtook of a very different character from 
the -rest. No mind endowed even with the 
common sensibilities of our nature, could 
survey it without emotions of melanchbly 
interest, for it was the grave "of multi- 
tudes who were suddenly precipitated into 
eternity by the fall of the' mountain of 
Rossberg ; an event distinctly traceable 
in the long strip of .'dusky brown,^ which 
bespoke ruin and desolation'; and exhi- 
bited, as seen'from the^Rigi,' a striking 
contrast with tlie surrounding verdure and 
fertility. , In travelling towai'ds the town 
of Art, we had previously stopped to 
examine the effects of the catastrophe, 
and to indulge in those reflections upon 
the uncertainty of life which are always 
calculated to benefit the mind, and which 
such a Inelancholy prospect was calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

The valley, once rich and fertile, but 
now partly filled up with huge and scat- 
tered fragments of earth, stretched along 
fiom the southern extremity of the lake of 
Zug to that of the lake of LoWertz, a dis- 
tance of five or six miles. On one side, 
and in immediate proximity, the Rigi as^ ,. 
cends to the height of about four thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-six feet 
above the level of the lake of Lucerne ; 
on the other, the Ruffiberg, or Rossberg, 
(inore familiariy called the Rouffi) rises 
to about three thousand five hundred and 
sixteen. Both these masses belong to a 
chain of mountains, which, geologically 
.ponsidered, seem to have been formed of 
the fragments or debris, and rolled flints 
qf the primitive mountains, which, being 
mingled with sand, or gravel and calca- 
reous sediment,' have formed these con- 
glomerations which are technically deno- 
minated puddingstone. In the neigh- 
bourhood they are commonly called Na~ 
gelflue, because they assume the appear- 
ance of a cement stuck all over with the 
heads of nails. It is obvious that from 
the nature of their formation, these masses 
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eaa aeqaire no great solidity^ and must 
be easily operat^ upon by the external 
elementv or by internal forces- 

Little, if any doubt, can be entertained 
thit the Ri^ and the Rossber^, were 
originally one mass, which was torn asun- 
der by some convulsion of nature, accom- 
panied probably by an irruption of waters 
irom the south. Convincing proofs of 
this pristine union were visible before the 
last catastrophe, both in the colour and 
the direction of the rocky masses ; and it 
should seem that even the whole valley of 
Art, now covered with verdure, woods, 
and orchards, formerly constituted a part 
of the iake of Zug. The distance from 
Art to the village of Goldau, reckoning 
in the continental way, is about hdf an 
hour ; whence, was a distinct view' of the 
lake of Lowertz, with its two beautiful 
islands. The valley then enlarges, and 
by travelling southward, you reach Bus- 
singen ; thence coming round to Lowertz, 
the road is frequently shaded with noble 
trees, the cottages decorated with vines, 
and the whole of this Arcadia with pas- 
toral, simplicity. . Ruip, however, has 
continually been at work in this favoured 
re^on. An old manuscript mentions the 
village of Rothen, which was built on 
that part of the Rossberg from which the 
portion of the mountain was separated in 
the last catastrophe, and which was des- 
troyed by similar means. 

Near the summit of the Rossberg, was 
a soli/i'ry thatched cottage (chaunriere), 
the innabitant of which was alarmed by 
an unusual noise in the mountain, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon of September 
2d, 1806. Superstitiously attributing it 
to some malignant demon, he immediately 
ran to Art for a clergyman to appease the 
evil spirit. During his absence the mo- 
ment of the explosion rapidly approached. 
His wife in the meantime happily escaped 
with her infant child in her arms, terrified 
by the repeated crushing sounds she heard 
which were followed by the falling of 
stones and fragments of rock. In a mo- 
ment the cottage was swept away. Tra- 
vellers who were proceeding from Ober 
Art to Goldau, observed the top of the 
Rossberg in a state of agitation, while its 
trees and orchards appeared as if shook by 
some giant hand. The whole forest of 
Goldau. was speedily overthrown with a 
tremendous crash. Itwas now five o'clock. 
The rapidity and force with which large 
misses of stone were driven to great dis- 
tances can scarcely be imagined ; we 
calculated that some of no inconsiderable 
magnitude, were propelled at least an 
£nglish mile, or perhaps half a league. 
Entire hills were thrown down, and others 



subitituted in their stead by the falling 
and rolling fragments. The lake of Lo- ' 
wertz was suddenly raised above its 
banks, by the displacing of a considerable 
portion of its waters'; while houses and, 
villages, with their peaceful inhal^itants, 
woods, meadows, pasturages, all disap- 
peared at once ! The consternation which 
seized upon the whole country, and the^ 
immediate and agitated search of surviving' 
friends after parents, children, brothers; 
sisters and neighbours, can neither be des- 
cribed nor forgotten. The laughing val- 
ley became at once, and for ever, a 
gloomy sepulchre I 

It has been supposed, and with great 
probability, that the immediate cause of 
this calamity was long in preparation, by 
the gradual accumulation ot water and 
rubbish in the interior of the mountain. 
This at length burst forth in a torrent of . 
min<^led mud and stone, which over- 
whelmed every thing in its course, and 
rushed into the lake of Lowertz ; while 
the woods and pastures on tlie surface 
suddenly sank into the unoccupied chasm. 
This opinio^ derives support from the 
statement of some shepherds, published at 
Schwylac, in which they speaK of having 
discovered a cavero, at a considerable 
height up the mountain, the small opeur 
ing of which was suddenly enlarged intp 
the form of a prod gious arch. They 
add, that a collection of water was found 
within it, the extent of which they could 
neither explore nor fathom. At a greater 
elevation were several holes,, into which, 
if a stone were thrown; there was found 
.no reverberation''; plainly indicating that 
the mountain was perforated in this man- 
ner to an unascertamable depth. 

The extent of the mischief cannot, per- 
haps, be fully determined. The villages 
of Goldau and Busingen, with the hamlet 
of Hueloch, were covered with ruin ; the 
same may be reported of the greater part 
.of the village of Lowertz ; while the 
.loosened fragments rolled upon Unter and 
Ober-Rothen, and swept away a multi- 
tude of isolated habitations and buildings 
in the plain. Tlie waters of tlie lake of 
Lowertz, being forced in the opposite di- 
rection to the descending .mass, endan- 
gered the village of Seven, on the other 
side of the lake, and even destroyed a few 
houses. On the little islet was found a 
vast accumulation of wrecks ] and in the 
village of Steinen a quantity of fish had 
been driven with the wavfes, and floated 
about the streets. 

It has been calculated that nearly one 
thousand persons suffered by this con- 
vulsion of nature, which was rendered 
more melancholy by the sudden and sur- 
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prising manner of its occurrence. Several 
genflemen and ladies of distinction, who 
were at the instant crossing the bridge of 
Goldau^ perished ; while some of tlieir 
companions^ who had preceded them only 
a short distance^ were saved. One or 
two remarkable escapes have been narra- 
ted, which there is reason to believe are 
ikumentic. 

A servant at the village of Buanffen^ 
fled into a bam ; but the place of renige 
soon afterwards became a perfect wreck. 
Providentially a beam was impeded by a 
fragment of rock, and thrown over his 
head in a slanting direction, so as to 
afford him an effectual protection from 
even the slightest injury. An infant at 
the breast was caught and borne along 
the surface of the agitated lake, till it was 
safely deposited in tne neighbouring mea- 
dow. Some persons went from Lowertz to 
extricate, if possible, a servant girl frbm a 
most perilous situation, in consequence of 
the house in which she dwelt being over- 
if^helmed with the torrent of mingled mud 
and stone. She had separated and re- 
turned from the fugitive family, with 
whom she was attempting to effect her 
escape, to search for one of the children 
that was missmg. At the moment of en- 
tering the house, it seemed to be swept 
along with great rapidity ; and scarcely 
had she reached the apartment where she 
hoped to find the object of her pursuit, 
ere she found herself in darkness, and, to 
her own apprehensions, sinking as into a 
•deep chasm. The voice of tlie child was 
distinctly heard, but she was incapable of 
stirring from the place to afford assistance. 
Concluding that all was lost, she told the 
child it was the end of the world, that all aid 
"was impossible, and nothing remained but 

Satiently and submissively to wait for 
eath. During this conversation they 
heard, indistinctly, the sound of the even- 
ing bell . at the village of Steinen, which 
in some degree iim>ired the hope of deli- 
verance. Throughout the whele night, 
however, they numbered everv hour, 
which successively was deemed their last, 
till, at the brekk of day, her master, who 
- had come to search for his wife, but only 
to find her a stiffened corpse buried in 
the mud, was enabled to extricate both 
servant and child from their imminent 
danger. — From the Amulet. 



FAIRY GAMBOLS. 



Night'9 silver lamp asceods the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearrd, 

And bids her midnight beanties rise, 
To light and charm a wearied world. ' 



Yon mottld'riiif tumCa llm«-woni ftrm. 
Her soft and trembling beams illume^ 

She smites amidst the coming storm. 
And brightens from surrounding gloom* 

Now the fleet-footed ftiirleslave 
Their spotless limbs in pearly dew. 

Or sit beside the lucid wave. 
Or deck the scene that Spencer drew. 

On some gay flow'rets emerald stem. 
Perchance their magic feet alight j 

Whose silvery sandals bear a gem, 
Dropt from the starry spherv of night. 

Or sprightly, o*er.the spiral grass. 
With giddy graceful eatte they glide j 

A dew drop is their looking-glass. 
Their mirror is the sleeping tide. 

When morning opes her cloudless eye. 
The fairies seek their mossy cell ; 
There in soft smiling slumbers lie. 
Till waken'd by the evening bell. 

The Forget Me Net. 



REMINISCENCES OF DRS. JOHN- 
SON AND GOLDSMITH. 



At the Literary Club held at the bot- 
tom of St. James Street, which was atten- 
ded by most of the literary, and some of 
the political characters of the then period, 
atone of the dinners of the club, when was 
present Drs. Johnson and Goldsmith, 
Edmund Burke, Mr. Richard Burke, Dr. 
Percy, and a numerous company, ^k was 
remarked by one of the party tfllSk there 
was an offensive smell in tne room, and he 
thought it must proceed from some dog 
that was under the table ; but Mr. Burke, 
with a smile, turned to me, and said, ** I 
rather fear it is from the beef-steak pie, 
that is opposite to us, the crust of which 
b made with some very bad butter, that 
comes from my country." Just at that 
moment Dr. Johnson sent his plate for 
some of it, and Burke helped him to very 
little, which he soon oispatched, and 
returned his plate for more ; Burke wiUi- 
out thought exclaimed '^ I am ^lad that 
you are able so well to relish this beef- 
stake pie '* Johnson, not at all pleased 
that what he eat should ever be noticed, 
immediately retorted, " there is a time of 
life. Sir, when a man requires the repairs 
of a table." 

Before dinner was finished, Mr. Gar- 
rick came in full-dressed, made many 
apologies for being Sd much later than he 
intended, but he had been unexpectedly 
detained at the House of Lords : and Lord 
Camden had absolutelv insisted upon set- 
ting him down at the ^oor of the hotel in 
his own carriage. Johnson said nothing, 
but he looked a volume. 
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During tlie afteniooB tome literary dis- 
pute aroae ; but Johnson sat silent, till 
tbe Dean of Derry, very respectfully 
said, •' We all wish. Sir, for your opinion 
on the subject." Johnson, inclined his 
head, «nd never shone more in his life, 
than at that period, he replied, without 
any pomp, he -was perfectly clear and 
explicit, full of the subject, and left 
nothing undetermined. There was a 
pause, and he was then hailed with aston- 
ishment by all the company. The evening 
in general passed off very pleasantly. 
Some talked perhaps for amusement, and 
others for victory. We sat very late, and 
the conversation that at last ensued, was 
the direct cause of ray friend Goldsmith's 
poem, called '' Retaliation.'* 

Dr. Goldsmith and myself never quar- 
relled; for he was convinced that I 
had a real regard for him, but a kind 
of civil sparring continuaUy took place 
between us. " You are so attached," 
mys the Doctor, ''to Hurd, "Gray, 
and Mason, that you think nothing 
good can proceed, but out of that formal 
school ;— but now 1*11 mend Gray*s Elegy, 
by leaving out an idle word in every line!** 
— " And, for me. Doctor, completely 
spoil it." 

** Tke carflew tells tiM kMll of daf. 
The lowing herd winds o*er the Lea i 
The plowmaa homeward plods his way, 
And " 

" Enough^ enough, I have no ear for 
more." 

" Cradock (after a pause), I am deter- 
mined to come down into the country, and 
make some stay with yoU, and I A^ill 
build you an ice-house.*'^ — " Indeed, my 
dear Doctor,** I replied, *' yon will not ; 
you have got the strangest notion in the 
world of making amends to your friends, 
wherever you ^o ; I hope, if y^u favour 
me with a visit, that you win consider 
that your own company is the best recom- 
pense.'* " WeU,** says Goldsmith, ** that 
IS civilly enough expressed ; but I should 
like to build you an ice-house, I have built 
two already, they are perfect, and this 
diould be a pattern to all your coun- 
try." 

** I dined yesterday,** says he, laying 
'down his papers, ** in company with three 
of your friends, and I talked at every 
thing.** — '* And they would spare you in 
nothing.'* — " I cared not for that, I per- 
sisted ; but I declare solemnly to you, that 
though I angled the whole evening I never 
once obtained a bite.** 

" You are all of you," continued he, 
** absolutely afraid of Johnson, — now I 
attack him boldly, and without the least 



resttrve,**-*-.'' Youdo, Doctor, andsoiqAe- 
times catch a Tartar." <' If it were nU 
for me, he woukl be insufferable, if you 
remember, the last time we ever supped 
together, he sat sull^ and growting, but 
I resolval to fetch him out ;** — " you did, 
and at last he told you that he wo^Ud have 
no more of your fooleries.*' 

It was always thought fair by some per- 
sons to make what stories they pleasra of 
Dr. Goldsmith, and the following was 
freely circulated in ridicule of him, '' That 
he attendedthe Fantoccini in Penton-street, 
and that from envy he wished to excel the 
dexterity of one of the puppets.'* Mr. 
Joseph Cradock was of the party, and 
remembered no more, than that the Doc- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam of St. John's 
College, and some others, went together 
to see the puppet-show, that we were aJl 
gready entertained, and many idle remarks 
might possibly be made by aU of us during 
the evening. Mr. Li»dlam afterwar£ 
laughingly declared, that he believed he 
must shut up all his experiments at Cam- 
bridge and Leicester in future, and take 
lectures only during the winter, from 
Fantoccinis, and the expert mechanists of 
both the Royal Theatres.** 

The greatest real fault of Dr. Goktsmith 
was, that if he had thirty pounds in his 
pocket, he would go into certain compa- 
nies in the country, and in hopes of doub- 
ling the sum, would generally return to 
town without any part of it. 

One pf the worst affrays that Dr. Gold- 
smith was ever engaged in, was with 
Evans the Bookseller, of Paternoster-row. 
Evans was the Editor of the Universal 
Magazine, and had suffered a most offen- 
sive article to be inserted therein, which 
turned to ridicule, not only the Doctor, 
but some ladies of the highest respectabi- 
lity. The Doctor unfortunately went to 
dine with the family in Westminster, just 
after they had read this insuitine article, 
and the3r were almost highly indignant at 
it. The Doctor agonized all dinner- tune ; 
but as soon as possible afterwards, he stole 
away, set off in great haste for Patemos- 
ter-fow, and caned Evans in his own 
shop. This was every way a terrible 
affair, and I privately consulted with Dr. 
Johnson concerning it. He said ''that 
this at any time would have been highly 
prejudicial to Goldsmith, but particularly 
now," and be advised me, as I was intimate 
with both, that I should call upon Evans, 
and endeavour to ^et the matter adjusted. 
I followed his advice ; and Evans reaUy 
behaved very kindly to me on the occasion. 
I truly urgecl, " that this publication had 
cut off Dr. Goldsmith from the society of 
one of the most friendly houses that he had 
ever frequented, and that he could not 
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^ ^ the stranger dp- 

arSr after preached him, anS tapping him on the* 



have tortured hun In a more tender poifct. " Sir Emeric's paroxysms^ 

Evans cahnly attended to me ; and after proached him, and taj_ 

much negociation, and tlie inteKereace of shoulder, sajj m a low but distiact ton© 

several liscreet friends, this; vexatious of voice, 'Ijhen the tale that was told ^ 

affair was at last finally got rid of. The me is true."' ' ^«w4« ' 

name of Johnson on such an affray, will " Ha !'' »id the Gwcmor, J^rtmg 

perhaps remind the reader that he himself and graspmff his sword, " who wid wHat 

once knocked down a very worthy book- art thou ? What is the tale that has been 

seller in his own shG^, at Gray's Inn (as told thee?'' . ^ „ • • *-• 

related by Boswcfl). the story was cur, " That Sir Emenc de Pavia is a trai- 

rentlv reported : and caused the following tor !" said the stranger. . , ^ ^ 

which has never extended " Dastard and liar !'* said the Gover- 



extempore, 

before beyond a private circulation : 

•« 'When Johoton, with tremendous step, and 

slow, 
Jully deUrmin'd, deigns to fell the foe, 
E*en the earth tremble8« thunders roll aroand. 
And mightj Osborne's self lies leveled with the 

ground. 



" Lie still. Sir," said Johnson, " that 

you tnay not give me a second trouble I" ^ ^ ^ ^_^ ^ 

—Mr. Nichols once asked Dr. Johnson, pardon, pardon !*** 

«« if the slory was true." — "No Sir, it « Emeric,'* said King Edward, 



was not in his shop, it was in my own 
house." — Crcuiock*s Memoirs. 



nor : ** who" and what, I say a^^ain, ait 
thou that darest to call Emeric of Pavia a 
traitor?*' 

" Behold !" said the stranger, flinging 
back his mantle and exhibiting the fine 
majest c features of a man about thirty- 
five years of age, -which were well known 
to Sir Emeric. The latter fell on his 
knees, and in a suppliant tone exclaimed^ 
" Guihy, my most gracious Hege, guilty ; 



for k 



THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. . 

Sir Emeric de Pavia, a valiant 
Lombard, whom King Edward the Third 
had made Governor of Calais, was walk- 
ing moodily on the ramparts of that town : 
his step was hurried and impatient. He 
often raised his hand and passed it rapidly 
across his brow, as if he would by that 
act wipe away some torturing recollection 
from his brain. Sometimes he stamped 
furiously on the ground, and at others sat 
down on the battlements; and while he 
leaned his head on his clenched hands, 
the sweat poured from his brow, and his 
whole frame shook convulsively. At times 
. he looked towards the sun, which had 
nearly attained his merid an height and 
was gilding the broad expanse of ocean, 
the town and castle of Calais, and the 
- distant plains of Picardy with the full 
effulgence of his beams. At others he 
stretched his eye across the Channel, and 
looked wistfully, vet fearfully, towards 
the white cliffs of Dover. So entirely 
absorbed in his own reflections was the 
Governor, that he did not observe a per- 
son near him wrapped in a long black 
cl ak, who seemed narrowly to watch 
his motions. The stranger's face was en- 
veloped in his cloak. At first he seemed 
to avoid coming in contact with Sir Eme- 
ric ; afterwards, however^ be crossed his 
path repeatedly, evidently intending but 
not being able to attract his notice. At 
length, during one ot the most violent of 



was he, '* thou knowest that I have en- 
trusted to thee what I hold dearest in this 
world, after my wife and children,-— I 
mean the tovm and castle of Calais, which 
thou hast sold to the French, and tot 
which thou deservest death." 

*' Ah I gentle King, have mercy on 
me I" said the Governor ; " all that ^ou 
have charged me with is true, most true ; 
but there is yet time to break the dis- 
graceful bargain. I have not yet receiv- 
ed one pennv of the filthy lucre for whic^ 
I agreed to <3eliver this town and castle to 
your Grace's enemies." 

** Emeric," said the King, raising him 
fflfm bis suppliant iK)sture, *' I have loved 
thee well, and even from a chUd have • 
loaded thee with marks of my favour. 
Your plot, well *ud secretly contrived as 
it was, could not be kept hidden from me. 
I had (^^rtain intelligence of it a month 
ago. Mlws was then brought me at 
Westminster, that thou hadst sold this 
place to Sir Geoffrey deCharnifor twenty 
thousand crowns, and that this day he is 
to proceed from St. Omers with his forces, 
and arrive here, at midnight, for the Dur- 
pose of receiving possession from tnee. 
Was my information true or false ?" 

** It was most true, my liege," said 
Emeric, again attempting to throw him- 
self at the King's feet. 

*' Listen to me," said the King, pre- 
venting him : " it is my wish that yau 
continue on this treaty. When Sir Geof- 
frey's forces arrive, lead them to the 
great tower ; and on this condition I pro- 



• See the EmbelUshment, iUastratiTe of the 
above, page 48. 
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on . I have j nst arrived 
f wiCh Uiree hufidred men-at- 
and six hundred archers ; but have 
arrived so privily, that no one but tho» 
knowest that I am here. The Prince of 
Wal^ and Sir Walter Manny are with 
' me. Go with me that I may give you 
directions for placing the men in ambus- 
cade in the rooms and the towers of the 
ca^e. Sir Walter Manny shall conduct 
this enterprise; and my son and I, who 
would at present remain unknown, will 
^ht under his banner." 

AgtMn did the rfepentant Governor throw 
him^f at the feet of hks sovereign, and 
again did the latter raise him from hb 
suppliant posture, and assure him of his 
pardon^ and of h s entire oblivion of the 
intendcMl treason, if he remained faithful 
to him at the present crisis. ' 

-Sir Geoffrey de Chami, accompanied 
by the Lord of Namur,' the Lord de Cre- 
qui^ Sir Odoart de Reny^ and numerous 
^ers of the most distinguished among 
the French lords aftd knights, arrived 
from St. Omers, with all the forces he 
could collect^ crossed the bridge of Neuil- 
let, and sat down about midnight before 
that gate of the castle of Calais which is 
cdled the gate of Boulogne. Here he 
halted, to give time' for his rear to come 
up, and here he found Sir Emeric de 
-Pavia anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

" My gallant Lombard,** said Sir 
Greoffrey, ** is all well, an4 are you 
ready to deliver up possession of the 
castle?** 

'^ All is well, Sir Knight, said the 
Lombard, '' and the castle is yours on 
pajmient of the twenty thousand crowni.'* 
" Then Sir Odoart de Reny,** said Sir 
Greoffrey, addressing that knight, who 
stood by his side, " tike with you twelve 
knights and one hundred men-at-arms, 
and possess yourself of the caslle. That 
once in our power, we shall soen be mas- 
ters of the town, considering what strength 
we have with us — that strength, should it 
be necessary, mav be doubled in a ftfw 
days. Myself will remain with the rest of 
the army here in silence; for I mean 
to enter the town by one of the gates, or 
not at all." 

Thus saying, he delivered to Sir Odoart 
the twenty thousand crowns in a bag, 
with instructions that he should give them 
to the Lombard as soon as the French 
forces had crossed the drawbridge. 

*' Thou art a very knave. Sir Emeric/* 
Slid Sir Odoart to the Governor, as they 
rode together to the drawbridge, " to turn 
recreant to so gallant and chivalrous a 
king as thine. Thou hast earned the 
crowns doubtless, but Heaven save me 
from entitling myself in the like manner to 
such a booty.'* 



" ** Thou art marvelloQily honest do ^ 
sndden," said the Lombara ; '^ but to a . 
plain*man*s apprehension there seems tcf 
be no such wondrous difference between 
Ike tempter and the tempted, the briber 
and the bribed, especially when the for- 
mer is breaking a solemn truce, as should 
entitle him to plume himself on his supe- 
riority to the latter." 

' ** Lead on, lead on. Sir Emeric,'* said 
his companion, *' we are e*en haggards^ 
and thou art but a coystril ; so as thou 
sayest we need not quarrel as to which 
soars highest.** 

At a sign from the Lombard, the draw- 
bridge was let down, and one of the gates . 
of the castle- ooened. Sir Odoart, having 
entered with his detachment, placed the 
bag in Sir Emeric*s hands^ ^7"*§* " ''^ 
twenty thousand crowns are, 1 brieve j all 
there. I have not time to count them, for 
it will -be daylight presently.** 

Sir Emeric, taking the bag from his 
hand, flung it into a room, the door of 
which he locked. ' 

** Now, Sir Odoart,** he said, follow 
me, and 1 will conduct you to' -the great 
tower, that you may sooner possess your- 
self of the castle. Behold it there f" lie 
added, pointing to a door before them. 
" Push back the bolts and enter.' * Thus 
saying, he disappeared. Sir Odoart and 
the French advanced : the bolts gave way 
at their touch, and the great door of the 
tower flew open. 

At that moment, a cry of " Manny, 
Manny, to the rescue!** rang in theit 
ears, and above three hundred men, arm- 
ed with swords and battTe-axes, rushed 
upon Sir Odoart and his little'band. Tliey 
seemed to be commanded by a knight in 
green armour, who advanced before them. 
" What !** said he to Sii Odoart, who, 
seing the impossibibility of resisting so 
disproportionate a force, had given up his 
sword to him, while his followers imitated 
his example, ** do these Frenchman think 
to conquer the castle of Calais with such 
a handful of men?'* 

" Sir Knight,'' said Odoart, '*. that 
double viUain, the Lombard, has betrayed 
us, or the standard of King Philip' of 
France had floated on the towers of this 
castle erenow." 

" The standard of King Edward,** 
said the Green Knight, " King of France 
and England, floats there now, and ill 
betide the hand that shall attempt to 
pluclf it down. But let us onward 
to the gate leading to Boulogne :^-guard 
well the prisoners. Manny, Manny, to 
the rescue !** Thus saying, the captives 
were shut in tlie tower, and the English, 
mounting their horses, made for the gate 
of Boulogne. 
In the mean time Sir Geoffrey, with 
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k» banners di^layed, and mrrevaidMl by 
bis forces^ was awaiting at the Boulogne 
gate, with sooe impatiance, the return of 
Kieasengeis Iiobi the castle. *' If this 
Lombard," be said to the knights who 
stood next him, '^ delays opening the gate 
we shall all die of cold." 

•• In God's name," replied the knight, 

'' these Lombards are a maticious sort of 

* people ; perhaps he is exanuning your 

flonns, lest there should be any false ones, 

and to see if they be right in number." 

The day was now breaking, and th^ 

Sale of the castle was distinctly visible to 
lose outside, when on a sudden it burst 
open, and amidst deafening shouts of 
*' Manny, Manny, to the rescue ! a nu- 
merous troop of armed warriors, well 
mounted, galloped towards the French for- 
ces. The Green Knight led them on, 
£ receded by the banner of Sir Walter 
[anny ; and numerous other banners; 
such as the Earl of Suffolk's, the Lord 
■ Stafford's, and the Lord Berkeley's, were 
seen among the English troops. '* Be- 
trayed ! betrayed!" said Sir Geoffrey de 
Chami to those who stood about him. 
*' Gentlemen, if we fly we shall lose all ; 
it will be more advantageous for us to 
fight valiantly in the hope that the day 
may be ours." 

" By St. George I" said the Green 
Knight, who had approached near enough 
to hear de Chami's words, '* you speak 
truth — evil befal him who thinks of fly- 
ing !" dien, retreating a little, the English 
^iismounted from their horses, and ad- 
vancing on foot, for the most part armed 
with battle-axes, they attacked the enemy. 

The battle was idiiort, but de^rate and 
sanguinary. The Englidi, incensed at 
the treachery of the French, and the lat- 
ter infuriated at the unexpected opposition 
which they encountered, vied with each 
other in the fury and zeal with which 
thev contested the victory. Six banners 
and: three hundred archers left the main 
bodv of the English army, and made for 
the bridge of Neuillet, where they found 
the Lord Moresu de Fiennes, and the 
Lord de Crequi, who guarded it. The 
cross-bowmen of St. Omer and Aire were 
also posted between the bridge and Calais, 
and met a furious assault from their ene- 
mies. They were immediately discom- 
fited and pursued to the river, where more 
than six hundred of them were drowned. 
The knights of Picardy for a long time 
maintained their post against very supe- 
rior numbers ; but reinforcements still 
pourmg in to the English from the town, 
the French were at length obliged to sur- 
render, or seek their safety in flight. 

The Green Knight performed prodigies 
of valour. He was frequently seen sur- 
rounded by the enemy, but hewing his 



way through them wl^ his battle-axe* 
Sir Geoffrey de Charor, Sir H^ry da 
Bois, and Sir John de Landes, were all 
wide prisoners by him ; and scarcely had 
one knight surrendered to him, before he 
was seen attacking another or, deeding 
himself from tfae assault of numbers. He 
had many times, during the engagement, 
attempted to come in contact with a 
French knight. Sir Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont, whose extraordinary prowess struck 
as much terror among the Engli^ aa that 
of the Green Knight's did in the opposite 
ranks ; they were scarcely able ever to 
exchange a blow, before two large bodies 
meeting where they were fighti^, com- 
pelled them to break off the engagement. 
At length, however, the Green Knigltf 
and his opponent met without the inter- 
vention of any obstacle. The conflict 
around them was su^)ended, as if by the 
mutual consent of the combatants, and 
the two armies stood by and gazed at the 
contention between their respective cham^ 
pious. Twice did Sir Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont fell the Green Knight to the ground, 
but he rose, like ano^ Antseus, from 
his fall each time appiurently with renewed 
strength and vigour. Tfaisir bs^e-axes 
were sti-uck from each other's hands; 
their spears, which were th^ resorted to, 
duvered into a thousand splinters ; their 
swords were the onlv weapons left to them. 
With these they held for a long time a 
doubtful i^onflict, until at length that of 
Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont broke against 
the shield of the Green Knight ; and the 
Uiier, pressing irresistibly upon him, 
«t^ew him to the giound, and plai^ his 
knee upon his breast. A tumidtuoiK 
shout of applause immediately bur»tfrom 
the ranks of the English ; anj the Frendi, 
who had already, although fighting with 
the utmost valour, be^n defeated at every 
point, threw away their arms, and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. 

" Brave Knight," said Sir Eustace to 
his conqueror, " I yield to your superior 
prowess, nor blush to be overcome by 
stren^ like yours." 

** Sir Eustace," said the Green KnigHt, 
raising his fallen antagonist and returning 
him the sword which he presented him, 
'' you of all men have least cause to 
blush for the events of this day. By St. . 
George ! I have encountered many a tall 
and stalwart knight in my time, but never 
one who gave me so much trouble as you 
have done." 

*' May I crave your name, courteous 
Knight," said Sir Eustace, *' that when 
the friends of Eustace de Ribeaumont learn 
that be has been vanquished, they may 
know it was by the hands of one who has 
doubtless distinguished himself in many a 
fiercer field than this." 
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<' Sir EuBUce/' said the Gveen Ksdght . 
<^feair not that the most fastichoos of 
your friends will think your fame for ho- 
uoar or valour tarnished by surrencfering 
yoorself to me. ' As for mj namej' he 
added^ lifting his beaver, *' when next 
you see these features you will know k. 
ShaUyou remember them V* 

" They are features. Sir Kni^/' said 
de Ribeaumont, ''which when once seen 
are not easily forgotten; but I would speedi- 
ly pay my ransom money and regam my 
hberty — ^when, therefore, I pray you, 
diall we meet again V* 

*' To-night at supper, in Calais castle,** 
said the Green Knight ; and as he spake, 
the conquerors and the prisoners simulta- 
neously moved towards the gate of Bou- 
logne. 

• That evening a superb banquet was 
given in the ca^e of Calais, to which tfab 
French and English knights were alike 
invited. There was no distinction made 
b^ween .the guests of the two nati(ms, 
except that the tables of the prisoners 
were more superbly decorated, and more 
profusely supplied than those of the cap- 
tors. A table was placed on an elevated 
platform at the end of the room, the seats 
at which were not occupied at the time 
that the principal part of the company was 
assembl^: but me astonishment of the 
French knights was extreme, when the 
doors were thrown open, and the King of 
England, the Prince of Wales, ^nd a nu- 
merous train of the most distinguished 
barons and warriors of England, entered 
the room. As yet they had imagined that 
the most eminent person in the ranks of 
their opponents had been Sir Walter 
Manny. The wonder and interest of Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont were, however, 
the most intense of all : for, as he gazed 
on the features of him wno wore the crown 
and .held the sceptre, he recognized the 
Gxeen Knight, and perceived mat he had 
been opposed in single combat to the 
Kin^ 01 JEjigland. 

The banquet passed off cheerfully, with 
many expressions on the part of the French- 
men, of wonder and delight at the distin- 
guished rank of the persons to whom they 
had been opposed, and the courte^ with 
which they were treated. At its con- 
clusion, Kuig Edward rose from his seat, 
and having laid a^de his crown, advanced 
bareheaded, except that he wore a chaplet 
of fine pearls around his head, down the 
hall, attended by his son and the lords 
who had sat down at table with him, for 
the purpose of retiring from the assembly. 
As he moved dow^ the hall the knights 
rose up, and he entered into familiar and 
couiieous conversation with them, espe- 
cially with his prisoners. As he ap- 
proached Sir Geoffrey de Charni, his 



coimtenance altered and aaBumed a severe 
expression. " Sir<3eoflfrey,** he said '* I 
have but little reason t# love you, since 
vou wished to take from me by stealth 
hut night, and during the continuance of 
a solemn truce, what had given md se 
much trouble and cost me so large e sum 
of money to acquire. I am, however, 
rejoiced to have detected and frustrate 
^onr attempt. You were desirous of gain- 
ing Caltts town and castle at a cheiq>er 
rate than I did, and thought that you could 
purchase them for twenty thousand crowns 
but through God*s assistance you have 
been disappointed.'* ' 

This rebuke was given with so«'much 
dignity and feeling, that Sir GeoiRrev was 
unable to utter a syllable in his defence, 
and the King passed on unanswered. The 
last person wnom be addressed was Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, who stood at the 
hall door through which the monarch was 
about to make his exit, and fell on his 
knees before him. 

'' Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont,'* said the 
King, extending his hand to him and rais- 
ing mm, '^ of all men living you are the 
knight whom I have found most vsdiant 
as well in attacking his enemy, as in de-^ 
fending himself. I never found any one 
in battle who gave me, body to body, so 
much to do as you have given me to-day. 
I adjudge the prize of valour to you, above 
all the knights of my court, as what is 
justly due to you." 

The knight would have expressed his 
sense of the honour conferred^ but the 
King stopped him by taking tiie chaplet 
of pearls, which was very rich and hand- 
some, from his own brow, and placing it 
on Sir Eustace's head : *' Sir Eustace," 
he added, *' I present this chaplet to you 
as the best combatant this day of either 
party, whether French or English ; and 
I beg you to wear it this year at festivals, 
for my sake. You are a personable gen- 
tleman, young and amorous, and well 
accepted among the ladies ; wherefore, if 
you will only wear it at all public 
balls, and declare unto them that the King 
of England gave it to you as the reward 
of your valour, I will now release you 
from your captivity, quitting you wholly 
of your ransom." 

Thus saying, the King left the hall, 
after the knight, whose feelings could not 
find utterance, had knelt down and kissed 
the monarch's hand in token of gratitude 
and acquiescence. Not only did Sir Eus- 
tace de Ribeaumont, as Ion? as he lived, 
wear the chaplet in remembrance of die 
gift of so renowned a prince, but his fa- 
mily ever afterwards bore for their arms 
three chaplets garnished with pearls.— 
Neele*8 Romance of History. 
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APOTHEGMS. 

AMBITIOUS MEN 

Who meet with disappointments, either 
become quite deperate, or sink into a state 
of indolence and insen£dbi^ty. 

METAPHYSICS, 

However useful to detect the subtilty of 
the arguments of others, are oft^n very 
detrimental to the proficients in them — 
Reason herself may be lost by refinement. 

MIItTH, 

Compared with cheerfulness is as the 
huzza of a mob to the sober applause 
of a thinking people. ' 

s MEN 

Often complain of the fickleness of 
fortune — ^the error lies" in their mistak- 
ing her benefits for perpetual gifts^ instead 
of being grateful for a temporary loan. 

COUNTY RACES 

Are meetings where the men assemble 
to quarrel about horses, and the women 
about precedence. 

EDUCATION 

Should be the mirror of former preju- 
dices. 

'^ WHAT YOU PLEASE," 

Means, I expect much more than I can in 
reason ask for. > 



DERIVATIONS OF. NAMES AND 
PLACES. 

" Addle street," an alteration of ** King 
Adel street," so called from *' King Athel- 
stan or Adelstan." " Aldermanbury," so 
termed from the * * Alderman's Court Bury ' * 
being held there. ** Aldersgate," from being 
" c^der or older than Aldgate.** The 
*' Almonry, Westminster," from its being 
the " Eleemosynary, or place where the 
Alms of the Abbey were distributed." 
*' Austin Friars, the name derived from 
a religious house or monastery standing 
on the spot, dedicated to St. Austin,^which 
monastery was dissolved 13th Hen. VIII." 
*' Barbican," from '* Barbacan, or Beacon 
a Watch Tower." " Kingdom," from 
the Saxon ** Cyningdonie, which signified 
Jurisdiction and Dominion." *' Clough, 
this word implies the side of a hill." 
*^ Bourn," a water spring, or the brook 
issuing therefrooi. '* Doughty," is deriv- 
ed from the Saxon " Dugud or Dought," 
meaning strength or valour. " Gossip," 
from *' Godsip or Gddsib," the name 
given to Sponsors or Godfathers. The 
title of " Lord," is an abbreviation of 
the Saxon word " Laford or Hlaford," 
which signifies one who is able by his 
wealth to be an afforder of bread. 
^' Basinghall street," so termed from the 



'' Hall or Mansion of the family of the 
Basings," which stood on the site of 
BlackwellHall. *' Mere," from " Meere,"c 
meaning a lake or pool. " Sepulchre,", 
comes from the Saxon word " Slapigrava," 
which meant a sleep-grave. "Rood," 
means a Cross ; therefore the expression 
" by the Rood," meant by the Cross ; 
Holy-rood, the chapel of which may be 
construed, the chapel of Holy Cross. 
" Steeple," from " Stipel," a high tower. 
" Taberd or Tabard," a short gown an- 
ciently worn, wHich reached down below 
the knee ; it now is applied to the Herald's 
Coat. . ** Tomboy," a romp, from Ae 
f^Tumbe or Tumbod of the Saxons," 
which word meant to dance. "Wald, 
Weald or Wold," means a forest, or 
woody part as the Weald of Kent, which 
implies the forest part of the county. 
" Whitsunday," from " Wied-Sunday, 
Wied , or Wihed, ' ' meaning sacred . Hence 
Whitsunday may be termed Sacred Sun- 
day. " Bury street" by Saint Mary K.%&^ 
so called from a court and gardens be- 
longmg to the Abbot x)f Bury in Suffolk. 
** Giltspur street," from the knights rid- 
ing through into Smithfield to Jousts and 
Tournaments, with their gilt spurs on. 
" Idle lane," from its being the residence 
of Idol-makers and. Carvers. ** Shore- 
ditch," according to Weever, was so 
called from Sir John Shordltch and his 
family, who were lords thereof in the 
reignofEldward the Third, and not from 
the fabulous story of Jane Shore. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

THE DISCOVERY OF PRINTING. , 

The useful art of Printing was disco- 
vered at Haarlem, in Holland, by Coster ; 
and the printing of the first book, took 
place in the year 1430. It wsts a piece of 
Dutch Theology, printed only on one side 
of the page, to resemble manuscript. • 

The first attempt at printing was upon 
loose leaves, the printed part being ac- 
companied with cuts engraved upon soft 
wood, somewhat in the manner of the 
ballads of the present day. Coster's me- 
thod was to ciit out the letters upon a 
wooden block. He took an apprentice, 
John Faust, and bound him to secrecy ; 
but Faust ran away with the secret, and 
set up for himself at Mentz. He had a 
servant named Peter Schoeffer, who was 
the first inventor of metal types. With 
these novel types Fawst was so delighted, 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and made him his partner in trade. The 
first book printed by them is said to have 
.been Cicero de Officiis, which bears the 
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date of 1465 ; but other books are men- 
tioned with earlier dates, 1457, 1442. By 
them was printed a number of -bibles in 
imitation of manuscript, which were car- 
ried by Faust to Paris for sale. The peo- 
ple of Paris to whom they were shown, 
was literally astounded; they carefully 
examitfed and compared together the dif- 
ferent copies, and found them such exact 
counterparts of each other, that they were 
all of one opinion, and that was their 
being produced by. some diabolical art, 
and accused Faust as a wicked practicer. 
Poor Faust upon seeing how matters 
stood, was compelled at once to discover 
the important secret. The accusations 
preferred against Faust, gave rise to the 
story of the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

After the discovery of the art of i>rint- 
ing, thus brought about at Paris, it 
was soon propagated over the whole of 
Europe . The first book printed in England, 
is said to have been Rufinus on the Creed, 
printed at Oxford in 1468. 

At first the impression was taken of 
with list, coiled up, such as the card 
f&akers use at this day. But when sin- 
gle tj-pes came into use, they employed 
stronger paper, with vellum and parch- 
ment. At fast the press was introduced 
and gradually improved, until it arrived 
at its present state of perfection. The 
same observation applies to the ink : 
at first, the common writing ink extracted 
from nut galls- and other materials was 
employed ; and the printing ink of lamp 
black arid oil, at present used, was intro- 
duced by degrees. Rolling press print- 
ing, or the press for tsiing impres- 
sions from copper plates, was not used in 
England till the time of King James the 
First., and then it was brought over from 
Antwerp, by the industrious John Speed, 
the old English historian and map publisher. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES~No. IV. 

ST. Paul's dav. 

This day being the first festival of an 

rde in the year, a curious custom was 
rved in the olden time, by sponsors or 
visitors at christenings, of presenting 
^)oons, cadled aposde spoons, from their 
havinff representations of the Apostles 
carved on the top of them. Those who 
.were opulent presented to their god-chil- 
dren a set of these articles, amounting to 
twelve in number, others^ a smaller num- 
ber, and poor persons ofi^ered the gift of 
096, with the figure of the saint upon the 



top of the handle, after whom the child 
was named. 

The festival of the conversion of 
St. Paul, whatever the reason may be, 
has always been reckoned as particularly 
ominous of the futuie weather of the year. 
If the day were fine and clear, there would 
be a year of plenty; if gloomy, it presaged 
the death of tne cattle ; if snow descended, 
there would be a scarcity of produce; if 
blusterous and windy, it was with our 
forefathers a sure ^ign of war. In Bour- 
nes's antiquities is the following :— - 

If St. Paul's day be fair and ctoar. 
It dolh forbode a fniitfol jrear. 



ORIGIN OP THE LOAF CUSTOM AT 
COVENTRY. 

This custom originated many years 
ago, from the circumstance of a poor and 
destitute^weaver, passing through the town 
of Devizes, and being overtaken by hun- 
ger, and in the. utmost ne^ applied for 
charity to a baker, who kindly reheved 
him, with the gift of a penny-feaf. The 
weaver thus relieved was enabled to reach 
Coventry, where after many years of suc- 
cessful industry, he became a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and by his will, in 
remembrance of the bounty of the Devizes* 
baker, he beaueathed a sum in trust for 
the purpose oi distr.buting, on the anni- 
versary day when he was so relieved, an 
halfpenny loaf to every person in the town, 
and to every traveller that should pass 
through the town that day a penny-loaf. 
The will is faithfully administered^ and the 
Duke of Austria, and his suite in the year 
1786, passing through the town on the day 
of the Coventry loaf, in their way from 
Bath to London, a loaf was presented to* 
each of them, of which the Duke and 
Duchess were most cheerfully pleased to 
accept. The custom struck the Arch- 
duke so forcibly, as a curious anec- 
dote in his travels, that he minuted down 
the circumstancfe. The high personages 
took delight in breakfasting on the loaf 
given, considering it as a tribute of gra- 
titude for the favour seasonably confer- 
red. It may truly be . said that on the 
anniversary of this (;ustom,no person 
is in want of the staff of life. 



SINGULAR TENURES. 

At Langsett, . in the parish of Penis- 
ton, in the county of York, a farm^ at 
Broad House pays yearly a snow-ball 
at midsummer, and a red rose at Christ- 
mas ; the snow-ball not being easily ob- 
tained at mid^mmer, accordingly, the 
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flower ctUed saow-bali, a vulgar name 
for Uie guelder rose^ is allowed as a sufo- 
stitule. 

One Solomon Attfield^ held land at 
Repland and Attcrton, in the county of 
Kent, upon condition, that as often as our 
Lord the King should cross the sea, the 
said Solomon and his heirs siionld so 
eloDS widi him, to hold his head on the 
sea, if it was needful. 

In the reign of Ae third Edward, one 
Jolm Compes had the Buoior of Finchfield 
given him, for the service of turning the 
spit at his coronation. 



AffTIOCHUS THE GREAT 

Monarch of Syria, after having been oon- 
^[uered by Scipio Asiaticus, and deprived 
of a considerable portion of his dominions, 
was of%ra heard to acknowledge hknself 
much obliged to the Romans for ths^ pri- 
vation, as for an important service ; ^nce, 
by narrowing the boundaries of his king' 
dom, they had relieved him from the la- 
borious management of too extensav6 an 
empire. 

POWER 

Will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine 
the strongest heads. No man is wise 
enough, nor ?ood enough to be trusted 
with unlimited power ; for whatever qua- 
lifications he may have evinced to entitle 
him to the possession of so danfferous a 
privilege, yet, when possessed, ouiers can 
no longer answer for him, because he 
can no longer answer for himself. 

LOOK AT HOME. 

The hint givra to Thales, ^ Milesian 
philosopher, was a powerful one, and 
well intended, though roughly executed. 
A girl of dubious character, seeing him 
gazing at the heavens as he walked uong, 
and perhaps piqued at his not casting an 
eye at her attractK>ns, put a stool in his 
path, over which ne stumbled and broke 
nis shins. The excuse she made was, 
that she meant to teach him to look at 
home before he indulged himself in star- 
gazing. 

EPITAPH ON WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

This curious reKc of history was found 
by the Bishop of Bayeux, in the tomb of 
William (he C<mqueror, in the Abbey of 
St. Stephen^ at Caen in Normandy, where 



theKorman Conqueror was buried, it was 
enffraved on a brass plate in Latin, tho 
underwritten lines are a translation by 
an old writer :— 

H« tliat Ifce slardf RooMins nil*d, and over 

Eni^h reign'd. 
And stoutly won. etroDgly kept, what to he bad 

obtained. 
And did the aworda of (hoee of Maine, by force 

bring oader aire. 
And Blade them ander hia com m and, live aub^ 

Ject to hia law ; 
This great King William Ueth here, entombed 

In a UMle grave. 
So gneat a Loid ; ao aisaU a honae anfficeth 

him to have. 
When Fhoebos la the virgin's lap, his circled 

course apply'd, 
Aad twentjf-tfareo degreea had pati, even at 

that time he d&ed. 

THICK SCULLS. 

OviKDO, in his General History of the 
Indies, observes that ** Indian sculls ar^ 
four times as thick as othet men's ; so that 
coining to handy strokes with them, it 
shall be requisite not to strike them on the 
head with swords, for many have been 
broken on their heads with little hm% 
donfe." Dr. Buhner observes, from Pur- 
chas, " that blockheads and loggerheads 
are in request in Brazil, and heunets are 
of little use, every que havmg a natural 
murion of his head : for as to the Bra- 
zilians' heads, some of them are as hard 
as the wood Uiat grows in the country, 
that they cannot be broken.** Stowe, 
in his survey of London, speaks of the 
scull of a man above three-quarters of 
an inch thick, found at St. Catherine's 
Cree church. 

SM0KIN6. 

BoxHOBNius, the learned professor at. 
Leyden, injured his health by smoking too 
much. So addicted was he to this prac- 
tice, that he wore a hat with a hole in it 
to support his pipe, so that he could smoke 
whilst he was stifilying aod writmg. 

FOOTE THE MIMIC. 

This witty character, at times, spared 
neither friend nor foe. He had little re- 



St 



for the feelings of others ; if he 
longht of a witty tning that would create 
laughter, he said it. He had never availed 
himself of the good advice given him by 
Henry the Fifth to FalstaiT, '' Reply not 
to me with a fool-bom jest ;" and of this 
there is an example- extant. If Foote 
ever had a serious regard for 'any 
one, it was for Holland, yet at his death, 
ot rather indeed after his funeral, he 
violated all decency concerning hin. 
Holland was the son of a baker at Hamp- 
ton, and on the stage was a close imi- 
tator of Oerrick, who had such a respect 
for him, that he played the Ghost to. his 
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Hamlet merely to serve him at hb benefit. 
HoUaiid died rather youngs and Foote 
attended as one of tne mottroers. He 
was really grieved, and although his eyes 
were much swollen with feus; when 
a friend said to him afterwards, ** So, 
Foote, you have just attended the fu- 
nerad of our dear friend Holland;" 
Foote instantly replied, " Yet, we have 
just shoved me Httle baker into his 
oven.'* 



PROOV OP 1N8AMITT. 

iif a cause once tried at the Derby as- 
sizes, respecting the validity of a will, 
evidence was adduced to prove the testator 
(an apothecary's wife) a lunatic ; and, 
amonff many other things^ it was deposed, 
that stie had swepi away a quantity of 
pots, phials, lotions, potions, pUis, boluses, 
aad ^^ysler-pipes, mto die street, as rub- 
bish. ** I douot,** said the learned judge, 
''whether sweeping physic into the street, 
be any proof, of insanity.** — " True, my 
Lord,** replied the counsel ; '' but sweep- 
ing die pots and clyster -pipes away cer- 
tainly was.'* 

HUMAN KK0WLBD6B 

Is a proud pillar, but it is built in the 
midst of a deseit of ignorance, and those 
who have ascended the hi^he^j have 
gained a more extended view of die 



GIBBON THE HISTORIAN 

Being seated in an elegaat apartment, 
quaffing Noyeau, and talking infidelity, 
was cautioned as to the danger which 
such doctrines mi^ht bring upon society. 
" Sir,*' sud the historian, *' the doctrines 
we are now discussing are not unlike the 
liquor we are drinking; safe, pleasant, 
and exhiliratin^ to you and I, that know 
how to use, without abusing them : but 
dangerous, deleterious and intoxicating, if 
either were broached in the open streets, 
and exposed to the discretion of the mob." 



BPIGRAM (m A, QUAKER'S TANKARD. 

Te He friend Pindar ! and friend Thales 1-^ 
Nothing so good ai water } ale to. 

CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the ReacBng Mercury of (be 30th of 
June, 1821, will be found the following: 

To Grocers — ^Wanted a situation by 
Charles Rewett, who can bear confine- 
ment, having been apprenticed to Mr. 
CSiarles Caiild,of Reading, who would not 
allow him to so and see bn parents for the 
last six months, though living within six 
miles df Reading. 



BISHOP HURD AND LORD MANSFIELD. 

When Bishop Hurd had been appointed 
preceptor to tl^ Prince of Wales, he pre- 
sented his coadjutor, Mr. Amald, with 
high encopiium to Lord Mansfield, but 
his Lordship was so displeased with the 
flattery that was so freely offtered to, and 
accepted by the Bishop, that he said iii 
his own sarcastic manner to a nobleman 
afterwards whd had been a witness to it ; 
'* I am sorry that my friend Hurd's nos- 
trils should require such gross incense." 

DR. PERCY AND MR. OARRICK. 

Dr. Percy who was on intimate terms 
with this great, actor, wrote to him fox an 
admission to his theatre; Mr. Garrick 
had then adopted a rule, never to receive 
either note or letter in his dressing-room^ 
when he was just ready to appear upon the 
stage, and this slight circumstance caused 
a lasting quarrek between the two form^ 
friends. Great pains were taken to effi^t 
a reconciliation between them, but Dr. 
Percy alwajrs most indignantly replied^ 
*' that he had put it once into Mr. Gair- 
rick's power to have obliged him; but as 
he had cho^ to neglect it, he should not 
give him a second opportunity." 

DR. JBNNBR's EPITAPH. 

The following emtaph was engraved on 
the tomb of Dr. jenner, whose remains 
are interred in the chancel of the parish 
church, of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire : 

Within this tomb hath fonnd a resting place. 
The great Physician of the human race — 
Immortal Jenner 1 whose gigantic mind 
Brought liliB and health to more than half 

mankind. 
Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim. 
And Usp out blessings on his honour'd name j 
And radiant beauty drop her saddest tear. 
For Beauty's truest, trustiest ftiend lies here I 

LORD nelson's NIGHT-CAP. 

Dr. Bum^, who wrote the celebrated 
anagram on Lord Nelson, after his victory 
of die NUe, « Honor ett a Nth;* 
(Horatio Nelson,) was shortly after on a 
visit to his Lordship, at his beautiful 
villa at Merton. From his usual absence 
of mind, he forgot to put a night-cap into 
his portmanteau, and, consequently, bor- 
rowed one from his Lordship. Previously 
to his retiring to rest, he sat down to study, 
as was his common practice, and was 
shortly after alarmed by finding the cap in 
flames, he immediately collected the burnt 
remains, and returned theip to his Lord- 
ship with the following lines : — 

**^ Take yoor night-cap again, my good Lord, 
I desire, 
I would not detain it a minute i 
What belongs to a Nelson, wherer^r there's 
fire. 
Is sure to be instantly in it.*' 
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TALKERS. 



There are as many varieties of Talkers 
s there are of tulips : to classify them 
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but did not discern the nicer streaks of 

difference between them,) 

gome faultless tulip which the Dutch ne>r saw. 

The most common class of talkers is 
composed of Babblers. There are seve- 
ral varieties of these ; but the most disa- 
greeable is the Long-tongued Babbler. 
One of them is sufficient to set a whole 
village at war, or disturb the peace and 
sacredness of virtuous privacy. Rather 
than be silent, he will wound his dearest 
friend with a tongue, which, like Laertes' , 
foil, poisons where it touches — and even 
him who uses it. From this sort of talker 
you learn the origin of Miss A*s finery, 
and Miss B*s faux pas; the rise of Mr. 
C*s wealth, and the state of Mr. D's em- 
barrassment, &c. 

If you have doubts of the character of 
Browne, he hesitates at a f^^lt — hems- 
hints at a second — hems again, and out 
comes a third. If you think well of 
' White^ hcf damns him with * faint praise,' 
— recollects to have heard something 
whispered not entirely redounding to his 
honour; — not that he believes it — idle ru- 
mours are not gosnel truths : and then lie 
5— Saturday, Feb. 9, 1828. 
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tell» you what Thompson thought, but 
never said, and what Dixon Sfdd, but 
never thought, of poor W. He publishes 
a mischievous pieye of truth or scandal 
(either answers the purpose of the day) 
in the morning, and follows the sound of 
his own rumour as a weather- mutton fol- 
lows his own bell. Gifted with the inter* 
fering spirit of Marplot, he ^ets the wages 
of M arall for his labours, — citfis and con- 
tempt. The Babbler is commonly an 
unhappy person, for he has meddled 
too much with t he happiness of others to 
be happy himself ; and having made it 
the sole business of his life to betray^some 
hurtful truth, or harmless ill of all, no one 
thinks it absolutely necessary to speak 
well of him, either in epitaph or elegy. 

Another variety is the Di^U or Harmless 
Babbler. This is a talker ^ his turn and 
out of his turn — in season and out of sea- 
son^ and yet has nothing to communi- 
cate. Yes — ^you may learn from him that 
It rained yesterday; and that it is not im- 
possible that it may rain to-day. He is 
Francis Moore's counter-prophet: the 
one foretells when showers will fall — the 
^ther reg'isters their descent. 



The next in succeseion are the Small- 
talkers. These are tea-table appendages 
who sometimes haog by the sinister bend 
of ladies' elbows ; and are usually * prim, 
puss-gentlemen ;' all prettiness and petti- 
ness. Ceaseless tonguers of ' words of 
no tone,' they lisp, or cultivate some de- 
licate mispronunciation of one of the 
four-and-twenty letters, or of a few well- 
selected syllables. They have a chicken's 
perseverance in picking up the smallest 
grain or chaff of tea-table intelligence, anc^ 
are not greedy in keeping it to themselves « 
—no, — you may have Uieir second-hand 
nothings at less than they cost. Their in- 
telligence is a stewed frog in an On- 
tarie of broth — as one dew-drop in the 
desert of Arabia, — or as an inaccessible 
island in a sea of three months' sail ; you 
may steer round it, and by it, and never 
touch the land : it is a Thule beyond the 
Ultima Tkuie of mental navigation, and 
lies beyond the reach of any intellectual 
Cook or Vancouver : you think you des- 
cry it in the offing, and tacking, hope to 
drift on its shore ; but when you really 
see it under your bow, you may coast 
round it, and cast out your grapple- an- 
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chor to hold-to, but yoa should as soon 
tie up your horse with a sun-beam, or get 
a will-o'-the-wisp to light you like a well- 
bred link -boy to your lodgings, as make 
giound tbere. The light of their minds 
need not be hidden under a bushel ; a 
pilb-box would be a dome of ample space 
and verge enough' for it : like one ' good 
deed in a naughty world,' it might shine 
therein, and then not gild its confines. 
Their most delicate, prim moutlisare like 
perfumers' shops, and breathe nothing but 
' sweets.' Their talk is redolent of essence 
of Tyre, bloom of Ninon, violet washes, 
pomade divine, and a hundred other 
essences. They * die of a rose in aroma- 
tic' anguish, and are recovered by laven- 
der-water and other *soft appliances' 
fifty times in an evening in their over- 
exquisite moods. 

The third are Talkers of the objective 
class. Be your opinions what they may, 
however undeniable, correct, settled, or 
well-digested, ihey can objuct to them. 
They can find flaws in diamond wit of the 
first water ; motes in the brighte^t rays of 
the mind ; and beams in the eyes of Truth. 
I know such an one. If you would take out 
of his mouth an advantage which he b 
guning in argument, throw down a bad 
pun as burglars toss a bribe of meat to a 
house-dog who is getting the vantage- 
ground of them, and he will instantly 
drop the argument (as that fabulous dog 
dropped his substantial meat in the river 
for its duplicate shadow) to tear the poor 
pun to pieces, analyzing nothing till he 
proves U is ionietlang; and when he has 
satisfied himself that a bad joke is not a 
good one, he b, from mere politeness, 
obliged to laugh, however reluctantly. 

The fourth b the contradictory class. 
Let your opinions to-day be to the letter 
what their's were yesterday, and they in- 
stantly run an opposition coach against 
you, upset you on the mndbank of their 
own opinions, and leave you sprawling 
and bespattered, to get up as you can. 
When you have run them to a stand on 
one point, and they find you are agreeing 
with them, and they cannot object to the 
matter of your opinions, they have still a 
resource left in objecting to the manner. 
You speak unaflfectedly, and they censure 
yon for mediocrity, plainness, and want of 
spirit : you talk on stilts, to be on a level 
with them, and then yon presume too 
much for so young a man, of so few opi- 
nions. You speak with slowness and db- 
tinctness, and they dblike a drawling 
apeaker : they would as lief be tied to a 
* lover's lute,' or * a Lincolnshire drone:' 
you speak high and quick, and your voice 
IS shrill as a cricket's, and there is no fol- 
lowing it, like a gn^shppper's. You mo- 



. destly betray that you are well read in 
the classics, and thev accuse you of pe* 
dantry : you conceal your reading, and 
they suspect you know very little either 
of books or men* You bring them old 
opinions, and they doubt whether you 
have any of your own : you deal in new 
ones, and they object to them as untrue, 
yet adopt them as sound, and put them 
forth, where they are safe from detection, 
as their own. In short, you strive iu 
vain to agree with men who will not, or 
cannot, agree with themselves ; and yoa 
have a good-natured talker's reward for 
your pains — words. 

A specimen of the fifth class is the 
Talker in admirations. His conversation 
(if such it may be called) is all exclama- 
tion, like a German drama : and is made 
upof suchjargonismsasGood-God! God 
bless me ! Is it possible \ Who would 
have thought it ! You astonish me \ Very 
shocking! Very pleasant, &c. &c. 

The sixth are the interrogative class. 
Their talk b all question: one might 
think that their tongues were shaped like 
an interrogation. You feel in conversing 
with one of these like a catechized charity 
boy, when he b asked whathb godfather 
promised not to do for him. Talk for an 
hour with one of these, and you will only 
hear from him such interrogatory affirma- 
tions as these : — ' And so Jones is well ? 
— and Johnson's married ? — and yoa 
really prefer Pope to Pomfret ? — and yoa 
seriously deny that Cobbett b the author 
of * Junius ? — and affirm that Dr. Watts 
did not write * Fly not Yet?' 

The seventh and most insufferable dlass 
are the exclusive Talkers. One of these 
will undertake to talk for all the persons 
present. If you impatiently throw in a 
word, it is like flinging a stone into a cur- 
rent ; it dbturbs and cannot impede it» 
but rather impels it still faster onwards : 
or it is like striking a spark into a barrel 
of gunpowder — a fresh explosion of words 
spreads a hubbub and confusion all 
around. Though he tells you every thing, 
you already know, you cannot tell him 
any thing that he does not know. He 
can tell you what a new book contains 
that b to come out next Tuesday, as well 
as if he was himself Wednesday : or anti- 
cipate the merits of a great picture on the 
easel. If you mean to see a new tragedy, 
he has seen it, and he destroys all the de* 
light you anticipated in its newness, by 
repeating its best points, and unravelling 
its plot. If you set out with an anecdote 
he snatches it out of your mouth, as a co- 
vetous dog would a desired bone from hb 
best companion and dearest puppy- friend, 
and tells it for you ; you object that 
your's was a different veraonof the same 
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fttoiy, and gently persist in telling it your 
own way ; he knows the other version as 
well as you do, and re-relates it for yon, 
but thinks his own way preferable: if 
you persist, after all, in telling it for your- 
self, he will insinuate to-morrow thatyou 
are in your anecdotage; and declare that 
yon are the worst teller of a good thing 
since Goldsmith. Indeed, yon cannot do 
a more impolitic thing than start an anec- 
dote in his hearing, for that one is too cer- 
tain of reminding him of ahundred others ; 
and the last one of that first century of 
good things is so nearly related to the 
first of the second century, that he cannot 
choose but relate it, and you dare not 
tihoose but hear it. If you commence a 
favourite quotation, he takes up the se- 
cond line, goes on with it, and ends by 
quoting twice as much as you intended i 
this invariably leads him to recollect ano- 
ther pOem by the same author, which no 
doubt you have h6ard, but which some- 
body else, who is present, would perhaps 
like to hear \ and thdn he begins without 
further prelude, and you may if yon 

E lease go to sleep ad interim^ if you 
ave no fear of his reproach for want of 
taste before your eyes to keep them open. 
Tou have b^n to Paris, and he informs 
you of your expenses on the road ; or 
yon are going to Scotland, and he nar- 
rated most pathetically the miseries of a 
German inn. Of all talkers these are 
Qie most insufferable. 

The seventh class are theExaggerators, 
<~not your professional, but amateur fib- 
bers. These are a pleasant set of talk- 
ers enough, only you must not take them 
too literally. It is a humour that even 
witty persons cannot always appreciate : 
to your thoroughly sensible and one-and- 
one-make-two sort of minds ' it is a stum- 
bling-block and a reproach.' It i8> 
perhaps, as to its conversational value, 
mere nonsense : it is what an ingenious 
punster (fracturing a French word in 
pieces) considers bad-in^age, and not 
tolerable in youth. But, most sensible 
reader, shut not thine ears wholly against 
it : if thou wouldst enjoy Sense at any 
time listen sometimes to his less capable 
brother, Nonsense. After the mind has 
been wearied by abstruse studies, worldly 
cares, imaginary ills, or positive griefs, is 
not nonsense like letting a long-btrained 
bow relax ; or giving slackness to a lute- 
string ? Nonsense is to sense like shade 
unto light, making by contrast what is 
beautiful still more beautiful t— it is like 
an intended discord in a delicious melody 
making the next concord the sweeter: 
like silent sleep after sorrowful wakeful- 
ness ; the calm which succeeds a storm : 
like cheerfulness after care ; condescen- 



sion after hanteur : like the freedom of 
night-gown and slippers after tight boottf 
and bursting buttons ; or a night of dan- 
cing after a month of gout : like that deli- 
cious giggle some schoolboy gives way to 
when some hush-compelling Busby turns 
his back ; or the laugh politeness has sup- 
pressed till one has shut the door on a 
puppy or pedant : and it is like an olive 
to the palate of a wind-bibber, sickly in 
itself^ but giving a gusto to the old port 
of the mind, or to the brisk, bubbling 
champagne- wine of wit. — One of the most 
delightful of exaggerators is ♦♦**• 
•••• : it is, perhaps, the pleasantest in- 
gf6dient in his lighter writings; and in 
his more serious ones, it is onlv a more 
scions twanging of the Same string. This 
iB' sometimes mistaken for mere affecta- 
tion, but it is merely a vivid magnifying 
of minor objects into an exaggerated im- 
portance, by exhibiting them through a 
kind of mental microscope. This humour 
too, is the peculiar charm of his table* 
talk, and makes it very sprightly and 
sparkling : give him an idea wMch is 
stretchaSle into exaggeration, and he will 
extenuate it into the most ludicrous elon- 

fations and monstrous distortions, resem* 
ling those long faces we have seen 
thrown out by magic lanthoms. Dean 
Swift was, perhaps, the g^atest master 
in this kind of talking and writing. 

There are several other classes, which 
I shall notice in brief. The slow Talkers, 
as tedious as the 7V Deum; the quick 
Talkers, sudden as a postman's knock, 
and not always as full of information ; 
the loud Talkers, to a nervous man, as 
agreeable as the din of a dustman's bell, 
or a death-knell in November ; and the 
Talkers about taste, whose language is of 
no country, but is a jargon of all coun- 
tries, and consists of parrot-like repeti- 
tions of virtut gusto, tout'ensemile, con- 
tour, chiaroscuro f Titianesque bits of co- 
lour, Turnerian crispness and clearness, 
Claudian mellowness, Tintoretto touches, 
&p. &c. affected term on term, to tlie 
degrading of Taste into a chaotic cant of 
WordSt-^Fosthumous Papers, 



SUBJECT OF THE ILLUSTRATION. 

It may be necessary to inform such 
of our readers who are not conversant 
with the subject of Tasso's Heroic Poem, 
Jerusalem Delivered, that it is founded on 
the attempt made by the Christian Powers 
Of Europe to deliver the Holy City from 
the Saracens. The chief instigator (^. 
these Holy Wars, was Peter the Hermit, 
and the portion of the yoem which forms 
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lour first lUustratioD) b the choosing God- 
frey of BmlloigBe, commander of the 
Christian Porces, assembled to carrj their 
intentions into execution. 

'When from his s^t the hermit Peter stood; 
Who sate with princes their debates to share 
The holy author of this pious war. 

What Godfrey speaks with ardour I approve, 
Such obvious trutiu must ev'ry bosom move ; 
Tis yours, O chiefs ! to own its genuine pow V, 
But let me add to his one counsel more. 
When now, revolving in my careful mind, 
I view our actions 4>ast, by strife disjoined; 
Our jarring wills ; our disunited force ; 
And many plans obstructed in their course ; 
Methinks my jodgment to their spring cau trace 
The troubled motions that our cause dbgrace. 
*Tis in that power, in many leaders joined, 
Of various tempers and discordant mind. 
If o'er the rest no sovereign chief preside 
T* allot the several posts, the tasks divide; 
To scourge th' offender, or rewards bestow ; 
What riot and misrule the state o'erflow ! 
Then in one body join our social band. 
And trust the rule to one important hand ; 
To htm resign the sceptre and the sway, 
And him their king th' united host obey. 

Here ceas'd the reverend sage. O zeal divine L 
What bosoms can withstand a pow*r like thine ? 
Thy sacred breath the hennif s words inspirM, 
And with his words the listening heroes fir'd ; 
PispellM their doubts, their passions luU'd to rest. 
And vain ambition chas'd from every breast. 
Then Guelpho first and William (chiefs of fame) 
Saluted Godfrey with a general's name. 
Their chief elect : the rest approv'd the choice, 
And gave the rule to him with public voice. 
Hb equals once to his dominion yield 
Supreme in council, and supreme in field ?* 

Book I. ^ 



AGATHA GHERANZl. 

Bf/ John Birdf Esq, 

The joy of Mantua was great and uu- 
dissembled at the approaching nuptials of 
the bravest of her sons with the fairest 
and most amiable of her daughters. Vin- 
centio, the only child of the widowed 
marquis Petroni, had served under the 
viceroy Beauharnois, with honour to him 
self and credit to his native city, and had 
even attracted the particular observation 
of the penetrating and sagacious Napo- 
leon, by liis coolness and intrepidity on 
several occasions of great difficulty and 
peril. The youth, in common with most 
of his compatriots, had regarded the Em- 
peror as the destined emancipator of his 
country from her long slumber of thral- 
dom and abasement, but a clearer know- 
ledge of the character and views of that 
ambitious and selfish commander had long 
taught him the fallacy of his hopes; 
when the reverses consequent on the bat« 
tie of Leipsic dissolved the proud but 
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baseless fabric of despotism, and restored 
the young warrior to the arms of a fond 
and doating father. The admiration that 
greeted his return to Mantua was loud 
and deserved. Toil and travel had but 
perfected the graces of his noble form : 
the ever-changing life and duties of a 
soldier had contributed only to foster the 
enthusiasm of his soul, the ardent and 
generous impulses of his nature. He had 
trod the red fields of war with unsullied 
step, and for him its laurel had no poison* 
First among those who welcomed his 
return to his native city were the long at*- 
tached friends of his father, the count and 
countess Gheranzi, whose only daughter, 
with somewhat of a prophetic spirit, had 
been playfully betrothed to him in their 
3rears of childhood. Viocentio had left 
Agatha a blooming girl, lively as a fawn^ 
and not less gentle ; he found her a love* 
ly woman, whose beauty was her least 
perfection. Amazed, delighted, enamour* 
ed, with the natural ardour of his tem* 
perament he sought and won her affec- 
tions ; and by families long united in 
friendship, and rich in ancestry and wealth 
what more could be desired than that ce- 
menting tie which the union of children, 
mutually loving and beloved, was about 
to produce 1 The count Gheranzi', it it 
true, was once heard to say, that, had not 
Agatha rejected the prince of Castel • Mon^ 
ti, his house might have looked down oo 
that of Petroni ; but a gentle remonstrance 
from the more generous countess silenced 
the latent discontent which this observa* 
tion seemed to imply. On the other hand» 
the marquis Petroni, who lived but in his 
son, hastened the nuptial preparations 
with an anxiety which seemed to border 
on folly ; but he was declining in years 
and health, and it could not reasonably 
therefore be matter of surprise that he 
should be desirous, by the marriage of 
that son, to secure him from further wan- 
derings. Two days only were to elapse 
before the celebration of the holy rite, to 
which all Mantua looked forward with 
impatient Joy, when the marquis was sud* 
denly taken ill, and in afew hours breathed 
his last in the arms of his distracted child. 
The violence of the seizure had deprived 
him almost instantly of the power of 
speech ; and, as it seemed; at a time when 
some fatal secret was labouring in his 
breast. The expiring struggles of hu- 
manity are at all times awful ; but when 
to the throes of nature are added the 
pangs of conscience, how dreadful are 
the last moments of man ! In vain did 
Vincentio attempt to tranquillize his 
wretched parent ; even as his eyes glazed 
in death his looks were of sorrow and 
despair. 
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The cotint Oheranzl assisted at ^ last 
obseqmes of the marquis, with great ap- 

Sarent grief for his friend and sympathy 
I the feelings of his successor ; and from 
his lips, after tiie monmful ceremonies 
were concluded, Vincentio received the 
only consolation which his heart could 
then admit— an assurance, that after such 
reasonable delay as reverence for the de- 
parted claimed from afifection and duty, 
the nuptials should be solemnized. _ 

" I tremble at delay'.*' said the mourner. 

" You need not," replied the count: 
** I swear to you, by the soul of your la- 
mented sire, that Agatha shall be yours." 

A few days only had, however, eliipsed 
when a miurked change was seen in the 
deportment of the count, who nowseemed 
to shun the young marquis as sedulously 
as he had before sought him. Dark whis- 
pers were abroad, that the late marquis, 
from extravagance and a propensity to 
gaming, indulged in secret at Venice and 
other places, was a ruined man ; and each 
succeeding day served but to strengthen 
affirmations which none ventured to deny. 
Vincentio awaking from a dream of grief, 
found himself suddenly abandoned by 
those whom he had deemed his friends ; 
while a host of creditors were loudly cla- 
niounng for the discharge of obligations, 
the existence of which he had believed 
impossible. Alas ! the dying agonies of 
his father were now explained. He knew 
too well the ruinous consequences of his 
infatuated career not to reflect on the ap- 
proaching misery of a beloved son with 
the bitterest remorse; He felt too late how 
fatal had been a rivalry, never acknow- 
ledged but always existing, between the 
houses of Petroni and Gheranzi; and 
how unavailing had been his endeavours 
to rear the tottering fabric of his fortunes 
by the desperate expedient of gaming, 
till, drawn into a vortex from which he 
Tainly endeavoured to escape, be at last 
owed his ruin to the very means by which 
he had hoped to avert it. These unwel- 
come truths were but too soon revealed 
to. the heart-stricken Vincentio. Far, 
however, from brooding over evils that 
were irremediable, he roused at once the 
latent energies of his nature to grapple 
with the calamity, and extract from the 
bitter draught presented to him a salutary 
balsam, if such might be, to aid and 
strengthen him in the hour of trial. The 
amount of claims he found would le&ve 
him in possession of a fortune too limited 
to uphold the dignity of his house, yet 
still sufficing in some distant spot to yield 
iJl that love could desire. Would the 
count under such circumstances hold his 
.promise sacred I Alas *. his conduct 
seemed but too evident of his purpose. 



Would Agatha herself accept a portion* 
less yet not degraded noble ? The ques- 
tion almost unmanned him. — ** To lose 
her!— but no, I cannot, will not resiga 
her ! From her own lips will I learn my 

fate— and if she reject me " The 

thought was too painful. With a despe- 
ration of purpose, in which the impetuo- 
sity of his temperament was but too ap- 
parent, he sought the villa Gheranzi. 

The sun was just setting as he entered 
by a private gate, that led to the gardens ; 
and sunset in that delicious climate is a 
scene of splendid beauty. The richly- 
blending hues of leaf and flower were 
now bathed in a flood of light, as resplen- 
dent as fleeting. Tint after tint, gradually 
receding in brilliancy, yet not less beauti- 
ful in the softer glow reflected from that 
crimsoned west which the sun had now 
forsaken, faded into shadow, unbroken 
save by the vivid fire-fly, that seemed to 
triumph in the swift falling gloom which 
veils the repose of nature : and oh, how 
lovely is that repose ! — Agitated as was 
the soul of Vincentio, the voice of pas- 
sion yielded insensibly to the silent yet not 
less powerful influence of that sweet hour 
of stillness and serenity. 

** Alas '."he exclaimed, " what is the 
splendour of courts or palaces to the 
flowery enamelling of nature— the blue 
o*er-arching canopy of heaven!— In a 
spot like this — " A light step interrupted 
his meditations ; — it was Agatha herself. 

" Vincentio here ?" she exclaimed. 

** Aye!" cried he, seizing her hand 
with a melancholy earnestness — ** I am 
Vincentio still — art thou still Agatha?" 

** I am," replied the maiden firmly. 

He sank on his knee, and pressed her 
hand to his lips. ** Forgive me, Agatha, 
if I doubted thee for a moment. 1 am » 
wretched bewildered outcast. Alas ! it 
may be that^rou are yet a stranger to my 
utter destitution and misery !" 

The tears of Agatha fell fast on his 
burning cheek. " That misery, Vin- 
centio, could alone excuse this unmanly 
burst of passion. — i know much— per- 
haps not all; tell me the worst." 

" I am ruined, Agatha! and by whom? 
— my fond, misguided father ! 1 might 
indeed" — and his eyes flashed fire as he 
spoke — '' I might yet whistle off these 
gasping creditors, and laugh their clai ms to 
scorn: they cannot compel — Away, away, 
unworthy thought! — shall I outrage the 
memory of my departed sire, and, to up- 
hold my own name, abandon his to scorn 
and contumely ? No, Agatha ! not even 
for thee, all angel as thou art, could I 
blast the honour of my dead father." 

** Vincentio ! my own, noble Vincen- 
tio ! dearer to me in this lone hour thaa 
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in tbyzenitl&of fame and fortune! what- 
ever be thy fate, Agatha is still thine ! — 
By yon blae heaven 01 swear never to wed 
another ?" 

* My angelic Agatha !" 

* Nay, nay, my friend, I bnt renew a 
vow yielded under happier auspices. My 
faith was given to thee alone; — art thou 
not still Vincentiol— Let all things change 
but woman's lovel — be mine like yon 
glorious star, that shines more brightly as 
the light of day recedes !'* 

** Is this well done, young man ?** 
said the count breaking hastily on their 
conference ; *' is it well done to intrude 
on the privacy of my daughter? — have 
the doors of my house been closed against 
you, that you thus seek entrance by un- 
accustomed paths ?" 

** Your pardon, count!" replied Vin- 
cenUo somewhat proudly : " if to avoid 
the casual encounter of menials, who 
might look with scorn on my altered for- 
tunes, need grace or pardon. I knew not 
that I should be so blest as to meet my 
Agatha here." 

"Well, welll" cried the count abrupt- 
ly, ** be your motives as they might, it is 
now time we should understand each 
other.** 

Vincentio shuddered, but spoke not. 
. The count continued, with some em- 
barrassment: — ** You must be quite aware 
that our projected alliance is now at 
icm end.** 

" My father ;*' cried Agatha faintly. 

" At an end?" repeated Vincentio. 

*< The count does but jest with yon/' 
excUimed the countess, coming forward. 

" My lady countess, we looked not for 
your presence,'* cried the count peevish- 
ly; ** aud for jesting, it were ill-timed on 
this occasion . I speak with strong regret, 
but from a sense of duty which must not 
be controlled. When I promised my 
daughter ti) you in marriage, marquis, I 
pledged her to one of nobility illustrious 
as my own, and of wealth tqual, if not 
superior. Prove to me that you are still 
the same, and Agatha is yours.** 

** Tbis is but mockery,** cried Vincen- 
tio ; you know too well, count, the ruin 
that impends over the house of Petroni : 
yet promises, my lord, are, or should be, 
sacred.*' 

** The honour of our house demands 
it,'* interrupted the countess. 

** Peace, peace, my lady !" cried the 
count ; * * you are too hot. What promise 
have 1 broken ? —all engagements of this 
nature are conditional ; and on one con^ 
dition 1 am yet willing to fulfil mine.** 

« And what condition is there,'* ex- 
claimed Vincentio, ** that count Gheianzi 
ciiu ask and 1 deny ?*' 



The count seemed cbnfosed, but the 
swift-spreading shadow aided him as he 
proceeded : *' 1 am not to learn that there 
are claims on the Petroni property which 
would absorb perhaps the whole; nor am 
I to be informed that it is at your option 
to admit or rej ect them. ShiULe off thes^ 
incumbrances.*' 

'< And shall I do so, count ?" exclaimed 
Vincentio, his eyes lightening with indig- 
nation and scorn ; *' and would you take 
to your arms a son who had renounced 
the duty, the reverence, the affection of a 
child ; one whom the finger of scorn 
would pursue as a renegade from all that 
man holds sacred or woman glorious ? — 
Would you giTe your daughter, and such 
a daughter, to one whose wealth was pur- 
chased by infamy, whom the never-dying 
voice of an outraged parent would haunt 
in his halls of pride, aye, even in the arms 
of love? — Oh Agatha I why am 1 com- 
pelled to this?*' 

'* It is enough,*' said the count ; '* our 
contract is dissolved." 

** Dissolved ?" repeated Vincentio, in 
a voice of thunder; '* then is there no 
faith in man !** . 

" Remember!" exclaimed Agatha 
faintly. 

* * I do remember," continued her lover, 
^' that unhallowed night, when, over the 
grave of him whose memory is disho- 
noured even by this parley, you, count, 
swore to give me your daughter —Nay, 
nay, heap me out — I was then rich — ^It 
matters not for words — I was esteemed so - 
— I was the honoured, the illustiious, the 
almost deified marquis Petroni. What am 
I now? a suppliant — an outcast !*' 

** You are too warm." 

** It may be so ; yet have I not cause ? 
— What reservation was there ? — none — 
by yon bright heaven I swear it! — To 
me, rich, or poor, was Agatha affianced, 
and at your hands, in the face of heaven, 
I BOW claim her." 

A dead pause succeeded, which the 
countess was the first to break. 

** Is this true, Gheranzi?" 

*' I have been absolved from my oath," 
the count slowly murmured; " the holy 
father " 

" Name it not!** cried the countess 
passionately t *' there is no power, save 
His in whose presence we now stand, that 
could absolve a free-will vow : and, oh 
Gheranzi !*' continued his noble partner, 
more calmly, but with not less fervour, 
'* can you desire it ? If calamity hath 
overwhelmed the fortunes of Petroni, 
Petroni himself is still unsullied, and the 
house of Gheranzi, by adopting him as 
its own, will gain a treasure far greater 
than he has lost:— our wealth is ample.*' 
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'* Aad shall I bestow it oh ft begfgar?*' 
*' Oh shame, shame !*' exclaimed the 
countess : '* hear not, Vincentio, our de- 
l^adation; hear not the wretched man, 
who for the Tile dross of earth would bar- 
ter eren heaven. — Agatha, listen to a 
mother — " 

** Say rather to a father ,>' interrupted 
the count, '* since a mother so far forgets 
her duty. — ^Agatha, my curse, a father's 
curse, be on you — no knees to 



** Forbear, Gheranzi!" cried the coun- 
tess wildly, " for the love of heaven, for- 
bear ! Behold me, thy wife, the daughter 
of a printcely house ; behold thy weeping 
child, and him whom thy unhallowed 
words have stricken to the soul ; behold 
us at thy feet, and breathe thy horrid im- 
precations if thou canst!'* 

*' If I can !" cried the infmriated count. 
" May, then, the curse of heaven " 

** No, DO, Gheranzi ! it will but recoil 
on your own head. — Oh, for the sake of 
her whom thy passion will destroy" — for 
Agatha now lay fiunting at bis feet — " for 
his sake whose noble forbearance in this 
hour of trial might shame thy unholy 
wrath — how? speak you not? — are all 
mv adjurations vain r— Nay, go not, 
Gheranzi !-~if we part thus, we part for 
ever." 

*^ Then be it so 1" exclaimed the count. 

The countess looked wildly at him for 
a moment, pressed her hands on her fore- 
head, and fell to the earth insensible. 
They hastened to raise her — alas! in vain. 
In the violence of her emotion, the very 
strings of life bad loosened ; a vessel had 
burst on the brain, and the noble, the 
generous countess was a corpse. 

The events of some succeeding weeks 
must be passed lightly over. The count 
was for a time inconsolable, and the emo- 
tions of Agatha were such as to endanger 
her lif^ ; during this period, the agony 
of Vincentio was almost beyond en- 
durance. The remains of the countess 
were borne . to the family tomb with 
princely pomp and magnificence, which 
seemed intended as a feeble atonement to 
the dead for injustice to the living. Vain 
as is that last subterfuge of intruding con- 
science it contributed to lull the remorse 
of the count, whose ruling avarice once 
more arose, as the better feelings of his 
nature grew less vivid, and rendered him 
as averse as before from the fulfilment of 
his engagements. The fading cheek, the 
dim eye, and the pleading looks of Agatha, 
had less power over his will than the re- 
viving desire of an allinnce with the 
princeofCastel* Monti, whom the know- 
ledge of the altered foi^unes of Petroni had 
emboldened to renew his pretensions. 



Vincentio, On the recovery of hb mistress, 
had suddenly quitted Mantua, and was not 
yet returned. The count, re-assured by' 
his absence, had urged the addresses of 
Castel-Monti on Agatha with an earnest- 
ness, which, in her enfeebled state of 
mind and body, the memory of her oaUi 
could alone have enabled her to resist. 

** These continued refusals," said he, 
one day when the prince, again repulsed, 
had left the palace with some in^cation 
of resentment ; " these repeated refusals, 
my child, are unkind and undutifnl. Pe- 
troni, it is clear, has wisely and justly 
abandoned his pretensions, and you are 
now therefore free." A faint shriek from 
Agatha interrupted hiscounsels — Vincen- 
tio stood before them. 

For some time no one found utterance 
for feelings which were bitter enough in 
all. 

y I stand before you, count," at length 
Vincentio siud, *' poor, but stainless. I 
durst not risk temptation, even for Agatha. 
My father's manes are appeased— lus 
debts are no more !" 

** And the wealth of Petroni is also no 
more ?" 

" It is nearly so, count." 

" You know my determination — ask 
me not to repeat it." 

'* Will nothing then change it ? hasth« 
past spoken in vain ^* 

" We thought yon had relinquished this- 
fruitless passion,*' cried the count, evad- 
ing the question j *' and the prince of 
Castel-Monti—" 

" How, Agatha ! have you too, for- 
gotten your vow }*' 

** A vow, Agatha! — what folly is 
this ?" exclaimed the count. 

** Vincentio !" cried the maiden, ** I 
have sworn to you— I swear to you again, 
in the presence of my only parent, never 
to wed another. Ob, my father! you 
must, you will forgive your poor Agatha, 
for her sake who is how no more, and in 
whose blessed name I also vow never to 
wed even my own, my best-beloved Vin- 
centio, till your consent shall hallow our 
union!" 

^* You have been unwise in this,'' cried 
the count. 

** Agatha!" exclaimed Vincentio, 
** though by this vow you have perhaps 
blighted my hopes for ever, I honour, I 
revere, the feeling from which it springs; 
and oh, if it be possible, 1 love thee more 
dearly than ever ! Say not, count, that 
we must part Can I, ought I, to relin- 
quish that hope which, come weal or woe, 
shall shine my beacon, my guiding-star 
through all!" 

** 1 will not be urged," replied the 
count, in g^eat embarrassment ; ''let me 
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know the present state of your fortunes . 
if there be any chance of aretrieFal, I 
may yet be prevailed on to comply ; but 
the honour of my house forbids me to 
bestow my child on one, whose title is his 
only pos^essioa. In a week we will talk 
of this again.*' 

At the expiration of a week, Vincentio 
again appeared, but with a gloomy ear- 
nestness in his manner, wholly different 
from his usual frank and unreserved de« 
portment. 

<' I find,'* said he, speaking with great 
agitation, ** that there are certun sums 
owing to my late father, which time and 
perseverance may jret recover." 

** It is well,'* said the count; ** yon 
talk now like a just and honourable man.'^ 
— ^Vincentio started. — ** I will not deal 
harshly with you,*' continued the count: 
** you are both young ; much is due to 
the memory of our late regretted countess ; 
and a year s delay will not be too much. 
If, therefore, on the festival of St. Mi- 
chael in the ensuing year you prove to me 
that you are in possession of funds suffi- 
cient to uphold your dignity, Agatha shall 
be yours. If, on the contrary, your ef- 
forts are unsuccessful, you shall on that 
day renounce your pretensions, and, mark 
me ! release her from the further obser- 
vance of her rash and foolish vow.'* 

" Your conditions are hard, I had al- 
most siud unjust," exclaimed Vincentio. 

** They are at least unchangeable," re- 
plied the count drily : ** you knoMT the 
oath that Agatha has sworn to me, and 
you know also the only terms on which 
my consent shall ever be yielded to your 
union.'* 

"You leave me, then, no choice,** 
cri6d Vincentio mournfully: ''but may 
I not sce^'Agatha ere I depart ?'* 

** For what purpose ?" 

*' Alas, I know not!— Oh, count, yon 
litUe know what you have this day coun- 
selled — Heaven grant that the issue may 
never recoil upon you." 

He Kighed and departed. 

(To be Continued,) 



LINES WRITTEN ON 
A FINE DAY IN WINTER. 

For the Olio. 

How doubly splendid is a son-gilt daj, 

'Mid the dark gloom of winter! wlien the 

elements 
Seem loet to Nature's smile ; and discontent 
Frowns in displeasure from bis drear abode. 
And frights each joy from life.— Then, the 

Breaking her prison walls of fog and mist. 
Cheers up the dull creation ; then, rude mirth. 
And romping gaiety, go hand in baud. 



Joyous o'er mountains, rivers, lawns, and 

groves, 
*Mid8t hills and dales, through heads, hearts and 

minds. 
Making all mirthful ; doubly bright, appears 
The gladden'd landscape. 

So, through the gtootn 
Of long liv'd sorrow, breiucs a ray of hope, 
Chasing griefs melancholy ; so, pleasure's pic- 
ture, 
(Long lost amid woe's dusky glimmering,) 
Is, by its qilendour, brought once more to 

sight, 
And lengthen'dottt in all its sweet perspective. 
Where distant prospects bless the longing 

With beauties countless. 

R. JARMAM. 



THE FALLS OF THE NIAGARA- 



From the Honble. Frederick De Roos's 
Travels in the United States and Canada, 
we gather the following account of his 
visit to these stupendous falls :~ 

Never shall I forget the intense anxiety 
with which I eznected the sight of Nia- 
gara, and still less the awful moment, 
when, 1 first beheld the mighty Cataract 
expanded before me. 

To enjoy this moment I had made 
great sacrifices and encountered some 
difficulties ; I had not only protracted my 
absence from home, towards which I was 
free to return, but had increased my se- 
paration from it by a distance of more 
than twelve hundred miles. 

Ample, however, was my reward. I 
had in the course of my life beheld some 
of the most celebrated sights of nature ; — 
Etna and Vesuvius ;— The Andes, almost 
at their greatest elevation— Cape Horn, 
rugged andbleak, buffeted by the southern 
tempest; and, though last not least, the 
long swell of the Pacific ; but nothing I 
had ever seen or imagined, could compare 
in grandeur with the falls of Niagara. 

My first sepsation was that of exquisite 
delight at having before me the greatest 
wonder, in my opinion, of the world. 
Strange as it may appear, this feeling was 
immediately succeeded by an irresbtibie 
melancholy. Had this not continued, it 
might perhaps have been attributed to the 
satiety incident to the complete gratifica- 
tion of "hope long deferred;" bjt so 
far finom diminishing, the more I gazed 
the stronger and deeper the feeling be- 
came. Yet this scene of sadness was 
strangely mingled witli a kind of intoxi- 
cating fascination. Whether the pbeno-* 
menon is peculiar to Niagara, I know 
not, but certainly it has been generally 
o4>8erved, that the spirits are affected and 
depressed in a singular manner by the 
magic iufluence of this stupendous Fall. 
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About five miles aboTe tbe Cataract, 
tbe river expands to the dimensions of a 
lake, after which it gradually narrows. 
The Rapids commence at the upper ex- 
tremity of Goat Island, which is half a 
mile in length, and divides the river at the 
point of precipitation into two unequal 
parts ; the larger is distinguished by the 
several names of the Horseshoe, Crescent, 
and British Fall, from its semicircular 
form and contiguity to the Canadian shore. 
The smaller is named the American Fall. 
A portion of this Fall is divided by a 
rock from Goat Island, and though here 
insignificant in appearance, would rank 
high among European cascades. 

The height of the British Fall is one 
hundred and seventy-five feet, and its 
breadth in one unbroken cascade, is seven 
hundred yards. The extremity of Goat 
Island, which separates the Cataracts, is 
three hundred and twenty yards in 
breadth ; the American Fall extends be- 
yond that, three hundred and seventy 
yards broad and one^ hundred and sixty 
feet in heitrht, making a total breadth of 
nearly fourteen hundred yards. I must 
not omit to mention, that though the bed 
of the river sinks to so great a depth, the 
level of the circumjacent land continues 
the same below as above the Falls. 

On the Canadian side, are situated two 
inns, and some few cottages are scattered 
at intervals over the country, which, in 
point of cultivation, resembles a garden. 
On the American shore, a liitle above the 
Fall, is built the manufacturing village of 
Manchester. Here are to be found ex- 
cellent hotels, one of which is kept by a 
General of Militia, who served with dia^ 
tinction in the last war. 

The quantity of water which passes the 
Cataract is thus computed by an American 
traveller. The river at the ferry, below 
the Falls, is seven furlongs wide, and, on 
an average, twenty -five feet deep. The 
current runs about six miles an hour ; 
but supposing it to be only five miles, the 
quantity which passes the Falls in an 
hour, is more than eighty- five millions of 
tuns avoirdupois : if we suppose it to be 
six, it will be more than 102 millions ; 
and in a day would exceed 2400 millions 
of tuns. 

My object being to approach as close 
to the Cataract as possible ; 1 descended 
a bank by a steep winding path to the 
narrow marshy slip which forms the im- 
mediate margin of the river ; along this I 
advanced about one hundred yards, till I 
arrived at the very verge of precipitation. 
A person may at this point, place himself 
witiiin an inch of the Cataract, and dip 
his hand into the water. Proceeding a 
little farther in the direction of the stream > 



I came to the cottage of the guide, near 
which is a circular kind of corkscrew lad- 
der, constructed round a mast, to enable 
travellers to descend to a path which 
winds along the upper part of the debris, 
formed by the occasional crumbling of 
the precipice. By means of this path 
you gain the lower part of the Cataract, 
and have a fine view upwards. 

The falls when viewed from above, 
may be compared to a volume of steam 
rising from some monstrous cauldron. 

In the evening I again visited the Cata- 
ract, to behold it by moonlight, taking 
my seat on a projecting rock, at a little 
distance from the brink of the Fall, I 
gazed till my senses were almost ab- 
sorbed in contemplation. 

Although the shades of night increased 
the sublimity of the prospect, and 

** Deepened the murmur of the falliug flood," 
the moon in placid beauty shed her soft 
influence upon the mind, and mitigated 
the horrors of the scene. The thunders 
which bellowed from the abyss, and the 
loveliness of the falling element, which 

fluttered like molten silver in the moon* 
ight, Heemed to complete in absolute 
perfection the rare union of the beautiful 
with the sublime. 



THE OLD SOLDIER. 

CA Street Circular^ 

* T!)y Memory for a term, may be thy 
Monument.' 

The Old Soldier, muscular and tall. 
Sells laces through the street ; 

Or stands against a quiet waU, 
His customers to greet. 

His forehead like a ridge is plouglt'd ^ 

That many a harvest gave ; — 

The " poor stone blind !"— in accents loud. 
He cries relief to crave. 

In jacket blue, and waistcoat red, 

A cudgel in his fist. 
He looks like one to warfare bred. 

Without the weUare list ; 

As an old horse that starts when sounds 

The horn along the field ; 
He startles at the drum-beat's rounds 

And marks time with his heels. 

He holds a rimless hat before. 

Which takes his dnily pay, 
Sometimes he scarce can couut it o'er 

It is so small each day. 

His wife conducts his footsteps right. 

With infant in her arms. 
He feels its beauty by the light. 

And glories in its charms - 

That infant sttrokes his hiud hair white 

And fondles on his face ; 
Unconscious that the paieut sight. 

Is absent from its place. 
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,^_i darlmess clouds bis brov» 
Fever has changed bis skin ; 
He*s not in martial splendour now. 
To courage though akin. 

The * Dashing Sergeant' be no more. 

Recruits to enlist, invites ; 
The * White Cockade'-'he proudly ^ort. 

Educes uo delights. 

'When ' General death/ shall call him by. 

The muster-roll to drill ; 
May the * Old Soldier' peaceful die, 

And close his wars of ill \ 

P. 



SHAKSPEARE'S 
MULBERRY TREE 



A clergyman, of the name of Gastnll, 
had made a purchase of certain property 
of lands and tenements, in, and near the 
town of Stratford, the most valuable part 
and parcel of which, in the estimation of 
all but this reckless priest, was the house, 
called New Place, which Shakspeare 
l>uilt, and in which he resided until his 
death. To this house was a garden, and 
in that garden stood a ti-ee, which had 
been planted and cherished by the poet — 
that mulberry tree so congenially com- 
memorated by Garrick and Arne. This 
ungracious son of the church occupied the 
bouse for his own dwelling, and although 
fully aware that this tree was held sacred 
by the whole town and neighbourhood, 
callous to all good neighbourly feeling, 
finding that it overshadowed a part of his 
house, one evil night, he ordered it to be 
cut down. 

.The first emotion excited by the dis- 
covery of this profanation was general 
astonishment ;— this was succeeded by a 
generaj fury against the perpetrator, and 
the enraged populace surrounded the pre- 
mises, and vowed vengeance against Gas- 
trill and his family. He absconded in 
terror, and it uas said, such was the re- 
sentment of the townspeople, that they 
resolved, not only to banish him, but that 
no one of his name should henceforth be 
allowed to dwell among them. 

It is an ill wind that blows good to no 
one. This was veiified in the future for- 
tune of a carpenter in the town, who pur- 
chased the tree, divided it into parts of 
various dimensions, and had numberless 
articles of turaery and carving made out 
of them, and obtained considerable wealth 
by his trade in these universally sought 
relics, which were held by many almost 
sacred. It is asserted that there are ten or 
a dozen sculls at least, of the same holy 
saint to be seen at different convents in 
various parts of Spain, and it is supposed 
that as many mulberry trees, within the 



last half century, have been converted 
into inkstands, tobacco-stoppers, and 
various turnery ware, all as veritably 
relics of this identical stump. One genuine 
fragment, however is in the possession of 
Mr. Kean, which was presented to the 
elder Angelo by Garrick, and given by 
his son to this living tragedian. It was 
purchased at Stratfora at the time of the 
jubilee. Garrick had a chair, curiously 
carved, of the same wood, which was 
disposed of at the auction of Mrs. Gar- 
rick's effects. 

The downfal of this tree was for a long 
time the common topic of conversation at , 
the public dinners and club meetings 
at Stratford. The corporation having ob- 
tained a part of the trunk, it occurred to 
one of the members of the civic body, to 
have some device made thereof, as an 
offering to Garrick. A motion being made 
to that effect, it was unanimously carried, 
and the following letter was written to 
him by the steward, and a member was 
appointed to wait upon him accordingly : 
" Sib, 

"The Corporation of Stratford, ever 
desirous of expressing their gratitude to all 
who do honour and justice to the memory 
of Shakspeare, and highly sensible that 
no person, in any age, has excelled you 
therein, would think themselves much no- 
noured, if you would become one of 
their hody. Though this body do not 
how send members to parliament, perhaps 
the inhabitants may not be less virtuous ; 
and to render the freedom of this place 
the more acceptable to you, the corpora- 
tion propose to send it in a box made out 
of that very mulberry tree planted by 
Shakspeare's own hand. The story of 
that tree is too long to be here inserted : 
but the gentleman who is so obliging as 
to convey this to you, will acquaint you 
therewith. As, also, the corporation 
would be happy in receiving from your 
hands, some statue, bust, or picture of 
Shakspeare, to be placed within their new 
town- nail. They would be equally ipleas- 
ed to have some picture of yourself, that 
the memory of both may be perpetuated 
together, in that place which gave him 
birth, and where he still lives in the mind 
of every inhabitant." 

This complimentary epistle, fi^m the 
townsmen of the great dramatic poet^ went 
to the player's heart. He accepted the 
freedom -with warmth, and the box which 
contained it with rapture ; and, in return 
presented them with his whole lepgth 
picture, painted by Mr. Robert Wilson, 
the father of the present member for 
Southwark, which was placed in the 
Town Hall, as was subsequently a 
statue of Shakspeare presented also by 
Garrick. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

PAPER AND B00K8 
For the Olio. 
Having detailed some accountof print- 
ing in our last, we ihU week follow with 
the attendants of that art. Paper and 
Books. And in eodeayouring to give as 
correct an idea as possible of the origin 
of these highly essential articles in Europe, 
we find that the Romans used for their 
writings, the Papyrus of EgJVU a kind 
of rush attaining in its growth, the height 
of ten cubits, which from its cheapness 
was an article of general utility. But 
before the Greeks and Romans adopted 
this substitute for paper, they wrote upon 
plain wooden boards, called scheda^ or 
schedule and on such schedule was writ- 
ten in Hebrew, the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which according to Barpnius was found in 
the tomb of Barnabas, sometimes the 
written wood was overlaid with wax,bear- 
Ing the name pugillares cerei^ this mft'de 
being resorted to as a medium for the car- 
rying on a secret coi'respondence. Ac- 
cording to Pliny the custdm of writing on 
boards may be looked on as coeval with 
the Trojan war. The ancient jurists gave 
to their writings the appellations, tabulis^ 
cerity and pugillaribus, the first of which 
implied a carefully written work, whilst 
the other terms denoted a careless manu- 
script or copy. The Romans forordinary 
communication used tablets ot wood co- 
vered with wax, if more than one, they 
were strung together at the corners, and 
conveyed to the person for whom they 
were intended by messengers. 

The richest of the Romans used as 
paper, thin pieces of ivory called Libri 
Elephantini ; and Ulpian states that the 
principal transactions of great princes, 
were usually written with a black colour 
on ivory. These tablets, from their being 
so expensive, were wholly confined to 
the opulent. After the invention of the 
Egyptian paper, the Greeks and Romans 
continued still to use their tablets and 
wax, though they were provided with a 
material far more convenient in the papy- 
rus, and considerably cheaper, until time 
mastered their prejudices. But when the 
Saracens conquered Egypt in the seventh 
century, the communication between that 
country, and the people settled in Italy, 
or in other parts of Europe, was entirely 
broken oflf, thereby putting a fatal stop to 
their procuring the Egyptian writing ma- 
terial. In their necessity for a substitute 
for the article that they was deprived of 
by the Saracenic war, they resorted to the 
use of skins to write on, and from this cir- 
cumstance we may date the invention of 
parchment, the price of which when it 



came into general use, rose so exti'emely 
high that manuscripts written thereon were 
of the greatest value. This material was 
in use until the eleventh century, when 
the art of making paper from rags was 
discovered, nearly Uiree centuries previ- 
ous to the establishing of paper mills, 
which is said to have taken f^lace in the 
fourteenth century, and soon after this, 
France, Genoa,and Holland, had almost 
the exclusive manufacture, and by these 
countries, it was imported into other 
Kingdoms and States. The first paper 
mill in England is said to have been es- 
tablished by a German of the name of 
Spiellman, at Dartford, in the year 1588, 
b^t till the year 1690, scarcely any good 
paper was made in this country, it hav- 
ing been previously imported from the 
countries of Europe above stated, many 
attempts have been tried to fabricate 
paper from other materials in the stead 
of rags, but as none have come into ge- 
neral use, it must be presumed that the 
old mode claims the precedence. 

Having said thus much of paper we 
turn to books, the word book being ap« 
plied as a general name to any literary 
composition, or that which forms a vo- 
lume. The derivation of the name 
comes from the use of the finest part of 
the inner bark of trees, called liber, and 
from which originated the word Book, 
these barks when coiled up into a roll, 
were termed volumen^ a volume. The 
term book is also applied to the division 
of a volume, signifying a part of the 
whole. The most ancient known book 
in the world is the Pentateuch of Moses, 
and in profane literature the poems of 
Homer, though some place Hesiod's 
works before those of the father of Greek 
poetry. The works of Homer were 
painted in golden characters on the skins 
of animals. Many manuscripts of the 
eighth, ninth, and following centuries 
in existence on the continent are written 
on parchment, with part of the fomuT 
manuscript erased, to make way for some 
new composition, to be substituted mere- 
ly from the scarcity of writing materials 
in those days. And it is probable that 
this mode of procedure occasioned the 
destruction of several works of the an- 
cients, a book of Livy, or Tacitus being 
erased to make room for the Legendary 
tale of a saint, or the superstitious prayer 
of a missal. Montfaucon affirms that 
the greater part of the manuscripts on 
parchment seen by him, had some former 
book erased. The number of manuscripts 
were small, previous to the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the means of increasing them 
were supplied. Many circumstances prove 
the scarcity of books during these ages. 
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Private persons seldom possessed any 
books whatever, even monasteries of note, 
bad onlv one n^issal. It is said that Lupns, 
abbot olf Ferrieres, in alettcr to the Pope, 
'ad. 856, beseeches him to lend him a 
copyofCicerodeOratore,andQuintilian'8 
Institutions, "for," says he, *' although 
we have part of those books, there w no 
complete copy of them in all France." 

The price of books was so high, that 
Dersonsof moderate fortune could not pur- 



surety in a deed, binding hknsclf under 
great forfeiture to restore it. When any 
person madeapresentof abook toa church 
or monastery, in which were the only 
libraries during these ages, it was deemed 
a ^ of such value that he oflfered it on 
the iltar, pro remedio aninue sua:, in order 
to obtain the forgiveness of his sins. In 
the reign of Henry the sixth, Caxton,the 
first promulgator of books in England, 
established a press at Oxford ; but the 
University press being discovered to be so 
remote from the seat of Government, and 
too great a distance from any sea-port, 
othdrpresses were established at St.Albans 
and the Abbey of Westminster; in the 
latter place Caxton printed his first book, 
the game of Chess. His next performance 
ifras the " Dictes and Sayenges of the Phi- 
losophers, translated out of French, by 
Antone erje Ryvyres, Lord Seerles, em- 
prynted by Wyllyam Caxton at West- 
nie8tre,1477." Having brought our ac- 
count down to the production of the first 
booksin England, we shall here close this 
article on the subject, as most of our rea- 
ders are aware that the present improved 
stage in the art of constructing books is 
the result of experience gwned by many 
men through succeeding ages. 

J.R.J* 

CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— No. V, 

WHIPPING THE APPLE TREES. 

For the Olio* 
In the parish of Warlington in Surrey, 
the following custom existed a few years 
Hfince, it referred to the rites performed in 
honour of Pomona. - 

Early in the Spring the boys go round to 
the several orchards in the parish, and 



whip the apple-trees, in order to procure a 
plentiful crop of fruit, and after having 
done it, they cany a bag to the house, 
when it is usual ior the owner of the 
trees, or orchardM, to reward tfaem with a 
gift of meal, they then depart to perform 
the same ceremony at the next orchard 
or premises where there is apple trees. 

THE TOWN OP MONTGOMERY. 

At this place our forefathers observed a 
practice towards scolds and lewd women, 
to prevent the many evils that arose in the 
town from their strifes, fighting, defama* 
tions,&c. and the many other disturbances 
such as shoutings and bawlings which 
they might commit. It is as follows, when 
they are taken, they are immediately 
adjudged to the goging stode, (which 
gog^ng stode answers to the cucking or 
ducking stool resorted to in early times, 
at the punishment of scolds when they 
were ducked in thewater for their shrewish 
propensities,) there to stand with naked 
feet, with their hair hanging dishevelled, 
for as long a time as would^ enable them 
to be seen by persons passing that way^ 
according to the will of the chief bailiff. 
J. O '. 

THE FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION OF 
THE VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival is of high antiquity, and 
the early Christians observed it by using 
a great number of lights, in remembrance, 
as it is supposed, of our Saviour's being 
declared by Simeon, " a light to lighten 
the Gentiles :'* hence tiie name of Candle- 
mas-day. In superstitious times, an ima- 
ginary power over the elements was as- 
cribed to wax-tapers, similar to that 
which the early Greeks and Romans at- 
tributed to torches. 

From candlemas Uie use of tapers at 
vespers and litanies ceased, until tiie en- 
suing All- Hallow Mass. In Ray*s col- 
lection of Proverbs, is the following :— 

" On Candleipasday, 

Throw candle and candle-stick away.'* 

It used to be considered in early times, 
tliat if it was clear and sun-shiny on this 
day, that it portended hard weather would 
follow; but if gloomy and foul, it pre- 
saged a mild and gentle season would 
ensue. Observe the following old saw to 
this effect : 

If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have anotberflight: 
If on Candlemas day it be shower and rain, 

Winter is gone and will not come again. 

THE BLESSING OF CANDLES AT ROME. 

This practice is treated of by Butler, in 
his account of the festival under this head 
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as it used to be observed. But a more 
modem writer havingf g^vea the detiuls of 
this religious rite as she witnessed it in 
1820, we give it in her words. *' The 
ceremony takes place in the beautiful cha- 
pel of the Quirinaly where the Pope him- 
•elf officiates, and blesses, and distributes 
with his own hands, a candle to every 
person in the body of the church ; each 
going individually, and kneeling at the 
throne to receive it. The ceremony com- 
mences with the cardinals, then follow 
the bishops, prelati canons, priors, 
abbots, priests, &c. down to the sacristans 
and the meanest officers of the church. 
When the last of these has gotten hb can- 
dle, the poor coruervatori, the represen- 
tative of the Roman Senate and people, 
receive theirs. 

This ceremony over, the candles are 
lighted, the pope b mounted in his chair 
and carried in procession, with hymns 
chaunting, round the anti-chapel : the 
throne b stripped of its hangings, the 
pope and cardinab take off their gold and 
crimson dresses, put on their ordinary 
robes, and the usual mass of the morning 
b sung. The Benediction of the Candles 
takes place in all the parbh churches.-— 
Lady Morgan** Italy* 



&ci>nce antf Art^ 

ICE IN INDIA. 

The method adopted by the Indians to 
obUun ice, about the latitude of the Tro- 
pic of Cancer or further north, is very in- 
genious. In India it hardly ever freezes 
naturally. They dig pits in the ground 
above two feet deep, which they line 
with dried sugar canes or Indian com. 
On this they place very shallow dishes 
made of unglazed and very porous earth- 
en ware, and filled with soft water, tha( 
has been boiled. They are deposited in 
the evening, and in consequence of the 
evaporation from the outside of the dash- 
es, a considerable portion of the water b 
found frozen next morning. The ice b 
collected before sunrise, and rammed 
into a cellar underground, and lined with 
straw, where id consequence of its own 
accumulated cold it freezes into a solid 



DIGESTION. 

The compound action of digestion in 
man and the larger animals, b by many 
but imperfectly understood. The food 
b taken into the mouth, where it b mas- 
ticated and mixed with ^he saliva ; it b 
then swallowed and conveyed into the 
stomach, where it remains till it becomes 
converted into a kind of pulp, known by 



' the name of chyme. Thb chyme passes 
gradually into the intestinal canal, where 
by a certain action of the bowels, and 
the agency of the bile, the juices of the 
pancreas or sweetbread, and perhaps 
other means yet undbcovered, it b sepa- 
rated into two dbtinct substances ; one 
a liquid matter, similar to milk in ap- 
pearance, called chyle, and a solid matter 
of greater consistence, which is protraded 
along the canal, and gradually thrown 
out of the body as excrementitious. The' 
chyle is absorbed by the lacteals passing 
into the thoracic duct, from which it b 
conveyed into the left subclavian vein, 
mixes with the blood, and is gradually 
conveyed into that important liquid. 
The blood circulates through the whole 
body, and fnmbhes materials to all the 
organs to supply their waste, and con-' 
tinue their functions; from it too all 
the different liquids of the body are se- 
creted. Thus digestion serves to in* 
crease the quantity of blood, from which, 
as from a storehouse, every thing neces- 
sary for the supply of the animal is 
drawn. 



Slntclrotiaiia^ 



EFEBCTS OP A ROMAN PROCLAMATION. 

The following anecdote b recorded ia 
hbtory. Titus Quintus Flamininus, the 
Romau General, after having defeated 
Philip, King of Macedon, caused a pro- 
clamation to be made at the Isthmic 
games, where universal Greece was as- 
sembled, that all the Greek cities which 
had been subject to the Macedonian yoke, 
should thenceforward be free and inde- 
pendent, and exempt from tribute. On 
the annuncbtion of such joyous and un- 
expected tidings, so loud a shout of ex- 
ultation was ridsed by the countless 
multitude around, that some birds which 
happened to be flying over the scene 
were stunned with the nobe, and fell stu-- 
pified to the ground. 

EPIGRAM. 

For the Oho, 

TASTE. 

"Taste," cries the Artist— "^aste!" the Oluttoa 
cries. 
Taste lives ill all mortality's desires ; 
Tet taste is useless wbien we lack suppligs^— 

For— want of taste, the stanringman expires. 
P. 

GOLDEN NOTES. 

It b related of one of the French Kings* 
that on being told the people made free 
with hb character in their songs, he an* 
swered, ** It would be very hard if thev 
were not allowed to sing for their money/' 
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ANGELO THE FENCING MASTER. 

At an inteiricw tbat took jilace be- 
tween liis late Majesty George the Third, 
and the highly talented President of the 
Royal Academy* the late Benjamin West, 
when he was commissioned to paint the 
picture of the Battle of the Boyne, the 
king persuaded him to make a study of 
the elder Angelo, the celebrated horse- 
man and fencing-master, for the eques- 
trian figure of King William, for that well 
known composition ; saying, " few paint- 
ers place the figure properly upon the 
horse, and Angelo is the finest horseman in 

the world." Mr. West adapted 

and Mr, Angelo sat for the 

figure accordingly, upon his own horse. 
Monarch. 

It is a curious coincidence, but through 
a fortuitous circumstance, the same person 
sat to the sculptor as a model for the 
equestrian statue of King William now 
standing in Merrion Square, Dublin. — 
Angelo Reminis, 

HENRI gUATRB. 

The town of Chartres was besieged by 
tbis renowned warrior, and at last capitu- 
lated. The magistrate of the town, on 
giving uphis keys, thus addressed his Ma- 
jesty, ** This town belongs to your High- 
ness by divine law, and by human law.'* 
** And by rannoMlaw, too, added Henry. 

EPIGRAM. 

For the Olio 



8APIENT POLLY. 
If fools and wise men arc allied. 
By strong and nat'ral ties ;— 
Pbilosopbere at once decide, 
«* 'Tis folly to be wise," 

P 



RATS AT KIO JANEIRO. 

The City of Rio Jaheiro and its en- 
virons, arc infested by these disagreeable 
vermin to such a surprising extent, that, 
at meal times, is not at all uncommon to 
see them sporting round the room, nor do 
the canine race take any heed of them, 
as they may be often seen feeding off the 
same heap of garbage. The dental pow- 
ers of these rats are very great, even to 
such an extent, that a thick clumky door 
of hard wood is often perforated by them 
in a single night. 

queen ELIZABETH. 

When Queen Elizabeth, in her progress 
through the Kingdom, stopped at Coven- 
try, the Mayor attended by the Aldermen,' 
addressed her Majesty in rhyme, in the 
following words :-^ 

We men of Coventry, 
Are \ery glad to see. 
Your Royal Majebtie, 
Good Lord, bow fair you be f 

To which her Majesty was pleased to 
return the following gracious answer : — 

My royal Majesty, 

Is very glad to see, 

Yt Men of C-oventry, 

Good Lard, what fools ye be ! 

LORD BRSKINE AND DR. PARR. 

These two worthies were considered, 
even by their personal friends, to be the 
vainest men of the age. The ]>octor once 
said to the Ex-chancellor in one of their 
social meetings, ** Erskine, I mean to 
write your epitaph when you die.'* Lord 
Erskine replied, '* Doctor, it is almost a 
temptation to commit suicide." 



FEBRUARY. 

Is the second month of the year, and was so placed in the calender by Numa, who 
was chosen by the people of Rome to succeed Romulus as their King. This month 
was considered by the Romans as under the protection of Neptune, who had dominion 
over the waters. Numa Pompilius called this month Februarius, because of the God 
Februus, who presided over the purifications, or because of Juno sumamed Februa, 
for in this month, the Lupercalia was celebrated in honour of her, when the women 
were purified by the priests of Pan Lycaeus, who were called Lupercals. During 
this month, the Romans held their feast called Terminalia, in honour of Terminus the 
god of Bounds. They also held their feast Equina in the Campus Martins, which 
was solemnized with a horse-racing. This month is also said to have derived 
its name from the Feralia, sacrifices that were offered to appease the manes of the 
Gods. Our Saxon Ancestors called February Sprout Kele, by Kele meaning Kek' 
Wurt, known as cole-wurt, or the kale of the cabbage tribe, which was considered 
as the greatest pot herb then used, and given as a wholesome sustenance to Husband- 
men. The Romans, when they were without practitioners in medicine, had so good 
an opinion of this herb, that they caused large quantities to be planted for its medici- 
nal properties, as a remedy against sickness. It has been observed by a modem wri- 
ter, that if this month was not the precursor of Spring, it would be the least pleasant 
season of the year, November not excepted, from the thaws takiog place, attended 
with a mixture of cold and damp. Pisces ^r the fishes, is the Zodiaca>^ign for this 
month. J. R.J. 
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FEBRUARY.— For the origin of this month, see page 



79. 



DATK. 



Feb.l 



Friday 



SUND 



St. Bridget 
Sunrises28inaf7 
sets S2 — 4 
Full Moon 4m af 1 



Candlemas day 
St. Lawrence 
High Water, 
Morn. 55m af t 
After. 10 — 3. 



Snptuages. Sunday 
LESS, for the DAY, 
Mom. 1 ch Oenisis 

Even. 2 

St. Blase 



Monday 



St. Andrew Ck)r8ini 
High Water, 
Morn. 51m af 3 
After. 6ni af 4 



Tuesday 



Wednes 
Tliursd 

Friday 

Satnrd 
SUND. 



St. Agatli% 
Sun rises iun af 7 
sets 39 — 4 



St. Vedast 
High Water, 
Morn, 56m af 4 
Affcer.16 — 5 

St. Richard 



St. John of Matba, 
died A. D. 1213 

Moon's last quarter, 
55m af 7 even. 

St. Apollonia died, 

A.D. 249. 
Sexagesima Sunday 
LESS, for the DAT 
Morn. 3 ch Genesis 

Even. 6 

St. Soteris 



Feb.l 



•10 



CORRKSPONDIN6 CVBONOLOOT. 



Our saint who is recorded to-day was a native of 
Ulster; she is said to have flourished in the 
early part of the sixth century, and to have founded 
several nunneries, and became patroness of Ire- 
land. 

1824 — Expired on this day Dr. John Lempriere, the 
author of the Classical Dictionary, and Universal 
Biography. The former work is universally es- 
teemed. 

This saint was a native of Rome. He became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the year 611 . It is said 
of him, that he caased the whole of Britain to ob- 
serve Easter after the rules of Rome, and caused • 
uniformity in religion. He died a i>.619. 

1626— On this day the ill-fated Kin^ Charles the 
First was crowned at Westminster, with his Queen, 
by archbishco Abbot. 

St. Blase was bbbop of Sebaste in Armenia; he suf- 
fered martyrdom a. d. 316, under the persecution 
of Licinius, by command of Agricolaus, governor 
of Cappadocia. He is the patron saint of the 
wool-combers, who, in several parts of England, 
have a procession to commemorate the bishop for 
his being the discoverer of the art of wool-combing. 

1794 — On this day a dreadful accident occurred at 
the Haymarket theatre, when sixteen persons lost 
their lives. 

St. Andrew Corsini was a member of the illustrious 
family of Corsini of Florence ; he was consecrated 
to a devout life b^ his parents before birth. When 
bishop of Fiesoh he practised great austerities. - 
His death took place a. D. 1373. 

1554 — Anniversary of the burning of |ohn Hooper, 
bishop of Gloucester, before the door oT his ca- 
thedral in that Qty, in the reign of the bigoted 
Mary. 

174&-Died on this day the Rev. Robert Blair, the 
author of the celebraled poem " The Grave." 

Our saint was a native of Sicily ; suffered martyr- 
dom by order of Decius, about the year 251. 

^790— Expired on tlfis day, Dr. William CuUen, th« 
eminent physician of Edinburgh. Dr. C. is said 
to have raised the Edinburah University to an 
unequalled height in medicalscience. 

1816 — Anniversary of the death of Richard, viscount 
Fitzwilliam. This nobleman byhis will bequeathed 
to the University of Cambridge jtflOO.OOO Soutti 
Sea Stock, to erect a museum ; he also left the 
University his collection of books, -paintings, and 
drawings to be placed therein. 

To St. Vedast we have a churdi dedicated in Lon- 
don; he died a bishop, A..D.539. 

1685— Expired on this day, at Whitehall, Charles IT. 
set. 55, in the 37th year of his reign ; his death 
took place 25 years after hb restoration. 

This saut, who was king of tiie West Saxons, died 
A.D. 722. 

1823— Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, the authoress of several 
romances, died on thin day ; the production of 
thb talented lady which is most esteemed is the 
" Mysteries of Udolpho." 

I5r6— Bom on this day, Robert Burton, the author 
of the celebrated Work the " Anatomic of Melan- 
cholie," which nmy be considered as a treasure 
for its learning, pleasant humour, and sterling 
sense. 

1811 — Expired on ttiis day the celebn^ted astronomer 
Dr. Maskelyne. 

St. Soteris was a relation of St. Ambrose ; she died 
a viiipn martyr in the 4th age. 
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REXX)L^ECTIOKS OF EMINENf 

AND 

ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 



Of all 4he Lord Mayors of London^ 
for the half century of Mr. Wilkes's jpwb- 
lic career, none could be mentioned less 
acquainted with thie polite customs of life 
than Alderman Burnel, who had • raised 
himself from a very obscure ^ade to 
great wesJdi, and to the civic chair. He 
\ras of the Right Worshipful Company 
of Bricklayers. 

• Wilkes was an amateur of marrow 
pudding, and so was Alderman Bumel. 
At a private dinper, of about twenty-four 
guests, at the London Tavern, where his 
lordship presided, all the marrow pud- 
dings had vanished, excepting one single 
dirfi. 

Wilkes was yet engaged upon some fa- 
vourite fnorceau, with his eye on the 
marrow pudding, when, unfortunately for 
both parties, the alderman attacked this 
too, and Wilkes began to consider that his 

Vol. I. G 



sh^e Would be hOne. ' So, not able to 
restrain his vexation, he exclaimed^ as 
the Alderman was returning to th& charge, 
*' My lord — ^why — surely— ^-you- are help-^ 
in^ yourself witn a trowel." 

When the patriot, John Wilkes, lived 
at the corner of South Audley-street, with 
One front looking into Grosvenor-square, 
'he had the misfortune to have the glass 
composing his parlour windows destroyed 
by the IV^unt-street rioters ; these win- 
dows were perhaps the most valuable of 
any in the world, for the whole of the 
lower sashes, composed of very large 
panes, were of plate glass, engraved wSi 
Eastern subjects in the most beautiful 
taste. These were naturally the more 
valued by Mr. Wilkes, as they were the 
ingenious labour of his daughter. 

when Home Tooke heard of this me- 
morable smash, he smiled, and observed, 
'* Through my old friend. Jack, many a 
mob has done these things for others — ^now 
the visitation comes upon himself ; ** add- 
ing, *' but I am sorry to hear this too — 
O ! the mischievous rabble I ' * 

6 — Saturday, Feb. 16. 
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DR. BOSSY. 

. Dr. Bossf, the itinerant empiric^ was 
certainly the last who exhibited in the Bri' 
tish metropolis, and his public services 
ceased about forty years ago. 
' Every Thursday, his stage Was erected 
opposite the north-west colonnade, Covent 
Garden. The platform was about six 
feet from the ground, was covered, open 
in front, and was ascended by a broad 
step-ladder. On one side was a table, 
with medicine chest, and surgical appara- 
tus, dismayed on a table, with drawers. 
In the centre of the stage was an arm 
chair, in which the patient was seated ; 
and before the doctor commenced his 
operfttions, he advanced, taking o£f his 
gold laced cocked hat, and bowing right 
and left,, began addressing the' populace 
which crowded be£6re his booth. The 
following dialogue, ad literatim, will 
afford the reader a characteristic specimen 
of one of the customs of Uie last age. 
It should be observed that the doctor was 
a humourist. 

An aged woman was helped up the lad- 



der, and seated in the chair : she had 
been deaf, nearly blind, and was lame to 
boot.; indeed, sine might be said to have 
been visited with Mrs. Thrale's three 
warnings, and de&th would have walked 
in at her door, only that Dr. Bossy blocked 
up the passage. The doctor asked ques- 
tions with an audible voice, and the 
patient responded — he usqallv repeating 
me response, in his Anglo -German 
dialect. 

Doctor. Dis poora voman vot is — how 
old vQsh you ? 

Old froman, I be almost eightv. Sir; 
seventy-nine last Lady Day, old style. 

Doctor, Ah, tat is 'an incurable disease. 

Old Woman, O dear ! O dear ! say 
not so — ^incurable ! Why you have re- 
stored my sight — ^I can hear -again — and I 
can walk wuhout my crutches. 
' Doctor, (smiling). No, no, good 
vomons — old age is vot is incurable ; but 
by the plessing^of Gote, I vill cure you of 
vot is elshe« Dis poora voman vos lame, 
and deaf, and almost blind. How many 
hosipetals have you been in ? 

Old Wiman. Three, Sir, St^ Tho- 
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m9s% St. Bartholomew*^, and St. 
George's. 

Doctor, Vot, and yon found no re- 
liefs ? — vot none — ^not at alls ? 

Old Woman, No, none at all. Sir. 

Doctor. And how many medical pro- 
fessioners have attended you l 

Old Woman. Some twenty or thirty. 
Sir. 

Doctor. O mine Gote ! Three sick 
hosipetals^ and dirty (thirty) doctors I I 
should voider vot ir you have not enough 
to kill you twenty time. Dis poora vo- 
mans has become mine patient. Doctor 
Bossy gain all patients bronounced ingu- 
rabies; pote mid deplessing of Brovi- 
dence, I shall make short work of it, and 
set you npon your legs again. Coode 
beoples^ dis poora vomans, vas teaf as a 
toor nails (holding up his watch to her 
ear, and striking the repeater,) Gan you 
hear dat pell ? 

Old Woman, Yes, Sir. 

Doctor. O den be thankful to Gote. 
Gan you valk round dis chair ? (offering 
his arm.) 

Old Woman. Yes, Sir. 
.Doctor. Sit you town again, good 
vomans. Gan you see ? 

Old Woman, Pretty so-so, doctor. 

Doctor. Vot gan you see, good vo- 
mans? 

Old Woman. I can see the baker 
there (pointing to a mutton-pye-man, 
with the pye board on his head. All eyes 
were turneid towards him.) 

Doctor. And what else gan you see, 
good vomans 7 

Old Woman. The poll-parrot there, 
(pointing to Richardson's hotel.) 

«' Lying old b— h," screamed Ri- 
chardson's poll-parrots All the crowd 
shouted with laughter. 

, Dr. Bossy waited until the laugh had 
subsided, and looking across the way, sig- 
nificantly shook his head at the parrot, 
and gravely exclaimed, laying his hand 
on his bosom, *"Tis no lie, you silly 
pird, 'tis all true as is de gosbel." 

liose who knew Cbvent Garden half a 
century ago, cannot have forgotten the 
famed Dr. BossyT And there aie those 
too, yet livinff in (Movent Garden parish, 
who also recollect Richardson's grey par- 
rot, second in fame only (though oi prior 
renown,) to Colonel O'Keuy's bird, 
which excelled all others upon record. 
This Covent Garden mock-bird had picked 
up many familiar phrases, so liberally 
doled out at each other, by the wrangling 
basket women, which were often, as on 
this occasion, so aptly coincickhtal, that 
the good folks who attended the market, 
believed pretty poll to be endowed with 
reason. The elder Edwin, of comic me- 



mory, who resided over the north-east 
piazza (improperly so termed,) used to 
relate many curious stories of this parrot. 
Among others, that one day, the nail on 
which her cage was hung, m front of the 
house, having suddenly given way, the 
cage fell upon thepavement from a consi- 
derable height. Several persons ran to 
the spot, expectmg to find their old fa- 
vourite .deacf, and their fears were con- 
firmed, as the bird lay n^otionless, when 
suddenly raising her head, she exclaimed, 
*' Broke my back, by G— d." Every 
one believed it even so, when suddenly 
she cUmbed up with hec.beak and claw, 
and burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
Nearly underneath her cage had long 
been a porter's block, and, doubtless, she 
had caught ihe profane apostrophe from 
the market garden porters, on pitching 
their heavy loads. 

SHERIDAN. 

The high estimation the abilities of this 
once ^reat man are held in, induces us 
to give the following, which will 
perhaps throw an additional ray of light 
on his character as a humourist and a 
real wit : — 

Old Mr. Sheridan, who had naturally 
planned romantic schemes for the ad- 
vancement of his highly gifted son, dis- 
approved of his marriage with a public 
singer; and the elder Linley, on the 
other hand, lost by the match the emolu- 
ments which he then was deriving from 
the celebrity of his sweet daughter's ex- 
traordinary talents as a vocal performer : 
for the young lady had become so great a 
public favourite, that her musical engage- 
ments would have soon realized a fortune 
for herself, and thatfather conjointly, who 
had spared neither money nor pains in 
the aaomment of her mind, and in the 
cultivation of her professional abilities. 
The young poet, Sheridan, indeed, had, 
by his captivating manners, and superior 
address, deprived the family of the Lin 
leys, in every sense, of its greatest trear 
sure. Putting this consideration aside, 
the parental appeals of each house were 
regarded as idle comj^aints ; for as old 
Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor of Vaux- 
hall, said, ^ Who is to settle the prece- 
dence between the family cpnsequence of 
the green-room and the orchestra ?" 

But at length the differences of these 
modem Montagus and Capulets, were re- 
conciled without sepulchre, sword, or 
poison, and instead of the two families 
having to mourn two young lovers lost, 
the families met in social intercourse, 
each continuing dear in each other's 
affection. 

It has been said that Garrick could not 
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endure to see his amiable spouse ^'trip 
it on the light fantastic toe ; " neither 
coukl young Sheridan endure to hear his 
sweet bride, " warble her native wood- 
notes wild ;" though, to do justice to her 
memory, art. had amply improved her 
strains. Some few months after their nup- 
tials, the Arigeld's friends of Sheridan the 
Linlejrs, and Willoughby Lacy, spent an 
evening at Christmas, at Richard Bnnsley 's 
house. Orchard-street. They kept it up to a 
late hour; and music making part of the 
after-supper entertainment. Mamma Lin- 
ley asked her daughter to sing a certain ' 
little favourite air ; but a single glance 
from her juvenile lord and master, kept 
her mute. 

**With reference'to these family appeals , 
however, his friends happily steered so 
friendly a course, that no Ul-will ensued ; 
their reconciliating powers bein^ often 
employed to heal Uie wounded feelings of 
these . very worthy parties, and . bring 
about a reconciliation." 

Among innumerable instances of the 
playful talent and ready wit of Richard, ' 
or as he was more familiarly addressed, 
Dick Sheridan, is the followmg :— 

It relates to the splendid masquerade 
which was given at the Pantheon, soon 
after that superb structure, the first great 
effort of the science of the late James 
Wyatt, was opened to the public. This 
piagnificent building was then in the ze- 
nith of its glory. The elder Angelo on more 
than one public occafdon, was appointed 
honorary master of the ceremonies at this 
resort of high fashion. On this, however, 
he went merely as a visitor, in character. 
The preceding day, Mr. Angelo enter- 
tainecf a dinner party, when the masque- 
rade being the subject of conversation, it 
became a general question what character 
he meant to assume. ^* You, who have 
made so conspicuous a figure in the Car- 
nival, at Venice," said the elder Sheridan, 
" must shine in an English mumming." 
Many characters were suggested, when 
Angelo, at the instance of his wife, chose 
that of a mountebank conjuror. This 
being settled, in compliance to the lady 
hostess, by general acclamation, Richard 
Brinsley said, ** Come, Doctor Angelo, 
give me pen, ink, and paper, and I will 
furnish you with a card to distribute to 
the motley crowd, who will surround 
you." The materials produced, he wrote 
the following jetirfV^prtV, talking, laugh- 
ing, and entering into the chit-chat, all 
the while he composed it. 

'' A CONJUROR.— Just arrived in 
the Haymarket, from the very extremity 
of Hammersmith (where be has spent a 
number of years in a two pair of stairs 
lodging,) A most noted and extraordi^ 



nary Conjuror, having visited above 
nine different .Parishes in the, space of a 
fortnight, and had the honour of exhi- 
biting before most of the Churchwardens 
between Knightsbridge and Brentiford. 

** It is not in the power of words (un- 
less some new language were invented for ^ 
the purpose) to describe the extraordinary 
feats he performs. ,, 

*' He takes a glass of wine (pirovided 
it be good,) and, though you should fill 
it up to the very brim, he will drink it 
off — with the greatest ease and satisfaction . 

*' He makes no scruple of eating a l 
plate of cold ham and chicken, if it be 
supper time — ^before the face of the whole ■ 
company. . . , > 

" Any gentleman or lady may lend him 
five or SIX guineas, which he puts into his 
pocket — and never returns if he can 
help it. ' . 

'* He takes a common pocket handker- ' 
chief out of his pocket, rumples it in his 
hand, blows his nose, and returns it into 
his pocket again, widi the most astonish- 
ing composure. 

" When gentlemen are talking on any 
subject on which there appeals a diffeV- 
ence of opinion, he joins in tlie conver- ' 
sation, or holds his tongue— just as it 



Any nobleman, gentleman, or lady 
may look hun full in the face, and — see 
whether they know him or not. 

'' In short, it would appear quite in- 
credible to enumerate the unheard-of qua- 
lities he possesses, and the unprecedented 
wonders ne performs ; and all for his own 
private emolument, and for no other motive 
or consideration whatever I" 

'^This was immediately dispatched to the 

Srinters in Wardour-street, and five hun- 
red copies were composed and struck 
off, dried, pressed, and ready by twelve 
at night, which was considered a great 
effort of the press in those days, printing 
then not being dispatched as now, by the 
miraculous expedition of a steam-engine 
of thirty horse power. " — Angelo Retnin, 



SUBJECT OF THE ILLUSTRATION. 

The point of action, in the fable of the' 
poem that we have chosen for this week's 
embellishment, is_ where Sophronia, a, 
Christian virgin, accuses herself of secretly 
stealing away by night'the image of the 
Virgin from one of the mosques of Aladine 
King of Jerusalem, which had been pre- 
viously transported from the Temple of 
the Christians by the pagans. Her lover 
learning that she was about to become a 
victim to the tyranny of Aladine, gets him- 
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fidf brought before the King;^ and pro- 
clauns her innocence by taking the fact 
upon himself.* 

Ah t hope no more thy pardon here to find, 

^erioiu yii:gin 1 O exalted mind I . 
In rain, against the Tyrant's fury held, 
liove for defence oppoaea beauty's shield. 

. Now doom'd to death, and sentenc*d to the 

flame. 
With cruel bands they seise the beauteous dame 
Her veil and mantle rentbestrow the ground, 
"With nigged cords her tender arms are bound. 
6ilent she stands, no marks of fear expruas'd, 
:S'et soft commotions genUy heareher breast; 
Her modest cheeks a transient blush disclose i 
"Where lilies soon succeed the fading rose. 
Heanwhile the people throng (the rumour 

spread) 
And with the rest Olludo there was led : 
•The tale he knew, but not the victim's name, 
1111 near the tragic scene of Aite be came ; 
Soon as the youth the prisoner's face survey'd. 
And saw, condemn*d to death, his lovely maid; 
.While the stern guards their cruel task pursue. 
Through the thick press with headlong speed he 

flew. 
She*8 guilUess 1 (to the Ung aloud be cries) 
She's guiltless of th' offence for which she diesl 
She could not- durst not-such a work demands 
Far other than'a woman's feeble hands } 
What arts to lull the keeper could she prove ? 
And how the sacred image thence remove i 
She fondly boasts the deed, unthinking maid I 
.'Twas I the statue from the mosque convey'd j 
Where the high dome receives the air and light, 

1 found a passage, favour'd by the night ; 
The glory mine, the death for me remains. 
Nor let her thus usitrp my rightful pains ; 
The punishmept be mine ; her chains I claim } 
Mine is the pile prepar'd, and mine the kindled 

flame. Bodk II. 



AGATHA GHERANZI. 
(Continued from Page 73 J 



, ** Agatha, informed-by her father of the 
result of their conference, grew more com- 
posed, and. by degrees regained much of 
that elasticity of mind which had shed its 
fairy beams over her earlier years. Na- 
turally sanguine, and unversed in worldly 
•affairs, she looked forward with hope, al- 
most with confidence, to the result of those 
efforts which she understood from time to 
time'empioyed the unceasing attention of 
iVtncentio . Of the nature of those efforts 
little was known. His absences from 
Mantua were frequient, and often protract- 
ed ; but the few domestics whom he yet 
retained, and who were ancient servants of 
the family, preserved a religious silence 
on all that respected their master : yet 



* See the Embellinhment, illustrative of the 
above, page 81. 



there were those who pretended to read in 
their dejected looks and faltering speech 
a tale of disaster and disappointment. The 
count himself observed that there was 
much mystery about the actions of Petro- 
ni, and even hinted his apprehensions that 
the hopes of Vincentio pointed to the 
same fatal source in which the ruin of 
his father had originated. After the 
lapse of a few months^ however, brighter 
prospects seemed to open. It was ascer- 
tained that Vincentio had remitted consi. 
derable sums to his steward, and had even 
directed certain repairs to be commenced 
in his palace, which seemed to indicate an 
intention of restoring it to its former gran- 
deur. Thus time rolled on till one month 
only, of the stipulated period remained to be 
accomplished, when retroni suddenly pre- 
sented himself at the villa Gheranzi. His 
pursuits, whatever they had been, had 
much changed him. His looks were wiW, 
his features haggard — and there was a de- 
gree of ferocity in his manner utterly fo- 
reign to the mild and urbane dignity of 
his former character. 

" I come, count, a suppliant, but to 
your justice rather than to your mercy. 
.The task vou have imposed on me is im- 
practicable; either extend the time, or 
reduce the demand. I have toiled when 
even the herdsman slept ; I have dared 
that, which but for Agatha — and he 
struck his forehead with his clenched hand 
as he spoke — ^I had trembled even to look 
upon. — Nay, hear me out .—I have amas- 
seid a treasure which ought, which must 
be accepted as a release from further 
toil." 

'* Name it," replied the count — ^' It 
is a good earnest,** continued he, return- 
ing the papers to Vincentio, " and re- 
Suires but a little more exertion to secure 
le object of your desires. Nay, nay, no 
entreaties ; I am firm, Petrohi.** 

" Say rather hardened,*' exclaimed 
Vincentio, with bitterness ; " but I have 
done : I bow to no man. On your head 
be the consequences of this fatal hour T* 

Infuriated by conflicting passions, he 
rushed into the garden, where, at the foot 
.' of a temple which had been erected to the 
memory of the late countess, he beheld 
Agatha, seated and looking on the declin- 
ing sun with a countenance in which 
peace, innocence, and love, were sweetly 
depicted. He paused — he trembled ; the 
big drops of emotion chased each other 
across Ms pale forehead, as he gazed on 
her who, still unconscious of his presence, 
seemed lost in happy musing. 

" With thee — with thee, Vincentio — ** 
she slowly murmured. He was at her 
feet. 

'* If you love me, Agatha — ** 
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" Vincentio, what means this V* ex- 
claimed the alfrighted maid. 

** It means," said he wildly, '' that I 
am again rejected, spurned, despised, by 
your relentless father ; that, to gratify his 
ambition, his avarice, he would force me 
on courses which my soul abhors. Oh 
save me, save me, Agatha I" he cried, his 
tears bursting forth in an unrestrained 
flood : *' I am lost — dishonoured — wret- 
t^hed here and hereafter, but for thee! 
Thy gentle hand can alone lead me back 
from paths which but for thee I had never 
trod !*» 

*' VincenlSo, what mean you ?" 

** That to win you from your father I 
must peril life, honour, my immortal 
soul !'^ 

*' Oh frightful ! frightful ! speak not 
thus ! by what means can I — " 

'* Fly with me I this instant fly I and I 
am secure and happy ! — Happy! oh 
what a word to express the bliss, the rap- 
ture of possessing thee !** 

" Vincentio, it must not be !** exclaim- 
ed the maiden firmly ; rather let us at this 
moment bid each other an eternal farewell 
than violate an oath sacred in the sight of 
man and Heaven. Nay, nay, look not 
thus upon me ; fortune may smile on us 
yet." 

" I cannot lose you V* cried he wildly : 
" whatever be the issue, I must peril 
all.»' 

" Oh Vincentio, what mean you V* 

" Ask not ! know not !" he exclaimed; 
'* Fate thrusts me onward — whither I dare 
not look — Yon are the prize, Agatha, to 
gain whom nor earth nor heaven shall bar 
me/* 

" Oh hold, Vincentio 1" 

" It is too late," he cried, as he im- 
printed a burning kiss on her lips : " even 
this may be the last !** 

He looked on her with a countenance 
in which love and despair were strangely 
mingled, waved his hand, and was out 6f 
sight in an instant. 

The agitation of Agatha remained long 
after the immediate effects of this last mys- 
terious interview with her lover had pas 
sed away. Alas ! the more she reflected 
on his dark insinuations, the ^eater was 
her terror at their impending issue ; yet, 
unable to comprehend or even to guess at 
the nature of nis forebodings, she could 
but weep and wonder, and seek in the 
past noble career of Vincentio a trembling 
hope «nd assurance of the future. That 
he had left Mantua immediately on quit- 
ting her she soon learned. She could not, 
therefore, if she would, have sought him, 
nor had ^e even the means of addressing 
a letter to him, as his old steward had 
owned to her, on inquiry that he was 



wholly ignorant of the place of his re* 
treat. 

Time, which pursues its undeviating 
course through good and ill, passed on ; 
and a few days now only remained before 
the expiration of that period on which the 
fate 01 Agatha depended. Nothing, how- 
ever, had yet been heard of Vincentio, 
and her fears augmented almost to dis- 
traction as hour after hour stole insensibly 
away. At this momentous crisis the count 
received intelligence of the death of a re« 
lative near Naples, with the important ad- 
dition of a large property having devolved 
on him. With the ardour of one whose 
whole soul was concentrated in the acqui- 
sition of wealth, he gave orders for their 
immediate departure to take possession of 
his newly-gained richess. In vain did 
Agatha urge the nearness of that hour on 
which her destiny seemed to rest. The 
count would hear of no opposition. 

" Respect for the dead, Agatha," said 
he, ** would at all events oblige us to post- 
pone the nuptials. Indeed, we stand aU 
together in an altered situation : if there 
was disparity of fortune before, how much 
greater is it now ?" 

*' You would not break faith with Vin- 
centio, my father?" exclaimed Agatha 
faintly. 

** I am not yet called upon to keep it," 
cried the count pettishly ; " when Vin- 
centio claims the performance of my pro- 
mise, I shall know how to answer him.*' 

Agatha shuddered; she read in her 
father's eye the wavering of his heart. 
Alas! should Vincentio claim her hand 
at the appointed day, would her father 
fulfil his engagement ? and should he fail, 
whaimust he then her part ? — " To keep 
my oath !" she mentally exclaimed ; 
'* have I not sworn ?"- 

They arrived at Rome in perfect safety ; 
the couiit dated with his good fortune, 
and Agatha proportionably depressed at 
tile probable consequoices of this seem- 
ingly auspicious event. There they were 
-advised to take an armed escort to protect 
them from the brigands who were report- 
-ed to infest some part of the road to Na- 
ples, and whose depredations of late had 
assumed a more danng and atrocious cha- 
racter. The count, however, loved mo- 
ney too wen to part with it, unless in a 
case of absolute necessity. 
- "I hav0 just learned, A|^itha," said he 
to his daughter, the morning aftejf ih&ir 
arrival, " tiiat the prince of Casti wiH 
teave Rome to-mortow ; and as he is said 
to have considerable treasure with him he 
will, of course, take a proportionate es- 
cort : in his company, thierdfore, we may 
travel securely.— Why, girl, what are 
you thinking of?" 
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" Of the festival of St. Michael/* re- 
plied Agatha reproachfnlly. 

*' True, true,; the time draws near-^ 
two days only^ I believe: the greater 
need, therefore, for haste, that we may 
reach home in time for Petroni, who wiU 
certainly not grudge to tarry for us a 
short time ; to-morrow, therefore, we 
start for Naples." 

They quitted Rome at sun-rise, to be 
in advance of the prince of Oasti, who, 
the count feared, would travel with 
greater expedition than they could com- 
mand. On reaching the house in the 
Pontine Marshes were they were to 
dine, nothing, however, appeared of the 
prince or his suite; and after having 
waited some hours for his a^riv^, the 
count had the mortification to learn from 
a courier who then passed, that his high- 
ness, from some unexplained cause, had 
deferred his journey till the following day. 
They had no choice, therefore, but to 
remain at a wretched inn of very ques- 
tionable safety, or pursue their route 
to Terracina. In this exigency, the 
count, whose chief fears were for his 
wealth, of which. he carried as little as 
possible, decided oii the latter course; 
and speed was too consonant to the feel- 
ings of Agatha to meet with opposition 
from her, even had her apprehensions 
been greater than they were. As night- 
fall approached, however, the timidity of 
the count increased. 

" We shall be late in Terracina, Aga- 
tha ; and,, to say truth, I like not Uiis 
mountainous pass : it savours of danger. 
— Nay, nay, don*t be alarmed: — look, 
girl, to the end of the vista, and see how 
gloriously the sun is setting — on Terra- 
cina, as I live, and the sparkling sea 
behind it I" 

It was indeed a scene of brilliant l^eau* 
ty> suggesting only ideas of peace and in- 
nocence. Alas 1 that the loveliest haunts 
of nature should be profaned by the law- 
less rapacity of man I They were alrea- 
dy emerging from the pass, calmed and 
reassured, when a band of brigands, fully 
armed and masked, rushed from a cavern 
in the rock and demanded booty. The 
count, in tottering haste, yet not without 
an inward struggle, handed the contents 
of his purse, which to his astonishment, 
was furioudy repulsed by the robber, 
while Agatha, terrified and trembling at 
his violence, sunk half-fainting to the 
back of the carriage. 

*' This is but mockery," cried one of 
the party, in a dissonant voice: ** we 
know you for the prince of Casti ; — ^your 
treasure, or you die !" 

*' No ! on my life ! on my soul !'* 

*' Perjure not yourself, old man ; it 



will not save you here, aikl may damn 
you hereafter, if priests speak truUi." . 

*' No impiety," cried a hollow voice 
behind. 

" You are deceived, on my soul I" ex- 
claimed the count, in great trepidation ; 
'^ I am no prince ; I am a boor traveller, 
whom you but vainly impede. — ^Drive on 
postillions!'* 

" At vour peril V cried the brigsind 
who had last spoken, and who seemed the 
leader of the band, approaching the car- 
riage window : — *' .we are not dec^ved, 
sir prince, and you escape us not. Your 
treasure, or you die !" 

" Do I dream ?" said the count— 
" that voice— '* 

*' Delay is death l" exclaimed the bri- 
gand, in a voice of thunder : *' will you 
yield?** * 

The count, seemingly paralyzed by 
some inward emotion, answered not. 

" Heaven forgive me, then!'* cried 
the brigand, as he levelled his carbine ; 
'* it is my last stake I'* 

" Hold I hold I*' exclaimed the count, 
as the ball entered his heart. 

Agatha, reviving from her trance, look- 
ed up, as the body of her dead father sunk 
on her knees ; and at that moment the 
mask fell from the face of his murderer. 
It was Vincentio ! — Astonishment, horror, 
and despair w'ere depicted on his counte- 
nance. She sunk insensible at his feet. 

On recovering her senses, she found 
herself in bed, with her only female at- 
tendant weeping at her side. *' It was 
then-tut a dream !'* she exclaimed ; " yet 
thv tears, Marina, and, oh ! that mnrder- 
ed'^form !*' fixing her gaze on the dead 
body of her father, which, frona want of 
room, had been deposited in the same 
apartment. — " Nay, hinder me not !** 
she cried, as she sunk back exhausted on 
the bed : *' I must go to him — ^he is my 
only parent !— Alas! have I a parent r* 
The sense of her bereavement was too 
horrible for endurance. Convulsions suc- 
ceeded each other with frightful rapidity ; 
and in a few hours she was reduced to ]the 
blink of the grave. 

Long did she remain in this wretched 
abode, hovering between life and death • 
and indebted, under Heaven, for her re- 
covery to the unremitting care of the gen- 
tle and affectionate Marina. Of the past 
she seemed for a time to have but a fee- 
ble and confused recollection.' The sud- 
den alarm, the fatal catastrophe, passed 
at intervals over her memory like an im- 
perfect image, pale and indistinct ; and 
once she saw, or dreamed she saw, the 
figure of the murderer, through the scanty 
curtains of her bed. It was no dream : 
the shade of her former lover — alas ! he 
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was now only a shade— hovered around 
her^ unseen by her domestics^ and minis- 
lered to her safety : he was, in fact, un- 
controlled lord of the district, and his fiat 
was fate. Horror-struck at his crime, he 
had instantly fled the spot, leaving even 
Agatha, whose glance he dared not again 
meet, to the cate of her attendants ; but 
lost as she was to him now and for ever, 
her fate was still liis ; and his first after- 
course was to track her steps to the inn 
whither they had qpnveyed her, and the 
occupants of which were (he mere crea- 
tures of his will. Strange that the crime 
by whch he had hoped to secure the pos- 
session of her- should be the means of 
wresting her from his arms I Retributive 
justice, though often slow, is not the less 
sure. Once, indeed, a demoniac impulse, 
which her utter helplessness alone could 
have suggested, flashed across his excited 
Imagination ; yet, fallen as he now was, 
his oetier feelings recoiled with horror 
even from the thought of injuring such 
angelic purity.. He but liD^red round 
the spot, like an unearthly bein^ over the 
grave of his hopes, till the reviving senses 
of Agatha warned him to be gone ; when 
he departed, thanks to the inefSciency or 
weakness of the Roman government, none 
knew or inquired whither. 

Youth and an excellent constitution at 
length prevailed ; and Agatha, now coun- 
tess Gheranzi, revived to the misery and 
desolation that awaited her. With a ce- 
lerity, which seemed to spring from a 
dread of encountering the cause of that 
misery, she fled the scene of her depriva- 
tion, and sought that lonely fiome from 
which happiness was for ever banished. 
Here a &ced but serene melancholy suc- 
ceeded to those paroxyms of grief which 
bad shaken her frame almost to dissolu- 
tion . Yet, severe as was the task of again 
mingling with the world, she declined 
not such consolation as friendship might 
yield ; wholly disregarding, however, on 
the one hand^ the splendid alliances which 
were urged on her acceptance, and, on 
the other, the counsels of those who 
would have, persuaded her to retire to a 
convent, ana dedicate her vast fortune to 
religious uses. Her sorrow was not of 
an ascetic character : to console the aged 
and miserable, to heal the wounds of sick- 
ness or misfortune, to feed the hungry, and 
to clothe n^ked — these were the only alle- 
viations to a grief which grew more calm 
but not less intense, as the strong lights of 
her sufferings yielded to the soft shading 
of time, "file perseverance of the prince 
of Gastel-Monti, who only of her suitors 
continued to persecute her with unavail- 
ing addresses, disturbed for a space that 
serenity of woe which the vhrtuous alone 



can feel. Even he, however, wearied 
and somewhat incensed at the firmness of 
lier rejection, seemed at- last also to have 
abantioried a' fruitless pursuit. 

To the catastrophe of that fatal evening 
she had never adverted ; nor did the pub- 
lic voice reproach her with a supineneas, 
which was variously attributed to timidity 
or hopelessness of discovering the perpe- 
trators of the deed. The crime was too 
frequent, and the atonement too uncer- 
tain, to excite more than a temporary in- 
terest. Vincentio, ever in her thoughts, 
but never named by her, Where was he 1 
— DW he still live T— Could he yet pur- 
sue that guilty coarse Vhich had led him 
to the commission of a crime, invoiuntary, 
indeed, as to the person, but not the less 
to be abhorred T Alas ? had he but made 
his peace with ofl'ended Heaven, his death 
were now the most welcome tidings thaft 
could have reached her ; but his fate was 
wholly unknown : he had never returned 
to Mantua, and his faithful steward, 
heart-broken at his absence, had sought 
from the countess intelligence which he 
believed, she only could give. It was a 
heart-rending scene : the tears of the old 
man fell fast and unrestrained, while 
Agatha, torn by the conflict of warring 
passions, with difficuhy struggled through 
an interview which recalled the past in all 
its vivid horrors. 

The prince of Castel-Monti, though 
seemingly acquiescent in the rejection of 
Agatha, had kept a strict but unobserved 
watch on her actions. He had marked 
with surprise the long estrangement of 
Vmcentio, who, it was generally expected 
would have appeared to claim the hand 
6f the countess, now that every obstacle 
to their union was apparently remofcd^ 
Long pondering on the strangeness of 
his continued absence, he had been 
led to suspect that it was in some shape 
connected with the death of the count ; 
and the shrinking, the alarm, of Agatha, 
at some slight insinuations which he had 
purposely dropped, had tended to streng- 
then his suspicions. If he loved her less 
than when he had first addressed her, he 
was not Uie less desirous of possessing 
her. His avarice was excited by her 
great accession of wealth, and his pride, 
which had been deeply wounded by her 
disdain of his suit, could only now be 
appeased by his final triuitiph. Could he 
but penetrate that secret, of the existence 
of which he was every day more firmly 
convinced, success was certain : once 
master of tfiat, the rest followed of course. 
In this mood he had watched the departure 
of Vincentio's reward from the villa 
Gheranzi ; and determined, at all hazards, 
to profit by the occa-aon, he had, by the 
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Connivance of her major-domo, abruptly 
entered the presence of Agatha, while 
her cheeks were yet wet with the emotions 
of that fearful interview. Incensed at his 
intrusion,' she replied to his artful ques- 
tions as to the cause of her disorder, with 
a spirit and self-possession which, though 
they baffled, did not the less irritate him. 
Finding, however, that he was but injur- 
ing the cause h6 had hoped to promote, 
he at len^ withdrew, breathing secret 
denunciations of vengeance against the 
unfortunate countess. 

The spirit that had borne her through 
this cruel attack faded with the disap- 
pearance of Castel-Monti, and a vague 
dread of impending evil, not the less pain- 
ful because it was dark and undefined, 
took possession of her imagination. In 
that utter despondency of soul which so 
often follows strong excitement, she wan- 
dered into the ^garden ; but the balmy 
gale of evening passed vainly over her 
fevered brow ; and, abandomng herself 
to the indulgence of feelings which could 
not be reprised, she sunk down on the 
' steps of that temple which had once be- 
fore seemed ommous of ill, and wept 
without restraint. Did then the suspi- 
cions of the prince point at the real mur- 
derer of her father, and had his features 
been marked by her attendants ? True, 
. asPetroni, he was unknoyrn to all ex- 
cept Marins, on whose fidelity she could 
at all hazards rely. But should he re- 
appear aft Mantuo,' might not the brigand 
be recognized in the marquis Petroni ?— 
Might not she at last be compelled to 
stand forward as the public accuser of one 
to whom her heart still involuntarily 
cleaved — ay, even to pursue him to the 
death ? A deep sigh cUsturbed her medi- 
tations: she looked up — ^Vincentio stood 
before her ! That eye, that gaze, riveted 
on her countenance in sorrow, in love, in 
passionate adoration, could be only his ; 
but the haggard face, the matted locks, 
the spare attenuated form, that seemed to 
indicate the last stage of suffering nature, 
bore no trace of his former self. She 
hid her face in agonv. 

''Leave me!— fly, for the love of 
Heaven l^This fatal spot will be your 
death." 

** O might I but die thus," he exclaim- 
ed, gazing wildly on her, " I were blest 
indeed I — -But it must not be ! I came but 
to look on you once more ere I yielded 
up this miserable being : — your pardon 
I dare not ask." 

'' Oh yes ! yes ! — ^I do forgive you 
freely, and from my soul : yet oh ! if you 
would not see me expire at your feet, be- 
gone ! — already, perhaps, your steps are 



tracked.— Ha ! a noise ! — be speedy for 
your life " 

He heard it not, or if he heard, diare- 
^arded'it ; his soul seemed to have drunk 
m that sweet forgiveness, and to be vent- 
ing its transports in humble praise and 
gratitude to Heaven. At this moment, 
pie prince of Castel-Monti, at the head 
of her servants, rushed into the temple.— <• 
" It is he I" they all exclaimed, as they 
rushed forward to seize him ; but Agatha, 
by a sudden impulse, which the intense 
love of woman could alone have in- 
spired, threw herself before him. and, by 
gestures more impassioned than the words 
which died on her lips, commanded them 
to desist. 

" You know not what yon do, lady !** 
exclaimed the prince: " it is the assassin 
of your father!" 

" I will avouch him to be the murderer 
of- my master I'* cried one of the servants, 
coming forward. 

** And if my eyes deceive me not." 
said Castel-Monti, with a sneer of exult- 
ing malice, which he could not repress, 
''in that murderer I behold the marquis 
Petroni, the betrothed of hb daughter." 

Agatha, pale, cold as marble^ bowed 
her head, but stirred not. 

" Lady, his touch is contamination," 
continued the prince : " leave us to deal 
with him as he merits. The murder of 
thy father can only be expiated by the 
blood of his assassin." 

'' Oh fatal haste !" slowly murmured 
Agatha, disregarding the serpent-glance 
of the prince and the' astonished looks of 
her own domestics. — " Cruel Vincentio I 
why fled you not ?" 

" I came but to die, Agatha ; and thy 
forgiveness has severed the last link that 
bound me to life : yet Petroni must not 
die a felon's death. Pardon ! sweet ex^ 
cellence !" he continued, drawing a sti- 
letto from his belt. 

"No, no!" she exclaimed, two well' 
interpreting his fatal purpose, yet power- 
less to prevent it ; " not so, Vincentio ! 
—My fife ! — ^my fortune !--I will save 
you yet !" 

He looked on her with eyes that beamed 
love, gratitude, almost exultation, as he 
buried the fatal weapon, in his heart. Even 
as he fell dead at her feet, he caught at 
her upraised hand, and attempted to press 
it to nis lips. Enraged at the sight, the 
prince snatched it from his grasp : — alas ! 
it fell powerless from his own f — Agatha 
Gheranzi had ceased to live ! — Forget me 
Not. 
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HYMN FOR 

QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY, 

By Sir fValter Scott^ Bart, 

This hynm is inserted in a volume of 
devotional poetry, written and adapted to 
the weekly Church Service of the year, 
by the late Right Reverend Reginald He- 
ber, D. D. Bishop of Calcutta. 

The day of wrath, that dreadfiil day, 
Wtien heaven and earth shall pass away, 
WhatiK^wer sb^l ha th^ slDner's stay ? 
Whom shall he trust t|iat dreadful day ? 

Whep shrly'ning like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heav*ns together roll ; 
When, louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swella high the trump that wake the dead. 

Oh, on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to J udgment wakes from clay. 
Be thou, oh Christ 1 the sinner's stay. 
Though beav'n and fiaxtk shall pass away. 



CURIOUS 

GRANT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
(For the Olio.J 

The followmg is a Copy of an Ori^nal 
Grant undet the dgn manual of King 
Henry the Eighth, to a Lady Lucye, who 
appears to have been a maid of Honor to 
his Queen. The oridnal is preserved in 
the Chapter-house, Westminster, and ^fts 
discovered about four years since, by the 
present learned Keeper of the Records : — 

By the King, 
We wol and comande you to allewe 
dailly fr6m hinsforth uuto our Right 
Dere and Welbilovede the Lady Lucye, 
into hir Chambre the Dyat and fare her 
after ensuyng. 

Furst, evry momyng at BrekeCast oon 
chyne of Beyf, at our Kechjm, oon 
Cnete L^fiT, and oon Maunchet at our 
Panatry Banr, and a Galon of Ale at our 
Buttrye Barr. 

Item, at Dyner, a Pese of Beyfe, 
a Stroke of Roste, and a Reward 
at our said Kechyn, a cast of Chete Bred 
at our Panatry Barr, and a Galon of Ale 
at or Buttrye Barr. 

Item, at aftcmone, a Manchet at our 
Panatry Barr, and half a Galon of Ale at 
our Buttrye Barr. 

Item, at supper" a Messe of Porage, 
a Pese of Mutton, and a Reward at our 
said Kechyn, a cast of Chete Brede at our 
Panatry and a Galon of Ale at our. But- 
trye. 

Item, at after supper, a Chete Loff and 



a Maunchet at our Panatry Barr, a Galon 
of Ale at our Buttrye Barr, and half a 
Galon of Wyne at our Seller Barr. 

Item, evry mornyng at our Woode- 
yarde, foure Tall Sliyd, and twoo 
Faffotts. 

Item, at our Chaundrye Barr in 
Wynter evry night, oon preket, and foure 
Syses of Waxe, wt eight Candell white 
Lyghte, and oon Torche. 

Hem, at or Picherhouse, Wokely, Six 
White Cuppes. 

Item, at evry tyme of our renioeving, 
oon hoole Carte for the Carriage of 
hir Stuff. And these our Lres shal be 
jrour suflScient Warrant and Discharge, 
m this behalf, at all tymes hirafter. 

Yeven under our Signet at pur Manour 
of Esthampstede/ the xvjth day of July, 
the xiiijth yere of our Reigne. 

(Signed) Henrv. 

To the Lord Steward of our Household, 
the Treasurer, Comptroller, Cofferer, 
Clerk of our Grene Clothe, Clerks of 
the Kechyn, and to all others our Hed 
Officers of our sayd Hoitsehold, and to 
evry of theym. 



Glossary to the above. 

AUewe, I. e, allow, 

Rinsfotth — henceforth. 

Dyat— diet. 

Oon — one. 

Kechyn — ^kitchen. 

Chete Loff— means a poor loaf or one of 
coarse quality, 

Mannchett— the smallest or finest sort 
of bread. 

Panatry— pantry. 

Dyner— oinner. 

Pese — piece. 

Stroke of Roste— implies the heef was to be 
a cut of roasted beef. 

Messe — mess. 

Sliyd— from slidden, the old word for 
faHen, as used here It means foor large piects 
«f wood from felled or fallen timber. 

Chaundrye — chandlery, small-ware. 

IHiite Lygfate — candles of tallow. 

Wokely — weekly, 

Hoole— whole* 



GAY'S OPERAS. 

The incredible success of this opera 
was supposed to be entirely owing to the 
squibs that it played off against the 
court. Many of these, though let off by 
Gay, who was a disappointed candidate 
for court favour, were cnarged by Pope, 
whose wit ignited into a fiercer fire. 

The song of Peachum, as written by 
Gay, was less severe, until Pope altered 
the two last lines : — 
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«* Tht Prktft calls the Iniwyer a cheat. 
The Lawyer he-knaves the Divine, 
And the St4Ue9tman, because he*8 »o great, 
Thinkt hU Trmde i» tu honest as mine'** 

These stood in Oay's manuscript— 

*' And there's many arrive to be great, 
B J a Trade not more honest than mine.** 

The still more audacious verses^ which 
the '* Wasp of Twickenham" could claim 
entirely as his own, in the song of 
Macheath, after his being taken, were, 

•• Slnee Laws were made for every degree. 
To corb vice in others as well as in me, 
I wonder we han't better.company 
Upon T$fbum Tree." 

These, it appears, were not only Pope's, 
but most of the satirical parts pointed at 
the court and the courtiers, which make 
so eonnderable.a part of the opera, were 
contributed by his epigrammatic pen. 

The opera of Polly, a sequel to the Beg- 
nr's Opera, and still more satirical and 
daring, the lord chamberlain would not per- 
mit to appear on the sta^e. Rich, the mana- 
ger, who had engaged to bring it out at 
Covent Garden, waa sadly chagrined at 
this prohibition, as he had reckoned 
touch upon its success. — Angela** Rem. 



TO MARY. 

For the Olio. 

Oh once it was a pleasure. 
To gase upon thy charms, 
I fondly deemed a treasure, 
. Was destined for my arms j 
But false, sUh 1 I found thee. 
To one who lov'd thee well} 
And tho* beav'nly charms surround thee, 
I bid them all fareweU. 

Go revel on in madness. 
If happier thou canst be ; 
And remember not the sadness 
That thou hast shed o'er me. 
The links of love that bound us. 
Without a sigh I sever. 
No more to wreath around us,— 
We part— and 'tis for ever. 

Bb. CoUint. 



COMFORTS OF CONCEITEDNESS. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 

** Some men are bom great, some 
achieve greatness, and others have great- 
ness thrust upon them;" but he who 
enjoys happiness as the consequence of 
his greatness is distinct from all three. It 
is not in the triumph of the warrior, the 
rtower of Uie statesman, the ancestral 



dignities of the nobleman, or the inereas-^ 
ing wealth of the merchant, that happiness 
can be found, if such advantages are not 
accompanied b^ a proudly joyous consci- 
ousness of superiority which condenses and 
combines all that is most precious in fame, 
riches or sovereignty itself. Nature^ 
alike generous to all, bestows this happy 
temperament, this substantial sense of 
tangible greatness, as freely in one situa- 
tion of lire as anoUier ; and although our 
northern climate and ealculatmg - habits 
forbid the buoyant spirit of happy con^ 
ceitedness to appear frequently amongst 
us. Yet Einguui pride will sometimes 
furnish an a<miiralMe> perhaps an envi- 
able specimen. 

Jonathan Honeywood, grocer and tea- 
dealer, tallow chandler and general 
dealer, m the populous village where I 
resided some five and twenty years ago, 
always appeared to me, not only the most 
contented, but the most blissful man I 
have ever seen, heard, or read of. There 
was nothing shadowy or unreal in his 
felicity, noming vapoury or mutable in 
his sense of enjoyment ; for it was esta- 
blished on a perfect conviction, that his 
own wisdom, knowledge, wealth, and 
importance, — in one word, his greatneu 
was unparalled. 

Mr. Honeywood, when I first knew . 
him, was a hale man, on the right side 
of fifty, well to do in the opinion of his 
, neighbours, and, in his own conception, 
u#quely, and evenmagniflciently situated, 
his form' resembled one of his own sugar 
casks, elongated to five foot six, and his 
round, full, yet handsome face, in its ex- 
pression partook the character of the con- 
tents. On ! what a mantling, creaming 
glow of self-complacency illuminated his 
countenance,' when he welcomed his first 
customers, who generally smiled in 
return, though there were not wanting 
among them Sie cold, the critical, and the 
ascetic, who 

" Seldom smiled, or smiled in such a sort. 
As if they mocked themselves;** 

or, in this case, mocked their proud and 
bustling neighbour. Far happier, how- 
ever, were those who partook his self-sa- 
tisfaction, and listened with greedy ears to 
the assurance, (constantly given them,) 
that his teas grew on the finest spot of 

f round in all China, and were reserved 
y the East India Company for his espe- 
cial demand. His sugars he might call 
incomparable, for the canes were culti- 
vated m a peculiar manner, and the ex- 
traction conducted by a chemical pro- 
cess used only for him, as the best cus- 
tomer of the Colony, his nutmegs weie 
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^own iu the most beautiful earden in 
Ceylon, by an old-schoolfellow, who 
would not sell them to any other purcha- 
ser, and, as for his soap and candles he 
would sav, rising two inches perpendicu- 
larly as he ^ke, " they need no com- 
mendation — ^1 make them myself." 

A stranger might mistake this for the 
6mpty boast of a shop-keeper eager for 
gain, no such thing ! Mr Honey wood had 
persuaded himself long ago, that it was 
ail true, and was merely a part of that 
greatness which environed and pervaded 
all things connected with hun, and of 
course, with that business, which he did 
really manage with ability. In like man- 
ner his family was, so far as he could 
judge, the very finest in the county ; at 
any rate, the parish could shew nothing 
like it. *' True ! his eldest was a little 
wild, but youth was the season for en- 
joyment, and for his part he liked John's 
spirit.'* There were people who thought 
James idle ; but, in point of fact, he was 
only studious, he was really proud of hb 
genius. The younger brats were only 
denominated " dear little angels," des- 
pite of greasy faces and dirty pinafores : 
and his daughter pronounced *' incom- 
parable." The defect in her shape '' was 
really a mercy, for a perfect beautify was 
a sotirce of endless anxiety, he should 
have quite enough to do, as ^e guardian 
of so sweet a creature." 
, '* As for his wife," — ^Mr. Honey wood 
generally dropt into a soft, but nei^r 
timid nor melancholy cadence, when he 
touched upon this tender topic, i" my wife 
I may say, is— that is, no persons can live 
i>etter together than myself, and Mrs. 
Honeywood." 

This fact was indisputable, for his own 
good temper neutralized the acidity of 
hers, his industry supplied her extrava- 
gance, and his activity superseded her 
negligence ; to all which failings his self- 
love rendered him blind, for hov could 
his helpmate escape imbibing his perfec- 
tion ; by the force alone, of contiguity ? 
It is true, that, as he was the most loyal 
of men, he was in the habit of referrmg 
much of his connubial felicity to his pos- 
session of the same virtues and tastes, 
which characterized " the good old king." 
On these occasions, he affected a know- 
ledge of the sovereign's habits and person, 
retted his conversations, or dilated on 
his domestic virtues, with the familiarity 
of a ^room of the household, altogether 
surpnsing to those who were aware that 
he had never approached within a 
hundred miles of the royal person. 

The same happy intimacy with his sub- 
ject dilated his rotund form, and anima- 
ted his bombastic eloquence, when the 



exploit of any British hero formed the 
subject of his eulogizing relation. I have 
seen him twirl his pyramidal papers, and 
lay them down one after another, with 
the air of a conqueror, whilst he descan- 
ted on the fire, and the feelings of Nel- 
son^ or protested that Sir Sydney Smith, 
had managed the Pasha of Jaffa, as well 
as he could have done it himself, and 
much do I question whether either of 
these great men had more satisfaction in 
their achievements than he had. This 
habpy adaptation of another's talents, or 
ratner power, he possessed of diffusing 
him^lf into the minds of others, thus 
inspiring them with wisdom and valour, 
was, indeed, a gift the proudest might 
envy. 

Often would he address the school- 
master, or Uie exciseman, with, ** Well 
my friend, have you seen the paper to 
day ? I find that Mr. Pitt has acted 
exactly as I advised, and Admiral Jarvis 
has fulfilled my wishes to a T. They are 

foing to make him a peer — that is right — 
said it must be done, and 1 shall illumi- 
nate for his victory in such a manner as 
will make the Squire and the Parson look 
about them." 

. Notwithstanding such acts of occasional 
rivalry, Mr. Honeywood was always on 
the best terms with both these Gentlemen, 
for the former, was a very unpretending 
man of ancient family, whose history the 
grocer knew better than himself, being, 
indeed, proud of the antiquityof the Honey- 
woods, who were originally retainers at the 
Hall. The latter had much of that quiet hu- 
mour, which could not fail to be amused 
with the peculiarities of one who was at 
once ludicrous and estimable, and who, 
being a staunch churchman, an upright 
and humane overseer, was frequently ad- 
mitted to his study, or metin his vestry. In 
every other poifat wherein Mr. Honey- 
wood could exhibit his passion for dis- 
play, on these occasions he wisely omit- 
ted none; (for he observed ** that he loved 
to be appreciated properly by a learned 
man and a gentleman,") but there was 
no point on which he made his impor- 
tance so absolute, as that which belonged 
to the militarj' character, it was probably, 
that which the clergyman would feel the 
most strongly. 

'Tis true, Mr. Honeywood, as a mem- 
ber of the Yeomanry Cavalry, (that corps 
which he assured all his customers, 
Buonaparte himself deemed invincible,) 
could not, at that time, be deemed fit 
for eflScient service. He was now " more 
fat than that chief beseemed," his stra'o^ht 
jacket pinioned those mighty arms, which 
should have restored peace to Europe, an<i 
his narrow buck-skins and piriching boots 
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forbade return to his equestriAn exercises, 
but the consciousness that he had been a 
soldier, *' bore his spirits up." If he had 
not •' Hwunted i* th' imminent deadly 
breach," yet it is certain, that he had 
** i* th* elegant lively review," when a 
real g«ieral waSjpresent; and this glorious 
recoUection was crownmg moments for his 
self-approbation. It rendered his loyalty, 
courage, competence, industry and abiKty, 
incontrovertible : '* If he could not argue 
at a vestry meeting, decide at the poor 
house, and carry all befote him at the 
• Wheat-Sheaf,* who could?'* 

Fare thee well, honest old Honeywood, 
A«^ must have reduced thf loud sonorous 
pipe, ere this, to ''childisli treble,»» thou 
canst no longer (despite of summer's heat 
and winter's frost,) place thy broad shoul- 
ders against the buttress, and protest thai 
thoii Wilt 'support the church, and thence 
harangue on tne necessity of erectmg new 
stocks, and erasing new principles. 

If death had levelled thee with the 
statesman, whom thou applaudedst, and 
the heroes whom thou laudedst, let it not 
be forgotten, that, with all thy harmless 
and happy conceit, thou wert ever the 
poor man's friend, and that, whilst haran- 
guing in magisterial tones on the fate of 
nations, many a time hast thou dropped 
an unbought parcel into the basket of the 
aged widow, or refreshed with a draught 
of thy best ale, the parched lips of the 
weary mendicant. 

Friendship's Offering. 



ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 

It l« the hoar of fnoming*» prime. 

The young day of the year. 
The day of days before the time. 

When brighter hopes appear. 
It is the time of early love, 

When suns but IkinUy shine : 
It Is the day, aU days above. 

The sweet St. ValenUne. 

The cold snows on the meadow lie^ 

And not a leaf is green, 
Tet here and there in yonder sky, 

A gleam of light is seen. 
So Love, young love, 'mid storms & snow. 

Darts forth a light divine ; 
So darlter days the brightness show. 

Of thine, St. Valentine. 

New Monthly. 



ORIGINS 
(For the Olio.) 

WHOA BALL, ADDRESSED TO THE HORSE 

Is said to have arisen thus : — Sir Miles 
Fleetwood, once recorder of Condon, was 



so very severe in his punishments towards 
highwaymen, that hardly any that were 
taken and tried by him escaped without 
hanging. The exercise of such severity, 
made the fraternity resolve upon making 
an example of his wordiip, which they 
executed according to the manner here 
given : ** they lay in wayte for him not 
far from Tyburcei, as he was to cume 

from his house at , Bucks ; had a 

halter in readiness, brought 4iim under the 
gallow^s, ftiened the ,rope about his 
neck, his hands tied behind him, (and 
servants bound,) and then left him to the 
mercy of his horse, which he called -ffa//. 
So he cried, '* Ho Ball ! Ho Ball ! Ho 
Ball V* and it pleased God that his horse 
stood still till somebody came along, 
which was half a quarter of an hour or 
more< He ordered this horse, for the ser- 
vice he had been to him in his need, to 
be Well kept as long as he lived ; which 
Older was performed to the letter." 

OLD NICK. 

. As cunning as, or as deep as Old Nick, 
is an old proverb, and accounted for in> 
the following way by Dr. Cocchi, who 
says, that it alludes to old Nicholas Ma- 
chiavel, and so came afterwards to be 
perverted to the devil. 

POLTROON. 

This term is derived from pollice trun- 
cate, from a practice of cutting oflf the 
thumb, to avoid military service, of 
which St. Mark, according to Jerome, 
set the example. 

HONOUR. 

. Owen says the word honour is derived 
from the Hebrew word hon (riches), and 
the French or (gold). Bion the philoso- 
pher, says, that riches are the nerves of 
all human actions, and that neither va- 
lour nor ability could subsist without 
them. W. P. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

KNIGHTS HOSPITALARS. 

As theseriesof embellishments commen- 
ced in our last number illustrates a sub- 
ject derived from the wars in Palestine, 
which form so striking a feature in the - 
early centuries of history, we think we can* 
not do better than devote a small portion 
of our work to some account of the orders 
of knighthood, which arose out of those 
religious contests. 

Tlie first order that originated when the 
Holy Land began to grow famous by the 
expeditions of Christian Princes, was the 
Knights Hospitalars, which took place 
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about the yeat 1^9>89, under Girard or 
Girardus : but more anciently it is stated^ 
there were Hospitalars under John the 
Patriarch of Alexandria^ who for his li- 



Jolin of Jerusalem, and from their appa- 
rently great austerity in livinff, they ob- 
tained vast possessions in En^and^ espe- 
cially in the county of Warwick, were 
tiiey had lands in Orafton, Chesterton, 
Preston, Bagot, Whitmarsh, Newbold 
Pacie, Bilney, and numerous other places. 
The qualifications to obtain the highest 
order of this Kiiiglithpod> were that the 
party must be dffhteen years bid, and 
not less, of an able body, and well des- 
cended from worshipful parentage, not 
bom of Jewish or Turkish parents. No 
one of base birth, except the illegitimate 
son of a Prince could be admitted, '' Ful- 
ler says their being honour in ^at dis- 
honour." The haS)iliments of this order 
was a red belt with a white cross, and a 
black cloak or mantle having thereon a 
white cross of Jerusalem, or a cross 
crossed, which is five crosses together in 
memory of our Saviour's five wounds. 
Theirstatutes were devised by Raimondis 
de Padis their first master. Fuller ob- 
serves '* there was some difference between 
their habit in peace and in war." Their 
profession was a "religious vow to fight 
against infidels to entertain and protect 
pilgrims coming to the holy Sepulchre, 
and to live in poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience. Their second master made many 
' additions to their rules, ordering, that 
they should receive the sacrament three 
times a year, and hear mass once a day if 
possible, and abstain from dealing in 
merchandize, and also refrain from be- 
coming usurers, to avoid fighting duels, 
and to stand neuter in the quarrels of 
princes. 

'* But it is given to most religious 
orders, to be clear in the spring, and 



miry in the stream. As these hospitaUars 
grew rich, they uiilaced themselves from 
Uie strictness of their first institution, and 
fell into all kmds of licentiouaiess. Their 
poverty was a cozenage of the world, for 
whilst their order sued in forma pauperis, 
they were possest of nmeteen thousand 
manors in Christendom. St. Bernard m 
^)eaking of their cliastity said that their 
time was mostly spent between lewd 
women and banquets. And it is not to 
be wondered at if their forced virginity- 
was the parent of great uncleanness, for 
in common, those who vow not to go the 
high-way of God*s ordinance, often fre- 
quent base and unwarrantable bye paths." 

The ceremonies observed in the creation 
of these Knights were as follows, a sword 
with k cross hilt, is in the first place deli- 
vered to them, as a token that they must 
be valiant, and defend the cause of reli- 
gion, with this sword they are struck 
Uiree times over the shoulder to teach 
them patiently to suffer for Christ, the 
sword IS then wiped, to denote that theur 
Kfe mufft be undefiled. Gilt spurs are 
then put upon them, because they are to 
scorn wealth at their heels, they then 
take a taper in their hands, which is typi- 
cal that they are to light others by meir 
exemplary lives, after this they heard 
mass, and: their formalities were ended. 

In the year 1291, Sultan Serapha drove 
them from their possessions in Palestine, 
and compelled them to take refuge in 
Cyprus, leaving in their haste all their 
wealth behind hidden in a vault, which 
was fetched for them three centuries after- 
wards by the gallies of Malta. Twenty 
years after their flight into Cyprus, they 
fitted out a fleet under Fulke de Videret, 
their grand master, and obtained posses- 
sion of the Island of Rhodes for tiieirseat, 
but tills place of resort also, after many 
sturdy assaults was won by the Turks in 
1523. Upon the loss of Rhodes they 
went to Nice in Piedmont, which city was 
granted to them by Charles Duke of 
Savoy. From this place they went to 
Syracuse in Sicily, where they fought 
valiantly to defend the countryfor Charles 
V, but this monarch not liking tiieir 
residing in his dominion, he assigned 
to them the isle of Malta, to be holdea by 
them upon their grand masters pa3ring 
yearly by way of tenure, a falcon as an 
acknowledgment that they held it of him, 
at which place they now continue under 
the appellation of Knights of Malta. 

The order in England was suppressed 
by the Eighth Henry, when he dissolved 
the Monastic Institutions, his daughter 
Mary, during her reign attempted to restore 
them, but they lost all during the reign of 
her successor Elizabeth. J. 
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CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— No. VI. 

ST. VALENTINb's DAT. 

. The custom of choosing Valentines is 
of long standing, and as early as the fif- 
teenth century it was practised in England. 
Lake many other observances, H is no 
more than an analogy to a custom that 
prevailed when pa^nism flourished. 



On Valentine's day will a good goose lay. 
If she be a good goose her dam^ well to pay, 
. She will lay two eggs before Valentine's day. 

COLLOP MONDAY. 

Is the monday preceding Shrove Tues- 
day, and was so termed oecause it was 
tlie last day of eating meat before Lent, 
In the north of England and many other 
parts of the kingdom, it is usual for din- 
ner fare, to have eggs and collops, collops 
being meat cut into steaks for salting, and 
hung up to keep. 

SHROVE TUESDAY, 

The finish of the Carnival. 
On this day thb festival of the Carnival 
ends, when tne ceremony of Femmes fol- 
leSf or foolish women is observed : 
this custom takes place only when 
any one haS commenced house-keeping in 
the course of the year. The married wo- 
men who are not the youngest in the vil- 
lac^e, meet together, and disguise them- 
selves hy putting the front part of their 
caps behind, to which rags are suspended, 
and by blacking their faces : thus arrayed 
they proceed, (Uncing and singing, to the 
domicile of the new housekeeper. Having 
gained admittance, they leap, jump, and 
dance about, and sing couplets ana songs 
adapted to the occasion, and to the nrasic 
of me epistle at grand mass. This is a 
specimen: — 



Oonme c<le semalne nous seront tiaitots, 
LelnndidnbonilU 
Le mardi da roil, 
Le merciedi dd Jambon, 
Le Jeodl an chapon, 
Le veadradldu safluaon, 
Le dimanche au matin, 
Des laacissee et du boudln. 

*' What a treat we shall have this 
week ! Monday, bouilli* ; Tuesday, roast- 
meat; Wednesday, ham; Thursday, a 
capon ; Friday, salmon ; Saturday, fish ; 
and on Sunday mommg, sausages and 
black puddings." 

From this specimen, our readers will be 
enabled to judge of the rest. The inha- 
bitants of the house are bound to regale 
the actresses in this burlesque scene ; and 
if they refuse, the women make no scruple 
of taking away what furniture they like, 
and carry it to the wine house, (cabaret), 
where it is deposited as a pledge for the 
entertainment they may choose to order ; 
and the proprietor of it must pay the ca- 
baretier his bill before he is allowed to 
redeem hi^ effects. The women say that 
they come to search for the Andouille, (a 
kind of large sausage,) an4 for the erouUe 
a name given to the feast formerly held 
under similar circumstances,— rtW* Te- 
lescope for 1&2S. 



DOCTOR BALGUY. 

The celebrated Doctor Balguy, author 
of the work on Divme Benevolence after 
having delivered an exceeding good dis- 
course at Winchester Cathedral, the text 
of which was, ^' All wisdom is sorrow," 
received the following extempore, but ele- 
gant compliment, from Dr. Watson, then 
at Winchester school : 

Vi^iij"***^®" advance, deer Doctor, be tme. 
That wisdom Is sorrow, * how wretched are 
you.* " 

THE CATJSE OP CONFINEMENT. 

A country girl on the point of marriage, 
was presented a ring by her sweetheart, 
with these words, *' Here Betty, here's a 
present for you ; brought it all the way 
from Bawtry fair, and I gave ten good 
silver shUlings for it." " Ah ! John but 
I must give more for it than you did." 
" Nonsense !" echoed John, ** PU give 
It to ve, I tell ye." But I don't mean that 
you know John, I must give my liberty 

" Liberty '.—why yes, you may be 
tonfined about once a year. b. 



* The meat of which soup has been made. 
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DATE. 


DATS. 


DIARY. 


^ 


Feb. 10 


SUN. 


. ' .' ' y 




11 


Mond 


St. Saturdiaua 
Datlvus,. of Af. 
rica, died A. ©• 

Sanris.JLlmaf.;' 
-^et8 48niaf.4 

HlgTf Water 
4ftnaf.i9ili'otir 
-aSmAf.^P^yen 






^ues 


%^? i^eletids o^ 
»* Xntioch. i died 
; A. D.381. 
Hilary lefm-endfl. 




18 


Wed' 


it. Gregorythe II 
«PQl>e. . 

Sun ria. 13m,af. 7 
•-^flets53maf.4 




^14 


ThviX^ 


St.yalenttoe. 
01d:Cahd.rDay. 




M 


Prid. 


Ht. Sifefrid. 
New Moon, 
45m af. 10 morn 
San rls 3m af. 7 
— seta 57m af. 4 




16 


Satnr 


St. Gr^[orydieX 
High Water, 
Mm. aft. 3 morn. 
6 m. aft. 8 even. 

■ 




17 

18 


SUN. 
Afond 


Qulnoniig. Sund, 
or.SbroveSund. 
Lbssons for the 

DAT,. 

Gen. c. 9. to t. 20 

mom. 

— e. I2aftn. 
St. Flavian 
Sun rig 59m af. 6 

— sets tm af. 5 
St. Simeon 




19 


Tues 


St. BarbatUB, or 

Barbas. 
Shrove Tkiesday. 
SunrisSSm. af.6 

morn. 

— 8et8 5m. af.5 

evening. 


' , 
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THE VVnJIR-WOLF 

A I.S6KND OF TH4 MOUSIN. 

The ancient Province of Poictoii, in 
France, has lon^ been celebrated in the 
•nnals of Romance, as one t>f the most 
famous haunts of those dreadful animals, 
whose species is between a phantom and 
a beast of prey ; and which are called by 
the Germans, Wehr- Wolves, and by the 
French, Bisclavarets, or Loups Garoux. 
To the English, these midnight terrors are 
yet unknown, and almost without a name ; 
but when they are spoken of in this coun- 
try, they are called, by way of eminence, 
\Vlld Wolves. The common superstition 
concerning them is, that they are men in 
compact with the Arch Enemy, who have 
the power of assuming the form and na- 
ture of wolves at certain periods. The 
hilly and woody district of th^ Upper Li- 
mousinj which now forms the Southern 
division of the Upi>er Vienne, was that 
particular part of tl»c Province which the 
Wehr- Wolves were supposed to inhabit ; 
whence, like Ahe animal which gave 
them their name, ihey would wander out 

Vot. I. H 



by midnight, far from their own hills and 
mountains, and run howling through the 
silent streets of the nearest towns and vil- 
lages, to the great terror of all the inha- 
bitants ; whose piety, however, was some- 
what increased by these supernatural 
visitations. 

There once stood in the suburbs of the 
Town of St. Yrieux, which is situate in 
those dangerous parts of ancient Poictou, 
an old, but handsome Maison-de-Plai- 
iance, or, in plain English, a country- 
house, belonging, by ancient descent, to 
the young Baroness Louise Joliedame ; 
who, out of a dread of the terrible Wehr- 
Wolves, a well-bred horror at the cham" 
hret a Vantique which it contained, and 
a greater love for the gallant Court of 
Francis I., let the Chateau to strangers; 
though they occupied but a very small 
portion of it, whilst the rest was left un- 
repaired, and was rapidly falling to decay. 
One of the parties by whom the old man- 
sion was tenanted, was a country Chirur- 
geon, named Antoine Da Pilon ; who, 
(according to his own account,) was not 
only well acquainted with the science of 
7 — Satukday, Feb. i-^. 
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Galen and Hippocrates, but was also a 
profound adept in tbose arts, for the learn- 
ing^ of which some men toil their whole 
lives away, and are none the wiser ; such 
as alchemy, converse with spirits, magic, 
and so forth. Dr. Du Pilon had abund- 
ant leisure to talk of his knowledf^e at the 
little Cabaret of St. Yrieux, which bore 
the sign of the Chevalier Bavard's Arms^ 
where he assembleed round him many of 
the idler members of llie town, the chief 
of whom were Cuirbouilli, the currier ; 
Malbois, the joiner ; La Jacquette, the 
tailor ; and Nicole Bonvarlet^ bis host ; 
together with several other equally arrant 
gossips, who all swore roundly^ at the ' 
end of each of their parleys, that Doctor 
Antoine Du Pilon was tlie best Doctor^ 
and the wisest man in the whole world ! 
To remove^ however, any wonder that 
may arise in the reader's mind, how a 
professor of such skill and knowledge 
should be left to waste his abilities so 
remote from the patronage of the great. 
It should be remarked, that in such cases 
as had already come before him, he had 
net been quite so successful as could have 



been expected, or (fe^ired, since old oe«^ 
nefrede Uorbeau, who was frozen almost 
double with age and ague, he kept cold 
and fasting, to preserve her from fever ; 
and he would have cut off t!ie leg of 
Pierre Faucille, the reaper, when he 
wounded his right arm in harvest time, 
to prevent the flesh from mortifying 
downwards ! 

In a retired apartment of the same de- 
serted mansion where this mirror of chi- 
rurgeons resided, dwelt a peasant and Ills 
daughter, who had come to St. Yrieux 
from a distant part of Nornnindy, and of 
whose history nothing was known, but 
that they seemed to be in the deepest po- 
verty ; although they neither asked relief, 
nor uttered a single complaint. Indeed, 
the^ rather avoided all discourse with 
thenr gossiping neighbours, and even wiih 
their fellow inmates, excepting so far as 
the briefest courtesy required ; and as 
they were able, on entering their abode, 
to place a reasonable security for payment 
in the hands of old Gervais, the bareness 
Joliedame's steward, they were permitted 
to live in the old Chateau with little ques- 
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.ng", and less sympathy. The father 
ppeared in general to be a plain, rude 
peasant^ whom poverty had somewhat 
tinctured with misanthropy : though there 
were times when his biuntness towered 
into a haughtiness not accordant with his 
present station, but seemed like a relique 
of a higher sphere, from which he had 
fallen. He strove, and the very endea- 
vour increased the bitterness of his heart 
to mankind, to conceal his abject indi- 
gence ; but that was too apparent to all, 
since he was rarely to be found at St. 
Yrieux, but led a wild life in the adjacent 
mountains and forests, occasionally visit- 
ing the town, to bring to his daughter 
Adele a portion of the spoil, which, as 
a hunter, he indefallgably sought for the 
subsistence of both. Adele, on the con- 
trary, though she fek as deeply as her 
father the sad reverse of fortune to which 
they were exposed, had more gentleness 
in her sorrow, and more content iri her 
humiliation. She would, when he re- 
turned to the cottage, worn with the 
fatigue of his forest labours, try, but 
many times in vain, to bring a smile to 
his face, and consolation to his heart. — 
•* My father," she would say, " quit, I 
beseech you, this wearisome hunting for 
fjome safer employment, nearer home. — 
You depart, and I watch in vain for your 
return ; days and nights pass away, and 
you come not ! — while my disturbed ima- 
gination will ever whisper the danger of 
a forest midnight, fierce howling wolves, 
and robbers still more cruel." 

" Robbers ! girl, saiest thou V* an- 
swered her father wim a bitter laugh, 
** and what shall they gain from me, 
think ye ? Is there ought in this worn- 
out gaberdine to tempt them? Go to, 
Adele ! I am not now Count Caspar de 
Marcanville, the friend of the royal Fran- 
cis, and a Knight of the Holy Ghost ; but 
plain- Hubert, the Hunter of the Limousin ; 
and wolves, thou trowest, will not prey 
upon wolves.** 

'* But, my dear father," said Adele, 
embracing him, *' I would that thou 
would*st seek a safer occupation nearer 
to OUT dwelling, for I would be by your 
«de." 

*' - What would'st have me to do, 
girl?" interrupted Gaspar impatiently; 
'* wouid'st have me put this hand to Uie 
mckle or the plough, which has so often 
giaau eJ a sword in the battle, and a ban- 
ner* lance in the tournament ? or shall a 
companion of Le Saint-Esprit become a 
fellow-handworker with the low artizans 
of this miserable town ? I tell thee, Adele, 
that but for thy sake I would never again 
quit the forest, but would remain there in a 
savage life, till I forgot my language and 



my species, and became a Wehr-woif, or 
a wild-buck '." 

Such was commonly the close of their 
conversation ; for if Adele dared to press 
her entreaties farther, Caspar, half fren- 
zied, would not fail to call to her mind 
all the unhappy circumstances of his fall, 
and work himself almost to madness by 
their repetition. He had, in early life, 
been introduced by the Count De S'ainte- ■ 
fleur to the Court of Francis L, where he 
had risen so high in' the favour of his 
sovereign, that he was continually in his 
society ; and in the many wars which so 
embittered the reign of that excellent mo- 
narch, De Marcanvi lie's station was ever 
by his side. In these conflicts, Caspar's 
bosom had often been the shield of Fran- 
cis, even in moments of the most imminent 
danger ; and the grateful King as often 
showered upon his deliverer those rewards, 
which, to the valiant and high-minded 
soldier, are far dearer than riches — the 
glittering jewels of knighthood, and the 
golden coronal of the peerage. To that 
frjend who had fixed his feet so loftily and 
securely in the slippery paths of a Court, 
Caspar felt all the ardour of youthful gra- 
titude ; and yet he sometimes imagined, 
that he could perceive an abatement in 
the favour of De Saintefleur, as that of 
Francis increased. The truth was, that 
the gold and rich promises of the Ring's 
great enemy the Emperor Charles V., 
had induced De Saintefleur to swerve 
from his allegiance ; and he now waited 
but for a convenient season to put the • 
darkest designs in practice against his so- 
vereign. , He also felt no slight degree of 
envy, even against that very person whom 
he had been the instrument of raising ; 
and at length an opportunity occurred, 
when he might gratify both his ambition 
and his revenge by the same blow. It 
was in one of those long wars in which 
the French Monarch was engaged, and 
in which De Saintefleur and De Marcaa- 
ville were his most constant companions, 
that they were both watching near his 
couch while he slept, when the former, 
in a low tone of voice, thus began to 
sound the faith of the latter towards his 
royal master. 

'* What sayest thou, Caspar, were not 
a prince's coronet am^ a king's revenue in 
Naples, better than thus ever toiling in a 
war that seems uuendintr ? Hearest thou, 
brave De Marcanville? we can close it 
with the loss of one life only !" 

*' Queen of Heaven!" ejaculated Gas- 
par^ " what is it thou would'st say, De 
Saintefleur ?" 

" Say ! why that there have been other 
Kings of France before this Francis, and 
will be, wheu he shall have ^one to his 
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place. Thinkest thou tliat He of the 
double-headed black eagle would not 
amply reward the sword that cut this 
fading lily from the earth ?'* 

'* No more, no more, De Saintcfleur !*' 
cried Caspar; ** even from you who 
placed me where I mi(;ht flourish beneath 
that lily's shade, will I not hear this trea- 
son. Rest secure that I will not betray 
thee to the King ; my life shall sooner be 
given for thine ; but I will watch thee 
with more vigilance than the wolf hath 
when he watcheth the night-fold, and vour 
first step to the heart of Francis shall be 
over the body of Gaspar de Marcan- 
ville." 

** Nay, then," said De Saintefleur, 
aside, *'* he must be nyr first victim ;" 
and immediately drawing his sword, he 
cried aloud, *• What hoi guards ! trea- 
son !*' — whilst Gaspar stood immoveable 
with astonishment and horror. The event 
is soon related ; for Francis was but too 
easily persuaded that De M arcanville was 
in reality guilty of tlie act about to have 
been perpetrated by De Saintefleur $ and 
the magnanimity of Gaspar was such, 
that not one word which might criminate 
his former friend could be drawn from 
him, even to save his own life. The kind 
hearted Francis, however, was unable to 
forget in a moment the favour with which 
for years he had been accustomed to look 
' upon De Marcanville ; and it was only 
at the earnest solicitatiun of the Courtiers, 
many of whom were rejoiced at the 
thoughts of a powerful rival's removal, 
that he could be prevaileil on to pass 
upon him even tlie sentence of degrada- 
tion and banishment. 

Gaspar hastened to hb chateau, but 
the treasures which he was allowed to 
bear with him into exile, were little more 
than his Rosalie and his daughter Adele ; 
with whom he immured himself in the 
dark, and almost boundless recesses of 
the Hanoverian Harz, where his fatigues 
and liis sorrows soon rendered his gaunt 
and attenuated form altogether unknown. 
In this savage retirement, he drew up a 
faithful narration of De Saintefleur's 
treachery ; and in confirmation of it's 
truth, procured a certificate from his 
confessor. Father iEgidi,us,-^oiie of those 
holy men, who of old were dwellers in 
forests and deserts,— and directing it ** To 
the King,'* placed it in the hands of his 
wife, that if, in any of those hazardous 
excursions in which he was engaged to 
procure their daily subsistence, he should 
perish, it might be delivered to Francis, 
and his family thus be restored to their 
rank and estates, when his pledge to De 
Saintefleur could no longer be claimed. 
Vears passed awaV, and, in the gloomy 



recesses of the Hercvnian woo<ls, Gaspar 
acquired considerable skill as a hunter ; 
had it been to preserve his own life only, 
he had laid him calmly down U))on the 
sod, and resigned that life to famine, or 
to the hungry wolf ; but he had still two 
objects which bound him to existence,, 
and therefore in the chase the wild- buck 
was too slow to escape his spear, and the 
bear too weak to resist his attacks. 

His fate, notwithstanding, preyed hea- 
vily upon him, and often brake out in 
fits of vehement passion, and the most 
bitter lamentations ; whi(^ at length so 
wrought upon the grief-worn frame of 
Rosalie de Marcanville, that about ten 
years after Gaspar's exile, her death left 
nim a widower, when his daughter Adele 
was scarcely eighteen years of age. It 
was then, with a mixture of desperation 
and distress, that De Marcanville deter- 
mined to rush forth from his solitude into 
France ; and, careless of the fate whidi 
might await him for returning from exile 
unrecalled, to advance even to the Court, 
and laying his papers at the foot of the 
throne, to demand the Ordeal of Combat 
with De Saintefleur ; but when he had 
arrived at the woody Province of the 
Upper Limousin, his purpose failed him, 
as he saw in the broad day-light, which 
rarely entered the Harz Forest, the afflict- 
ing changes which ten years of the sever- 
est labour, and tlie most heartfelt sorrow, 
had made upon his form. He miifht, 
indeed, so far as it regarded all recollec- 
tions of his person, have safely gone even 
into the Court of Francis ; but Gaspar 
also saw, that in the retired forest sur- 
rounding St. Yrieux, he might still reside 
unknown in his beloved France; that 
under the guise of a hunter, he could 
still provide for the support of his gentle 
Adele ; and that, iq the event of his death 
she would be considerably nearer to the 
Sovereign's abode. It was, then, in con- 
sequence of these reasons, that De Mar- 
canville employed a part of his small re- 
maining property^ in securing a residence 
in the mlapidated Chateau, as it has been 
already mentioned. 

It was some time after their arrival, 
that the inhabitants of the Town of Sl 
Yrieux were alarmed by the intelligence 
that a Wehr- Wolf, or perhaps a troop of 
them, certainly mhabited the woods of 
the Limousin . The most terrific bowlings 
were heard in the night, and the wild 
rush of a chase swept through the desert- 
ed streets ; >et the townspeople — accord- 
ing: to the most approved rules for acting 
where Wehr- Wolves are concerned, — 
never once thought of sallying forth in a 
body, — arid with weapons, and lighted 
brands, to scare the monsters from their 
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prey ; but adding a more secure fasten - 
ing to every window, which is the Wehr- 
WolPs usual entrance, they deserted such 
as had already fallen their victims^ with 
one brief expression of pit^ for them, and 
many a *' Dieu me bentt T'* for them^ 
selves. It was asserted, too, that some 
of the country people, whose dwellings 
camo more immediately into contact with 
the Limousin forests, had lost their chil- 
dren ; whose lacerated remains, afterwards 
discovered in the woods, only half de- 
voured, plainly denoted them to have 
fallen the prey of some abandoned Wehr- 
Wolf. 

It is not surprising, that in a retired 
town, where half the people were with- 
out employment, and all were through - 
bred gossips, and lovers of wonders, that 
the inroads of the Wehr- Wolf formed too 
important an epoch in their history, to be 
passed over without a due discussion. 
'Under pretence, therefore, of being a 
protection to each other, many of the 
people of St. Yrieux, and especially the 
worthy conclave mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this history, were, almost eternal- 
ly, convened at the Chevalier Bayard's 
Arms ; talking over their nightly terrors, 
and filling each other with such affright, 
by the repetition of many a lying old tale 
upou the same subject, that, too much 
alarmed to part, they often agreed to pass 
the wight over Nicole Bonvarlet's wine 
flask and blazing fagots. Upon a theme 
so intimately connected with magical lore 
as is the history of- Wehr- Wolves, Dr. 
Antoine Du Pilon discoursed like a Solo- 
mon ; citing, to the great edification and 
wonder of his hearers, such hosts of au- 
thiirs, both sacred and profane, that he 
who should have hinted, that the Wehr- 
Wolves of St. Yrieux were simply like 
other Wolves, would have found as little 
(gentleness in his hearers, as he would 
have experienced from the animals them- 
selves. 

** Well, my masters!" began Bon- 
varlet, one evening when they were met, 
** I would not, for a tun of malmsey wine 
now, be in the Limousin forest to-night ; 
for do ye hear how it blusters and pours ? 
By the Ship of St. Mildred ! in a wild 
night like this, there's no place in the 
world like your hearth-side in a goodly 
auberge, with a merry host and good li- 
quor ; both of which, neighbours, ye have 
to admiration.*' 

*' Ay, Nicble," replied Cuirbouilli, 
•' it's aYoul ni<jhi, truly, either for man 
or cattle; and yet I'll warrant ye that 
the Wehr- Wolves will be out in 't, for 
their skin is said to be the same as that 
the Fiend himself wears ! and that would 
shut you out water, and storm, add wind^ 



like a castle-wall. Mass, now ! but it 
would be simply the making of my for- 
tune, an' I could but get one of their 
hides." 

*' Truly, for a churl," began Dr. Du 
Pilon, •• an unlettered artizan, thy wish 
sheweth a pretty wit ; for a cloak made 
from the skin of a Wehr- Wolf, would for 
ever defend its wearer from all other 
Wolves, and all animals thai your Wolves 
feed upon ; ev^n, as Pythagoras writeth, 
that one holding the eye of a Wolf in his 
hand, shall scare away from him all 
weaker creatures ; for like as the sight of 
aWolfdcthlerrif)— " 

'* Hark) nei^^hbours ! did ve hear that 
cry? it is a Wehr- Wolfs Wk !" ex- 
claimed Jerome Malbois starting from 
his settle. 

" Ay, by the Bull of St. Luke ! did 
I, C/iend Jerome," returned Bonvarlet ; 
''surely the great Fiend hims?lf can make 
no worse a howling ; 1 even thought 't 
would split the very rafters last night, 
thouc^h 1 deem that they're of good sea- 
soned fir." 

*' There thou errest again," said the 
Doctor, in a pompous tone, to the last 
speaker ; ** Oh I ye rustics, whom I live 
with as Orpheus did with the savages of 
Thracia, whence is it that ye possess such 
boundless stupidity 7 Thou'sayest, Jerome 
Malbois, that they bark; and could I 
imagine, that shooting in the dark, thou 
hadst hit on the Greekish phrase, which 
calls them Nvfr«^i vol Kavcs, or Dogs of 
the Night, I could say thou had'st said 
wisely ; but now I declare that thou hast 
spoken full ignorantly, right woodenly, 
Jerome Malbois ; thou art beyond tny 
square, friend joiner ; thou hast overstep- 
ped thy rule, good carpenter. Doth not 
the great Albertus bear testimony, Oh,^ 
most illiterate ! that Wolves bark not, 
when he saith : — . 

* A»t Lupa« Ipse alulat, frendli agrestis ap«r,* 

which for thine edification, is, in the vul- 
gar tongue, — 

Bui the Wolf doth loudly howl, and the boar 

his teeth doth grind. 
Where the wildet>t pluius nre npread before, 

and for«8tb rine behind. 

Ei idem Juctor, and the same Author 
also saiih^ which maketh yet more against 
thee, mentis inopa / 

' Per noctem reaonare Lupus, vlulantibus 
urbes,* 

which in the common is 

The iroir by night through ai'ent citiei 

prowls. 
And maltea the streets resound with hideous 
« howls. 

( To ke Ce^i'nued.) 
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SUBJECT OF THE ILLUSTRATION 
pRBSBMTs the ftffht of Clorinda^ a va- 
liant maid on the side of the Pagans, with 
Tancred, a knight of Godfreys, who she 
opposes, fuU of revenge, caused • by 
sfighted love.* 

Tancred hi« name — O! grant some happier hour 
May yield him, living, prisoner to my power ! 
So might my fool some secret comfort find. 



And sweet revenge appease my restless mind ! 
"• aid, and ceased ! * ** - • 
beard. 



S^e said, and ceased ! the king the damsel 



Bat to a different tense her speech referred } 
While, mingled with these artfol words she 

spoke, 
A sigh spontaneous from her bosom btoke. 
Meanwhile, her lance in rest, the warrior* 



With eager baste t* encounter Tancred came* 
Their vizors strack, the spears in shivers flews 
The virgin*! face wa« left exposed to view ; 
The thongs that held her helmet burst in twain; 
Hiurl'd from her head, it bounded on the plain } 
Loose in the wind her golden tresses flow'd. 
And now a maid confessed to all she stood j 
Keen flash her eyes, her look with fary glowli } 
Yet, cTen in rage, each feature lovely shows : 
What eharms must then her winning amiles 

disclose ; 
What thoughts, O Tancred ! have thy bosom 

moved) 
Dost thou not see and know that Usee beloved ? 
Lo I there the face that caused thy amorous 

pains; 
Ask thy fond heart, for there her form remains; 
Behold the features of the lovely dame. 
Who for refreshment to the fountain came ! 
The knight, who mark*d not fir»t her crest 

and shield, 
Astonish'd now her well-known fice beheld. 
She, o*er her head disarm*d, the buckler threw. 
And on her senseless foe with fury flew i 
The foe retired ; on other parts he turn'd 
His vengeful steel ; yet still her anger burn'd; 
And with a threatening voice aloud slie cry'dj 
And with a two-fold death the chief defy'd. 
Th' enamour'd warrior ne'er retarus a blow, 
Nor heeds the weapon of his lovely foe : 
But views with enger gaze her charming eyes. 
From whence the shaft of love unerring flies ; 
Then to himself— In vain the strolce descends; 
In vain her angry sword the wound intends ; 
While from her face unarmM she sends the 

dart. 
That rives, with surer aimi my bleedingheart! 
Book III, 



THE PNEUMATOLOGIST. 



■ Unsphere 



The spirit of Pluto to iintuld 
What worlds or w hat vast regions hold 
The imniort.il mind, that hath forsook 
Her niansiou in this fleahy nook. 

II Penseroao* 

The year was now on Ihe wane, and 
the gorgeous tints of summer were mel- 
Jowing into the less obtrusive hues of 
autumn. The foliage, so lately of a 
fresh, flossy emerald green, now partook 
of a tinge of the sallow ; and the sky 

• See the Embellishment, illustrative of the 
above, page \i7» 



which for a long period had remained ol 
a pure uustaini^ Ausonian blue, became 
regularly clouded, as the sun neared his 
western declension ; at which time also, 
a chill wuid arose, attendpd with those 
marshy exhalations, so noted throughout 
the Campagna, as the pestilent source of 
the malaria. Nature was as yet, however, 
only half rifled of her sweets-) for, in the 
del^htful land of Italy, the natural spirit 
of iiie breathes with freedom and health. 
The vineyards groaned beneath their 
gushing and purpled clusters ;— the fruit- 
age hung in ripeness throughout orchard 
and garden ; — and the flowers of the 
latter blossomed in all their rich and 
beautiful varieties. 

As if on purpose to disappoint the stu- 
dious Pietro Giaunone of his accustomed 
and favourite sunset 'walk, the dews de- 
scended almost in a shower ; and every 
thing without doors looked so cheerless 
and uncomfortable, that he found himself 
compelled to occupy his twilight breathing 
time from research', by seating himself 
beside a window that overlooked one of 
the principal thoroughfares of the cHy of 
Pavia, aril surveying the motley groups 
that were passing'fo and fro on the pav^. 
Here some noble Dam a whirled along in 
her chariot to an evening coterie; and 
there a brawny porter bent under his 
Herculean load. In one corner stood a 
patient girl, waiting her turn for a pitcher 
of water from the public fountain ; and, 
in another, a knot of noisy urchins had 
congregated for sportive pastime4 

M twilight deepened, the crowd were 
thrown into greater obscurity; but the 
occasional lighting up of the warehouses 
of the different merchants, cast a transient 
gleam over the fac«>3 and garments of 
such as chanced to cross the openings. 
One after another, in rapid succession, 
the street-lamps sparkled brilliantly, dis- 
plaving in a long vista, down the squares 
and alleys, a far-off line of lights, gra- 
dually losing themselves in the distant 
haziness of night. The fruiterers had 
removed their linen-covered stalb ; and, 
as the gathering stars began to glitter from 
on high, the bustle and the busine&s of 
day gradually subsided into the quiet of 
evening. 

As Pietro sat musing, his mind natu- 
rally reverted to the theme of his philoso- 
phical researches ; and they had tliat day 
lain among the iniricacies of metaphysical 
speculation. He had turned from one 
philosopher to another. He had read and 
re-read, only to fiud doubt and perplexity. 
All was a labyrinth of intricacy — a chaos 
of contradiction — a maze of obscurity — 
• a sea without a shore ! 

One result, and one only, was obvious 
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to him^— -and that was, the vigorous and 
unwearied aspiration of the soul after 
Truth, — the deep intere^ of the mind in 
the knowIedg[e of its own hidden nature 
«nd destiny. At the same time, he felt 
chagrrined at the miserably narrow and 
circumscribed view which bur human fa- 
culties allow us to take of the subject. 

Instead of a solution of those doubts^ 
on account of which he had assiduously 
pored over the folios of a host of ethical 
sophists^ he had ended in greater per- 
plexity than he had set out ; for what at 
first seemed only difiicult and tangled, 
now appeared * a maze without a plan ;' 
and his attention, fatigued with grasping 
at illusive theories^ had sunk down into 
that state of dreamy listlessness, which so 
unifomly follows over-excitement. He 
did not allow his acquiescence in the 
noble belief of Socrates, or tlie profound 
speculations of Plato, concerning the 
soul's perpetuity, to be disturbed by the 
cold, hesitating calculations of the Stagy- 
rite, or the apathetic scepticism of Lucre- 
tius and Pliny. From the profane, he 
had turned altogether to the sacred writ- 
ings, — from the efforts of unassisted 
reason, to the illuminated pages of reve- 
lation ; and be found that Scripture made 
that as clear as noonday, which had for- 
merly been seen, ' But as through a glass 
darkly.* 

One point of his restless research, how- 
ever, yet remained unexplained ; and'he 
had vainly puzzled himself with the cu- 
rious, but somewhat idle doctrines con- 
cerning the intermediate stale of the soul. 

Deeply aware of their unsatisfactory 
tendency, he had scarcelv power to pre- 
vent his mind from indulging in those 
mystical trains of thought which had be- 
wildered the PneumatoTogists of the mid- 
dle ages. However, though the reveries 
of Cardan, Psellus, Sprenger, and lam- 
blicus, were enough to dazzle and mislead 
the imaginations of romantic enthusiasts, 
they were insufficient to satisfy the judg- 
ment of one, so discriminating and logical 
as Pietro; and though the Gnostics of 
early Christian times, following Phito, 
had attempted to classify the different 
orders of stngelic beings, and had thus, to 
their own satisfaction, formed a hierarchy 
of beatified spirits, according to their 
own whimsical superstitions, our inquirer 
after truth but too plainly saw, not only 
that their structure was raised on idle 
conjecture, but was in many respects 
repugnant to sound reason and common 
sense. 

" Yet," thought he, '* it is a curious 
fact, corroborated by the traditions of all 
nations, and by all historians, however 
discordant, that a belief in disembodied 



spirits having' power to revisit the glimpsA 
of the moon,* and reveal themselves to 
earthly survivors, universally prevails. It 
is a matter of record, alike in the Talmud 
of the Jews— the Iliad of the Greeks — 
the iEneid of the Romans — and the Edda 
of the Scandinavians. Can such a point 
of belief, seemingly co-extensive with the 
dispersion of the human race, be other 
than an inherent principle in our nature V* 
Vividly did the recollection of that 
period awaken to memory, when some 
years before he had pursued the same 
speculations, in conjunction with his friend 
Vasco Cellini ; and many deep feelings, 
interwoven with that remembrance, now 
obtruded themselves^ Both were con> 
yinced that the soul was an immortal and 
imperishable essence, embodied for a ' 
season in a human and perishable frame ; 
yet, where goes it on its immediate sepa- 
ration from the body ? Lies it dnnnant 
for ages in the cold grave ? Does death 
absolve all its ties to the earth ? Is there 
an intermediate state between the coiifines 
of time and etemitv t On some points of 
faith there existed a difference of belief 
between the two friends, and this, even 
in essentials. Truth is no Janu<, it looks 
but one way ; and mentally convinced as 
either was, how were they, between them, 
to elicit conviction ? 

Their lodgings having been in the same 
street, they had been accustomed to enjoy 
each other's company in unceremonious 
evening visits, at which they talked over 
the subjects of their daily researches to- 
gether^ Once, it so chanced, that after 
much unavailing speculation on the sub- 
ject alluded to, a colloquy to the following 
effect took place : — 

** This subject, my dear Vasco, is not 
to be unravelled ; for, how can we draw 
soiind conclusions from a topic, which is 
at best conjectural ?'* 

*• True,** answered Vasco, *• but it is 
not less on that accouiit a subject of deep 
interest, and worthy of all the investiga- 
tion that our limited powers enable us to 
bestow upon it. I would sacrifice one- 
half of my paternal inheritance for a so- 
lution of my doubts.** 

Pietro, who was perambulating the 
apartment with measured steps, stopped 
short opposite one of the windows ; and 
having drawn aside the hangings, ex- 
claimed — ** How brightly yon mvriads 
of stars sparkle in the dark blue firma- 
ment ! The idea may be foolish, but it 
has often struck me, that the soul may be 
transferred from one of those bodies to 
another, in long succession ; continually 
in its progressive course, becoming more 
and more purified from the stains of its 
terrestrial pilgrimage; throwing off its 
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aoqiiired infirmities; and approximatinsr 
to the nature of a pure and blessed spirit.*' 
^ •* The idea," replied his companion, 
' IS as novel as it is orthodox ; but proof 
— proof — proof, Pietro, We toss as be- 
ibre in a sea of idle conjecture. Where 
is our assurance of such things ? Hypo- 
thesis— suggestion —probability — are not 
certainty. 

'< True, my friend, such ihin^ are but 
idle fashiotiings out of the inouiring and 
unsatisfied spirit, — whims ot excursive 
fancy, supported neither by revelation, 
nor logical deduction. These things lie 
* within the veil,* and are shut out from 
the explorations of human intellect. Ima- 
gination may hover around ; but, like 
Noah's dove, it brings no token of as- 
surance. Provided, however, it be not a 
warring against the fixed laws of nature, 
one of us may at least be made aware of 
the truth, even before leaving this sub- 
lunary siage. Do you attend to me ?'* 

" t am all attention-^ — Proceed.'* 

** Well, then, my suggestion is this. 
Lei which ever of us die first, return, in 
spirit, for the immediate information of 
the survivor." 

*' Agreed, with all my heart,** said 
Vasco, proffering bis hand, which was 
cordially grasped by his friend : — " But 
how know we that such things are al- 
lowed?" 

** At all evenU,** returned Pietro, " one 
of us shall learn as much by the issue, in 
the accomplishment, or the non-fulfilment 
of tliis paction. If a disembodied soul may 
return to earth, and reveal the mystery, 
we are individuallv bound so to do.*' 

Pietro, sitting with his listless gaze fixed 
on the flickering fire, felt this conversa- 
tion repass through his mind, with a vivid 
distinctness. Perhaps the same intensely 
renewed perception of the intangible na'- 
ture of the subject, which had occupied 
hi9 mind on that memorable evening, by . 
awakening trains of association, had now 
brought to recollection the ideas con- 
nected with such an unsatisfactory specu- 
lation more acutely. 

As Pietro laid him down to rest, the 
clock struck eleven. The night was calm ; 
th^ city silent ; and starry darkness reigned 
over the wide, silent, serene hemisphere. 
Contrary to his wonted habit, his sleep 
was dreamy, disturbed, and unrefreshing. 
The dim pageantries of by- past years 
flitted before his mind's eye in feverish 
and gloomy succession, and mixing up 
with ihe heavy, lethargic, leaden coinage 
of the brain, melted away in dim, sha- 
dowy indistinctness.' In vain, turning 
from side to side, he courted the. refresh- 
ing repose which eluded him. Still phan- 
tasma'^orial crowds awaited the closing of 



nis eyelids; and a mystical perplexity 
haunted his thoughts. 

In this uncomfortable, dissatisfied state, 
he determined to shake off altogether the 
disposition to slumber ; and, leaving his 
couch, he put on hitf morning rube, — 
li<;hted his taper, — and sat dowii, in the 
silence of the breathless night, to pursue 
his metaphysical speculations. Hour 
lapsed away after hour, till at length the 
grey dawn began to glimmer in at the 
casement. 

The earliest morning was clouded, but • 
silent ; so that the twitter of the swallows 
which harboured beneath the eaves, was 
distinctly audible. Opposite were some 
tall poplars, whose summits stood motion - 
lc8«. From the thickness of the air, it 
was evident that a heavy dew was fall- 
ing : — the silence felt almost unearthly : — 
and sorely did Pietro miss his favourite 
blackbird, whose sweet, clear, thrilling 
son^ used to welcome in the dawn. The 
tickmg of the old Venetian clock on the 
staircase, sounded to his painfully atten- 
tive ear like the audible pulse of time. 
Suddenly a violent knocking was heard at 
the street door, the portico over which 
almost shewed itself at his window sill. 
He started from his reverie, listening in 
anxious suspense ; — what could it be, this 
untimely summons? He did not bestir 
himself ; but waited a little, in the hope 
that some one of the servants would an- 
swer. In a few seconds it was repeated, 
and more violently, yet not a foot was 
stirring. Pietro lort his self-possession, 
a sudi&n awe fell 8h?dow-like over his 
heart, and almost deprived him of the 
power of motion. The third peal sounded, 
just as, recovering himself, his foot 
touched the carpet. 

He rushed forward to the window, the 
sash of which he was about to throw up — 
when, lo ! what meets his view ? He 
beholds his friend, Vasco Cellini, gallop- 
ing down the centre of the street, on a 
horse white as the falling snows of Janu- 
ary. Behind him streamed a long white 
mantle ; and once he reverted his head, 
and waved his arm, as if in token of fare- 
well. Could it be real ? Was it not a 
dream? He glanced round the apai-t- 
ment, and tlien again after the figure; 
but the illusive pageant had vanished, like 
a shadow in the sunshine ; and nought 
was seen but the voiceless and deserted 
street, under the sombre covering of a 
cloudy sky, and wet with the dews of 
morning. 

The perturbed and agitated student 
could not help exclaiming aloud to him- 
self — ** And art thou, my friend, dead ? 
— Hast thou left this earth for ever ? — 
Aje we now separated by the gulph of 
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eternitv ? Heaven hath shewed me by 
thee, that it is impious to pry too narrowly 
into its hidden mysteries. Light enough 
has been granted us, to lead our steps 
through the bewildering labyrinth of life. 
Plain are the ways of truth ; and the 
road to heaven is not obstructed by com- 

Elex speculations. There the unlettered 
ind may as surely go, as the most learned 
philosopher. I shall henceforth wait in 
faith : I have been fully and fearfully an- 
swered in this thing I** 

Pietro mention^ the circumstance at 
breakfast ; and the family tried to make 
him regard it as a mental hallucination, 
occasioned by over-exertion of thought ; 
but, aware that Vasco had been travelling 
in Germany, he requested them to stay 
their mirth, till a suflScient lapse of time 
should counteract his impression. From 
that hour, Pietro Giannone was an altered 
man. 

In four days a letter arrived, stating that 
the friend of Pietro had been drowned in 
the Danube, by the upsetting: of a plea- 
sure boat. On a fly-leaf of his Bible 
was found written, in a fine hand : * This 
to be forwarded to Pisa, after my decease. 
It is a legacy from Vasco Cellini, to 
Pietro Giannone.* Souvenir, 



THE BILL OF FARE. 
An Ode. 



Here, waiter, I'll dine in thin box ; 

Tre lookM at your long liiU of fare* 
A Pythagorean It »hocks. 

To view all the rarlUes there. 

I'm not overburthenM uith cssh. 
Boast beef in the dinner for me ; 

Then why •boiilil I eat calipash. 
Or why should I eat calipee. 

Your trifles, no trifle I ween. 
To customers prudent as I am ; 

Tonr peas in December are green, 
But I'm not so green as to buy *em. 

With ven'son I seldom am fed. 
Go, bring me the slrluin you ninny. 

Who dines at a guinea a head, 

Will ne'er by his head get a guinea. 
Horace in London. 



THE FALL OF MINSTRELSY. 

(For the Olio,) 

The harp's sweet strains no longer sound 

In Caledonia's Isle; 
No longer can the minstrel's chaunt, 

Extort a kindly smile. 
Monarchs no more delight to hear 

The legendary lays. 
Of warlike deeds, of wlsnrds grim, 

And sportire sylph-Uke fays. 



Fallen are the bards, whose mnslc once 

O'er every heart had power. 
Gone like the morning dew are those. 

Who sang of beauty's bower. 
Oh 1 happy times I when all revered 

The wandering child of song. 
When valiant knights, and peerless dames. 

The songster mixed among. 

N.iught, save the tomb, can now afford 

A weary bard repose. 
The humid gr«ive alono can soothe 

A minstrel's many woes. 
No soul-insplrlog roundelay. 

Is heard In stately hall ; 
Lament ! oh I Hcotia'a sons lament. 

Of minstrelsy the fall. A. S. 



A NARRATIVE OF A MEMORA- 
BLE TRANSACTION BETWEKN 
KING CHARLES THE SECOND 
AND GEORGE DOWNING, Esq. 

It is very strange, that amongst so 
many dangers to which King Charles the 
Second was exposed, and from which he 
was surprisingly and miraculously deli- 
vered, that neither Lord Clarendon, nor 
any other author takes the least nolice 
of one of a very extraordinary nature 
which happened to him in Holland, and 
was as follows : — 

The Kinff, when at Brussels, being 
desirous and resolved to see his sister, the 
Princess of Orange, but withal under a 
necessity to make the journey with the 
utmost secrecy, did communicate his 
design to no person whatsoever. He 

ordered Fleming, a servant of the 

Earl of Wigton, who was in his service, 
and of whoie fidelity he neither then nor 
ever after did doubt, secretly to provide » 
couple of good horses, and have them 
ready at a certain place and time of the 
next ensuing night by his Majesty ap- 
pohited ; that Fleming, with these horses, 
should remain alone, till he heard from 
the King. At the time appointed, the 
King (having gone to bed, and after- 
wards dressed himself, and privately gone 
out at a back-door, and leaving only a 
letter to some one of his servants in 
whom be confided, with an account of 
his having ^one from thence for a few 
dajTS, and with directions to keep his ab- 
sence as secret as possible, under pre- 
tence of being indisposed) caine to the 
place, where he found Fleming with the 
horses, as he had directed. He then 
acquainted Fleming of his design to see 
his sister at the Hague, and not regarding 
the hazards he might be exposed to, away 
he went with this slender equipage and 
attendance, travelling through the mos^ 
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secret bye-ways, and contriving it so 
that he came to the Hague by six in the 
morning, and alighted at a scrub inn in 
a remote part of Uie town, where he was 
confident none would know him, under 
the disguise he was then in. He immedi- 
ately sent Fleming to acquaint his sister 
where he was, and to leave it to her to 
cofilrive the way and manner of having 
access to her, so as not to be known, 
Fleming having dispatched his commis- 
sion in a very short time, (in less than an 
hour), was no sooner returned to the King 
(whom he found in the room whe^re he 
had left him, and where he had been still 
alone), than an unknown person came and 
asked of the landlord, if two Frenchmen 
had not alighted at his bouse that morn- 
inrg. The landlord replied, that itideed 
two men had come, but of what country 
he knew not. The stranger desired him 
to tell them that he wanted to speak with 
them ; which he having done, the King 
was much surprised, but withal inclined 
to see the persim. Fleming opposed it ; 
but the King being positive, the person 
was introduced, being an old reverend- 
like man> with a long grey beard and 
ordinary grey clothes, who looking and 
speaking to the King, told him, he was 
the person he wanted to speak to, and 
that all alone, on matters of importance. 
The King, believing it might be, perhaps, 
a return from his sister, or being curious 
to know the result of such an adventure, 
desired FlemiLg to withdraw, which he 
refused, till the King, taking him aside, 
told him there could be no hazard from 
such an old man, for whom he was loo 
much, and commanded him to retire. — 
They were no sooner alone, than the 
stranger bolted the door, (which brought 
the King to think on what might or would 
happen) and at the same time falling down 
on his knees, pulled off his very nice 
and artificial mask, and discovered him- 
self to be Mr. Downing (afterwards well 
known by the name of Sir George, and 
Ambassador from the King to the States 
after his restoration) then Envoy or Am- 
bassador from Cromwell to the States, 
beinp: the son of one Downing, an inde- 
pendent minister, who attended some of 
the parliament-men who were once sent 
to Scotland to treat with the Scots to join 
against tlic King, and who was a very 
active and virulent enemy to the royal 
family, as appears from Lord Clarendon's 
history. The King, you may easily ima- 
gine, was not a little surprised at the dis- 
covery, but Downing gave him no time 
for reflection, having immediately spoke 
to him in the following manner : — That 
he hoped his Majesty would pardon him 
for any share he had acted, during the 



rebellion against his royal interest ; and 
assured him, that though he was just now 
in the service of the usurper, he wished 
his Majesty as well as any of his subjects, 
and would, when an occasion offered, 
venture all for his service, and was hope- ' 
ful what he wns about to say, would 
convince his Majesty of his sincerity. 
But before he mentioned the cause of his 
coming to him, he must insist that his 
Majesty would solemnly promise him not 
to mention what had happened, either to 
Fleming or any other person whatsoever^ 
till it pleased God to restore his Majesty 
to his crown, when he said he should not 
desire it to be concealed; though even 
then he must likewise have his Majesty's 
promise not to ask him or expect he should 
discover, how or when he came to know 
of his being there. The King havuig 
solemnly protested, and engaged on the 
terms required. Downing proceeded and 
told him, that his master, the usurper, 
being now at peace with the Dutch, and 
the States so dependent and obsequious 
to him that they refused nothing he de- 
sired, had, with the greatest secrecy, in 
order to make it more effectual, entered 
into a treaty, by which, among other tri- 
fling matters agreed to hinc tnde, the chief 
and indeed main end of the negociation 
was, that the States stood engaged to 
seize and deliver up to the usurper the 
person of his Majesty, if so be at any 
time he should happen by chance or 
Resign to come within their territories, 
when required thereto by any in his name ; 
and that this treaty having been signed 
by the States, was sent to London, from 
whence it had returned but yesterday 
morning, and totally finished yesterday 
nijiht, betwixt him and a secret committee 
of the States. He represented his master's 
intelligence to be so goo J, that a discovery 
would be made even to himself (Down 
ing) of his Majesty's being there,- and if 
he ne^^lected to apply to have him seized, 
his master would resent it to the hi^^hest, 
which would infallibly cost him his head, 
and deprive his Majesty of a faithful 
V servant. And being desirous to prevent 
the miserable consequences of what 
would follow, if his being here were disr 
covered, he resolved to communicate the 
danger he was in ; and for fear of a dis- 
covery he had disguised himself, being 
resolved to trust no person with the 
secret. He then proposed that his Ma- 
jesty would immediately mount his horse,^ 
and' make all the dispatch imaginable out 
of the States territories ; that he himself 
would return home, and under pretence 
of sickness lie longer a -bed than usual ; 
and that when he thotight his Majesty 
was so far off, as to be out of danger to 
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b« overtaken^ he would go to the States^ 
and acquaint them, that he understood his 
Majesty was in town, and require his 
being seized on the terms of the late 
treaty ; that he knew they would com- 
ply, and send to the place directed ; but 
on finding his Majesty was gone off so 
far ds to be safe, he would propose to 
make no further noise about it, lest it 
should discover the treaty, and prevent 
his Majesty*s falling afterwards into their 
hands. The Ring immediately followed 
his advice, and he returning home, every 
thing was acted and happened as he pro- 
posed and foretold. The King having 
thus escaped this imminent danger, most 
religiously performed what he had pro- 
mised, never mentioning any part of this 
history till after his restoration, and not 
then desiring to know how Downing's 
intellii^ence came, (which he never dis- 
covered) though he (the King) often said 
it was a mystery. For no person knew 
of his design till he was on horseback, and 
that he could not think Fleming went and 
discovered him to Downing ; besides, he so 
soon returned from his sister that he could 
not have hacl time ; Downing having come 
much about the time Fleming returned. 

Some years after this occuirence, when 
the restoration had taken place, the King 
being in company with the Earl of Cro- 
martie, the Duke' of Rothes, and several 
other Scotch Noblemen, enjoying their 
wine, they all complained of an imperti- 
nent speech Downing had made in par- 
liament, reflecting on the Scotch nation ; 
which they thought his Majesty should 
resent, so as to discard him from court, 
and withdraw his favours from him. 
The King replied, he did not approve of 
"Trhai he had said, and would reprove him 
for it ; but to go farther he could not 
well do, because of an important service 
he had rendered him during his exile, the 
circumstances of which he repeated in the 
terms above narrated ; the King's detail 
made such an impression on all present, 
that they freely forgave what had passed, 
and Rothes asked liberty to drink his 
health in a bumper. 



HOPE'S VALUE. 

I nconstaut fortune changffs erery hour; 
But bope*8 OUT birthright and 'successive 
dower. P. 



BIACHO REBECCA AND THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

Among the lively tricks played off 
by this artist> while retained at the cas* 



tie of Windsor, by bis lite Majettv 
George the Third, is the following, which 
was productive of great amusement to 
the whole of the residents, royalty not 
excepted. 

The above artist, knowing that strict 
injunctions had been given to the people, 
male and female, appointed to shew the 
state apartments, tu take the utmost care 
of the two pier glasses which had been 
presented to his Majesty, and set up in 
one of the public apartments. These 
looking-glasses excited the admiration of 
all the visitors to the castle, from their 
being the largest that had been cast in 
any British manufactory in his Majesty's 
dominion;*. 

Therefore, the painter, knowiug how 
high they were priced, conceived that a 
glorious frolic might be created by one of 
his tricks, namely, to make an artificial 
fracture on each, before the hour pre- 
scribed for opening the shew-rooms. To 
effect this purpose, he got in by stealth, 
and, with awax<candle, beginning fiom 
the centre, threw out a number of irradi- 
ating lines, giving to each glass the ap- 
pearance of being fractured. 

The head showman, whose appoint- 
ment is immediately under the lady house- 
keeper, entering, ex officio, to see that all 
was in order, exclaimed, '* Heaven and 
earth !'* and calling the house-maids, who 
were in the next rooms, busied with their 
dusters and brooms, — ** Which of you 
devils did this?" pointing to the glass. 
The women were dumb. 

** Ah ! it's of no use to deny it : surely 
the devil is in ye ! What in the name of 
wonder have ye been at? What will 
Lady say to this V* 

**'La t how shocking »'* ejaculated one. 
*' How unfortunate \" exclaimed ano- 
ther. 

** Yes," said tlie showman ; " a pretty 
commence I'* 

" Well 1 you cannot lay it to us I" said 
both simultaneously. 

** That's more than I know," answer- 
ed the showman. '* Nobodv did it, I dare 
say;'* when turning round, one of the 
vestals shrieked, and added, '* Why the 
other is broke as well '." 

** Then we shall lose our situations, 
that's flat," said the other, and weeping, 
wiped her tears with her duster. They 
all stood pale as death, and silent as the 
grave, when — lo '. his Majesty, (George 
the Third,) entered from the Queen's 
staircase. 

The maidens remained speechless, and 
the showman's tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth. He bowed — wrung, his 
hands, not knowing what he did ; and, 
gasping for breath, with one hand on his 
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bosom, in the true stage tragedy style, 
addressed his Majesty's most gracious 
royal attention, first to the upper, and 
then to the lower end of the state apart- 
ment, to the tSvo never to be forgotten 
fractured glasses. His Majesty beheid 
the mischief, said nothing, and de- 
parted. 

"Presently — for no calamity is long a 
household secret, and in palaces, ** even 
walls have tongues*' — ^the smash reached 
the ears of the lady housekeeper, who 
was at her toilette ; she left her own 
glass, and hurried to the wreck of these 
mighty mirrors. What her ladyship said, 
I must not tell ; other than that, m her 
soliloquy, something escaped like this : 
" Alas ! alas ! unhappy those whose fate 
it is to dwell in courts ! Happier those 
who live in humble cots V* 

The lady housekeeper solemnly retired 
by the grand cscalier to lay the misfor- 
tune at the feet of the Queen. The do- 
mestics stole down the back staircase to 
empty their budget of calamity in the laps 
of ilieir fellow-servants ; whilst the coas^ 
being clear, the prankish painter crept 
silently in, and with a damp sponge and a 
dry doyley, wiped the frightful fractures- 
clean out. 

By-and-by come the King and Queen, 
and all the royal family — the lady house- 
Keeper, the lords in waiting, the equer- 
ries, and the pages, a solemn silent train ; 
excepting, indeed, that among the latter^ 
one, and he an ancient, declared in a so- 
leinn whisper, that from the hour of his 
birth up even to the present blessed mo- 
ment, he never heard of such a thing in 
all his born days ! 

But who shall describe the astonishment 
of the group, when, all prepared for ex- 
clamations suited to the importance of the 
convocation, lo ! the great magnificent 
glasses were found whole \ 



er's Hill for Sportsmen. Fetter Lane and 
Shacklewell for Criminals. Grub-street 
for Beggars. Featherbed Alley for Nur- 
ses. Bread-street for Bakers. Leather' 
Lane for Cordwainers. Turn ham-green 
and Ham Common for Baconmongers 
Putney and Waterloo Bridge for Card- 
Players. Ponder's End for Crack- brain 
Authors. Limehouse for Bird-Catchers. 
Hammersmith for Trunkmakers, and 
Brassfounders. Seven Oaks and Wood- 
ford for Sawyers. Snaresbrook for An- 
glers. Billingsgate for Lovers. Chisel - 
hurst for Carpenters. Bagshot Heath for 
Clothesmen. Leadenhall-street for Plum- 
bers. The Edffeware Road for Cutlers. 
The Seven Dials for Clock-makers. Min • 
cing-lane for Pastry Cooks. Staining-lane 
for Paper MaKers. Walls End for Bill- 
stickers (and Chalkers. Battersea for 
Muffin Makers. Bridewell Walk for 
Young Ladies. Old Street for Valetudi- 
narians. Milk-street for Cowkeepcrs. 
The Strand for Tide waiters. Swallow - 
street for Gluttons. Titlerton Terrace 
for Hoydens. Cannon-street for Gun- 
makers. Rosemary Lane and Hedge 
Row for Gardeners. Clipstone-street for 
Sculptors. Stafford-street for Constables. 
Bearbinder Lane for Hair Dressers. Turn- 
wheel Alley for Grinders. Slaughter 
Alley for Butchers. Elbow Lane, 
and Goose Green for Tailors Bow 
for Dancing Masters. Tooting for 
Mnsicians. Slames for Dyers. Thread- 
needle-street for Milliners. Kingsland 
for Royalty. Woolwich for Blackwell- 
Hall Factors. Stoney Stratford for Ma- 
sons. Tyburn for Lawyers. Type-street 
for Printers. Barking for Brokers. 
Homerton for Greek Contractors. Caen 
Wood and Birchin Lane for School-mas- 
ters. Chalk Farm for Milk Purveyors. 
Cornhill for Mealmen ; and others of in- 
finite variety. 

Titterton Terrace. p. 



NAMES OF STREETS and PLACES 
SUITED TO VARIOUS TRADES 
AND VOCATIONS. 

{For the Olio.) 

Thb Commercial Road for the Travel- 
ler's Society. The Mitre, Bishopgate- 
street, and Parson's Green for Curates and 
Prebends. Deplford for Insolvents. 
Sadler's Wells for Lorimers. Oxford- 
street for Citntabs. Pedlar's Acre for 
Hawkers. Parliament-street for Election 
Candidates. Charin<: Cross for old work- 
ing women. Whitechapel for devout 
and sickly people. Holywell Mount for 
Catholics. Hackney for Jarvies. Shoot- 



KNIGBTS OP THB HOLT SEPULCHRE. 

This order was instituted about the 
same period of time as the Knights Hos- 
pitalars, an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of which will be found in our last 
number. The origin of the Knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre, is as follows:— When 
the Saracens, in the plenitude of their 
power, had possession of Jei-usalem, they 
committed the keepuig of the Holy Sepul- 
chre to the regular canons of Sr. Austin, 
a convent beside the sepulchre, but he 
city being afterwards taken from them by 
the Christians under Godfrey of Bulloiguc, 
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«ho, upon inquiry into the conduct of 
these canons ot St. Austin, was so fully 
satisfied, that he bestowed great gifts on 
them, and chose the church of their con* 
vent for his burial- pUce, appointing it 
also as a place of sepulture for his suc- 
cessors. After the decease of Godfrey, 
Duke of Jerusalem, which took place in 
1099, his brother Baldwin succeeded 
him, he being the first King of Jerusa- 
lem ; and no sooner was he establislnid in 
this kingdom, than he instituted an order 
of knighthood, under the appellation of 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, the pro- 
fession of the (#der being to protect pil- 
grims coming to the Sepulchre. Baldwin 
commenced the institution by dubbing the 
Canons of St. Austin the first knights 
thereof. The next step towards fully 
establishing the order was the appointing 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem grand 
master, with power to confer the order 
upon gentiemen by birth who had visited 
the Sepulchre ; such knights were to live 
in community, without possessing ought 
in property. The habit of the order was 
a white robe, and on their breast they 
wore a gold cross potence, cantoned with 
four crosses of the same, without enamel, 
pendant to a black ribbon; they also 
wore the cross of yellow embroiaery on 
the left side of their robe. The newly 
created order, under these arrangements, 
prospered, until the Saracens, under Sala- 
din, retook Jerusalem in 1187, when the 
knights were compelled to retire to Ptole- 
niais, and from thence to Perugia, in 
Italy. When the above victory took 
place, tiie Christians were ordered from 
the Holy City, which for a series of years 
})ad been their abiding place. The terms 
they were suffered to depart with life and 
liberty upon, were that every man should 
pay as ransom (en bezants,*a woman five, 
and for every childone. The number of per- 
sons left behind that could not comply witii 
Uie^e hard terms amounted to upwards of 
twelve thousand, they remaining in bond- 
age lor their lives ;' the only residents in 
the city that escaped the cruelty of the 
Saracens, was the members of the Greek 
church, who were pe.tnitted to remain. 
Fuller, the chronicler of the Holy Wars, 
stales that, ** no sooner was Saladin in 
possession of Jerusalem, than the churches 
were turned into stables ; the temple of 
Solomon became the mosque of the Sara- 
cens, and the sepulchre only was spared 
the devastations of the ravaging Pagans 
for an immense sum of money.*' 
*• Thus fell .Jerusalem, after having 

— — — Without efiecm died Nolo Pro«n, 

• Bezants xvtk» the eurtent coin In Palestini>, " How hoppens thl8 i** cries one and pansei^ 

and were so called from their being coined at ** His palm no fees were knoivu to cro*s j 

Bytmntium, the ancient Constantinople. Efeeta can only spring from causet.** 



been eighty-eight vears possessed by the 
Christians, through the supineness and 
laxity of morals that the Patri{irch aii& 
Clergy had fallen into, for we must not 
wonder at iron becoming rusty where 
gold doth.'* In process of time, after the 
knights had settled in hih, they were 
united by Pope Innocent VIlI. to the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. This junction 
was short lived, so that they had recourse 
again to the aid of the Papa) power to heal 
their unhappy differences, which was 
done, by suffering the power of confer- 
ring the order to hi transferred to the See 
of Rome, then nnder Alexander VI. which 
4>ower was continued to his successors, 
who imparted it to the Keepers of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with power to confer the order 
after the same manner as was done when 
the order was first instituted, under the 
first ordained Knights, the regular Canons 
of St. Austin. 

The order of the Holy Sepulchre was 
first introduced into England about the 
year 1 109 ; their first establishments were 
at Colchester and London ; but as the 
newly introduced order gained ground, 
the number of their priories increased so 
much, that they in a short period of time, 
had houses in most parts of England, 
Wales, Scotiand, and Ireland ; the largest 
of their establishments in England was 
the Priory of the Holy Sepulchre in the 
suburbs of Warwick, erei-ted for them 
bv Henry, Earl of Warwick. They had 
also a house of considerable magnhude 
at Thelford, built and endowed for them 
by the Old Earls of Warren, and were 
possessors of many liberties attiiis place. 
Hamelin, Earl of "Warren, among other 
grants, gave them power to hold three 
fairs, one to be hofden on the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, in May ; a second on 
the Feast of the Holy Sepulchre ; and the 
last on the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. The whole of which grants were 
confirmed to them by John, Earl of War- 
ren, in the year 1315. 

The order flourished in England till the 
loss of Jerusalem took place, bu* as soon 
as the news was corroborated, the order 
decayed almost to nothing, their profits 
and privileges being transferred to the 
Order of the Holy Trinity, an Order in- 
stituted for the redemption of those Chris- 
tian captives who were taken by the Pa- 
gans in Palestine. 



ON A BARRISTER 

WBO 01RD INSOLTENT. 
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Counttri^. 

THE DUNMO'l^ SACON 

The following custom was observed till 
the dissolution of Monasteries in the time 
of Henry VIII. It is said to have been in- 
stituted in the time of King John by Rich- 
ard Fitzwalter, a favourite of his, and a 
nobleman of unbounded munificence : he 
is reported to have been at the expence of 
rebuilding the convent of Dunmow, and 
was, in other respects, a great benefactor 
thereto. The custom was observed with 
great solemnity and triumph in the manner 
following : — The party claiming the gam- 
mon, or, as was sometimes given, a nitcb, 
was obliged to take an oath, kneeling be- 
fore the Prior of Dunmow, the Friars and 
Brethren of ihe Convent, and an assem- 
blage of the town's folk, upon two pointed 
stones in the church-yard ; the oath was 
administered with along process, and whilst 
it was going on, the friars accompanied it 
with solemn singing. As soon as this ce- 
remony was ended, • the pilgrim for the 
bacon, as the claimant was termed, was 
taken up upon men's shoulders, and borne 
round the Priory church-vard, and then 
through the town, with the whole con- 
course following in procession, carrying 
the bacon before him- When this was 
gone through, Uie person departed for his 
home, bearing the bacon along with him, 
thereby ending the pastime. 

The form of the oath was as follows : — 

You staall swear by the catiom of our con- 
fession. 
That you never made any nuptial transgression 
Since you were married to your wife ; 
By bonsehoid brawles, or contentious strife. 
Or otherwise, in bed or board. 
Offended each other in deed or word | 
Or ftlnce the parish-cleric said amen, 
Wished yonnelTes unmarried ogen j^ 
Or, in a twelTemonth and a day, 
Repented not In thought any way. 
But continued true and In desire, 
As when you Joined hands in the holy qnire. 
If to these conditions without all fear. 
Of your own accord you will freely swear, 
A gammon of bacon yon shall receive. 
And bear It hence with love and good leave. 
For this is our custom in Dnnmow well known. 
Though the sport be ours the bacon's your own. 

The chair in which the successful can- 
didates for the bacon was seated, after 
obtaining tne honourable testimony of their 
connubial happiness, is still preserved in 
Dunmow church, and forms part of the 
admiranda of that place. It is of great 
antiquity, and was once probably the 
official chair of the prior, or that of the 
lord of the manor, in which he held the 
annual courts, and received the suit and 
service of his tenants. 

The above whimsical custom was not 



the only one that existed in the kingdom^ 
for a similar one prevailed in the manor 
of Wichnor, in the county of Stafford^ 
when, in addition >to the bacon awarded , 
to the happy pair, com was given. 



Skdence anlr aivt 

PREPARATION OP BLACKING. 

Take of plaister ground and sifted 21bs. 
4oz., lamp-black about 9oz., barley malty 
as used by brewers, 18oz., olive oil 1 oz.; 
steep tho' malt in water'almost boiling hot 
until the soluble portions are well ex- 
tracted ; put the solution into a basin, stir 
it into the plaister and lamp-black, and 
evaporate to the consistency of paste, 
then add the oil, the quantify of which 
may be increased by degrees. To the 
mixture may be added, if desired, a few 
drops of oil of lemons, or of lavender as a 
perfume. If ground plaister be not at- 
tainable, its place may be supplied with 
potter's clay. — This, which is the com- 
position of a French chemist, M. Bra- 
connot, is undoubtedly the cheapest and 
finest blacking ; it spreads evenly, dries 
and shines quickly on the l^eather by a 
slight friction of the brush, and has not 
the objection of burning the leather. 

POWDER MILLS. 

Although great care is taken to exclude 
from these manufactories all articles of 
iron, and to substitute copper and other 
metals in the metallic parts of the ma- 
chinery, which will not strike fire, yet it is 
well known that explosions, attended with 
. disastrous consequence?, are verv frequent. 
Excited by an occurrence of this nature. 
Col. Aubiert, of the" French artillery, was 
induced, in conjuction with Capt. Tardy, 
to resume some experiments which he had 
successfully tried -to ascertain whether gun- 
powder would not explode by the shock 
of copper. The result was, that powder 
would inflame by the stroke of copper 
upon copper, or upon the alloys of copper. 
This gave rise to further investigation, 
when it was ascertained that gunpowder 
could be exploded by the stroke of iron 
upon iron, iron upon copper, copper upon 
copper, iron upon marble, and by using 
the balistic pendulum, by lead upon lead, 
and, with suitable precautions, even by 
lead upon wood. The experiments were 
successful both with English and French 
powder, and clearly show that in all the 
manipulations of a' powder manufactory, 
all violent shocks and percussions should 
be carefully avoided, since they may oc- 
casion the disengagement of sufficient heat 
to produce the inflammation of powder. 
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ANSWER OF THE DUCHESS OP. MIL AN TO 
HBNRT VIII. 

Henry VIII, after the death of Jane 
Seymour, had some difficulty to get ano- 
ther wife. His first offer was to the Duch- 
ess Dowager of Milan ; but her answer 
is said to have been :— '* That she had 
but one head ; if she had two, one should 
have been at his service." 

EPITAPH ON DR. BCLLBYN. 

The following lines were engraved on 
the tablet to the memory of Dr. William 
Bulleyn, physician to Henry VBI, who 
died in the year 1576, and was buried in 
the church of Cripplegate. 

Sorfeyte, age* and Bicknesses, are entmyi to 

l^edicine to mend the body, exceU all woridly 

wealth ; 
Plslcke abaU florishe, and in daung«r will give 

care, 
Till death unknit the lively knot, no longer 

to endure. 

DR. FULLER. 

Dr. Fuller, the author of the Church 
History of England, and other valuable 
works, had perhaps one of the most ex- 
tensive memories of any man of his day. 
It is sjud of him that he could dictate to 
five several amanuensis at Uie same time, 
and to each on a different subject. The 
following anecdote will prove that his 
heart was as good as bis memory. The 
doctor making a visit to the committee of 
sequestrators sitting at Waltham in Essex, 
they soon fell into a discourse and com- 
mendation of hisgreat memory, to which 
he replied :— '* Tis true, gentlemen, that 
fame has given me the report of a memo- 
rist, and if you please, I will give you an 
experiment of it.** They all accepted the 
motion, and told him they should look 
upon it as an obligation, praying him tc 
begin :— '* Gentlemen," said he, '* I will 
give you an instance of my memory in 
the particular business in which you are 
employed. Your worships have thought 
fit to sequester an honest, but poor, ca- 
valier parson, my neighbour, from his 
living, and committed him to prison ; he 
has a large family, and his circumstances 
are but indifferent ; if you will please to 
release him out of prison, and restore him 
to his living, J will never forget the kindr 
ness wliile I live.*' This good-natured 
jest wrought so effectually upon the com- 
mittee, that they immediately released 
and restored the poor clergyman. 

MR. GARRICK AND MACKLIN. 

Garrick's vanity once induced him to 



ask Macklin what he thought of the dif- 
ferent modes of acting Romeo, adopted 
by Barry and himself. " Sir,** said Mack- 
lin, " Barry comes into the garden strut- 
ting and talking aloud like a lord about 
his love, that it has often made me won- 
der that the Capulets did not come forth 
and loss him in a blanket. ** ** Well, my 
dear Mack," exclaimed Garrick, "go 
on !*' ** Now,** said Macklin, ** how does 
Garrick act this ? — Why, Sir, he comes 
on the stage sensibly, portraying at 
once the existing enmity of the rival fami- 
lies : the maimer he adopts is thus, he 
comes in creeping on his toes, whisper- 
ing his love, and looking about him fear- 
ful of discovery, for all the world ap- 
pearing like a thief in the night l'*— W. 



The late Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
being in the country on a visit at the 
mansion of a friend, an elderly maiden 
lady who was present, and for whose so- 
ciety he had no fancy, set her heart on 
being his companion in a walk. He ex- 
cused himself first, on account of the 
badness of the weather. Soon afterwards, 
however, the lady intercepted him in an 
attempt to escape witiiout her : ** Well}** 
said sne, ** it has cleared up, I see."— » 
<*'Why, yes,** he answered, "it has 
clearedi up enough for one, but not for 
two.*' W. 

EPIGRAM FROM QUARLES. 

On the Sacramenls, 

The lo'ivei of bread were five, the fishes two. 
Whereof the multitude were made partaker— 
Who made the fisbes ? God. But teU me 

who 
Gave being to the loaves of bread ? The baker* 
Even so these Sacraments, which some call 

seven. 
Five were ordain*d by man and ttoo by Hsa- 

VBK, 

ON TOM-A-COOMBB, 

Alias Thin-beard. 

Brother of John-a-Coombe, the usufer, 

upon whom the immortal Shakspeare, tha 

supposed author of the following, w — 

the well-known satirical epitaph : — 

Thin in beard, and thick in purse, 

Never man beloved worse. 

He went to the grave with many a c 

Tl«e devil and he had both one nurse. 

EPITAPH ON MR. DEATH. 

What changes in this world of breath. 

Mortals are doomed to see. 
Thou art reduced from death to deaib,— 

Death Is reduced to thee. 

ON A DTER. 
Below thi« turf a man doth lie. 
Who dyed to live, and lived to die t 
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COBRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



-2a 



- 24 



■27 



Thia aaint. who waa Archbivhq) of Lyons, obtained 
such a great nume for his piety, aa to cause him 
to be canonised- He died a. d. 464. 

1712.— Solemnised on this day the marrlaf^e of the 
Csar Peter, and the ceiebrated Catberin*. at Kt. 
Peteraburg. Their nnlon had been before ae- 
cretly performed at Jawerof. in Poland. 

1716.— Anniversary of the birth of the English 
Roaclus, David Oarrick, of immortal memory. 

1 65;i.— Beheaded on thia day Henry Grev, the 
11th Duke of Suffolk. Tills nobleman was hiia. 
band to Francea, the daughter of Charles Bran- 
don, and father of Ladv Jane Grey ; after hiti 
death the title laid dormant till leo."), when 
Thomaa Lord Howard, of Walden, waa created 
Earl of Suffolk by Jamea I. 

1803.— On thia day waa executed for treaaon In 
Sonthwark, Colonel Deapard and six others 

By Butler we are informed tbat this aaint lived 
in a trellis hut exposed to the severities of the 
weather, clothed in the skins of beasts. 

1806.— Expired on this dny Jamea Barry, the ce- 
l*-brated historical painter. A series of epic paint- 
ings by him, <)epicting the origin and progress 
of human nature, enrich the walls of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts. 

1804 —Died in penury, John Davy, the muaical 
composer, on thia day. Mr. D. waa an able 
performer on the organ, violin, and violon- 
cello, and a very talented composer. 

1702:— Anniversary of the death of Sir Joahun 
Reynolds, the eminent painter, and president of 
the Royal Academy. Goldamitb, the poet, bia 
friend , aays of him, that 
He has not left a wlaer or better bcrhind : 
His pencil was striking, realatlesa, and grand, 
His mannera were gentle, complying, and bland. 

Oar saint waa chosen by lot into the apostolical 
office. In the place of the traitor, Judas. Be la 
thought to have commenced hla minsion in Ju- 
daea, and waa afterwarda crucified by the Jews. 

1684.- Born at Halle in Germany, the celebrated 
mcudclan, George Frederick Handel : the excel, 
lent oratorios and other composlUona of thia 
famed maater are atlU the admiration of all 



17/4.- Anniversary of the birth of the Duke of 
Cambridge, brother of hla present MaJeRty. 

This saint waa the daughter of Richard, King of 
the West Saxons. After being a nun for twenty 
aeven years at WImbum. in Dorsetehire, she 
went to Germany, and became abbeaa of a nun- 
nery at Heidenbelm, in SuabU, and there died 
In 779. 

1601.— Annlveraary of the beheading the Earl of 
Easex, chief favourite of Queen Elisabeth, for 
treaaonable practices, 

St. Alexander, who waa biahop of Alexandria, waa 
a firm opponent of Ariaa. He died a. d. 826. 

1728.— Expired on thia day the witty and facetious 
Thomas D'Urfey, the aucceaaful author of many 
dramatic pieces. Tom D'Urfey aa he was fa- 
miliarly atyled, was particularly noticed by 
Charles II for hla pleasantry and humour. 

Annlveraary of the death of the great natural pM 
loaopher, John Evelyn. Eaq. the author of the 
celebrated work entitled •• Sylva," or a discourse 
of foreat trees. 

The Mint recorded to^^y was patriarch of Alex- 
audria. He died A. d fi87. 

1776.— Annlveraary of the death of Dr.Roht. Jamea 
inventor of the fever power beaiing bia name. 
Dr. Goldsmith's death was cauaed by taking au 
extravagant dose of this medicine. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FUNERALS OF THE 
SATAGK TRIBES OF AMERICA. 



Among all the savage tribes, it is cus- 
tomary for people to ruin themselves on 
account of the dead. The family distri- 
butes what it possesses among the guests 
invited to the funeral feast ; and they 
must eat and drink up every thing in the 
cabin. At sun rise they set up a loud 
howling over the co£Sn of bark on which 
the corpse is laid ; at sunset the how- 
ling is repeated ; this lasts three days, 
at the eiEpiration of which the deceased 
is interred. A hillock is thrown up over 
his grave \ if he has been a renowned 
warrior^ a stake painted red marks the 
place of sepulture. 

Among several tribes the relatives of 
the deceased inflict wounds on their 
arms and legs. For a whole month the 
cries of grief are continued at sun-set 
and sun-rise, and for several years the 
anniversary of the loss sustained is 
greeted by the same cries. 

When a savage dies in winter while 
hunting, his body is kept on branches 
of trees, and the last honours are not 

Vol. I. I 



paid to his remains till after the return 
of the warriors to the village of his tribe. 
The saiTie practice formerly prevailed 
among the J^uscovites. Not only have 
the Indians- different prayers and ce- 
remonies, according to the degree of 
kindred, the dignity, the agej and the 
sex of the deceased person, but they 
have also seasons of public exhumation, 
of general commemoration. Why are 
the savages of America amoug all the 
nations of the earth those who pay the 
greatest veneration for the dead 1 In 
national calamities the first thing they 
think of is to save the treasures of the 
tomb ; they recognize no legal property 
but where the remains of ancestors have 
been interred. When the Indians have 
pleaded their right of possession they 
have always employed this argument, 
which in their opinion was irrefragable : 
" Shall we say to the bones of our 
fathers — Rise and follow us to a strange 
land r' Finding that this argument was 
disregarded, what course did they pur- 
sue? they carried along with them the 
bones which could not follow. The 
motives of this attachment to sacred 
8— Saturday, March 1. 
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relics may easily be discovered. Civilized 
nations have monuments of literature and 
the arts for memorials of their country ; 
they have cities, palaces, towers, co- 
lumns, obelisks ; they have the furrows 
of the plough in the fields cultivated by 
-th^ ; their names are engraven in brass 
and marble ; their actions are recorded in 
their chronicles. 

The savages have none of these things ; 
their names are not inscribed on the trees 
of their forests : their huts, built in a few 
hours, perish in a few moments : the 
wooden spade with which they till the 
soil, has but just skimmed its surface, 
without being capable of turning up a 
furrow ; their traditional songs are vanish- 
ing with the last memory which retains, 
with the last voice which repeats them. 
For the tribes of the new world there is 
therefore but a single monument— the 
grave. Take from the savages the bones 
of their fathers, and you take from them 
their history, their laws, and their very 
gods, you rob these people in future time_s 
of the proof of their existence, and of 
hat of their nothingness. — VhateaU' 
orianfVa Travels in America, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON; 

The following extract, illustrative of 
the habits and character of this once cele- 
brated individual, we give in the language 
of the Prefect of the Imperial Palace : — 

At this period of his life, (April 1814) 
Napoleon was forty-six years old. He 
was abouj^five feet five inches in height ; 
his head ^^ large, his eyes of a clear 
blue ; his hair dark chesnut ; his eye- 
lashes were lighter than his eye-brows, 
which were like his hair, of a deep ches- 
nut ; his nose was well-shaped, and the 
form of his mouth pleasing and extremely 
expressive ; his hsuids were remarkably 
white and beautiful ; his feet were small ^ 
but his shoes were not calculated to show 
them off to advantage, because he would 
not endure the smallest restraint. On 
the whole, he was well made, and well 
proportioned. I have parlicularly re- 
marked a habit which he had of inrjr - 
ning, by a sudden movement, his heaa 
and the upper part of his body to the 
right, and of applying his arm and elbow 
to his side, as if he wished to make him- 
self taller. This mechanical movement 
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VM very slight, and only remarkable 
when he was conversing as he walked. 
It did not in the least detract from the 
imposing ensemble of his appearance. 

Genius and power were expressed on 
his large high forehead. His forehead 
alone was sufficient to form a physiog- 
nomy. The fire which flashed from his 
eyes expressed all his thoughts and 
feelings. But when the serenity of his 
temper was not disturbed, the most 
pleasing smile lighted up his noble 
countenance, and gave to it an undefin- 
able charm, which I never beheld in any 
otlier person. At these times it was im- 
possible to see him without loving him. 
I have already said, in speaking of 
his tastes, that his only nicety consisted 
in extreme cleanliness, and that his 
dress was not at all remarkable. One 
day, wishing to set the example of a use- 
ful encouragement to the manufacturers 
of Lyons, he appeared at one of Maria 
Louisa's parties in a dark -coloured vel- 
vet coat, with diamond buttons. He was 
not at all himself, and seemed quite un- 
comfortable in his new dress. 

One day, during the Spanish cam- 
paign at Aranda, he sent for me at seven 
in the morning, to give me some Span- 
ish papers, which he was in a hurry to 
have translated. He was standing shav- 
ing himself near a window ; Roustan 
held a large glass ; when he had shaved 
one side of his hce, he changed sides, 
and Roustan replaced himself in such a 
manner, that the side not shaved was 
towards the light Napoleon used only 
one hand in this operation. 

Another time at Schoenbrunn, durisg 
the armistice which followed the battle 
of Wagram, 1609, 1 assisted him in put- 
ting on a grey frock coat, which one of 
his valets de chambre brought him, and 
which he desired him to place on a 
chair, wishing to finish a game of chess 
which he did me the honour to play 
with me ; he was going incognito with 
the Duke of Frioul (Duroc) in a private 
carriage, to see some magnificent fire- 
works which had been prepared on the 
Prater, on the signature of the preli- 
-minaries of the peace. A box had been 
taken under aligned name. Except on 
these three occasions I never saw Na- 
poleon in any other dress than that of 
Colonel of chasteurt, or grenadier of 
his guards, or in his own costume of 

Emperor. 

Much has been said of Napoleon's 
passionate taste for women. Apprecia- 
ting as he did their merit and beauty, 
it is not to be supposed that he was free 
from those amiable weaknesses which 
constitute the charms of life, and to 



which all men pay the same homage. It 
is certain, that the young man who is 
just entering on life, and who trembles 
at each moment lest his secret should 
be betrayed, is less reserved on this 
point than Napoleon was. It was never 
he, but the women themselves, that 
made these transitory inclinations pub- 
lic ; and I think their number has been 
singularly exaggerated. 

His taste for snuff has been equally 
talked of. I can assert with truth, that 
he lost more than he took. It was ra- 
ther a fancy, a kind of amusement, tlian 
a real want. His snuff-boxes were .very 
plain, of an oval shape, made of black 
shell, lined with gold, all exactly alike, 
and differing only in the beautiful anti- 
que silver medals, which were set in 
the lid. 

Nature had established a perfect har- 
mony between his power and his habits, 
between his public and his private life. 
His deportment and manners were al- 
ways the same, they were inherent and 
unstudied. He was the only man in the 
world of whom it may be said without 
adulation, that the nearer }Ou viewed 
him the greater he appeared. 

There is one observation, which will 
certainly not be forgotten by the histo- 
rian, to whose lot it may fall to delineate 
the character of this eminently celebra- 
ted man. He knew how to preserve his 
personal dignity unimpaired at all times 
and in all circumstances, whether when 
surrounded by the bayonets of Europe, 
or when d<Blivered, disarmed, to the in- 
sults of the gaolers of St. Helena. 

I have often heard the Emperor say, 
that the incurable folly of Frenchmen 
was carrying their sentiments to an ex- 
treme, and pretending to be much more 
inconstant in their tastes than they 
really are. 

He was'well aware, that previous to 
the Revolution there existed no true 
national spirits in France, because un- 
til then the French nation was governed 
by manners and customs rather than by 
fixed and constitutional laws, and that 
it was simply the dominion of strength 
over weakness. 

He said that Frenchmen, naturally 
chivalrous and warlike, were always 
led away, and even overcome by the 
splendour of glory, that they forgave 
every thing when followed by success 
and victory ; but that it was necessary 
to restrain them by the unity and dignity 
of the administration, and by fixed laws. 

He said sometimes that the enthusi- 
asm of others abated his. 
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Men, in his opinion, were so many 
cypherjs which acquired value from their 
situation alone. 

"Men," he said, "as well as pic- 
tures, required to be placed in a favour- 
able light." 

*'In general," he added, " the fortune 
of men depends on circumstances." 

These last reflections have always 
appeared to me extremely discouraging 
to merit and selfAoye,-— Anecdotes of 
Foreiyn Courts. 



SUBJECT OF THE ILLUSTRATION 

Represents Eustatius, the Brother of 
Godfrey, in the act of presenting Ar- 
mida, niece of Hidraotes, King of Da- 
mascus, to him in his camp, before his 
assembled companion in arms, she has 
' been sent by her uncle to the camp, 
skilled in magical arts, with a feigned 
story of her misfortunes, to endeavour 
to captivate by her machinations, the 
Commanders of the Army.* 

Encirclfcl by Mb chiefs, the Hero sate. 
'WUh;awful reverence at his flight she bovM, 
Then Beein'd abaih'd with shame, and siient 

stood. 
With gentle words the leader strove to cheer 
Her drooping; spirits, and dispel her fear ; 
Till thus she fram'd her tale with fraudful art. 
In accents sweet, that won the yielding heart! 
Uncotiquer'd prince I whose far-resounding 

name 
With every virtue fills the mouth of fame ! 
Whom kings themselves, 8ubdu*d, with pride 

obey, 
A^'hlle vanquish'd nations glory in thy sway ! 
Known is thy valour, and thy worth approv'd, 
B> all esteemed and by thy foes beloved I 
Ev*n ttose confide in him they fear'd before. 
And uhen distressed, iliy saving liand implore* 
f, who a different faiih from thine profess ; 
A faith obnoxious, which thy arms oppre^^s; 
Yet hope, by thee.t* ascend my rightful throne. 
Where once my sires, in regal lustre, shone. 



THE WEHR-WOLF. 
(Continued from page \Q\J 

And doth not Servius say the like in 
a verse wherein I opine he hints at 
Wehr- Wolves ? * Vlulare, canum est 
i'uriare,' to howl is the voice t)f dogs and 
furies : — thus findest thou, Faber 
sciolus, that here we have an agreement- 
touching the voice of wolves, which is 
low and mournful, and therefore the 
word Vluiatus is fitly applied as an 
imitation. thereof. Your Almaine says 



* See the Embellishment, illustrative of 
the above, page 113. 



Heulen ; the Frenchman saith Hurler ; 
and the Englishman, with a conglome- 
ration of sounds as bad as the Wolf's 
own, calleth it "howling." 

" By the holy Dog of Tobias !" ejacu- 
lated Bonvarlet, " and I think our Doc- 
tor speaketh all languages, as he had 
had his head broken with a brick from 
the Tower of Babel, and all the tongues 
had got in at once. But where think ye, 
Monsieur, that these cursed Loups Ga- 
roux come from? Are they like unto 
other Wolves, or what breed be they V 

"Nicole Bonvarlet,** again began the 
untired Doctor, after taking a long 
draught of the flask, " Nicole Bonvarlet, 
I perceive thou hast more of good litera- 
ture than thy fellows; for not only do^t 
thou make erudition when it is set before 
thee, but thou also wisely distrustest 
thine own knowledge, and questionest 
of those who are more learned than thou. 
Touching thy demand of wliat breed 
are the Wehr- Wolves, be this mine an- 
swer. Thou knowest, that if ye ask of 
a shepherd how he can distinguish one 
sheep froip another, he tells you that 
even in their faces he seeth a distinctio 
secretio, the which to a common obser- 
ver is not visible ; and thus, when the 
vulgar see a wolf, they can but say it is 
a wolf, and there endeth their cunning. 
But, by the Lion of St. Mark ! if ye ask 
one skilled in the knowledge of four- 
footed animals, he shall presently dis- 
course to you of the genus and species 
thereof; make known its haunts and 
history, display its occult properties, 
and give you a lection upon all that 
your ancient and modern authors have 
said concerning it." 

*' By the Mais now !" interrupted La 
Jaquette, " and I would fain know the 
habit in which your Loup Garoux vests 
him when he is not in his wolfish shape, 
whether he have slashed cuishes, and — " 

"Peace, I pray you, peace, good 
Tailleur," said Doctor Antoine, **it is 
but rarely that I speak, and even then 
my discourse is brief, and therefore I 
beseech you not to mar the words of 
wisdom, which are seldom heard, with 
thy folly, which men may listen to hourly • 
Touching your Wolves, honest friends, 
as I was saying) there are five kinds, 
as Oppianus noteth in his Admonition 
to Shepherds ; of the which, two sorts 
that rove in the countries of Swecia and 
the Visgolhs, are called AcmontPyhniof 
these I will not now speak, but turn me 
unto those of whose species is the Wehr- 
W^olf. The first is named To|€UTep, or 
the Shooter, for that he runneth fast, is 
very bold, howleth fearfully — " 

" There is the cry again !" exclaimed 
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Malbois, and as the sounds drew nearer, 
the Doctor's audience evinced symptoms 
of alarm, which were rapidly increas- 
ing, when a still louder shriek was 
heard close to the house. 

" What, ho ! within there !" cried a 
voice, evidently of one in an agony of 
terror, " an' ye be men, open the door," 
and the next moment it was burst from 
its fastenings by the force of a human 
body falling against if, which dropped 
without motion upon the floor. 

The confusion which this accident 
created may well be imagined ; the Doc- 
tor, greatly alarmed, retreated into the 
fire-place, whence he cried out to the 
equally scared rustics, *Mt's a Wehr- 
Wolf in a human shape, don't touch 
him, 1 tell you, but strike him with a 
firefork between the eyes, and he'll turn 
to a Wolf and run away ! You, Cuir- 
bouilli, out with thy knife, and flay me 
a piece of his neck, and you'll see the 
thick wolf-hide under it. For the love 
of the Saihts, neighbours, take care of 
yourselves, and — " 

", Peace, Master Doctor," said Bon- 
varlet, the only one of the party who 
had ventured near the stranger : " he 
breathes yet, for he's a Christian man, 
like as we are." 

" Don't you be too sure of that," re- 
plied Du Pilon ; **ask him to say his 
Creed, and his Pater-Noster in Latin." 
" Nay, good my master," returned the 
humane host, pouring some wine down 
the stranger's throat, and bearing his 
reviving body to the hearth, " he can 
scarce speak his mother-tongue, and 
therefore he's no stomach for Latin ; so 
come, thou prince of all Chirurgeons, 
and bleed me him ; and when he comes 
to, why e'en school him yourself." 

Doctor Antoine Du Pilon advanced 
from his retreat, with considerable reluc- 
tance, to attend upon his patient, who 
was richly habited in the luxuriant fa- 
shion of the court of Francis, and appear- 
ed to be a middle-aged man, of handsome 
features, and commanding presence. As 
the Doctor, somewhat re-assured, began 
to remove the short cloak to find out the 
stranger's arm, he started back with af- 
fright, and actually roared with pain at 
receiving a deep scratch from the huge 
paw of a Wolf, which apparently grew 
out from his shoulder. ** Avaunt thee, 
Sathanas !" ejaculated Du Pilon, " 1 told 
ye how it would be, my masters, that 
this cursed Wehr-Wolf would bleed us 
first. By the Porker of St. Anthony ! 
Blessed beast ! and he hath clawed me 
from the liiieps Flexor Cubifi, down 
to the Os Lunare, even as a peasant 
would plough up a furrow !" 



" ria, ha, ha," laughed ^nvarlet, 
holding up the dreaded Wolf's paw, 
which was yet bleeding, as if it had been 
recently separated from the animal, — 
" Here's no Wehr-Wolf, but a brave 
Hunter, who hath cut off this goodly 
forehand in the forest, with his couteau- 
de-c basse ; — ^but soft," he added, throw- 
ing it aside, " he recovers !" 

" Pierre ! —Henri !" said the stranger, 
recovering, " wliere are ye \ How far 
is the King behind us ? — Ha ! what 
place is this 1 and who are yel" he 
continued looking round. 

"This, your good worship, is the 
Chevalier Bayard's Arms, in the Town 
of St. Yrieux, where your Honour fell, 
through loss of blood, as I guess, by ihi& 
wound. We were fain to keep the door 
barred, for fear of the Wehr-Wolves ; 
and we half deemed your lordship to be 
one', at first sight of the 'jreat paw you 
carried, but now 1 judge you brought it 
from the forest." 

" Ay ! yes, thou art in the right on't," 
s£^id the stranger, recollecting himself, 
" 'twas in the forest ! 1 tell thee, Host, 
that 1 have this night looked upon the 
Arch-Demon himself ! " 

* * Apage, Lucifer ! " ejaculated Du 
Pilon, devoutly crossing his breast, 
" and have 1 received a claw from his 
fore-foot! I feel the enchantment ofLy- 
cantrophy coming over me ; I sliall be 
a Wehr-Wolf myself, shortly ; for what 
saith Hornhoofius, in his Treatise De 
Diabolus, lib. xiv. cap. 23. — they who 
are torn by a Wehr-Wolf — Oh me ! Oh 
me! Libera nos Domine, Look to 
yourselves, neighbours, or I shall raven 
upon ye all." 

" I pray you, Master Doctor," said 
Bonvarlet, ** to let his Lordship tell us 
his story first, and then we'll hear 
yours. How was it, fair sir \ — but take 
another cup of wine first." 

"My tale is brief," answered the 
stranger: " The King is passing to-night 
through the Limousin, and with two of 
my attendants, I rode forward to prepare 
for his coming ; when, in the darkness 
of the wood, we were separated, and as 
1 galloped on alone, an enormous Wolf, 
with fiery flashing eyes, leaped out of a 
brake before me, with the most fearful 
bowlings, and rushed on me with the 
speed of lightning." 

" Ay," interrupted Du Pilon, " as I 
told ye, they are called, in the Greekish 
phrase, Nw/crc^t voi Kav€s, Dogs ol the 
Night, because of their bowlings, and 
Toi*€ur€p, for that they shoot along." 

" Now 1 pray your honour to proceed, 
and iieed not the Doctor," said Bon- 
varlet. 
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** As the Wolf leaped upon my horse," 
continued • the stranger, " I drew my 
couteau-de-chasse,andsevered that huge 
paw which you found upon me ; but as 
the violence of the blow made the wea- 
pon fall, I caught up a large forked 
branch of a tree, and struck the animal 
upon the forehead ; n pon which my horse 
began to rear and plunge, for where the 
Wolf stood, I saw by a momentary 
glimpse of moonlight, the form of an 
ancient enemy, who had long since been 
bcmished from France, and whom I be- 
lieve to have died of famine in the Harz 
Forest!" 

" Lo you there now !*' cried Du Pilon, 
" a blow between the eyes with a forked 
stick :— said I not so from Philo-Diamo- 
nes, lib. xcii 1 Oh ! Tm condemned to 
be a Wehr-Wolf of a verity, and I shall 
eat those of nfty most intimate acquaint- 
ance the first. — Masters, look to your- 
selves : — O dies infelix ! Oh, unhappy 
man that 1 am!" and with these words 
he rushed out of the cottage. 

" I think the very fiend is in Monsieur 
the Doctor to-night," cried the Host,— *■ 
" for here he's gone off without dressing 
his honour's wound." 

'^ Heed not that, friend, but do thou 
provide torches and assistance to meet . 
the King ; my hurt is but small ; but 
when my horse saw the apparition I told 
you of, he bounded forward like a wild 
Russian colt, dragging me through all 
the briars of the forest, for there seemed 
a troop of a thousand wolves howling 
behind us ; and at th^ verge of it he 
droj?ped lifeless, and left me, still pur- 
sued, to gain the town, weak and wound- 
ed as I was !" 

"St. Denis be praised now!" said 
Bonvarlet, " you showed a good heart, 
my Lord ; but we'll at once set out to 
meet the King ; so, neighbours, take each 
of ye a good pine faggot off the hearth, 
and call up more help as you go ; and 
Nicolette and Madeline will prepare for 
our return.*' 

" But," asked the stranger, " where's 
the Wolfs paw that I brought ^>om the 
forest ?" 

" I cast it aside, my Lord," answered 
Bonvarlet, " till you had recovered, but 
1 would fain beg it of you as a gift, for I 
will hang it over my fire-place, and have 
its story made into a song by Rowland 
the Minstrel, and — Mother of God ! what 
is this 1" continued he, putting into his 
guest's hand a human arm, cut off at the 
elbow, vested in the worn-out sleeve of a 
hunter's coat, and bleeding freshly at the 
part where it was dissevered ! 

« Holy St. Mary!" exclaimed the 
stranger, regarding the hand attentivdy, 



" this is the arm of Caspar de Marcan- 
ville, yet bearing the executioner's 
brand burnt in the flesh ! and he is a 
Wehr-Wolf!" 

" Why," said Bonvarlet, *^ that's the 
habit worn by the melancholy Hunter, 
whose daughter lives at the ruined Cha- 
teau yonder. He rarely comes to St. 
Yrieux, but when he does he brings more 
game than any ten of your genllemen-. 
. huntsmen ever did. Come, we'll go seek 
the daughter of this Man- Wolf, and then 
on to the forest, for this fellow deserves 
a stake and a bundle of faggots, as well 
as ever Jeaune d'Arc did, in my simple 
thinking." ^ 

They then proceeded to Adele,at the de- 
lapidated chateau, and her distress at the 
foregoing story may better be conceived 
than described ; yet she offered not the 
slightest resistance to accompanying 
them to the forest ; but, when one of the 
party mentioned their expected meeting 
with the King, her eyes became suddenly 
lighted up, and retiring for a moment, 
she expressed herself in readiness to at- 
tend them. At the skirts of the forest, 
they found an elderly man of a strange 
quaint appearance, crouching in the fern 
like a hare, who called out to them in a 
squeaking voice that was afronce familiar 
to all, ** Take care of yourselves, good 
people, for I am a Wehr-Wolf, and shall 
speedily spring upon some of ye." 

" Why, that's our Doctor, as I am a 
sinful man," cried Bonvarlet, " let's try 
his own cure upon him. Neighbour 
Malboisy^ve me a tough forked branchy 
and rU disenchant him, 1 warrant ; and 
you, Cuirbouilli, out with your knife, as 
though you would skin him :" — and then 
he continued aloud, "Oh ! honest friend, 
you 're a Wehr-Wolf, are you 1 why then 
I'll dispossess the Devil that's in you. — 
Yon shall be flayed, and then burned for 
a wizard." 

W^h that the rustics of St. Yrieux, 
who enjoyed the jest, fell upon the un- 
happy Doctor, and, by a sound beating, 
and other rough usage, so convinced him 
that he was not a Wehr-Wolf, that he 
cried out — " Praised be St. Gregory, I 
am a whole man again ! Lo I am healed, 
but my bones feel wondrous sore. Who 
is he that hath cured me ? — ^by the Mass 
I am grievously bruised ! — thanks to the 
seraphical Father Francis, the Devil hath 
gone out of me !" 

Whilst the peasants were engaged in 
searching for the King's party, and the 
mutilated Wolf, the stranger, who was 
left with Adele de Marcanville, fainted 
through loss of blood; and, as she bent 
over him, and staunched his wounds 
with her scarf, he said with a faint voice, 
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" Fair one ! who is it, Ihinkest thou, 
whom thou art so blessedly attending T' 

"I wot not," answered she, "but 
that thou art a roan." 

"Hear me then, and throw aside 
these bandages for my dagger, for I am 
thy father's ancient enemy, the Count 
de Saintefleur!" 

"Heaven forgive you, then," return- 
ed Adele, " for the time of vengeance 
belongs to it only." 

**And itiscorae," criedaloud hoarse 
voice, as a large Wolf, wounded by the 
loss of a fore-paw, leaped upon the 
Count, and put an end to his existence. 
At the same moment, the royal train, 
which the peasants had discovered, rode 
up with flambeaux, and a knight witlj a 
large partizan made a blow atthe Wolf, 
whom Adele vainly endeavoured to pre- 
serve, since the stroke was of sufficient 
power to destroy both. The Wolf gave 
one terrific howl, and fell backwards 
in the form of a tall gaunt man, in a 
hunting dress; whilst Adele, drawing 
a packet from her bosom, and offering 
it to the King, sank lifeless upon the 
body of her father, Caspar de Marcan- 
ville, the Wehr-Wolf of Limousin. — 
Tales of an Antiquary. 



tyme, but sapient! pauca. Wrythyne 
wt the hand off your lovyng master. 
"Henry R." 

Few letters of this reign place in a 
more glaring light the state of suspi- 
cion in which Henry and his minister 
must have passed their lives. Here is 
the Kirg'sbrother-in-law, and the chief 
of the nobility thought "suspecte," by 
the Cardinal, with others not named, 
and he is encouraged by the king to 
keep watch" upon them. What could 
ensue upon this but the downfall of the 
Cardinal, when once the gale of the 
King's favour blew a contrary way ?— 
Relrospective Review, 



ORIGINAL LETTER OF KING 

HENRY VIII. TO CARDINAL 

WOLSEY. 

This letter is without date. What the 
" news" was in which the distinguished 
persons mentioned in it were expected to 
oe so deeply interested, can only be con- 
jectured. The whole letter is strikingly 
illustrative at once of the policy of 
Henry, and of the jealousy and suspi- 
cion which haunt the' mind of a tyran- 
nical prince. 

* Myne owne good Cardinall. — I re- 
commande me unto you as hartely as 
hart can thynke. So it is, that by cause 
wryttying to me is sumwhat tedius and 
paynefuU, therfor for the most part of 
this bysynesses I have commyted to our 
trusty counseler thys berrar, to be de- 
claryd to you by mowthe, to whyche we 
wollde you shude gyff credens. Never- 
theles, to thys that followeth, I thought 
nott best to make hym pryve nor non 
other but yow and I, whyche is that 1 
wolde ^ou shulde make good watch on 
the Duke off Suffolke, on the Duke off 
Bukyngham, on my Lord off Northecum- 
berland, on my Lord off Darby, on my 
Lord of Wylshere, and on others whyche 
you thynke suspecte, to see what they do 
wt thes newes. No more to you at th^s 



THE BAG OF THE BEE. 
By Robert llerrick. 

About the sweet bag of a bee. 

Two Copldt fell at odds ; 
And wboM tbt pretty prize should be. 

They vowed to ask the Gods. 

Which Venus hearing, thither came. 
And for their hold ness atript them. 

And taking from them each his flame, 
With rods of myrtle whipt them. 

Which done, to still their wanton cries. 
When quiet grown tsheM seen theoi. 

She kiss'd and wip*d their doTe*like eytflt 
And gave the bag between them. 



SONNET TO THE MOON. 

Translated from the Italian of Ber- 
nardo Tasso, by Miss Strickland, au- 
thoress of the Seven Ages of Women. 

Ah, scatter with thy radiance, cold and bright 
The dusky clouds that veil the earth and main; 
Now night on her accustomed rounds again. 
In sable stole and starry mantle dight. 
Returns to shut the landscape from our sight. 
Already each green hill and flowery plain 
Demand thy lojrely beams, and sigh in vain 
For dews descending from thy locks of light. 
Look forth in all thy beauty, and array 
The earth in trembling glory— rise, and chase 
Each envious vapour, and unveil thy face. 
In rival splendour to the orb of day. 
Hear then, oh Aloon, shine forth revealed and 

fair. 
Id thy bright wanderings through the fields of 

air. 



T&E DEAD MAN'S GRAVE. 

Should any of our readers wish to 
become better acquainted with the spot' 
known by the designation of The Dead 
Man's Grave, they may find it at the end 
of a long narrow Uine, in the well-known 
village of Reydon, where four cross- 
country roads terminate in the entrance 
to Goose Green, a piece of common so 
called from the number of geese which 
are bred upon it. Each of these roads 
forms a pleasant summer's walk, shaded 
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from the lieat of the sun by tall haw- 
thorn hedges full of fine old trees. The 
grave rises to a considerable height in 
the centre of a pretty waste, of a trian- 
gular form, which attracts the notice of 
the traveller from each of its approaches. 
Generally, it is covered with a soft 
mantle of verdure, rivalling the emerald 
in brightness. The ground about it is 
thickly studded with broom and stunted 
black thorn bushes, seldom rising to the 
height of four feet above the turf, and 
affording, with their low branches, a 
shelter for the violets that open their 
deep blue eyes beneath, and grow in 
profusion around the grave, while the 
more aspiring primrose rears her pale 
star-like crest above the mossy mound, 
and encircles it with a diadem of Hving 
gems. When both violet and primrose 
have faded before the increasing heat of 
the sun, the harebell comes forth in her 
beauty, entwining her slender flowers 
among the gay, garish blossoms of the 
purple heath and yellow bi^om. The 
voice of the bee murmurs there through 
the long days of summer, and the black- 
bird trolls his merry lay from his bower 
of May-flowers, and is answered by his 
rival minstrel of the grove, the lively 
thrush, from the branches of the lofty 
elms which soar far above his head.' 
In truth it is a lovely quiet spot, and I 
have often thought it would make a 
pretty picture. 

The green is nearly a mile in length, 
and exhibits in detached groups, several 
specimens of the style of architecture 
which existed two centuries ago, the 
high turreted chimneys and lofty in- 
dented roofs peeping from between fine 
old walnut and elm-trees, conveying in 
this age of luxuries, the idea of a good 
substantial countty residence for the 
yeoman or farmer. The history of the 
Dead Man^s Grave has been related to 
me, with variations, by many different 
people ; but the account which most in- * 
terested me was from the lips of an old 
woman, born and brought up in a cot- 
tage on the green, which had been rented 
by her father and grandfather, and whom 
I considered a worthy chronicler of 
every strange legend connected with 
the spot. 

It was one of those warm still even- 
ings which often occut at the latter end 
of August, that I met the dame — her and 
her grandson — returning from her day's 
labour in the field. She was seated on 
the bank opposite the grave, guarding a 
sack of gleaned coin, and the boy, a 
rosy curly-pated infant of three years 
old, was lying on the unconsecrated 
mound, playing with a branch of ash, 



scattering the keys dne by one on the 
turf, and humming playfully to himself. 
After some preliminary converse, and 
in answer to a request that she would 
relate the history of the Dead Man's 
Grave, " Alack-a-day," said she, " that 
were a hard matter to do. It was so 
called before my grandfather's day, but 
I have heard him tell the story many a 
time, and a dismal tale it is, but the fa- 
mily names of Ihe parties are gone from 
the memory of man. The lady was called 
fair Margaret, and her lover the hand- 
some young yeoman of the green. But 
his beauty was of no avail, there he lies, 
folks do say, in a very unquiet grave ; 
but how can that be wondered at, when 
the spot was never blessed or hallowed 
by the word of God, and he died by an 
act of desperation ! My grandfather and 
neighbour Silverstone afiormedthey had 
often seen Richard's ghost, when the 
moon was bright, hovering round the 
pool in which he drowned himself, but 
at the sound of human steps he always 
disappeared in the water." 

The old woman proceeded : — " Many, 
many years ago, lived at the old hall 
you left to the right of you, when yoa 
took the road that brought you hither, a 
very grand family — one of those which 
our old clerk says came from foreign 
parts, when England was conquered in 
the olden time. . The lord, who held all 
these manors, had an only son. a youth 
of great promise, who was finishing his 
education abroad. The last of his race, 
and having no young kinsmen, he was 
very fond of his foster-brother, the son 
of a stout j^eoman who rented a fine 
farm on the green, and mayhap lived in 
that old-fashioned white house with the 
great firs before it. The young lord, 
however, was plain in face and mean in 
stature, while Richard was remarked for 
the beauty of his countenance, and the 
comeliness of his form, and though lowly 
born, had the carriage and dignity of a 
prince. Many a damsel of high degree 
was fain to cast an eye of affection on 
the handsome young yeoman. But 
Richard was true to one, and she was 
as dear to his heart as light to the blind, 
or health to the sick. Fair Margaret 
was the grand-daughter of the rich old 
'Squire who lived in the mansion-house 
just off the Green, and though she se- 
cretly preferred Richard to all her many 
wooers, she held him as a fellow of no ' 
reckoning, and one far beneath her. Yet 
who shall say nay to love— who has 
humbled in all ages the spirit of the 
proud, and exalted them of low degree ? 
— Richard dared not openly avow his 
passion for the beautiful l^iress, but 
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when they chanced to meet, his eyes 
told what his tongue could not utter ; 
and their language .was soon understood 
and returned by fair Margaret. As her 
passion increased her pride diminished. 
She would leave the park a^^d gardens 
to wander with her otd nurse down the 
lanes that led towards the green, in the 
hope of meeting the object of her 
affection. One lovely summer's even- 
ing, when the moon had risen over "the 
woods, and the nightingale was singing, 
and the new-mown hay perfumed the 
whole air, fair Margaret sat her down 
on yonder stile just opposite the spot 
which afterwards contained his grave. 
She had not seen her lover for many 
days; and her cheerful heart forsook 
her, and she was fain to weep, and 
being very sorrowful she flung from 
her hand the nosegay of wild flowers 
she had culled from the neighbouring 
hedges, in the dust at her feet, and would 
not suffer the old nurse to pick them 
up ; for she said they were, like her, 
withering in silence and decay. Who 
should cross the lan« at that instant, and 
come up to the stile, but Richard of the 
green, with his scythe on his shoulder — 
for he had been mowing in that very 
field, till late, witli his men. I trow his 
confusion equalled the damseVs, and his 
knees trembled, and his colour went and 
came ; but he was too brave a man to 
let this opportunity pass. So picking 
up the torn flowers, he presented them 
to the lady, and so well pleaded his 
suit, that she plighted her troth on this 
very spot, and called heaven to witness 
that she would love him, and only him, 
and be constant and true, whatever might 
betide ; and they parted that night, as 
young hearts will part that have received 
each other's earnest of affection, with 
bosoms overflowing with joy. 

" The summer passed on, and they 
met here every evening ; and mayhap 
he has whispered many a love tale to 
the maiden beneath the shade of the very 
elm under which we are sitting. At 
length Richard entreated her to allow 
him to ask the old Squire's consent to 
their union ; for he was an only son, 
and his parents were wealthy people. 
But she dreaded the old man's wrath, 
and put him off by telling him that her 
grandsire was an aged man, bending 
beneath infirmities — that he might dfe, 
and then she should be her own mis- 
tress ; and, if he waited patiently, all 
would be well. 

" Winter set in earlier than usual, 
smd a cold winter it was, and the snow 
lay so deep on the ground, that the lovers 
could no longer frequent their former 



place of meeting. However, the young 
lord had taught Richard to write, and 
the nurse found the means of conveying 
their letters to each other. Matters 
went on in this way till after Christmas 
tide, when the old Squire was given a 
hint of their correspondence ; but he 
was a wise man, and never troubled 
himself with many words. He did not 
mention aught of his knowledge to his 
pretty kinswoman, but gave orders for 
a journey to London, aflirming that he 
wished to consult a learned doctor on 
his increasing infirmity of the gout, 
which was fast depriving him of the use 
of his limbs, and which, alone, induced 
him to undertake such a journey in the 
bitter season of the year. This was the 
reason Jhe gave the world for his con- 
duct, and the plan he adopted to remove 
his grand-daughter from so dangerous 
a neighbourhood. Fair Margaret never 
suspected the snare, and though the 
order for her attendance was very pain- 
ful to her feelings, she thought it only 
her duty to comply. The night be^fore 
her departure, the lovers took the most 
tender farewell of each other, and vow- 
ed, with mingled tears and sighs, that 
death alone should separate their affec- 
tions. Fair Margaret had been born and 
brought up in the country, and hfui 
formed no idea of the grandeur of a 
town life ; it lifted up her heart with 
pride and vcuiity ; and when fine gentle- 
men said all manner of bright things to 
her, and made songs in praise of her 
beauty, she began to despise her own 
true love, -and sorely repented of the 
promises she had made him. Now it 
was in the time of Pope and Pagan, and 
the wicked monks told her they could 
get her off her vpws with little or no 
trou ble. She had only to fast a fe w^days, 
and say a few penitential prayers, and 
God would forgive her for her falsehood. 
While her heart yet wavered between 
ambition and love, the young lord of the 
manor returned from France ; and hear- 
ing that his old neighbour, the Squire, 
was in London, he paid him a visit, 
and became 'deeply enamoured witli 
fair mistress Margaret. Margaret was 
bewitched with the idea of being called 
My lady.; and though the young lord 
was very plain in his person, and grave 
in his conversation and deportment, she 
joyfully accepted his proposals. This was 
the middle of May, and the wedding-day 
was to take place the first week in June, 
and the family returned into the country 
to make the necessary preparations for 
the bridaL The news of the grand 
match she was about to form spread like 
wildfire through the country, Richard 
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wa<i the first to hear the fatal intelligence. 
< If this be true,' said he, dashing his 
hand against his head,^ ^ there is no &ith 
in woman, no honour in this world. O, 
Margaret! Margaret! think you the God 
who witnessed your vows, will abuf his 
eyes on your falsehood 1 —I will see her 
myself,' he cried, *and learn from her 
own lips the truth of this horrible tale.' 
He rushed with all speed towards the 
fiiansion house. The gay London servant 
did not know him, and when he asked to 
speak to MistressMargaret he was readily 
admitted. Little thinking who was the 
visitor, she entered the room with asmil- 
ing countenance ; but when Richard 
advanced to meet her, she cast a hasty 
glance on his agitated face, turned her 
back on him, and would have quitted 
the apartment, but he caught her clothes 
and detained her. 

" 'After all your solemn promises — all 
your yows of love and constancy — is it 
thus, Margaret, we meet \ Has your visit 
to the great city learned you, to be false- 
hearted, or were you all along deceiving 
me 1 Sobs choked his utterance, and he 
sank weeping at her feet. Margaret gaz- 
ed on her stricken lover till tears came 
into her own eyes ; but she called pride 
to her aid, and though she still loved 
him, she hardened her heart against 
him. 

" 'Richard !' she said, ' I beseech you 
rise, and leave the house directly. Your 
being here will expose me to th« displea- 
sure of my grandfather. You must be 
well aware that a lady of my birth and 
fortune is no mate for you.* 
, " ' O, God ! it is true, then V he called 
out in an agony of sorrow ; ' it is your 
own voluntary act and deed that con- 
demns me to despair. Cruel, treacherous 
lady ! how often have I held this lovely 
form in my trembling arms^ — how often 
have I felt your heart throb against mine 
as 1 vowed on those sweet lips eternal 
constancy. Margaret ! I have kept my 
vow ; and think you that heaven will so 
easily forget yours ?"* 

" * Insolent peasant !' returned the 
scornful maiden, ' you do well to insult 
me by recalling my weakness. I knew 
not the crime I was guilty of, when 1 
stooped to listen to you. Instantly leave 
my presence ! ' Richard rose from the 
ground, and regarded her with a glance 
which she never afterwards forgot. — 
* Farewell, Margaret ! ' he said, * yoa have 
this day rent my heart in twain. I shall 
behold you in this world no more. I 
wish you joy of your splendid bridaL He 
whom you have chosen is deserving of a 
better b<jde. Farewell! be happy if you 
can yi another's woe !' He left the room, 



and she stood looking after him with a 
mind ill at ease. Never had he appeared 
so handsome in her eyes ; and but for 
very shame and pride, she would have 
called him back, and renewed her old 
promises. 

" Early the next morning, her waiting 
woman knocked at her chamber door, and 
told her, by way of news, that the body 
of the young yeoman had been discovered 
in the pool at the bottom of the garden ; 
and that the quest was shortly to be held 
on him at the next cottage. What she 
felt on the occasion is kno wn only to her- 
self ; if it was agony, she suppressed it ; 
if remorse, she hid its pangs from the ob- 
servation of those around her. From that 
moment his name never passed her lips, 
nor did she once allude to the circum- 
stances which led to his death. When 
told that he was buried in the crbss-ways 
on the very spot where they had so often 
met, she was seen to shudder and turn 
pcde ; but if she wept, it was when no eye 
saw her, and people marvelled at the 
hardness of so young a heart. Even her 
lover was troubled m spirit, for he had 
tenderly loved the unhappy youth. The 
preparations went on just the same for her 
wedding, and the night before that joyful 
event was to take place, Margaret com- 
plained of a pain in her head, and retired 
early to rest. It was a beautiful moon- 
light evening; and the woodbine and the 
new-mown hay. smelt as sweetly as they 
did that day twelvemonth, when she had 
plighted her faith, beneath the shade of 
the elm, to Richard ^ the green. She 
looked out on the face of nature, — but 
there was no joy in her heart. She paced 
to and fro, and listened, and started at 
every sound. Her old nurse marked her 
disquietude, and called to her to undress 
and come to bed. She knelt down, and 
tried to pray, but her spirit was sore 
troubled, and she could only sigh and 
groan ; and when she lay d«wn on the 
pillow, she muttered to herself, and turn- 
ed from side to side, till the old woman 
said it was fearful to hear her lamenta- 
tions. At length, all was still, till abou t 
the dead hour of the niglit ; when they 
heard a sweet voice singing beneath the 
window, and Margaret flew up in the bed 
to see whom it might be ; but fear came 
upon her, and she sank down weeping on 
the pillow. But it was Richard's voice, 
and the old nurse heard his song on that 
night, and she often afterwards repeated 
the words, which as nearly as I can re- 
collect were these : — 

Pa!e shines the moon on injr grave, Marg'iet, 
Oh, cold, cold, are her beams ! 
But colder far is thy heart, Marg*reC, 
Than ice on (he wiatr>- streams* 
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*My grave it dark, and deep, Mtrg'ret x 
-And the earthworm shares my rest ; 
Bat the grave Is not so dark< Marg *ret. 
As the thought in thy trouhled breast! 

' Tboa art thinking of titles and wealth, 
MariJ^Vet, 

Thou art thinkUigof rich array; 
But thou never sbalt be a bride, Marg*ret, 

Or smile on the coming day ! 

* Thy t«t>th was pliglited to me, Marg'ret, 
Beneath yon paly moon ;— 

I come to claim my vow, Marg*ret, 
At midnight^s solemn noon; 

* Then come and dwell with me, Marg*ret, 

Sweet smells the yellow iroom« 
And the violets' purple ey^. Marg*ret» 
Weep u*er my lowly tombt 

* Yow need not fear the storm, Marg'ret, 

The hail or sleety shower ; 
For tbe grave Is still and calm, Marg'ret, 
As tbe holy twilight boiir. 

* No sound disturbs my sleep, Marg'ret, 

But the heavy thought of thee 
Is the canker-worm In my breast, Marg*ret, 
Which gnaws eternally 1 

* For thee I bartered heaven. Marg'ret, 

And every holy trust ; 
And my soul will find no peace, Marg'ret, 
Till thou art In the dust! 

* Then come to my lowly grave, Marg'ret, 

Thy true love waits for thee ; 
R,eslgn each earthly tie. Marg'ret — 
Haste! haste 1 and sleep with me/ 

'< All the time this sad song was sing- 
ing, Margaret lay trembling like an aspen 
leaf. At length the voice died away on 
the night breeze, and the maiden sprung 
from the bed. * It is the voice of my 
love,' she cried, * my murdered love. — 
List ! he calls me, and I must not stay.' 

" The old woman, shaking with terror, 
tried in vain to hold her. She darted from 
the chamber, and, undressed as she was, 
left the house. The old crone also arose, 
but for a longtime her fears hindered her 
from following the maiden. At length 
she gained courage to call up some of the 
servants, who instantly went in search of 
their young mistress. The sun had well 
nigh risen when they reached the Dead 
Man's Grave ; and his first rays glanced 
on something white, that was stretched 
over the newly-raised turf. On approach- 
ing the spot, they found it to be her whom 
they sought ; but the breath of life vraa 
no longer in her nostrils. The windlifted 
the long tresses of fair hair, which were 
scattered over her face, but the ashy hue 
of the cheek (hey shaded was chilled by 
the hand of death. The body was in- 
stantly removed to the mansion house ; 
and I trow there was wailing and weeping 
in hall and bower for the loss of the fair 
bride. Her promised lord saw his beau- 
tiful Margaret laid in the silent dust, then 
left the country fQr many years, till the 
memory of the old things had nearly died 
away. But I have heard the people' say, 



that on the first of Jane a white shadow 
is seen at midnight lying u pon this grave ; 
and they doubt not that it is the ghost of 
her whom heaven requited for her pride 
and perjury." La Belle Assemblee, 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

KNIQHTS TEMPLARS. 

This military order had its commence- 
ment in the year 1118 ; when certain re- 
ligious knights under Hugh de Paganis 
and Godfrey de St. Andomaro, engaged 
themselves in the service of tlbe Church, 
and proceeded to the Holy Land, where 
they determined to form a brotherhood. 
Upon their arrival at Jerusalem they held 
a councifamong themselves, to consider 
what acts they should do that might be a 
service acceptable to God, and being 
informed that tbe town of Zaff was in- 
fested by hordes of marauders, who sub- 
sisted by preying upon the pilgrims that 
resorted to the Holy Sepulchre, they re^ 
solved upon dispersing the robbers : their 
intention was by so doing to render all 
the approaches to Jerusalem safe. Their 
good undertaking gained them the coun- 
tenance of KingBald win II, who assigned 
unto them a house adjoining the Temple 
of Solomon,from which circumstance they 
derived the name of Knights Templars. 

King Baldwin and the Patriarch of 
Jerussdem, finding that success attended 
their actions, offered to supply them with 
all necessary provisions, as their poverty 
was extreme ; in token of which Fuller 
says, " they gave for their seal two men 
riding upon one horse," and hence it wai 
that if any of their fraternity fell into the 
hands of the infidels, that' their ransom 
was always a sword and a belt, it being 
conceived that their poor state could 
afford no higher price.' During the first 
nine years they experienced such great 
privations that they were often compelled 
to resort to the degradation of asking alms 
for their support from well disposed per- 
sons, although their modest deportment 
and the valiant services they performed 
made them acceptable unto all, insomuch 
that their feats and praiseworthy, actions 
made many desirous of joining them, 
thereby augmenting their numbers, and 
being the occasion of their receiving the 
full countenance of those high person- 
ages that had so long been wanting to- 
wards them. The King, the Prelates, and 
other rich men, now gave them sums of 
money as well as grants of land, to be 
held by them either for a set terra of 
years, or to the end of their instifution. 
At this period the order that was begun 
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at first by nine individuals, might now 
boast of containing three hundred 
knights, sworn to protect the pilgrims 
from the, cruelty of the infidels, and 
keep the passes free for such as under- 
took the voyage of the Holy Land. The 
rules for 'the regulating of their frater- 
nity were made at the council of Troy es 
in Champagne, when Pope Honorius, at 
the request of Stephen, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, prescribed to them the wear- 
ing of a white garment, and afterwards, 
in 1146, Eugenius III. added a cross to 
be set upon the shoulder part of their 
cloaks. The order performed their vows 
in the presence of the before mentioned 
Patriarch, of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity, and to live under the rule of 
the regular canons of St. Augustine. 
When the knights were at war, their 
banner was half white, the other black, 
signifying white and feir to Christians, 
but black and terrible to their enemies. 
The Knights Templars (according to 
Dugdale), wore linen coifs and red caps 
close over them ; their bodies were en- 
compassed in shirts of mail, with swords 
hanging from their girdles ; over the 
above they had a white cloak which 
reached to the ground, with a cross on 
the left shoulder of it. The beards of the 
members of this order were worn of 
great length, whereas most other orders 
were close sliaved. 

The order of the Templars now went 
on flourishing, increasing in numbers, 
and daily gaining fame, being high in 
favour with all the Christian potentates 
of Europe, great in wealth, and its at- 
tendant power, till their excessive pride 
'drew on them the indignation of those 
who had been attached to them. One 
of the acts of their proud and insulting 
independence was the withdrawing 
themselves from the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and joining with the pope. But 
in the end they did not find the favour 
from his holiness which they expected, 
for by him charges were preferred 
against them for rapacious acts commit- 
ted by them, such as plundering , the 
christians, the attacking of crowned 
heads, and seizure of their estates, the 
holding of correspondence with the in- 
fldels; the giving of ad vice to the Soldan 
of Egypt, which information gave him 
an opportanity of surprising and taking 
prisoner the Emperor Frederick II. who 
had then made an expedition to the 
Holy Land. Being convicted of these 
crimes, and other charges for impiety, 
by commissioners appointed by Pope 
Clement V., and Philip the Fair of 
France, the grand master, James of Mo- 
lai, was burned at Paris. The whole 



order throughout Europe was imprison- 
ed, and many pf the Knights, against 
whom singular acts of cruelty and ex- 
tortion had been proved, were executed 
in various'provinces, and the whole of 
their possessions seized upon. The order 
being abolished the year previous to 
their being found guilty of the above 
enumerated enormities, by a decree of a 
general council held at Vienna, under 
Pope Clement V., 4th of Edward the II. 
After this, Clement, in the 7th year of 
his papacy, gave the principal part of 
their possessions to the Knights Hospi- 
talars of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The first settlement of the order in 
England, was in Holbornin London, but 
their chief residence was the place called 
the New Temple, in Fleet-street, which 
they erected, together with a Church 
(built after tue form of the Temple at 
Jerusalem) which Church was dedicated 
to God and our Blessed Lady by Herac- 
lius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in the year 
1 185, the 31st of Henry II., who was 
preseht at the ceremony, attended by 
most of the nobles. 

In the thirteenth century the enter- 
tainments given by the Templars were 
often honoured by the presence of the 
King, the pope^s nuncio, foreign ambas- . 
sadors, and the chief of the nobility of 
the land. The King's treasure was ac- 
customed to be kept in the part now 
known as the Middle Temple, and from 
their chief officer, who as master of the 
Temple, was summoned to Parliament 
in the 47th of Henry III., the chief mas- 
ter of the Temple Church is still called 
the Master of the Temple. 

Among the liberal benefactors to this 
order was Henry II.., who gave to it the 
water course of Fleet, with the build- 
ings standing near the bridge, together 
with land to erect a mill upon, near 
Castle Baynard. He also granted the 
church of Clement Danes to them. 
Henry III. gave their Masters and Bro- 
thers of the Order, and their successors, 
the annual sum of £8, to be paid out of 
the Exchequer, to maintain their three 
Chaplains. And he also gave his body 
upon his decease, as a deed of grant 
unto them, to be buried in their Church, 
which grant was followed by a similar 
one of his Queen Eleanor. The abiding- 
place of the Templars, in Fleet-street, 
was ordained a place of sanctuary by 
Pope Innocent ; they had also another 
privileged place called the parish gar- 
den in Southwark, granted %) them by 
John, Duke of Bedford. Among the va- 
rious other parts of England, where they 
possessed manors, lands, &c., may be 
enumerated lands at Hitchin in Hertford- 
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shire, given to them 1)7 Bernard deBal- treme, that the Archbishop, moved to 
lolio, in the presence of the King of compassion by their miserable state, 
France, and an illustrious assembly ; placed them in several monasteries in 
which T^'as after wards confirmed by King the county, with orders for their main- 
Stephen. The manor of Hampton grant- Jtenance during their lives, 
ed to them by Joan, relict of Sir Robert* Thus fell the Order of the haughty 
Gray. The manor of Sandford, in Ox- Templars, after an existence of nearly 



fordshire, granted by Sir Thomas de 
Sandford. The lands and preceptory 
which they possessed at Balsalle, in 
Warwickshire, was the grant of Roger 
de Mowbray. 

They had also lands at Leicester and 
Buckland, granted to them by Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, vand Wil- 
liam de Erlegh. There was at this pe- 
riod in the realm, scarcely a nobleman 
or person of wealth, but what esteemed 
it an honour to add to their possessionii, 
but the family to whom they considered 
themselves under the greatest obliga- 
tions, was that of Mowbray, to whom 
they granted the power of liberating any 
Knight of the Order, put to public pe- 
nance for any offence that he might have 
committed. The Kings of England here 
enumerated, viz. Stephen, Henry II., 
John, Henry III., were great benefac- 
tors to the Templars, the last of which 



two centuries : the occasion, according 
to some writers, was their atrocious 
crimes ; by others it has been ascribed 
to the almost unbounded wealth which 
they possessed. Until disgrace over- 
whelmed them, their company to kings 
was. accounted an honour, and their va- 
lour was held up as an example to be 
followed by those whose profession was 
arms. Fuller says, '^ there is but little 
doubt but what they were notorious 
transgressors of human laws, yet if a 
candle had been taken to search into the 
vices of other Orders, as much dust and 
dirt would have been found amongst 
them as was found among the Tem- 
plars ;'* and he likewise observes ''that 
the chief cause of their ruin was the 
vastness of their wealth. They were 
feared of many, envied of more, and 
loved by none, so as Naboth's vineyard 
was the chief ground of his blasphemy. 



exempted the fraternity from all tolls so was their wealth the principal evi- 



dence against them, und the chief cause 
of their overthrow." And, " we may 
believe that Philip of France would 
never have taken away their lives, if he 
might have seized their lands without 
putting them to death ; but the mischief 
was, that he could not obtain the honey 
unless he burnt the bees." 

The Badge of the Order was a patri- 
archal cross, enamelled red, and edged 
with gold, worn at the breast, pendant 
to a ribbon. R. J. 



and taxes, and granted them a right of 
free warren, with power to hold fairs 
and markets in various manors and 
towns. Richard I. also granted to them 
similar privileges. In the year 1309, 
after the commission before related was 
held in France to examine into the con- 
duct of the Templars, the Pope sent his 
Bull into England to order the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and tlie prelates 
of the kingdom, to held the like inqui- 
sition, which commission was accord- 
ingly held in the hall of the Bishop of 
London, October, 1309, before whom the 
Knights of the Order appeared to answer 
the accusations preferred against them 
for their impieties ; at the enquiry no- 
thing appeared of magnitude sufficient 
to deserve the abolishing of the Order. 
The commission also sat at York, where 
no further proofs were adduced to crimi- 
nate them than at London. However, 
shortly after these fruitless examinations 
had taken place, they were all seized on The ieek worn by Welchraen on this 
throughout England, and incarcerated in day is said to be in memory of a great 
prison, their possessions being seized victory obtained by them over the Sax- 
into the King's hands. The decree of the _ ons ; they, during the battle, having 
council of Vienna, issued in 1311, before leeks in their hats, to distinguish them- 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES.— No. VIII. 

custom of wearing the leek, on st. 
David's day. 

Why on 8t. David*8 day do Welchmen seek 

To beautify their hats witb verdant leek 

Of nauseous smell ? ** For honour, *tis,** they 

say: 
** Dulce et decorum est pro patria.'* 



Stated, put an end to the Order in Eng- 
land as welLas the other countries of 
Europe, by condemning and perpetually 
annulling it, with an inhibition that none 
after should take that Order on pain of 
being excommunicated. 

The helpless state of the Templars 
within the diocese of York, was so ex- 



selves, by order of St David. 

Shakspeare alludes to the custom in 
Henry V. Act 5, Scene 1, where Gower, 
in converse with Fluellen the Welch sol- 
dier, asks him, " WTiy wear you your 
leek to-day 1 Saint Davy's day is past." 

The king, it is said, is so complaisant 
as to bear them company. 
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An old distich respecting St. David's 
day, relating probably to some ancient 
legendary story, says : 

Taffy wan born on a moonsbiny n-ight» 
With bis bead iu a pond and bis beela up- 
rigbt. 



SINGULAR CUSTOM AT SHAFTESBURr. 

Water is so scarce in this town, that 
it used to be brought from Motcomb, a 
village at some distance, by horses, un- 
. til the year 1718, when William Benson, 
Esq. one of its representatives, caused, at 
his own expense, engines to be construc- 
ted, of power sufficient to raise the water 
of a well about two miles off, to the 
height of about thtee hundrd feet, and 
conveyed it to a large cistern in the mid- 
dle of the town. These engines are no 
longer used, the inhabitants have dug 
pits at the doors of their houses for pre- 
serving the rain-water, which not being 
sufficient for a constant supply^ the 
poor get their living by bringing water 
m pails, or upon Worses, to the town 
from Motcomb ! and as an acknowledg- 
ment to the Lord of the Manor of Mot- 
comb, the Mayor and Burgesses of Shaf- 
tesbury used to go in procession every 
year on the Monday before Holy Thurs- 
day, with a kind of Garland resembling 
ihe May Garlands that used to be carried 
about by the Milk Maids of London, 
which consisted of plate borrowed from 
the neighbouring gentry, and adorned 
with peacocks' feathers. This Garland, 
which is here called a prize besom (more 
commonly the Bizant,) was carried to a 
green below the hill, whence the water 
is taken, and presented, together with a 
raw calf s head, and a pair of gloves, to 
the Lord of the Manor, who received 
the present by his Steward, and at the 
same time distributed twelve penny 
loaves, with beer, among the people. 
After the ceremony is gone through, the 
prize besom is returned to the Mayor, 
and carried back to the town by one of 
the officers with the same solemnity as 
they observed on setting forth. 



is placed 'a horizontal chase, a shelf 
of marble or iron, the size of a sheet of 
paper, moveable before and behind, on 
which is placed the sheet of paper which 
As to receive the writing. As each line 
is printed, the moveable shelf advances 
a space equal to the interval which se- 
parates the lines. Above the marble 
table is suspended a kind of round box, 
moveable from left to right, in which 
are disposed all round, and in a certain 
order, characters of tempered steel, in 
sufficient number to express all the 
parts of the writing. BJach of these 
characters or punches answers to a key 
(like the keys of a harpsichord,) which 
is placed before the box and the move- 
able table. Upon each key is engraved 
the character corresponding to the 
punch. All these keys are so disposed 
that they can be played upon without 
displacing the hand. At each pressure 
of a key, the corresponding punch 
moistens itself with ink, and places 
itself in the centre of the box, by the 
action of a little spring, which suddenly 
presses it^ and as promptly retires to 
make way for the other punches, and so 
on. The cost of one of these machines, 
it is stated,' would probably be 603 
francs, or about £25. 



SbcUtue mif ^vt 

PRINTING. 

M. Conti has contrived what he calls 
a tachygraph and tachytype ; the former 
enables a person to print with facility, 
almost as quickly as speaking, even 
without the aid of the eye, on paper, 
wax, and soft metals, with all sorts of 
characters and punches, regularly fabri- 
cated. The tachygraph consists chiefly 
of a portable case, in the midst of which 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 

Whilst on one of his marches, was over- 
taken by a storm of snow, which com- 
pelled him to halt. Being seated near a 
fire, he chanced to perceive an aged sol- 
dier so benumbed by the cold as to be al- 
most deprived of animation.' At this dis- 
covery, he rushed hastily to the spot 
where the sufferer was, took him up in 
his arms and brought him to the seat 
he had lately occupied and placed him 
therein, at the same time observing * that 
what would have been death by the laws 
of Persia (meaning the act of sitting on 
the king's throne) should to him be life." 

THE THREE VOWS. 

The VOWS of the knights of Malta 
were three in number, namely, poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; but it rarely 
happened that either of them were 
punctually observed. It was therefore 
customary to say, that thesLe knights 
made their vow of poverty in the church; 
that of chastity at table ; and that of 
obedience in bed. The same would 
apply to the Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the Templars, and the Teutonic. 
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March is the third month of the year, according to our reckoning, but with the 
Romans it was the first, and called Martias from Mars, (he God of war, because 
he was the father of their first prince. This month was under the protection of 
Minerva. 

It is only since the edict of Charles IX. issued in 1564, that they have in France 
reckoned the year from the beginning of January ; for before that time, March was ^ 
the first month of the year wiUi the French. Astrologers dso make it the first, be- 
cause it is then that the sun enters Aries, by which they begin to reckon the 
signs of the Zodiac The calends of this month were anciently very remarkable ; 
they began with the Feast of Shields, or Sacred Bucklers. Ancylianum dies, 
which continued three days, whereat the Salli carried small bucklers. The 
festival terminated with grand feasting and merriment^ which is the reason of 
giving the name of Coena SaliarU to sumptuous entertainments. On the sixth 
day, whicli is the day before the nones, solemnities were performed in honour 
of Vesta ; and on the seventh, was celebrated the anniversary of the Dedication 
of the Temples, consecrated to Ve-Jupiter in the Wood of the Asylum, a wicked 
Deity to whom the Romans offered sacrifices to prevent his doing them mischief. 
The Junonalia was a feast to Juno, held on this day ; and on the thirteenth 
there was horse-racing near the Tiber. On the fifteenth, or the Day of the Ides, 
was held the feast to the nymph Anna Perenna, which was celebrated by re- 
joiciipgs, dancing, and feasting, on the banks of the Tiber ; the day was also 
termed Parricidium, from the assassination of Julius Ceesar, by Brutus and the 
other conspirators. The sixteenth was the feast of the liberalia, when the 
children assumed the Virile Robe ; and on the same day was made tl^ proces- 
sions called Argei, to the places that were consecrated by Numa, in commemo- 
ration of certain Grecian princes that had been buried there. On the twenty- 
fifth day was held the feast called Hilaria, instituted in honour of the Mother of 
the Gods, and of Atys. On the twenty-sixth came on the feast of Washing the 
Grandmother of the Gods, Lavatio Mairis Deum, which feast was instituted in 
commemoration of the day wherein she was brought from Asia, and washed in 
the river Almo. 

There were several feasts kept on the thirtieth, viz : — ^to Janus, to Concord, to 
Sains, and Pax, and on the last day was held one to the Moon, or Diana, when a 
bull was sacrificed on the Aventine HilL March, though generally rough, may 
be considered as beneficial and valuable as any mon& of the year, from its 
stormy winds drying up the superabundant moisture of winter, thus restoring 
us our paths dry and salutary through the verdant meads. Verstegan says thaf 
our Saxon ancestors called the month March, LencUMtmat, or according to our 
present orthography, Length-moneth, because the length of the day excelled the 
night. This month being so named when our ancestors received Christianity, 
they called the ancient Christian custom of fasting at this period, , the Fast of 
Lend, because of the LencUmonaf, whereon usually fell the greater part of 
the fasting, from which circumstance we derive the word Lent, and from it, the 
Fast of Lent. Among the old proverbs preserved which are explanatory of the 
blusterous weather, contained in this month, are the foUowing : — 

The March sun cauveth duRt, and the wind blows It about. 
March hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out like a lamb. 
March wind and May sun, makes clothes white and maids dun. 

We cannot do better than conclude our notice of the origin of this month, by 
giving the following expressive lines from Thomson : — 

Be patient, swains; tliese cruel seeming winds 

Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep repress'd 

Tliose deepening clouds on clouds, surcharg'd with rain, 

That o'er the vast Atlantic liitlier borne, 

In endless train, wuutd quench the summer-blaze, 

And, cheerless, drown the crude unripen'd year. 
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DATE. .DAYS. 



Feb. 29 Frid 



March 



SuD rii 36ni aft 6 
let 24m af 5 



Satur St. David. 
Full Moon, 
t 53ni aft 6 even 
High Water, 
4r3in aft 1 morn 
6m aft 2 even 



2 SUN 2 Sunday in Lent 

' iLrssoms for the 

I DAT 

27 cb Gen morn 
'S4f ch Qen even 
jSt. Chad. I 

Sun rii 9im aft 6 
— set 28 aft 6 



DATE. 



Feb. 29 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



March 



- 3 Mond 



♦Tues 



5 Wed 



8t Emeterittt and 
St. CheiidonuB 
Hi^ Water, 
3m aft 3 morn 
18m aft 3 even 

St. Luciui. 
Sun ris 29m aft 5 
— BetB31af6 



St. Piran. 

High Water, 

3m aft 4 morn 

21m aft 4 even 



AThursSt. Baldrede 

Sun rig 25m aft 6 
— 8et35maf6 



7 Frid 



Satur 



St, Perpetna 



St. Jullan^archb 
of Toledo, died 
A. D. 690. 
Sun ris 21m aft 
set 39m aft 



^^11^^ *^'"S ^*P Year, the Bissextun, or the 
Odd Day, is added to this month that the year may 
equal the course of the sun. Thit intercalation 
was discovered by Julius Cassar, who having ob- 
served that the sun finished its course in 3 5 days ' 
6 hours, added 1 whole day in the calendar every 
fourth year, that the hours might be taken in. 
St. David or Dewid, tutelar .Saint of Wales, was 
archbishop of Caerleon, now called St. David's 
In which office be died in 644. During his life 
he founded 12 monasteries, and formed a bermi. 
tage and chapel In the vale of Lanthony. 
1 767— Alexander Balfour, born at Monlkie, in Scot- 
land, be was author of a volume of poems, the 
principal one bears the title * Contemplation.' 
St. Cea^la or Chad, bishop of Lichfield; and foun- 
der of the bishopric of LIclifield, he was educated 
in the monastery, of Lindisfarne, and died In tha 
great pestilence of 673. : 

1711— Died the eminent French poet, Nicholas Bc^- 
leau, -BT76; bis productions, especially hissa^ 
tires, gained him great fame. 
ITM-Died at his native place, Zurich, Solomon 
,«Sf"ll!'!. *-?***'*' ®^ '**« ^a**» of Abel, Mr 68. 
*®^r^*/^ ?'?"***• ^"*'« of Bedfordahe promoter 
of Useful Science, and the patron of Agriculture* 
These were Spanish Saints, and famed for quellinsr 
hail storms. ^ ^ 

1606-Edmund Waller, the poet, born at Coleshill, 
in Buckinghamshire; some of his poems are ele- 
gant, he was a member of parliament, and often 
delighted the house by bis eloquence and wit. 
St. Lucius I. succeeded Cornelius in the papacy, in 

253, and was martyred the year following. 
1583-Dled the learned and excellent divine, Ber- 
nard Glli)in, mt. 66. » . i 

1660— John Lord Somers, born at Worcester ; be 
was made Lord t'bancellor in 1697, and was* de- 
prived of the seals in 1700; and impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, of which the lorda 
acquitted him. He died in 1710. 
St. Piran is said to have been born In Ireland, and 
became a hermit there; he afterwards came to 
England, and settled In Cornwall, where he died. 
St. Piran's day Is kept by the tinners as a holiday 
from a tradition which remains of his having 
communicated to them many secrets resardine 
the manufacture of tin . « a 

1T78— Died, Dr. Ame,the celebrated musical com- 
poser. The music of bis opera of Artaxerxes, 
for depth of science places him as a composer 
beyond the reach of rivalry. 
18i7— Died the Marquis de la Place, the eminent 

French astronomer and mathematician. 
St. Baldrede was bishop of Glasgow, h« died in 

London, a.o. 608. 
1623-Oa this day Prince Charles (the son of 
James I.) arrived at Madrid with the Duke of 
Buckingham, to conclude a treaty of marriage 
between the Prince and the Infanta of Spain,' 
which, though the articles were agreed on, never 
took place, fn 1626. he married Henrietta, the 
daughter of Henry the Fourth of France. 
This Saint suffered martyrdom at the age of twenty- 
two, under the persecution of Severus, a. d. 703. 
1702-Expired at Kensington Palace, King Wil- 
liam ill. JET. 62. 
1303— Died, the Duke of Bridgewafer, the father 
of canal navigation. 

8 On this day was assassinated, the Italian musician. 

David Kizzio, at Holy-rood House, In the pre- 
sence of Mary, Q. of Scots, his patroness. 
1822— Died Dr. Dl. Clarke, the traveller, mt, 6*. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS of PUPPET 
PLAYS IN ENGLAND. 

For the following detail we are indebt- 
ed to a laughter-moving volume^ entitled^ 
** Punch and Judy^" which contains an 
elaborate account of all that belongs to 
these mirth creating worthies : the volume 
although of value in itself, is made still 
richer by the talented embellishments of 
Geofge Cruicksliank, who is certainly the 
ablest designer of humorous subjects we 
have at present. 

** When we mention that no less a 
man than Dr. Johnson was of opinion, 
that puppets were so capable of repre- 
senting even the plays of Shakspeare, 
that Macbeth might be performed by 
them as well as by living actors,* it will 
be evident, from such a fact only, that 
the inquiry is far from unimportant. In 
connection with this opinion, and con- 
firmation of it, we may add, that a per- 
son of the name of Henry Rowe, shortly 
before the year 1797, did actually, by 

• See Maloae's Shalnprare, by Bofwell, 
xl, p. 801. 
Vol. I K 



wooden figures, for a series of > ears, go 
through the action of the whole of that 
tragedy, while he himself repeated the 
dialogue which belonged to each of the 
characters, t 

*' Puppet plays aro of very ancient date 
In Eugland, and if they were not con- 
temporary with our mysteries, tfiey imme- 
diately succeeded them. There is rea- 
son to think that they were coeval at 

t He WHS also caiied the York Trumpeter, 
having been bom in that citj, and haying 
•* blown a battle blast *' at Culloden. He was 
bom in 1726, and after the rebellion he retired 
to his native place; where, for about fifty 
years, he graced with his Inntrament the en- 
trance of the Judges twice a year into York. He 
was a very well known cbatacier, and for a 
long time before his death, in 1800, was roaster 
of a puppet-show. In 1797, liepublishfd his 
edition of Macbeth, with new notes and va- 
rious emendations. At bis decease, the fol* 
lowing lines were written upon him : — 
** When the great angel blows the judgment 

trump, 
He also must give Harry Rowe a thmnp ; 
If not, poor Harry never will awake. 
But think it is his own trumpet by mistake : 
He blew it all his life with greatest skill. 
And but for wantnf breath had blown it stlU.*' 

9— Saturday, March 8, 1828. 
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leasts with our moralities^ and in Catholic 
times, itjs not a very violent supposition, 
to conclude that even the priests them- 
selves made use of the images of the 
Saints and Martyrs, perhaps for this very 

Surpose : it is well ascertained, not only 
lat thiey did not scruple to employ tfaie 
churches, but that those sacred edifices 
were considered the fittest places for our 
earliest dramatic representations.! 

" ' Motions * is the most general term 
b^ which they are mentioned by our an- 
cient authors, and especially by our 
. dramatists ; thus Shakspeare in the Win- 
ter's Tale, (Act IV, Scene 2,) makes 
Autolicus say, ' Then he compassed a 
motion of the Prodigal Son, and married 
a tinker's wife within a mile of where m^- 
land and living lies.' It would be easy 
to multiply quotations to the same point 
from nearly all his .contemporaries, but 
^one is as good as a thousand. The na- 
ture and method of their representation at 
that period^ and doubtless long before. 



t See the new edition of Dod«ley*8 Old 
PUyt, vol. i. p. zliii, et $eq» 



may be seen at Ul^ close of Ben Jon- 
son's Bartholomew Fair. He there 
makes Lanthern Leatherhead convert 
the story of Hero and Leander, (then 
very popular from Marlow's and Qiap* 
man's translation, or rather paraphrase 
of it,) into a ' motion ' or puppet-play^ 
and he combines with it the well-k&own 
friendship of Damon and Pythias. The 
exhibitor, standin^^ above and working 
the figures, * interprets ' for them, and 
delivers the laughable and burlesque dia- 
logue, he supposes to pajss between the 
characters. In tlje same poefs Tale of 
a Tub, (Act V) In-and-in Medlay pre- 
sents a ' motion ' for the amusement of 
the company, connectii^ it with the plot 
of the comedy itself. Here he explains 
the scenes as he proceeds, something in 
the manner of the ancient Dumb-shows, 
before the different acts of Ferrex and 
Porrex^ the Misfortunes of Arthur, and 
other old tragedies, but tlie puppets' are 
not represented as speaking among them- 
selves. Ben Jonson may always be re- 
lied on, in matters relating to the customs 
and amusements of our ancestors, as he 
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was a very minate observer oTUiein, and 
from his evidence, we may infer, that 
there were, at least, two varieties in the 
puppet-plays of his time, one with the 
dialogue, as in Barthoiomew Fairy and 
the other without it, as in the Tah of a 

" It is evident, from many passages in 
oor old writers, that might be adduced if 
necessary, that " motions,** were very 
popular with the lower orders ; they fre- 
quently rivalled and imitated the perfor- 
mers on the regular stages. Hence, per- 
haps, a portion of the abuse with which 
they were commonly assailed by some of 
our dramatic poets, who were, of course^ 
anxious to bringthem asmuch as possible 
into contempt, ft is established, on the 
authority of Dekker, and other pamphle- 
teerists, and play- writers of about the 
same period, tliat the subjects of the ''vil- 
lainous motions'* were often borrowed 
from the most successful dramatic enter- 
tainments. Shakspeare^s Juliut Catar 
was peformed by " mammets,** (another 
term in use for the wooden representa- 
tives of heroes,) as well as the Duke of 
Guisoy a name that was perliaps given to ' 
Marlow*8 Massacre ofParisy*or it may 
refer to a tragedy by Webster, under that 
title.f If inference were not sufficient, 
testimony might be adduced, to show that 
the puppets were clothed as nearly as 
possible like the actors at the regular 
theatres, in those plays which were 
thought fit subjects for the ' motions.* The 
minute fidelity ofBen Jonson to the man- 
ners of his day, in depreciating the *^ hu- 
mors** of his characters, has led him in 
several places to introduce the name of a 
principal proprietor of puppet-shows, 
who was known by the title of Captain 
Pod. He mentions him in his Everp 
Man out of his JBumour, as well as in 
his Epigrams^ from which last it appears 
that the word " motion,'* which properly 
means the representation by puppets, 
was also sometimes applied to the figures 
employed in the performance.^ 

" The formidable rivalship of puppet- 
plays to Uie regular drama at a later date, 
IS established by the fact, that the pro- 
prietors of the theatres in Drury Lane, 
and near Lincoln's Inn Fields, formerly 
petitioned Charles II. that a puppet-show 
stationed on the present site of Cecil- 

• Henslowe probably refers to this play, ai 
«« the tragedy of the Guyes," In his papers.— 
See Mai. Sh. by Boswell« iii. 290. 

t See the Dedicatlod to Webster's fTMte 
Demi as quotett in note | in the^iew edition of 
Dodsley's Old Plays, vol. ?l. 907. 

t Thus also, Sp€edt in the T^iro Otnttemen 
^ Verona^ exclaims, ** O excellent motion I— 
O exceeding puppet 1 now will he Interpret to 
her."— (Act II. scene 1) 



Street in the Strand, might not beallowed 
to exhibit, or might be removed to a 
greater distance, as its attractiveness ma- 
terially interfered with the prosperity of 
their concerns. It is not unlikely that 
burlesque and ridicule were sometimes 
aimed at the productions of the stage by 
the exhibitors of ^ motions.** 

'* There is little doubt that the most an- 
cient puppet-shows, like the Mysteries^ 
dealt in stories taken from the Old and 
New Testaments, or from the lives and 
legends of Saints. Towardstheendofthe 
reign of Elizabeth, as we have seen, his- 
torical and other fables began to be treat- 
ed by them ; but still scriptural subjects 
were commonly exhibited, and Shak- 
speare, in the quotation we have made 
from his Winier'^s Ta/e, mentions that of 
the " Prodigal Son.** Perhaps none was 
more popular than '^Ninevah with Jonas 
and the whale.** It is noticed by Ben 
Jonson twice in the same play, {Ev^ry 
Man out of his Humour ^) and not less 
than twenty other authors speak of it 
From a passage in Cowley's Cutter qf 
Coleman Street, (Act V. and Scene 2,) 
we recollect that even the Puritans, with 
all their zealous hatred of the '* profane 
stages," did not object to be present at its 
" lioly performance.** The motion of 
" Babylon," is also frequently noticed ; 
but " London,*' and " Rome," likewise 
figured in the metropolis at the same 
time. 

" Fleet-street and Holborn Bridge, both 
great thoroughfares, were the usual 
places where puppet-plays were exhibit- 
ed in the reign of Elizabeth ; and the 
authority of Butler has been quoted by 
Mr. Gilford, (Ben Jonson, ii. 66, note,) 
to shew that Fleet-street continued to be 
infested by * motions* and * monsters,* at 
least down to the restoration. § Scriptu- 
ral motions were not wholly laid aside 
within the last fifty or sixty years ; and 
Goldsmith in his comedy She Stoops to 
Conquer, refers to the display of Solo- 
mon*s Temple in a puppet-show. The 
current joke (at what date it originated 
seems uncertain) of Punch popping his 
head from behind the curtain, and ad- 
dressing the Patriarch in his ark, while 
the floods were pouring down^ with 
*haEy weather, master Noah,' proves 
that, at one period, the adventures of the 
hero of comparatively modern exhibi- 
tions of the kind were combined with 
stories selected from the bible. 

" The late Mr. Joseph Strntt, in his 

\ Soraerville, in his •• Happy Disappoint- 
ment/* speaks of masquerades and pupprt- 
shows in the same line, and as If equally po- 
pular. 
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'* Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England,*^ thus speaks of the puppet- 
shows in his time. ^ In my memory 
these shows consisted of a wretched dis- 
play of wooden figures, barbarously 
formed and decorated, without the 
least degree of taste or propriety, the 
wires that communicated the motion to 
them appeared at the top of their heads, 
and the manner in which they were 
made to move evinced the ignorance 
and inattention of the managers. The 
dialogues were mere jumbles of absur- 
dities and nonsense, interaiixed with 
low immoral discourses^ passing be- 
tween Punch and the Fiddler, for the 
orchestra rarely admitted of more than 
one miristrel ; and these flashes of mer- 
riment were made offensive by the ac- 
tions of the puppet.'t 

" From whatever cause the change 
may have arisen, certain it is that, at 
present, in the ordinary exhibitions of 
" Punch and Judy," the breaches of 
decorum complained of by Mr. Strutt, 
are rare and slight. He afterwards 
proceeds as follows : — * In the present 
day, the puppet-show man travels about 
the streets, when the weather will per- 
mit, and carries the motions witli the 
theatre itself upon his back The ex- 
hibition takes place in, the open air, 
and the precarious income of the miser- 
able itinerant depends entirely on the 
voluntary contributions of the specta- 
tors, which, as far as one may judge 
from the squalid appearance he usually 
makes, is very trifling.* 

** We have never seen less than two 
men concerned in these ambulatory ex- 
hibitions : one to carry the theatre and 
use Punches tin whistle, and the other 
to bear the box of puppets, and blow 
the trumpet. During the performance 
the money is collected from the by- 
standers ; — and, far from agreeing with 
Strutt, that the contributions are * very 
trifling,' we have seen, for we have 
taken pains to ascertain it, two or three 
and four shillings obtained at each 
repetition ; so that supposing only ten 
performcuices take place in a summer*s 
day, the reward to the two men, on an 
average, might be about fifteen shillings 
each. On one occasion, we remember to 
have seen three different spectators, 
each give sixpence, besides the half- 
pence elsewhere contributed ; on which 
the collector went back to the thea- 
tre^ and whispered the performer, who 
made Punch thus address the crowd, — 
** Ladies and gentlemen, I never yet 

t Page 153, edit. 1810. 



played for sevenpence halfpenny, and 
I never will; — so good morning.**— 
He then ** struck his tent," and de- 
parted." 



HINTS BY THE COOLER C*' 
CRIPPLEGATE. 

As many of the following hints apply 
(o abuses at present extant, we have 
been tempted to give this singular ar- 
ticle insertion ; it was originally made 
public in the year 1761, in the pages 
of the ninth volume of the London Chro^ 
nicle : — 

" He could wish to see Butchers* boys 
who gallop through the streets of Lon- 
don, punUhed for so doing, or at least 
their horses seized for the use of the 
poor of the parish in which they so of- 
fend ; for, though a poor man's life 
may not be worth preserving, his limbs 
may be of use to him while he crawls 
upon earth. 

" Brewers starting their butts in the 
day-time, he considers as an intolerable 
nuisance. 

^* Ruinous houses ought to be pulled 
down, because they may as weH tumble 
upon the head of an Alderman as upon 
that of a cobler. 

*' A regulation in Smithfield Market 
he thinks ought to take place, because a 
mad ox may as well gore the lady of a 
Knight' Bannerety as a poor oyster- 
wench. 

'* Worn-out Hackney Coaches should 
in a particular manner be looked into, 
because none but those in easy circum- 
stances can be affected by their break- 
ing down in the streets. This regula- 
tion in no shape regards my family, 
because I never suffer my Moll to 
enter one till I have first properly sur- 
veyed it. 

'* That Cheesemongers should not set 
ont their butter and cheese so near the 
edge of their shop-windows, nor put their 
firkins in the pathways, by which many 
a good coat and silk gown may be 
spoiled ; as by advertising in the papers 
his shop will be sufficiently known, 
without carrying home the shop-bill 
upon their clothes. 

*' Ladders, pieces of timber, &c. should 
by no means be suffered to be carried 
upon men's shoulders within the jposts 
01 this city, because, by a sudden stop^ 
they may as well poke out the eye of a 
rich man as that of a poor one. , 

"Chairmen, as they are a kind of 
human nags, ought to amble withoutside 
the post»<is well a 3 other brutes* 
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'* It is needless for ladies of a certain 
cast to patrole the streets at noonday with 
a bundle in one hand, as they carry an 
evident sign of their profession in their 
eye, 

" Long swords are a nuisance in the 
City at Change^time, as the wearer may 
very well receive a bill without that 
dangerous weapon, and as it is not often 
he comes into it to pay one. 

^* Churches are no places to sleep in, 
because if a person snores too loud^ he 
not only disturbs the congregation, but 
is apt to rufBe the preacher*s temper. 

•'Bakers and Chimney-sweepers have 
no right by charter to rub against a 
person well-dressed, and then offer him 
satisfaction by single combat. 

'* Splashing a gentleman with white 
silk stockings designedly is a breach of 
decency, and utterly unknown at Wap- 
ping or Hockley in the Hole. 

'* That reading these hints, and not 
endeavouring to redress them, will be a 
fault somewhere, but not in Crispin.'' 

The whimsical manner in which the 
above customs are reprehended, was 
fairly matched by the following notice 
from the " Publick Advertiser," issued 
in downright serious earnest : — 
'' To the Inhabitants of the Parish of 
Saint Faith. 

" I have observed of late years, that 
the London meeting-houses of all secta- 
ries have crowded audiences, and that 
the prayers of our established church 
are read, and the sermons of her minis- 
ters preached, to empty seats, unless at 
places where some ne w-fangled doctrines 
are propagated to captivate weak minds. 
It becomes me as an honest man, and 
agreeable to the oath 1 have taken, 
earnestly to admonish you to attend the 
service of the churth on Sundays, unless 
prevented by occasions that are lawfuL 
it requires 1 should give you this notice 
publicly, that no person may have rea- 
son to think me over-officious, if he finds 
his name among the presentments my 
oath obliges me to exhibit before the 
Ecclesiastical Court at the expiration of 
my office. David Rice, 

Churchwarden,^ 



rival aspirant for her favour. They are 
supposed to have stolen under the covert 
of night to her camp, for the purpose 
of accompanying her lo redress those 
wrongs that they believe her to have suf- 
fered. They there meet and engage. 



JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

SUBJECT OF THE ILLUSTRATION 

Exhibits Armida parting Eustatius, God- 
frey's brother, who is in the act of en- 
countering Rambaldo, a chief of the 
army engaged in Godfrey's wars, and a 



REMINISCENCES. 
Far the OUo. 

How sadly to look to the days that are gone. 
That have mock'd each delaying eudeavour ; 

And to think that .the hopes which then lovely 
were born. 
Have vanished; have vanished for ever! 

Each prospect delightful they gave to Uie mind 
is changed to the stern scene of sorrow ; 

'i'he roses which hope had so gaily entwined. 
Were withered and dead on the morrow. 

The bud of affection which sweetly began 
To yield its perfumes so enchanting, 

Was blighted by crosses which circled its span, 
iior the hand that might shade it was wanting. 

Where fond expectation was smiling serene. 
And pleasure the future was painting. 

There dull disappointn^ent now gloomy b seen. 
And joy's last look is fast fainting. 

The music of happiness just caught the ear, 

Without to her residence guiding ; 
Grief caught the last echo, and dropt a sad tear. 

Which will ne'er in the heart cease abiding. 

But tho' flown are the hopes that once cheer'd up 
the breast. 
Their remembrance tlio' sad, is yet pleasing ; 
The tbouuhts will still turn from the present, less 
blest ; 
And dwell on the past witliout ceasing. 

R. JARMAN. 

* See the Embellishment, illustrative of tlie 
above, page 129. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

QUBBN ELIZABBTH AND CECIL. 
ELIZABETH. 

I ADVISE thee again, churlish Cecil, 
how that our Edmond Spenser, whom 
thou calledst most nnconrteously a whi- 
ning whelp, hath good and solid reason 
for his complaint. God^s blood ! shall 
the lady that tieth my garter and shuffleth 
the smock over my head, or the lord 
that steddieth my chair^s back while I 
eat, or the other that looketh to ray 
buck-hounds lest they be mangy, be 
holden by me in higher esteem and es- 
tate, than he who hath placed me among 
the bravest of past times, and will as 
safely and surely set me down among 
the loveliest in the future. 

CECIL. 

Your Highness must remember he 
carouseth fully for such deserts .... a 
hundred pounds a year of uhclipt mo- 
nies, and a butt of canary wine. 

ELIZABETH. 

The monies are not enow to sustain a 
pair of grooms and a pair of palfreys, 
and more wine hath been drunken in 
my presence at a feast The monies 
are given to such men, that they may 
not incline nor be obligated to any vile 
or lowly occupation ; and the canary, 
that they may entertain such promising 
Wits as court their company and con- 
verse ; and that in such manner there 
may be alway in our land a succession 
of these heirs of Fame. He hath writ- 
ten, not indeed with his wonted fanci- 
fulness, nor in learned and majestical 
language, but in homely and rustic 
wise, some verses which have moved 
me ; and haply the more ap, in as much 
as they demonstrate to me that his genius 
hath been dampened by his adversities. 
Read them. 

CECIL. 

How much is lost when nei her heart nor eye 

Rose- winged Desire or fabling hope dereives; 
When boyhood with quick throb hath ceased to 

spy 
I The dubious apple Id the yellow leaves; 

When, spriofring from the turf where youth re- 
posed. 
We find butdesarts in the far-soufiht shore ; 
When the huge book of FaeryMand ties closed. 
And those strong brazen clasps will yield no 
more 

ELIZABETH. 

The said Edmund hath also furnished 
unio the weaver at Arras, John Blaquie- 



res, on my account,a description for some 
of his cunningest wenches to work at, 
supplied by mine own self, indeed as far 
as the subject matter goes, but set forth 
by him with figures and fancies, and 
daintily enough bedecked. 1 could have 
wished he had thereunto joined a fitir 
comparison between Dian. . . .no matter 
... he might perhaps have fared the bet- 
ter for it ... . but poets' wits, God help ^ 
them ! when did they ever sit close about 
them ! Read the poesy, not over-rich, 
and concluding very awkwardly and 
meanly. 

CECIL. 

Where forms the lotus, witli its level.leaves 
And solid blossoms, many floatmg iMes, 

What heavenly radiance swift dweudmg cleaves 
The darksome wave ! unwonted beauty smiles ! 

On its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower, 
On eveiy nymph, and twenty sate around— 

Lo! 'twas Diana .... from the sultry hour 
Hither she fled, nor fear'd she signt nor sound,. 

Unhappy youth! whom thirst and qui^er-reeds 

Drew to ihese haunts, whom awe torbade to fly. 
Three faithful dogs before him rais d their heads, 
ft. Aud Watched and wondered at that bxed eye. 

Forth »prang his favorite with her arrow 

Too latethe goddess hid wliat hand may hide. 
Of every uymph and every reed complam d. 
And dashed upon the bank the waters wide. 

On the prone head and sandalM feet they flew- 
Lo! slender hoofs and branching horns appear! 

The last marred voice not even the fiivorile knew. 
£ut bayed and iasteued on the upt»raiduig deer. 

Far be, chaste goddess, far from me and mine. 

The stream that tempts thee in the summer noon I 
Alas that vengeance dwells with charms divine— 



ELIZABETH. 

Psha ! give me the paper ; I fore- 
warned thee how it ended. . . .pitifully, 
pitifully. 

CECIL. 

I cannot think otherwise than that the 
undertaker of the aforecited poesy hath 
choused your highness; for 1 have seen 
painted, 1 know not where, the identi- 
cally same Dtan^ with full as many 
nymphs, as he calls them, and more 
dogs. So small a matter as a page of 
poesy shall never stir my choler, nor 
twitch my purse-stiring. 

ELIZABETH. 

I have read in Plinius and Mela of a 
runlet near Dodona, which kindled by 
approximation an unlighted torch and 
extinguished a lighted one. Now, Cecil, 
I desire no such jetty to be celebrated as 
the decoration of my court : in simpler 
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words, which your gravity may more 
easily understand, I would not from 
the fountain of Honour give lustre to the 
dull and ignorant, deadening and leaving 
in " cold obstruction" the lamp of li- 
terature and genius. I ardently wish 
my reign to be remembered ; if my ac- 
tions were different from what they are, 
I should as ardently wish it to be for- 
gotten. Those are the worst of suicides^ 
who voluntarily and prepensely stab or 
suffocate th^r tame, when God has 
commanded them to stand up on high for 
an ensample. We call him parricide 
who destroys the author of hLs exist- 
ence: tell me, what shall we call him 
who casts forth to the dogs and birds 
of prey its most faithful propagator and 
firm support I The parent gives us few 
days and sorrowful; the poet many and 
glorious ; the one (supposing him dis- 
creet and kindly) best reproves our faults; 
the other best remunerates our virtues. 

A page of poesy is a little matter : be 
it so : but of a truth I do tell thee, Cecil, 
it shall master full many a bold heart 
that the %>aniard cannot trouble ; it 
shall win to it full many a proud and 
flighty one, that even chivalry and manly 
comeliness cannot touch. 1 may shake 
titles and dignities by the dozen from 
my breakfast boards but I may not save 
those upon whose head I shake them 
from rottenness and oblivion. This 
year they and their sovran dwell together, 
next year they and their beagle. Both 
have names, but names perishable. The 
keeper of my privy-seal is an earl ; 
what then ^ — the keeper of my poultry- 
yard is a Caesar. In honest truth, a 
name given to a man is no better than a 
skin given to him : what is not natively 
his own, falls off* and comes to nothing. 

1 desire in future to hear no contempt 
of pen-men, unless a depraved use of 
the pen shall have so cramped them, as 
to incapacitate them for the sword and 
for the council-chamber. If Alexander 
was the great, what was Aristoteles who 
made him so ? Who taught him every 
art and science he knew, except three ; 
those of drinking, of blaspheming, and 
of murdering his bos^m -friends I Come 
along : I will bring thee back again 
nearer home. Thou mightest toss and 
tumble in thy bed many nights, and 
never eke out the substance of a stanza : 
but Edmund, if perchance 1 should call 
upon him for his counsel, would give 
roe as wholesome and prudent as any of 
you. We should indemnify such men 
tor the injustice we do unto them in not 
calling them about us, and for the mor- 
tification they must suffer at seeing their 
inferiors set before them. Eklmund is 



gprave and gentle : he complains of For- 
tune, not of Elizabeth,— 'of courts, not 
of Cecil. I am resolved, so help me 
God, he shall have no further cause for 
his repining. Go, convey unto him those 
twelve silver spoons, with the apostols 
on them, gloriously gilded ; and deliver 
into his hand these twelve large golden 
pieces, sufficing for the yearly mainte- 
nance of another horse and groom : be- 
sides which, set open before him with 
due reverence this bible, wherein he 
may read the mercies of God towards 
those who waited in patience for hit 
blessing ; and this* pair of cremisin 
silken hosen, which thou knowest I 
have worne only thirteen months, tak- 
ing heed that the heel-piece be put into 
good and sufficient restau ration, at my 
sole charges, by the Italian woman at 
Charing-cross — liy W. T. Landor, 

HONESTY 

Obliges us to make restitution, not only 
of that which comes to us by our own 
faults, but that which comes to us by the 
mistake of others. Though we get it by 
oversight, if we keep it when the over- 
sight is discovered, it is kept by deceit. 

HONOim, 

Like the shadow, follows those that flee 
from it, but flees from those that pursue 
it. 

FALSB MEN 

Are ready to tiiink others as false as 
themselves ; and they that bear ill-will 
to their neighbours, are resolved not to 
believe that their neighbours bear any 
good- will towards them. 



PARALLEL BETWEEN WASHING- 
TON AND BUONAPARTE. 

Ip we compare Washington and Buo- 
naparte, man to man, the genius of the 
former seems of a less elevated order 
than that o( the latter. Washington 
belongs not, like Buonaparte, to that 
race of the Alexanders and Cssars, who 
surpass the ordinary stature of mankind. 
Nothing astonishing attaches to his 
person; he is not placed on a vast 
theatre : he is not pitted against the 
ablest captains and the mightiest mo* 
narchs of his time; he traverses no seas ; 
he hurries not from Memphis to Vienna 
and from Cadiz to Moscow, he defends 
himself with a handful of citizens on a 
soil without recollections and without 
celebrity, in the narrow circle of the do- 
mestic heartlis. He fights none of those 
battles which renew the triumphs of 
Arbela and Pharsalia ; he overturns no 
thrones to i^e-compose others with their- 
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ruins; be plac^ not his foot on the 
necks oi kings ; he sends not word to 
them in the vestibules of bis palaces, 
Qu'ili R font trop attend re, et qa* Attlla 
■'ennnie. 

Something of Stillness envelopes the 
actions of Washington ; he acts delibe- 
rately : yoQ would say that he feels him- 
self to be the representative of the liberty 
of future ageS) and that he is afraid of 
compromising it. It is not his own desti- 
nies but those of liis country with which 
this hero of a new kind is charged ; he 
allows not himself to hazard what does 
not belong to him. But what light bursts 
forth from this profound obscurity ! — 
Search the unknown forests where glis- 
tened the sword of Washington, what 
will you find there 1 - graves 1 no! a 
world ! Washington has left the United 
States for a trophy of his field of battle. 

Buonaparte has not any one charac" 
teristic of this grave American : he fights 
on an old soil, surrounded with glory 
and celebrity ; he wishes to create no- 
thing but his own reno\)^n ; he takes 
upon himself nothing but his own ag- 
grandizement. He seems to be aware 
that his mission wiU be short, that the 
torrent which falls from such a height 
will speedily be exhausted : he hastens 
to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as men 
do a fugitive youth. Like the gods of 
Homer, he wants to reach the end of the 
world in four steps: he appears on 
every shore, he hastily inscribes his 
name in the annals of every nation ; he 
thl-ows crowns as he runs to his family 
and his soldiers ; he is in a hurry in his 
monuments, in his laws, in his victo- 
ries. Stooping over the world, with one 
hand he overthrows kings, and with the 
other strikes down the revolutionary 
giant ; but in crushing anarchy he stifles 
liberty, and finally loses his own in the 
field ofhis last battle. 

Each is rewarded according to his 
works : AVashington raises his nation 
to independence : a retired magistrate, 
he sinks quietly to rest beneath his pa- 
ternal roof, amid the regrets of his 
countrymen and the veneration of all 
nations. 

Buonaparte robbed a nation of its 
indepenjdence : a fallen emperor, he is 
hurried into an exile where the fears of 
the world deem him not safely enough 
imprisoned in the custody of the ocean. 
So long as, feeble and chained upon a 
rock, he struggles with death, Europe 
dares not lay down its arms. He ex- 
pires: this intelligence, published at 
the gate of the palace before which the 
^ conqueror had caused so many funerals 
to oe proclaimed, neither stops nor 



astonishes the passenger, — what had 
the citizens to deplore 3 

The republic of Washington subsists, 
whereas the empire of Buonaparte is 
destroyed: he died between the first 
and second voyage of a Frenchman, 
who found a grateful nation where he 
had fought for a few oppressed colonists. 

Washington and Buonaparte sprang 
from the b<^om of a republic : both born 
of liberty, the one was faithful to it, the 
other betrayed it. Their lot in futurity 
will be as different as their choice. The 
name of Washington will spread with 
liberty fM>m age to age ; it will mark the 
commencement of a nd w era for mankind. 
The name of Buonaparte also will be 
repeated by future generations ; but it 
will not be accompanied with any bene>- 
diction, and will frequently serve for 
authority to oppressors great or smalL 

Washington was completely the re- 
presentative of the wants, the ideas, the 
knowledge, and the opinions of his time; 
he seconded instead of thwarting the 
movement of mind ; he aimed at that 
which it was h^ duty to aim at : hence 
the coherence and the perpetuity of his 
work. This man, who appears not very 
striking, because he is natural and in 
his just proportions, blended his exist- 
ence with that of his country ; his glory 
is the common patrimony of growing 
civilization : his renown towers like one 
of those sanctuaries, whence flows an 
inexhaustible spring for the people. 

Buonajparte might, in like manner, 
have enriched the public domain: he 
acted upon the most civilized, the most 
intelligent, the bravest and the most 
brilliant nation of the earth. What rank 
would he occupy at this day in the uni- 
verse, if he had combined magnanimity 
with the heroic qualities which he pos- 
sessed — if, Washington and Buonaparte 
in one, he had appointed liberty the heir 
to his glory. But this prodigious giant 
did not completely connect his destinies 
with those of his contemporaries : his 
genius belonged to modern times, his 
ambition was of by-gone ages ; he did 
not perceive that the miracles of his life 
far surpassed the value of a diadem, and 
that this Gothic ornament would ill be- 
come him. Sometimes be advanced a 
step with the age, at others he retro- 
graded towards the past ; and whether 
he opposed or followed the current of 
time, by his immense strength he re- 
pelled the waves or hurried them along 
with him. In his eyes men were but an 
engine of power ; no sympathy subsisted 
between their happiness and his. He 
promised to deliver and he fettered them ; 
he secluded himself from them ; tliey 
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withdrew from him. The kings of Egypt 
placed their sepulchral pyramids not 
among flourishing fields, but amid sterile 
sands ; those vast tombs stand like 
eternity in the desert : in their image 
Buonaparte built the jnonumt&nt of his 
renown. Chateaubriand^ Trav. 



COLUMBUS'S FIRST ARRIVAL 
IN SPAIN. 

CoLUMBUSy upon discovering the trea- 
chery that had been practised upon him, 
in regard to the putting the scheme of 
discovering America in execution, by 
John II. King of Portugal, left his do- 
minions in disgust. This was in the 
year 1484.* Many writers have thought 
that he went to his native place Genoa; 
others that he proceeded to Venice. All 
this lies hidden in obscurity. His first 
appearance in Spain is given as follows, 
in Mr. Washington Irving's Biography 
-of this great man: — 
^Mt is interesting to notice the first ar- 
rival of Columbus in that country, which 
was to become the scene of his glory, and 
which he was to render so powerful and 
illustrious by his discoveries. In this we 
meet with one of those striking contrasts 
which occur in his eventful history. — 
The first trace we have of him in Spain, 
Is in the testimony furbished a few years 
after his death, in the celebrated law- 
suit between Ins son Don Diego, and 
the crown, by Garcia Fernandez, a phy- 
sician resident in the little sea-port of 
P&los-de-Moguer, in Andelusia. About 
half a league from that town stood, arid 
stands at the present day, an ancient 
convent of Franciscan fHars, dedicated 
to Santa Maria de Rabida. According to 
the testimony of the physician, a stranger 
on foot, accompanied by a young boy, 
stopped one day at the gate of the con- 
vent and asked of the porter a little bread 
and water for his child. While receiving 
this humble refreshment, the prior of the 
convent. Friar Juan Parez de Marchena, 
happening to pass by, was struck with 



r * It was about this time tbat he despatched his 
celebrated brother, Bartiioienaew Columbus, to 
Enifiand, to make pioposals relative to the dis- 
covery of America, to IJenry VII. Captivity, 
and other dtlays, loug prevented his reaching 
Euglarid. acd then his poverty was such, that he 
was a long time before he could fit himself to 
appear at court During thb time, he supported 
himself bv making maps and char/s. At last he 
laid his yilans before Henry, w^o, in the most 
extraordinary contradiction to his paltry and 
penurious character, seems to have received them 
with great encouragement. But as Bartlioiemew 
returned to Spain, he heard at Paris of the suc- 
cessful . arrival of bis brother from hb first 
voyage. 



the appearance of the stranger, and ob- 
serving from his air and accent that he 
was a foreigner, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and soon learned the 
particulars of his story. Tliat stranger 
was Columbus, accompanied by his son 
Diego. Whence he had come from does 
not clearly appear: that he was in des- 
titute circumstances is evident, from the 
mode of his way-faring ; he was on his 
way to the neighbouring town of Huelva, 
to seek his brother-in-law, who bad 
married a sister of his deceased wife.t 
The prior was a man of extensive in- 
formation. His attention had been 
turned in some measure to geographical 
and nautical science, probably from his 
vicinity tgiPaloSythe inhabitants of which 
were among the most enterprising na- 
vigators of Spain, and made frequent 
voyages to the recently discovered is- 
landt and countries on the African 
coast. He was greatly interested by the 
conversation of Columbus, and struck 
with the grandeur of his views. It was 
a remarkable occurrence in the mono- 
tonous life of the cloistered monk, that 
a man of such singular character, intent 
on so extraordinary an enterprise, should 
apply for bread and water at the gate of 
his convent. He detained him as his 
guest, and diffident of his own judgment, 
sent for a scientific friend to converse 
with him ; that friend was Garcia Fer- 
nandez, the physician of Palos, the same 
who furnishes this interesting testimony. 
Fernandez was equally struck with the 
appearance and conversation of the 
stranger. Several conferences took place 
at the old convent, and the project of 
Columbus was treated with a deference 
in the <|uiet cloisters of La Rabida,which 
it had in vain sought amidst the bustle 
and pretensions of a court — sages and 
philosophers. Hints, too, were gathered 
among the veteran mariners of Palos, 
which seemed to corroborate his theory. 
One Pedro de Velasco, an old expe- 
rienced pilot of the place, affirmed that 
nearly thirty years before, in the course 
of a voyage, he was carried by stress of 
weather so far to the north-west, that 
Cape Clear in Ireland lay to the east of 
him. Here, though there was a strong 
wind blowing from the west, the sea 
was perfectly smooth, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which he supposed (o be pro- 
duced by land being in that direction ; it 
being late in August, however, he was 
fearful of the approach of winter, and did 
not venture to proceed on the discovery. 



t Probably Pedro Correa, from whom he had 
received iniorntation of sixus oi land iu the west, 
observed near Puerto Santo. 
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** Fray Juan Perez possessed that 
hearty zeal in friendship, which carries 
good wishes into good deeds. Being folly 
persuaded that the proposed enterprize 
would be of the utmost importance to the 
country, he offered to give Columbus a 
fevourable introduction at court; and 
he advised him by all means to repair 
thither, and make his propositions to 
the Spanish sovereigns. Juan Perez 
was on intimate terms with Fernando de 
Talavera, prior of the monastery of Pra- 
do, and confessor to the Queen, a man 
high in royal confidence, and pos- 
sessing great weight in public affairs. 
To him he gave Columbus a letter, 
strongly recommending the adventurer 
and his enterprize to the patronage of 
Talavera, and requesting his friendly 
intercession with the King and Queen. 
As the influence of the church was pa- 
ramount in the court of Castile, and as. 
Talavera, from his situation as confessor, 
had the most direct and confidential com- 
munication with the Queen, everything 
was expected from his mediation. In the 
meantime, Fray Juan Perez took charge 
of the youthful son of Columbus, to 
maintain and educate him at his convent. 
The zeal of this worthy man, thus early 
enkindled^ never cooled; and many 
years afterwards, in the day of his suc- 
cess, Columbus looks back through the 
brilliant crowd of courtiers, prelates^ 
and philosophers, who claimed the ho- 
nour of having patronized his. enter- 
prize, and points to this modest friar, as 
one who had been most effectually its 
friend. He remained at the convent until 
the spring of 1476, when the court ar- 
rived in the ancient city of Cordova, 
where the sovereigns intended to as- 
semble their troops and make prepara- 
tions for a spring campaign against the 
Moorish Kingdom of Granada. Elated 
then with fresh hopes, and confident of 
a speedy audience, on the strength of the 
letter to Fernando de Talavera, Co- 
lumbus bade farewell to the worthy 
prior of La Rabida, leaving with him 
his child, and set out, full of spirits, for 
the Court of Castile. 



MODES op PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND IN 
THE REIGN OP ELIZABETH. 

It is a fact very little known that " the 
gallies" are mentioned in a statute late 
in the reign of Elizabeth, as a punish- 
ment not uncommon. Lord Coke, too, 
in his Institutes, speaks of them in the 
same light. There were three in the 
navy, even when the larger ships were 
in number not more than nineteen ; 
*♦ The Speedwell, the Try-ryghte, and 
theBlacke Galleye." 



Another singular and very terrific spe- 
cies of punishment we read of in ' I^- 
risons Description of Britain;' ** Such 
as having wals and bankes neare the 
sea, and doe suffer the same to decaie, 
after convenient admonition, whereby 
the water entereth and cirownetb up the 
country ; are, by a certaine custome, 
appreliended, condemned, and staked iu 
the breache; where they remayne for 
ever as parcell of the new waL" Y. 

THE ORIGIN OP WAPER CAKES BBIWO 
WROCOHT IN THE BORDERS OP ALL 
EOYPTAIN TAPESTY. 

For the OUo, 

Fuller, in his * Historie of the Holy 
Warre,' mentions, when Lewis IX. was 
prisoner at Cairo, hie was restored to his 
liberty on condition that the Christians 
should surrender up to them the city of 
Damietta, and pay for his ransom, and 
the devastations they had committed in 
Egypt, 400,000 pieces of silver, Lewis, 
for the security of this money, pawned 
to the Tnrks the Pyx and Host, (that is, 
the Body of Christ transubstantiated in 
the Eucharist) as his chiefest jewel, 
which he should be most careful to re- 
deem. Hence, in perpetual memory of 
this conquest, we ma^ see a wa€er-cake 
and a box always wrought in the bor- 
ders of that tapestry which is brought 
out of Egypt. R. 

MEN AND CANDLES. 

** An able cbymlit and ph>iician declare* his 
conviction, that it would be iiossibie t« 
tranimute dead bodies into candles.'* 

Time$,Jan 1.1888. 

Now this idea, which the philosopher 
cannot sufficiently admire, has already 
been practically illustrated. Voltaire 
tells us, that, during the Irish rebellion, 
the bodies of the English slain were most 
economically worked up into candles. 
A good wife complaining at the huck- 
ster's that the candles were not so good 
as they were wont to be— ' That arises,* 
replied the tradesman, < from the scar- 
city of tallow ; we can get but few dead 
Englishmen!' We cann^tt but regret 
that this important chemical truth was 
not enforced on the attention of the late 
Emigration CommiUee. The idea of tran- 
sportingien thousand human beings from 
their native land, is shocking to every 
benevolent breast; but what a grand 
work of political economy to transmute 
this superflux of humanity into candles ! 
There is a sublimity in the idea, together 
with evident profit. With this trpth in 
view, and with a redundant Irish popu- 
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lation, we may map oar fingers for the 
fatare at any chance of war with Rassia. 
We will not, at the present moment, 
bring into figures the number of candles 
which every Irish family — allowing one 
able-bodied man, one woman, and nine 
children to each— would produce ; but 
it is evident the product would be im- 
mense. * To be sure, from the natural 
irritability of the people, we do not be- 
lieve an Irishman would burn so well 
as a Hollander : there would, doubtless, 
be an occasional spluttering from the 
taper. But, after gravely considering 
the matter, we do not see why England, 
(it being ordered to such effect by the 
solemnity of an act of parliament,) having 
on her hand» a heavy Irish population, 
might not become a great exporting 
country. Notliing remains for the go- 
vernment but to advertise for contractors 
to furnish a certain number of journey- 
men tallow-chandlers with a sufficiency 
of pipe-staving, to be shipped immedi- 
ately for Ireland, when a due portion 
of the people being melted and hooped 
in the allotted casks, ships may be or- 
dered to take in the produce at the seve- 
ral sea- ports ; and th^ work is finished ! 
In considering this question, one 
knows not which sufficiently to admire — 
its ingenuity, or its evident humanity. 
But we would now speak of the philo- 
sophy- of the question ; or, rather, of 
those incidents which, in the adoption 
of the melting system in England, must 
give rise to philosophical disquisition. 
The dust of Alexander in a bung-hole is 
a startling mockery of human greatness; 
and yet we know not if a more painful 
sense of debasement, mingled with a 
touch of the ludicrous, would not be in 
the thought of the tallow of an Alexander 
— formed into the solitary rushlight of 
the wretched poor — depending from a 
nail in the empty cupboard. Cow per 
speaks of a candle in a strain which 
associates the taper with the most chill- 
ing and miserable attributes of want : 
it is in lite Winter Evening — 

The taper soon extinfuUhed, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold ftnger*i end^ 
Just when the da> declined. 

What a situation— what a change for 
one of the mighty ! It would be odd, 
too, to recognise, in the tapers of a ball- 
room, the remains of departed beauty. 
Contrasting the flame that shone from 
them with a recoUection of their living 
brightness, we might exclaim with Gray, 

K'en in their ashes live (heir wonted fires. 

The melting system, indeed, once be- 
come general, there would be no end to 
the philosophical observations that must 



arisefrom it— to the ludicrous and touch- 
ing contrarieties to which it must give 
place. Thus some future strolling actor 
might murder Otway and Shakspeare, 
before Kean, Young and Kemble, dwin- 
dled into the three tallow foot-lights! 
The gentlemen at Crockford^s might see 
to ruin new dupes by the last remains of 
former victims. A dead husband, placed 
in the bed-room, might gutter away in 
the candlestick on the nuptial night of 
his too-forgetful spouse. How many of 
our saints would be compelled to flare 
at masquerades and the opera ! Parson 
Irving, made into long sixes, might serve 
to illuminate the dressing-room of some 
future Grimaldi ; whilst Messrs. Eger- 
ton and Claremont of Covent Garden 
might cast a light upon the Hebrew vo- 
lume at the J^w's Synagogue. It would 
be a hard fate for the remains of a vege- 
table-dieted person to be used in any 
of our meat-markets, it would be no less 
hard for an author to fall into the hands 
of a trunk-maker — to afford a light for 
the pasting of well-remembered, unsold 
sheets. It would be grievous for a Pre- 
sident of a Royal Society to be crammed 
into a bottle, and placed in a back gar- 
ret, to twinkle the hours away, until 
the tenant — some tans-cullote brick- 
layer's labourer— staggered home, and 
puffed the ex-President out We won- 
der how a tailor would burn in the 
room of a creditor ; or how a timid lady 
would deport herself with pistols over 
the mantel-piece— or left alone with a 
party of carousingfox-hunters ! Gentle- 
men of economical dispositions would 
certainly be most desirable — they would 
make the most of themselves. Lawyers, 
for instance, it would, we imagine, be 
very hard to put out ; tax-gatherers 
would last for ever ; sinecurists would 
be most unprofitable burning. Not so 
with some long-winded members of- 
Parliament — the regular five-column 
men would be invaluable. Watchmen 
must sell at a reduced rate ; they would 
give a dull, sleepy light— moreover, 
xliaye a continual tendency to gather 
what housewives call thieves y about 
them. We wonder how Mr. Cobbett 
would burn !— certainly with great eco- 
nomy ; it would, however, we should 
think, be necessary to put him into a 
perforated lantern. Physicians and 
doctors would make but tolerable can- 
dles—they would always appear with 
"winding-sheets" in them. How it 
would irk/the heart of a country gentle- 
man— of a fine, unbending game-pre- 
server—one who had imprisoned his 
fifty poachers a season — to>e reduced 
into a " six," and compelled to witness 
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an illicit feast of hares from his own 
manor ! We should not like to see a 
Jewish rabbi apon the counter of a 
Christian pork-merchant, neither should 
we like to see a modem Brummel light 
his cigar at a Dr. Franklin. 

Impartially weighing the good with 
the evil of the melting system, we feel 
convinced that the good must preponde- 
rate. It would, to be sure^ throw the 
undertakers out of employment ; but then 
it would add considerably to the body of 
the tallow-chandlers. The mutes might 
tear their hat-bands into garters, tuck up 
their coat^sleeves^ and turn to their new 
trade. Besides, what tracts of church- 
yard ground might be brought into pro- 
fitable cultivation! We have not yet 
calculated how many quarters of wheat 
might be raised on la^ at present cum- 
bered with tombstones. If the relatives 
and friends of the departed would fain 
preserve some relict of the dead, they 
might empty the snuffers into rings and 
lockets, there would be an attractive and 
poetic sensibility in this. The custom 
would also present a continual moral — 
a memento mori would ever, at least at 
candlelight, be with us. One might spe- 
culate whether it was a second or third 
.cousin on the table, and moralize accor- 
dingly. In small vUlages, which would 
doubtless burn their own population, the 
genealogy of every candle might be accui- 
rately retained, and the taper spoken of 
with becoming respect Thus, when a 
light was required, the servant might be 
directed to * set up another Mr. Jones,* 
or ' put one of Mr.Tomkins on the table.' 
And can it be thought that these worthy 
personages, whilst they diffused light, 
would not also give birth to those serious 
reflections so fervently advocated by all 
holy men 1 Certainly, they must. On 
the general adoption of the system, that 
famous line — 

" Out. brief Candle!" * 
will have a pointed warning, especially 
if addressed to a short, bulky liver. 

We trust the public will think well of 
this proposition — that they will bring to 
its consideration a liberal and philoso- 
phic mind. After all, we think a candle- 
slick, whether of brass or silver, is a 
more decent temporary abode than five 
feet of wet earth. To be sure, some al- 
teration must be made in the Burial Ser- 
vice ; but we have bishops all sufficient 
for the task. For ourselves, we enter 
most heartily into the measure. We 
contemplate with singular complacency 
the possibility of our mortal remnant 

• In a literal translation of ilifar*tf//j into French, 
the line Is thu> happily rcnder«U ;— " Hortet court* 
chandtiUr 



giving light to a knot of good fellows ; to 
have the air about us impregnated with 
the spirit of wit and humour escaping 
from the talkers, to bend our flame as it 
were into a courteous recognition to- 
wards a late companion, who should so- 
licit us with his Havannah ; or, still 
better, to witness the studious hours of a 
friend, whose hand has scarcely ceased 
throbbing from our last grasp, to be pro- 
moted to his table, to burn over the vo- 
lume — perhaps a legacy from ourselves, 
to witness his thoughtful eyes bent stead- 
fastly upon the page, conning more than 
once some passage marked by the thumb- 
nail or the pencil of the dead. Surely, 
this is to cheat the worms for something ! 
Is the reader yet converted to the " new 
light 1" If no^ we leave him to the 
melancholy brightness of the lackered 
coffin-plate, and, as the deep-thoughted 
* Elia' has it, to the ^ angeP and * well- 
wrought cramp-irons.' We think Fat" 
ttaff would have been of our faith. How 
the old knight would have blazed over 
^ a sack posset !' But he. had too much 
fat in him to be made into any one can- 
dle. Like Komeoy he should have been 
' cut into little stars,* and used as flam- 
beaux *■ between tavern and tavern.* 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF fflSTORY. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER. 

With the following origin of the 
Teutons, we shall complete our account 
of the most celebrated of those orders of ^ 
knighthood that had their institution 
through the wars of Palestine. 

This military and hospitable order 
owes itsorigin,which took place in 1 191, 
to the piety of a German, who, in the 
time of the Holy- war lived at Jerusalem, 
and erected a house for the reception and 
maintenance of such of his countrymen 
as resorted to Palestine as pilgrims. To 
the above house they added an oratory, 
by permission of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, which was dedicated to the Holy 
Virgin. Soon a^er, a number of gentle- 
men of Germany contributed towards 
the enlargement of this charity, and, in 
1191, they were joined by several others 
from Bremen and Lubeck, whereupon 
they, at their joint expense, erected a 
splendid hospital at Acre, and assumed 
the title jof Teutonic Knighttyor brethren 
of the Hospital of our Lady of Mount 
Sion, under the auspices of Henry, the 
then King of Jerusalem, the Patriarch, 
and a number of Christian princes. 

About this time, the Emperor Frede- 
rick the First, surnamed Barbarossa, 
undertook the crusade, to recover the 
Holy Land from Saladin, the Soldan of 
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Egypt. To perfect this undertaking, a 
vast assemblage of the nobility and 
gentry of Germany offered their ser- 
vices, and in every attack made by Fre- 
derick against the infidels, they signa- 
lized themselves by their courage and 
fidelity ; but the Emperor^s death hap- 
pening whilst they were in the midst- of 
their victories, these valiant men found 
themselves engaged in besieging Acre 
without a leader : they, therefore, chose 
Frederick Duke of Suabia, and Henry 
Duke of Brabant, for their generals, — 
under whose banners they fought with 
so much bravery at the taking of Acre, 
that Henry King of Jerusalem instituted 
an order in their favour, and. with the 
Patriarch and other princes formed the 
statutes in accordance with those of the 
Knights Hospitallers and Templars. 

The statutes set forth that the knights 
should be well'bom ; that they should 
defend the Christian Church and Holy 
Land, and hospitably entertain pilgrims 
of their nation; and finally, that they 
should call themselves Knights of our 
Lady of Mount Sion. The Emperor 
(Henry VI.) and Pope Celestin HI. or- 
dered that they should live according to 
the rules of the regular canons of Saint 
Augustine, and that their mantles and 
standards should be white, having there- 
on a sable cross, in form similar to that 
of the Knights Hospitalars. Hereupon 
the King of Jerusalem, by the authority 
of the Emperor of Germany, created the 
first knights, to the number of forty, 
making Henry-a-Walpot their first 
grand-master. The order, now firmly 
established, went on, greatly increasing 
in wealth, caused by the liberal bene- 
factions they received from Christian 
princes. During the mastery of Henry 
of Saltza, these knights rescued John, 
the son of Henry King of Jerusalem, in 
a battle that \ras lost by the Christians 
against Conradin King of Syria; for 
which timely service, the above John 
granted to be borne by them the proper 
arms of the kingdom of Jerusalem. — 
After this, the Duke of Masovia, in Po- 
land, granted to them all the lands 
whidi they should take from the Tartars 
in Prussia, which grant was confirmed 
by the Pope and Emperor. In this war 
they were so successful, that a very 
short period had elapsed before they 
cleared the country of the jpagans, and 
possessed themselves of Livonia and 
Courland ; and having founded several 
churches, towns, and castles, and plant- 
ed some German colonies, they passed 
into Russia, and there established the 
Christian religion. Whilst the order 



was performing these feats, they re- 
ceived information that the town of Acre 
had been taken by the Sultan of Egypt, 
in 1291 ; and that the knights there had 
been compelled to return to Germany. 
The principal house of the order was 
established at Marpurg, in Hessia^ and 
afterwards translated to Marienburg, a 
town of their founding, in Prussia. 

The prosperity of the order was now 
beginning to be obscured by dissension. 
The Prussians, thinking themselves ty- 
rannically oppressed, complained of 
them to Casimir the King of Poland, 
who, for (he wrongs they had committed, 
made the Grand Master, Lewis Erlin- 
sufe, for the future, instead of consider- 
ing himself a free prince of the empire, 
enter into an agreement to perform ho- 
mage to himself as his lord and master. 
The successors of Lewis considered this 
act prejudicid to themselves, and re- 
sisted it by every means in their power, 
but w ithout effect, for the King of Poland, 
in spite of their resistance, compelled 
them to act up to it, and perform their 
homage. 

At length Albert, Marquis of Bran- 
denburgh. Grand Master of the order, 
abjured the Roman Catholic religion, for 
the doctrines of Luther, and at the same 
time treated with the King of Poland for 
the absolute mastery of Prussia, offering 
to do homage for the same to the crown 
of Poland. After this agreement had 
been entered into with the King of Po- 
land, he abdicated the dignity of Grand 
Master of the order, subjugated Prussia, 
and expelled all the knights that re- 
fused to follow his example. Upon 
these reverses, the Teutons retired to 
Mariendal in Franconia. This expul- 
sion, according to some writers, has 
been looked upon as the dissolution of 
the order. 

The Teutons, when in the fulness of 
their strength, were considered the most 
powerful of all the orders that existed 
in Europe ; but at their subversion the 
order was divided into two branches^ 
the first for Roman Catholics, who take 
the oath of celibacy, and have a house 
at Mergentheim in Germany, wherein to 
transact their affairs. The ensign worn 
by this branch is a cross patonce sable, 
thereon a cross fleury gold, over all on 
the centre an escutcheon gold, charged 
with the imperial eagle black, and worn 
round the neck, pendent to a gold chain. 

The second branch is for Protestants ; 
they possess a house at Utrecht, in which 
all their affairs are transacted, and their 
secretary resides. The manner of ad- 
mission is thus. If any of the nobles of 
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Holland propose a son to be a knight, 
hU name is entered in tbe register, and 
a large sara of money is paid for the ase 
of the poor maintained by the order, and 
the person whose name is enrolled sao 
ceeds in rotation. 

Upon the death of a Knight, the first 
on the list is summoned to attend the 
chapter, and bring with him proofs of 
his Nobility for four generations, both 
on the father and mother^s side ; if not, 
he is struck out of the list. 

The ensign of this branch is a cross- 
pattee, enamelled white, surmounted 
with another black ; above the cross is 
a ball, twisted white and black. It is 
worn about the neck, pendent to a broad 
black watered ribbon. The same cross 
is embroidered on the left breast of the 
upper garment of each knight. R. J. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— No. IX. 

THE HARVEST OF THE SAVAGES. 

MAPLE SUGAR HARVEST. 

The juice of the maple was and still is 
collected by the Savages twice a year. 
The first collection takes place about the 
end of February, March, or April, accord- 
ing to the latitude of the country in 
which the sugar-maple grows. The li- 
quor collected after the slight night- 
frosts, is converted into sugar by being 
boiled over a strong fire. The quantity 
of sugar obtained by this process differs 
according to the qualities of the tree. 
This sugar, light ot digestion, and of a 
greenish colour, has an agreeable and 
somewhat acid taste. 
The second collection takes place when 
the sap of the tree has not sufficient con- 
sistency to become sugar. This sap is 
condensed into a sort of treacle or syrup, 
which, dissolved in spring water, fur- 
nishes a cooling beverage during the 
heats of summer. 

Great care is taken, to preserve the 
maple- woods of the red and white spe- 
cies. The most productive maples are 
those the bark of vhich looks black and 
scabby. iThe Savages conceive that these 
appearances are occasioned by the black 
red-headed wood- pecker, which pierces 
such trees in which the sap is most 
abundant They consequently respect 
this wood- pecker as an intelligent bird 
and a good spirit. 

About four feet from the ground, two 
holes are made in the trunk of the maple 
three-quarters of an inch deep,.and bored 
obliquely, upward, to facilitate the effu- 
sion of the sap. 



These first two incisions are turned to 
the south ; two similar ones are made 
towards the north. These holes are 
afterwards bored, according as the tree 
yields its sap, to the depth of two inches 
and a half. 

Two wooden troughs are placed on the 
two sides of the tree facing the north 
and south, and tubes of elder are intro« 
duced into the holes, to conduct the sap 
into these troughs. 

Every twenty-four hours, the sap 
which has run off is removed ; it is car- 
ried into sheds covered with bark, and 
boiled in a- pan of water, care being 
taken at the same time to skim it. When 
it is reduced to one-half by the action of 
a clear fire, it is poured into another pan, 
in which it is again boiled till it h£» ac- 
quired the consistence of a syrup. Being 
then taken from the fire, it is allowed to 
stand for twelve hours. At the expiration 
of that time it is emptied into a third 
(.tan; but care must be taken not to 
shake the sediment deposited at the bot- 
tom of the liquor. 

The third pan is in its turn set upon 
charcoal half-burned and without flame. 
A little fot is thrown into this syrup, to 
prevent its boiling over. When it begins 
to be ropy, it must be poured into a 
fourth and last wooden vessel, called the 
cooler, A strong female keeps stirring it 
round without stopping, with a cedar 
stick, till it acquires the grain of sugar. 
She afterwards runs it off into bark 
moulds, which give to the coagulated 
fluid the shape of small conical loaves ; 
the operation is then finished. 

In making molasses only, the process 
ends with the second boiling. 

The maple juice keeps running for a 
fortnight, and this fortnight is a conti- 
nued festival. Every morning the ma- 
ple-wood, usually irrigated by a stream 
of water, is visited. Groups of Indians 
of both sexes are dispersed at the foot 
of the trees ; the young people dance or 
play at different games, the children 
bathe under the inspection of the Sa- 
chems. Chateaubriand^ s Travels, 



Science anft art* 

PROCESS FOR PREPARING INDBLIBLB 
WRITING INK. 

Make a saturated solution of indigo and 
madder in boiling water, and in such pro- 
jportion as to give a purple tint, add to it 
irom one-sixth to one-eighth of its weight 
of sulphuric acid, according to the thick- 
ness and strength of the paper to be used. 
This makes an ink which flows pretty 
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freely from the pen ; and when writing 
which has been executed with it is expo- 
sed to a considerable but gradual heat 
from the fire it becomes completely black, 
the letters being burnt in and charred by 
the action of the sulphuric acid. If the 
acid has not been used in sufficient quan- 
tity to destroy the texture of the paper and 
reduce it to the state of tinder, the colour 
may be discharged by the oxymuriatic 
and oxalic acids and their compounds, 
though not without great difficulty. When 
the full proportion of acid has been em- 
ployed, a little crumpling and rubbing of 
the paper reduces the carbonaceous mat- 
ter of theletter^ to powder, but by putting 
a black ground behind them, they may be 
preserved, and thus a species of indelible 
writing-ink is procured, (for the letters 
are in a manner shaped out of the paper) 
which might be useful for some purpo- 
ses ; perhaps for the signatures of bank 
notes. Brande*8 JournaL 

ADULTERATION OP 8ULPH. OP QUININE. 

S^me chemists having chosen to 
adulterate this recently discovered and 
highly beneficial medicine, by mixing it 
with sugar, the following is a method 
proposed to physicians and pharmaco- 
polists to detect this new species of fraud. 
Dissolve the salt in water, and precipi- 
tate the quinine by carbonate of potash. 
Filter the liquid, and evaporate to dry- 
ness; the residue being treated with 
alcohol, the latter dissolves the sugar 
and leaves the sulphate of potash, and 
the excess of carbonate untouched ;^ on 
evaporating the alcohol, the sugar is ob- 
tained quite pure. 

MEDICAL VIRTUES OF THE SPIDER^S WEB 

Dr. Jackson, in his work on fever, 
pronounces that the web of the spider 
prevents the recurrence of febrile parox- 
ysms more effectually than bark ox arse- 
nic, or any other remedy employed for 
that purpose itis administered in pills 
of five grains every fourth or fifth hour, 
the patient being previously prepared by 
the usual evacuants. It is said to be flse- 
ful also in spasmodic affections of various 
kinds, asthma, periodical head-aches, 
and general irritability ; also as an ap- 
plication to ulcerated and irritable sur- 
faces, 'the web should be that of the 
black spider, found in cellars, and dark 
and damp places. 

9incrtf0t(ana. 



detracting from the merit of others. One 
day, when Pope Eugenio IV. was at Flo- 
rence, a lad of ten years old was intro- 
duced to his Holiness, in the presence of 
the CardinaL The youth addressed the 
Pope in a speech which for gravity and 
wisdom much exceeded his years. *' It 
is common,'' observed Angelotto, when 
the rest of the audience praised the ora- 
tion, '^ for young persons endowed with 
premature talents to fall into early decay 
of parts." " Then, my Lord Cardinal," 
replied the lad, " you must have had 
very extraordinary talents when you 

was young." 

EPIGRAM. 
The following is paraphrased from a 
Latin Epigram, written by Godfrey, a 
prior of Winchester, in the year 1 100, 

THE MODEST BEGGAR. 

When Titus duburses, in hour convivial. 

Large gifts to his friends, they in worth are but 

trivial ; 
But when in small portions, his wealth he dis- 
penses, 
Tho' trifling their bulk.yet their value immense is. 
This fashion my modesty suits to a tittle. 
So Titus, be sure that you give me but little. 

SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 

This Pope was so great an admirer of 
Queen Elizabeth in her young days, 
that he was often heard to wish for an 
evening's conversation with her : ^' The 
produce," (said the sanguine Pontifi*,) 
'* must have been an Alexander." 

ANECDOTE OF A SPANIARD. 

A Spanish gentleman, who had but 
one eye, used frequently to attend a ten- 
nis court, whenever any match of skill 
was played there. One day, the ball was 
so violently struck against the other eye, 
as in a moment to deprive him of the use 
of it. He bowed to the company, and 
without apparent emotion, left the court, 
saying " Bnenon NochetT " God night, 
gentlemen!" 

EPIGRAMS. 

For the Olio. 
THE HEAD AND THE FEET. 

The head of a sober man governs his feet. 

And his reason assists him to gain wisdom's seat ; 

But if, should he louder by reason be led. 

The feet of a tipsy man govern his head. P. 

EXAMPLE. 

If thou hast foes, direct thy steps so clean, 
'Jhat not a shadow of the track be seen :— 
Thou, by Example, wilt their rancour cure, 
And, by their silence, peace of life insure. P. 



CARDINAL ANGELOTTO* 

This character, notorious for the weak- 
ness of his intellect, and the meanness of 
his disposition, was extremely fend of 



ON TOM SMART, A NOTED SLOVEN. 

Thy w^tl-knowu name is ill applied. 

To nature, or loart ; 
For thou art so devoid of pride, 

Thou'rt anyUiing h\xt~Smart. " P. 
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DATE. DATS. 
March 9 SUN 



) Mond. 



jrd Sun. io Leot 
Lb««on« for the 

Day. 
J9 cb. Gen. morn 
19 ch. Geo. evea. 
St. Gregory. 
Noon*! lait Qyar, 

I8111 aft 5 rooTD. 

St. Dractovaeus, 

died 580. ' 
Sun riilTm aft 6 
-sets 43ni aft 6 
Hi|rh Wat(>r, 
36ni after 9 morn. 
14ni after 10 even 



I Toes. 



13 Wed. 



ISThur. 



UPrid. 



DIARY. 



DATB. 



CORRB8PONDINO CHRONOLOOT. 



March 9 St. Gregory Njwfen was the younger brother of St. 
Basil ; he became bishop of Nyssa. in Cappadocla. 
but was deposed by (he Arian faction. He drew up 
the Nicene Creed, by order of the Council of Con- 
stantinople. He died a.d. 400^ 
1811. Faui attack of the English on Bergen.op. 
Zoom, under Sir T. Graham. »crB««i op 



10 



St Eulo{;iu8 



St. Gregory the 

Great. 

Sun ris 1 <m aft 6 

— sets 47in aft 6 

High Water, 

&im after 10 morn 

I after II even 



St. Nicephorus 



15 Sator 



St. Boniface 
Sun rises 9m aft 6 
sets 51m aft 5 
High Water, 
.1«m after 13 morn 
4rm after 1 even 



M, Zaehary 
Sew Moon. 
S8m aft 9 even 



1636. Sir Hugh Myddleton died on this day. He 
wasa native of Denbigh, and a citizen of London, 
to which city he rendered the most important 
service, in supplying it with water, by unitinr 
two streams in Hertfordshire and Middiesez. and 
conveying the same through various soil, for a 
course of sixty miles. The effecting of this junctidn 
took five years to complete. j v «« 

1792. Expired John, Earl of Bute, a nobleman who 
for some time directed the education of George III. 
He was prime minister in the early part of the late 
reign. 

^®??* .?**.**• ^^i""'" West, Esq. the celebrated 
historjcal painter, and President of the Ooval 
Academy, at at 83. »«j»« 

11 St. Buloglus was elected Archbishop of Toledo, but 
before his consecration, he was put to death by the 
Saracens at Cordova, in 859. 
1.U4. On this day was born Torquato Tasso the 
celebratedauthor of Jerusalem Delivered, at Sor- 
rento».in the kingdom of Naples. 

last. Gregory was bom In 6*4. He was appcioted 
praetor of the city of Rome, but being iSdined 
to a religions I tfe, he retired to the monastery of 
St ^Andrew, of wh ch he became abbot. On the 

h/*S.**I T^'Sl*"' i? ^* *•« '^«» «'««*«> Pope, 
He died in 604. He sent Austin, the monk, to 
convert the English to Christianity. 

1712. Queen Anne announcoil in the Royal Ga- 

! sette her intention (o touch publicly for the evil. 

17IS. On this day was published the first number of 
the Guardian, under the direction of Steele and 

I Addison. 

1835. Died the Rev. Robert Bland, author of the 
Four Slaves of Cvthera. a poetical romance, and 
several other works of a classical nature. 

13 St. Nicephorus was Patriarch of ConsUntloonle. 
and died a.d. 888. '^^ 

1T91. Dr. Herschel on this day discovered the 
planet called the Georgium Sidns. 

' 14 St. Boniface was a native of Fngland, and sent by 
Gregory II. to convert the Germans. He was 
slain by some peasants of Friesland, In 754. 

1757. The brave'Admiral Byng shot at Portsmouth, 
a victim 4o political persecution. 

1799. Died at Bath. at. 89, Wm. Melmoth, author 
of FItzosborne's Letters, and the translator of 
Pliny and Cicero's Epistles. 

1803. Expired, jbt. 80, Frederick Klopstock, the 
author of the Messiah. 



15 St. Zaehary was Pope, and died A d. 763. 

41, B. C. Julius CsBsar was assassinated by Brutus 
and his associates, in the Senate House, at Rome, 
in the 56th year of his age. 

1784. Expired, Dr. Thomas Franklin, the author 
of the Earl of Warwick, a Tragedy, and transla- 
tor of Phalarls, Sophocles, and liuclan, which 
performances evince abilities and genius of the 
first order. 
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ACCOUNT OF MOUNT iETNA 

AKD 

ITS ERUPTIONS. 

*' This mi^ty and imposing mountain, 
which rises in solitary grandenr to the 
bdght of above ten thousand feet, and 
embraces a circumference of one hundred 
and eighty miles, is entirely composed of 
lavas, which, whatever subordinate dif- 
ferences may exist betweoi them, all pos- 
sess the appearance of having be^ ejected 
above the surface of water, and not under 
pressure. 

'' In the structure of this mountain, 
every thing wears alike the character of 
vastness* The products of the eruptions 
of Vesuvirs. may be said almost to sink 
into insigniicence, when compared with 
these coulees, some of which are four or 
five miles in breadth, fifteen in length 
1^ from fifty to one hundred feet in 
thicknete, and the chan^ made on the 
coast by Uiem are sa considerable, that the 
natural boundaries between the sea and 
l«aid seem ahnost to depend upon the move- 
ments of tlM volcano. 

'' The height too tf iEtna is so great. 

Vol. I. L 



that the lava frequently finds less resist- 
ance in piercing the flanks of the moun- 
tain, than in riang to its summit, and has 
in this manner formed a number of minor 
cones, many of which possess their res- 
pective craters, and have given rise to con- 
sid^able streams of lava. 

" Hence an ancient poet has very hap- 
pilv tem:^ Uiis volcano the parent of Si- 
cilian mountains, an expression strictly ap- 
plicable to .the relation which it bears to 
the hills in its immediate neighbourhood, 
all of which have been fonuM by succes- 
sive ejections of matter from its interior. 

** The grandest and most original fea- 
ture indeed in the physiognomy of Etna, 
is the zone of subordinate volcanic bills 
with which it is encompassed, and which 
looks like a. court of subaitern princes 
waiting upon their sovereign. 

** CS these^ some are covered with ve- 
getation, others fire bare and arid, their 
relative antiquity being probably denoted 
by the p regress vegetation has made uron 
their su ^face, and ttie extraordmary diffe^ 
ence tb ^t exists in this respect seems to in- 
dicate that •the mountain, to which they 
owe their origin, must have been in a 
10— Saturdat, Maboh 15, 1828. 
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fltote of activity^ if not at a period antece- 
dent to the commencement of the piesent 
order of things, at least at a diirtance of 
time exceedingly remote. 

*' The silence of Homer on the spH^ject , 
of the eruptions of Etna is indeed often 
quoted in proof .of the more modem date 
of this volcano ; but to such negative 
evidence we have to oppose the potiiive 
statement of Diodorus Siculus, who notices 
an eruption long anterior to the age of 
this poet^ as he says that the Sicani, who 
with the exception of the fabulous Cyclops 
and Lestrigons, were the first inhabitants 
of the island, and who are admitted on all 
ffldes to have possessed it considerably be- 
fore the Trojan war, deserted the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Etna in consequence of 
the terror caused by the eruptions of the 
volcano. 

^' This is confirmed by Dionysus Hali- 
camassus^ who states that the Siculi^ who 
passed over from Magna Grsecia about 
eighty years before the Trojan war, first 
took possession of that part of the island 
which had been deserted oy the Sicanians 
10 that it is probable that the mountain was 



at that poiod tolerably tranquil j and sop- 
posing no eruption to have taken plaice 
irom that time till the age of Homer^ it is 
by no means nnhkely, mat in a barbarous 
age^ the tradition o( events so remote may 
have been in great measure effaced, and 
thus have nev^ reached the ears of the 
Greek poet. 

" The earliest histcman by whom the 
volcano has been noticed is Thucydideswho 
says, that up to the date of the Pelopone- 
sian war, wnich commenced in the year 
431 B. 0. three eruptions had taken place 
from Mount Etna, since Sicily was peo- 
pled by the Greeks. It is probably to 
one of these that Pindar has alluded in his 
first Pythian Ode, written according to 
He3rn£, in consequence <^ the victory 
obtamed by Hiero in the year 470 B. U. 
It may be remarked that this poet parti- 
cularly sp&aks of the streams of lava 
which if we may judge from Vesuvius, 
are less usual concomitants of the first 
eruptions of a volcano. 
. '' Diodorus Siculus mentions an efup- 
tion subsequent to the above, namely m 
the 96th Olymp. or 396 years B. G. 
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wMch stopped tha CaTthaginian annyin 
Uieir marcn against STracose The 
, stream may be seen on tne eastern slope 
of the mountain near Giarre, extending 
over a breadth of more than two miies^ 
and having a length of twenty-four from 
the summit of the mountain to its final 
termination in the sea. The spot in ques- 
tion is called the Bosco di Aci ; it con- 
tains many large trees, and has a partial 
coating of vegetable mould, and it is seen 
that this torrent covered lavas of an older 
date which existed on the spot. 

*' Four eruptions are recorded to have 
happened between this period and the 
century immediately proceeding the Chris- 
tian era, during which latter epoch the 
mountain seems to have been in a state 
of frequent agitation, so that it is noticed 
by the poets amonff the signs of the anger 
of the gods at the death of Caesar. 

^* After this for about a thousand years 
Its erupdons are but little noticed, but 
during the last eight centuries they have 
succeeded each other with considerable 
rapidity. Referring however to the chro- 
nological list of me eruptions of the 
mountain for a. q)ecification of these, I 
shall here merely allude to such as have 
produced some remarkable change in the 
character of the country. 

'* In the memorable eruption of 1669, 
a rent twelve inches in len^ took place 
on the flank of the mountain above iVico- 
lise, about-half-way between Catania and 
the summit, and from this fissure descend- 
ed a torrent of melted matter, which con- 
tinued flowing for several mUes. destroyed 
a part of Catania, and at length entering 
the sea, formed a little promontory, which 
serves to arrest the fury of the waves in 
that quarter, at the same time the accu- 
mulation of matters ejected, raised on the 
mountain two conical hills called the 
Monti Mossi, which measure at their 
base, about two Italian miles, and are 
in height more than three hundred feet 
above uie slope of the mountain, on which 
they are placed." Ferrara, 

The earliest eruption of Etna that is 
recorded, was about 480 years before 
drist, and there were nine others before 
that epoch, besides one of the Eolian Isles 
and one of Ischia. Vesuvius had no erup- 
tion during this period, nor is any pre- 
vious one known, although it is certain 
that there must have been eruptions more 
ancient than any that are recorded of 
Etna, and the same remark may be made 
of Etna itself . 

From the birth of Christ to 1824, there 
were only six eruptions of Etna ; in the 
mean time there were nine of Vesu- 
vius. 

In 1198^ die Solfaterra was inflamed. 



and in 1302 there was an eruption of 
Mount Epemeo in Ischia. From 1329 to 
1719 there were forty -two eruptions of 
Etna, not quite one to a century. Vesu- 
vius gave in the same time, or rather 
from 1306 to 1822, forty-two eruptions ; 
.the ratio of time a little more. 

^'It appears from this table that the 
nearest coincidence between the eruption 
of the two volcanos was in 1694 and in 
1811, when they occurred within a month 
of each other, and that on eight several 
occasions an interval of less than half a 
year elapsed between them, viz. that of 
Vesuvius December 2, 1754, was followed 
by one of Etna on March 2, 1755 ; Vesu- 
vius August 3, 1779, by Etna May 18, 
1780 ; Vesuvius October 31, by Etna 
July 28, 1787 ; Etna June, 1788, by 
Vesuvius February, 1799 ; agam followed 
by one of Etna in June^ same year ; Etna 
March 27, 1809, by Vesuvius December 
10, 1809 ; Vesuvius October 12, 1811, 
by Etna October 25, 1811 ; again fol- 
lowed by Vesuvius December Si, same 
year ; Vesuvius May 27, 1819, by Etna, 
November 25, same year." 



ORj 

'Pxthy Remarkt and Maximt, collected 
from variotu Sources, 

NATUBB 

Is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 
seldom extinguished. Force maketh 
nature more violent in the return, doc- 
trine and discourse maketh nature less im- 
portune, but custom only doth alter and 
subdue nature. 



This passion '* predominates in every 
mind, till it has been suppressed by fre- 
quent disappointments.*' 



In great (dace are thrice servants, ser* 
vants of the sovereign or state, servants 
of fame, and servants of business, so as 
they have no freedom, neither in their 
persons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
timea. 

tow COMPANY. 

He that sinks to a familiarity with 
persons much below his own level, will 
be constantly weighed down by his base 
connexions ; and though he may easily 
plunge still lower, he will find it almost 
impossible ever to rise again. 
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oooD HUMora 
Is a state between gaiety and tmcon- 
cenij the act or emanation of a mind at 
leisure to regard the gratification. 

THa woaLD 
Is like a rast sea, mankind like a yes- 
ad sailing on its tempestuous bosom. Our 
Drudence is its sails ; the senses serve us 
for oars^ good or bad fortune are the 
favourable or contrary winds^ and the 
Judgment is the rudder. 

cENScaa 
Is the tax, a man pays to the public for 
being eminent. It is a folly for an eminent 
man to think of escaping, and a weakness 
to be effected by it. 

PBDAHTRT 

PaocBiDS from much reading and little 
undetstaadhig. A pedant amoi^ men 
of learning laid sense, may be likened 
to an iffnorant person giving an account 
of a poute conversation. 

SOCIITT 

Is cemented by laws, upheld by reli- 
gion, endeared by manners, and adorned 
by arts. — ^ 

mrsTBar. 

Thb feeling excited by mystery, is, a 
union of wonder and curiosity, and when 
the mystery is deep, becomes a sublime, 
and at the same time, a humbling emotion. 
Having its foundation in a pnnciple of 
order, it necessarily involves the higher 
powers of intellect, and affords, what phi- 
loMBophers have sometimes been at a loss to 
find, a eround of distinction between man 
and the brutes We may therefore esteem 
it, notwithstanding it implies ignorance, an 
evidence of our dignity, u is obvious 
also, that it must most frecjuently arise in 
contemplative and philosophic minds. 



JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 



. SDBJICT Of TBI ILLUSraATIOir 

Discovaas the rencontre of Argantes the 
bold and courageous Saracenic leader, 
and general challenger of the chieftains 
of &e Christian army, widi Otho one of 
its leaders. 

The point of action is were Amntes 
has subaued the valiant Otho, and charges 
him to yield to the force of his all-con- 
quering arms. 

WhOt Tancred lost in deepest thought ap. 
pear*d, 
Nor raw the Fagaot nor his challenge heard, 
Impetiumt Olho •parr'd hit foaming horse» 
And enter'd first the Uet with eager course. 



Thto knight, before, by tUrat of glory flr'd. 
With other warriors to the fight aspir'di 
And yielding then to Tancred*s nobler claim, 
Mix*d with the throng that to attend him came: 
Bat when he thus th' enamour'd yonth beheld. 
All motionless, neglectftil of the field. 
Eager he starts t' attempt the glorious deed ; 
Less swift the tiger's or the panther's speed I 
Aminst the mighty Saracen he press'd, 
"^Unio sadden idac*d his pondo^us spear in 

rest. 
But Tancred now, recovering flrom his trance 
Saw fearless Otho to the fight advance : 
Forbear 1 the field is mine 1 (aloud he cries)— 
In vain he calls, the knight regardless flee. 
Th* i ndig n an t prince behela with rage and 

shame) 
He bluah'd another should defirand his name. 
And reap th' expected harrest of his fkme. 
And now Argantes, f^om his vaUant foe. 
Full on his helm reeehr'd the migh^ blow. 
With greater force the Pagan's JaTeUa struck » 
The pointed steel thro' shield and corslet 

broke I 
Prone fell the Christlaa ttmodering on the 

saadi * 
Unmov'd the Saracen his seat maintained i 
And, from on high, inflam'd with lofty pride. 
Thus to the prostrate kniriit insulting cry 'd t 
Yield to my anas I suAce the glory thine 
To dare with one In e<lual combat join. 
Not so (cried Otho) are we fhun'd to yield. 
Nor is so soon tb» Christian courage qildl'd i 
Let others with excuses hide my shame, 
*TiM mine to perish, or avenge my fune 1 

Book VI. 



- REJECTED LOVE. 
For the Olio. 

Blow, blow, ye winds, thy m%hty power 

Adieu I thou misty shore. 
Farewell for aye, thou lovely floirer, 

I ne'er ehall see thee more. 

Bage on, rage on, eonsnmlng fire,- 
Pierce deep, thou rancorous dart. 

And deeper sdll, I court your ire. 
Though deadly is thy i 



Welcome to me, thy dying glow. 

And welcome^ death, thy mace } 
Gladsome I greet the Idncuy blow. 

That, creeping, comes apace. 

StiU ii) my wayward flickering dreams. 

That seraph form I see^ 
And in that eycv there sweetly gleama 

A ray of lore on BMi 

But transient are those dreams, alaS ! 

And Alsely shines that ray. 
In moefcery's guile, from me they paasp 

Like fhbry-love, away. 

I met her in her halls of pride* 

Amid the masy throi^r* 
I saw her in her bowers glide 

With earelesi step, along. 

Bum on, bum on, thou ruln'd wreck. 

Drink deep of sorrow's brine, 
Encompass'd is that envied neck, 

By happier arms than thine. 

* See the Embellishment, iUustrative of the 
above, page Itf. 
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I f«ii her in her bride*t array. 

And lorAj was her mltn. 
And peerleaa did she look that day. 

And happy was 1 ween. 

Yet once methonght, mine haggard eye 

Encountered her aweet gase. 
And then she beam'd, and BreaA'd a sigh, 

No ^ma wiU e'er erase. 

Where'er I ahift my wandMng sight, 

Wliateyer scenes I iiee, 
That farewell loolc, by day and night. 

Still languid gieama on ma 

And I did see her sinee that day. 
When years had ran their course. 

And infanta smil'd their mother's ray. 
And bless'd my sorrow's soone. 

Blow, blow, ye winds, thy mlflihty power, 

Adieu 1 my native shore; 
Vre nef«r seen her since tliat hour. 

Nor e'er shall see her more* 

W, MOBLET. 



CAMJBRONIAN wXr SONG. 
For the Olio, 

Let the banner of truth to the breese be 

unfnrl'd. 
Let the hated of Ctod to perdition be hurl'd i 
Oire the children of Baal to the edge of the 

sword, 
The watchword ^hallbe ' Our God is the Lord.* 

Arise ye and spare not, he who sltteth on liigfa. 
Shall iighc in your cause i he who ne'er knew 

alio 
Hath said ye shall conquer, go on in your 

might. 
Cry • victory, victory of God is the fight.' 

Remember yoor home— ehall the wicked pre- 
vail ) 

Bemember your birtli— o'er hill and o'er dale. 

O'er land and o'er aea shall be shoated the 
word, 

to • victory, to victory, our God is the Lord.' 





DANIEL AND SARAH : 

OR, A 

SKETCH OF A COUNTRY COUPLE. 
CFor the Olio.) 



-^ Content, 



In the low vale of life."— Cowpbr's Sofa. 

Daniel and Sarah lived more than half 
a century together. That love which 
united their hearts in youtb, remained 
with them to the end of their travel. Da- 
niel was tfldl, thin, and fair : Sarah was 
short, stout, and dark. . His voice was 
shrill and soat^like : her's was deep and 
strong. He sang a counter-tenor: she 
sjuig a i'dSX diapason bass. The disposi- 
tion of their sexes seemed changed. What 
lAie inherited, he ^d not possess. Yet, so 



amiabie a couple, jogginp^ through the 
storms of life, and comoattnlg care, is not 
to be found in every circle. It is singular 
that Daniel never used the razor, but that 
Sarah shaved. But their taste was similar, 
and, their love of news gave indii^utable 
evidence of it. Daniel would sit and read 
ihe whole of a newspaper, while Sarah 
listened remarked and digested. Then she 
would read it to him, wmle he argued the 
disputable points wMch came in contact 
with his moralities and politics. 

Not a hundred yards from the bridge 
under which the river Avon runs, — ^in the 
straggling but improved village of Chris- 
tian Malford, stands a neat and large dis- 
senting meeting-house. This was formerly 
a Msdt-house, which retains the original 
wlute and curdled cement floor. At the 
cottage adjoining this structure, Daniel 
and Sarah resided. Before the door, ra- 
ther on the ascent, was a tiled norch, on 
which sun-green moss and yellow stone- 
crop grew, in company with the wall- 
flower. Sarah here kept a shop, as a thin, 
narrow, licensed, strip of board, briefly 
indicated. Daniel supplied the commo- 
dities from an extensive dealers, in Sutton- 
Benger. Under the meeting-house pulpit 
is an old arm chair, perhaps less remarxable 
than Gay's or Bunyan's, and, certainly less 
impor^nt than £klward*s or Macbeth's. 
In this chair, as it was with that of Dr. 
Johnson, Daniel in worship times, regu- 
larly sat. His Sunday clothes, which chan- 
ged not with the bituig-tooth of the moth, 
nor the dakeless thirst of time, was of the 
old cut, and the old school. His coat was 
a double-milled light drab, with cufi^s and 
collars. There were silver buttons with 
his initials D. B. engraved, two on each 
cufl^, and a shining row down the front, 
with six to each pocket behind, and two 
to each pocket at the side, well covered 
with flaps as large as the lid of a salt-box. 
He wore a calf-skin waistcoat, with deep 
pockets and parted off in front. His leather 
mexprcsables were, like a razor-strop, 
smooth and glossy, and crimped flaps re- 
posed at the knee, and, as the gills of a 
cock, hung over his red garters and spec- 
kled worsted stockings. Then his shoes 
witli a famous pair of nlver buckles, that 
gave the tongue a sidelong lap over the 
shoe, clean and supple wim currier's oil ; 
Day and Martin's blacking had not then 
reached the village ; and country preju- 
dices in Daniel's time were strong against 
the use of any substance \\i leather but oil. 
His watch with a steel chain and brass 
seal, was alver and turnip-shaped ; his 
buckle that fastened his plaited shirt at 
the breast, was formed like a heart, and 
his wedding accepted token . The studs at 
his wristbands were impressed in glass 
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with miniatures of Anson and Vernon ; 
and a stock completed his dress.— Sarah's 
is not so easily described ; for th^ very 
of her gown and skirt were enough to strike 
haunted impressions into credulous minds. 
Her high heeled shoes with buckles, point- 
ed boddice, and low-citowned but broad- 
brim black silk hat, ffave her external, in- 
dications of a second Shipton, when she 
used her staff crossed at the top for rheu- 
matic pressure. Sarah, in yonth, was a 
trim body and a pretty little figure, with 
her posy in her bosom, and garland round 
her brow. Her pet lamb, as tame as 
Wordsworth's, was not insensible of her 
kindness, nor ungrateful for her love. 
This lamb spent much of its life in the 
chimney corner, and communed with the 
large black cat, that lulled the woolly 
creature by purring, into rest. But on 
Sundays, the lamb followed Sarah into the 
Meeting House, and sat under the form 

till service was over 

Time, however, carried these peacefiil 
associates to the grave. It is not, then, 
less my duty^ than privilege, to offer a re- 
flection, semgthat, though the .contented 
are taken from society, their individual 
happiness is augmented, and the^ leave a 
good name after them, treasured in recol- 
lection, for the imitation of their succes- 
sors, P, » 



RISE OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Vienna, with its ramparts, which seem 
to guard the city, and its vast suburlw 
which surround it at the di^nce of six 
hundred yards, is not unlike the Austrian 
Empire, whose vast kingdom and < pro- 
vinces surround the small Archdukedom 
of Austria Proper. Its very palaces, its 
inrticate mazes, and its crooked, narrow, 
and winding streets, bear the character 
of tameness, and of that shifting poHcy 
for which the reigning family is so justly 
notorious^ far more than that of the dif- 
ferent nations whose head this capital has 
become. This Imperial family is a true 
specimen how often the greatest events 
are the offspring of small accidental 
causes. A Count of Switzerland meets, 
during one of his sporting excursions, a 
poor priest on his way to administer the 
sacrament to a dying parishioner. His 
progress is arrested by a brook, just at 
the moment when the Count with his re- 
tinue arrives. Respectfully he offers his 
own horse to the priest, humbly it is ac- 
cepted, and the next day returned *' God 
forbid ! " exclaims the Count to the mes- 
senger, ''I should ride a horse again which 
carried iny saviour : I bestow it on the 
church and the priest." This poor priest 



becomes the <Aaplain and the confidant 
of the Prince Hector of Mentz, and his 
influence prevails on the first . spiritual 
Prince of Germany, to propose the pious 
horse-lender to the assembled electors of 
this Empire. As his military prowess 

gromised to be useful at a time when 
rermany was infested by nuifberless 
petty waylaying knights, and his want of 
power p^ave no reason for jealousy, he 
was accepted, and thus Rudolph, Count 
of Hapsburgh, became the first though 
. least powerful monarch of Christendom. 
Though a wealthy Count, he was a 
poor Prince ; he had, however, a trea- 
sure in his daughters, which he disposed 
of in that prudent way which enabled 
him with the assistance of his princely 
sons in law, to deprive Ottocar, me King 
of Bohemia, of Austria. This Dukedom 
had been seized, after the decease of the 
last Duke of the house of Baben^burg, 
by Ottocar, and was in Vain re-demanded 
by Rudolph.. Ottocar was.twica defeated ; 
and his death on the field of battle sedired 
the family of Hapsburg in that first pos- 
session, the Archdukedom of Austria, 
His successors pursued the same prudent 
and marrying way, and acquired by these 
means the kingdona of Bohemia, Hun- 

O. a number of smaller provinces, and 
ly the vast Spanish monarchy, till 
pharles the Fifth, me most powerful mo- 
narch of Europe, .dared to aspire, three 
hundred years afterwards, to universal 
monarch3r. Without a distinguidied cha- 
racter, without even the love of thosa 
nations, and in spite of continual revolts^ 
Ihis family not only extricated itself from 
imminent dangers, but rose from its fre- 
quent downfaUs more powerful than be- 
fore. While we see Uie foundations of 
other empires shak^i where sovereign 
and people are intimately blended, and 
liberal ideas are spreading every day, 
there is in this vast monarchy, till the 
present time, scarcely a moYement per- 
ceptible towards emancipation, which 
none of the nations under this goyem* 
ment seem to require. Where the great- 
est genius would nave failed, the monarchs 
of Austria have, succeeded by the very 
want of genius ; and by merely resorting 
to such common means as lie nearer to 
the level of common understandings, are 
neither visionary nor fantastic, and there- 
fore seldom fail in their intended success. 
'—AiMtiia as it t#. 



STANZAS. 

"When youth, like a ft>antain, reflected 

tvhateyer 
CouM flash on the hearf or repoe^^on t3>e eye. 
And shadow or sunshine succeeded foreyer. 
My Joy and my grief were— ^ smile or a sigh. 
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Bat now, like a foanteln the tmtH Icm 6*«r, 
The bUft or the beam can awake me no more } 
When tempests are blowing, and sunbeams 

are glowing. 
The heart neither qaivers nor glows as befof^. 

Ohl where Is the blossom that closed or ex- 
panded. 

As midtaigot or morning were present to sway } 

It is flaunting m) more, as when summer winds 
fannM it. 

The flower and the foliage are scattered away I 

How tweet was Its spring while the heart was 

In tune. 
And when Joy was more changing and bright 

than the moon. 
Bat 'tis. vain to remember— the hearts bleak 

December 
Hath blighted the branch that Is leafless in 

June.*' 



THE COURIER DOVE. 



■* Oatstrip the winds, my eonrler dore *. 

On pinions fleet and free. 
And bear this letter to my love, 

Who's far away Arom me. 

It bids him mark thy plume, whereon 
The (hanging colours range i 

But warns liim that my peace is gone. 
If he should also change* 

It tella him thoa relnra'st again. 
To her who set thee free; — 

And O 1 it asks the truant, when 
Hell thus resemble thee V* 



-THE HALF-PAY CAPTAIN. 



On a cold and sno^ night, in the win- 
ter of 1823, I was passing through the 



neither rulgar " pipe" nor clumsy *' pot" 
disgraced it-4he sbgar, m its' '' naked 
beauty," and the bnghtly polished pew- 
ter-vessel^ there repelled the rabble, and 
imparted their cheering pleasures to res- 
pectable visitors. The evening paper 
was Uiere— and so was the " Timet,*' to 
read both of which, as well as to esc24>e 
a heavy fall of snow, I opened the par- 
lour-door, took a seat at an agreeable 
distance from a fine blazing fire, and 
was soon accommodated with the news - 

Eaper, together with a cup pf smoaking- 
ot brandy and water. 

there were five persons m the parlour, 
each at a separate table, but all convers- 
ing freely together on that never-aidhig 
and purely English topic — the weather 
One of them, however, but seldom spoke, 
and then it was when aiklressed by others 
of the company : he seemed by his air. 
and the formation of a threadbare and 
well-brushed blue frock coat, to belong to 
the army, and I at once set him down as 
one of ** the cloth." 

** Waiter, ffive me a Welsh-rabbit," 
said this gentleman, in a mild voice to 
the attendant of the room, and then took 
up the newspaper, which he continued to 
peruse until his supper was brought in. 

While he was reading, I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him closely : he was 
bald^ except on the sides of the head, and 
there the thin hair was grey : his 
face was thin, his cheeks rather noUow, 
and his large and expressive eyes over- 
shadowed by strongly marked brows; his 
figure was tall but wasted ; and from the 
oppressed and hurried way in which he 
breathed, it was evident that his health 
was broken. The whole of his dress was 
extremely clean, but almost worn out. I 
could perceive that his boots, on which 



Strand, on my way home from a formal the strong blaze of the fire fell, were in. 
dinner-party, when I stepped into one of no state to guard the invalid who wore 
those nouses of entertainment which them from the dangerous eflfects of the 



abound in that semi-fashionable neigh- 
bourhood which skirts the occidental line 
of aristocratic demarcation— Charing Cross. 
Although this house has assumed we dig. 



melting snow, over which he must tread 
on his return home. When I thought of 
this, and considered that it mi^ht cause 
his death, or at least increase his illness. 



nified appdlation of tavern, the only claim i sinteerely pitied his situation. I felt as 
it possessed to such distinction, was the if i had already learnt his history, and 
display of a few mutton-chops, a plate of beheld m him the nuns of a genume mili- 
mutton kidneys, and two fine heads ^ of tar^ gentleman. 

" ' ' On addressing my conversation occa- 
sionally to him, 1 found that he was by no 
means so reserved as at first I imagined ; 
and in a short time we fell into a lively 
and an interesting chat, I politely asked 
him if he would take a little brandy and 
but might be said to have fixed its intrinsic water ; but he excused himself, although 
rank midway between the two. It pos- pressed, by saying that his health would 
sessed a neat and comfortable parlour for not permit him to dnnk more than nail a 
pubUc use, and, although perfumed by pint of porter: this, he^d, he took 
tobacco, and moistened by homely ale, usually m the evening. "Wme, said he 



celery in the window. Nor was it what 
is termed *' a, pttblic-house — 

« Where *bacco<pipes, and clumsy pots of 
beer 
Begale the crowd :" 
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<' is too ezpenarO in London^ or I diould 
certainly prefer it." I immediately re- 

2 nested the waiter to bring some wine ; 
ut of this the gentleman also refused to 
partake — and in such a manner that I fe^t 
I should have wounded his feelings by 
pressing my request farther. 

We were now undisturbed by general 
observations ; for when the others in the 
room perceived we were not at all diq»os- 
ed to join them in ehat^ they continued to 
discuss the topics of the day without mter- 
ruptmg us. We conversed for about two 
hours^ and I waa never more delighted 
than by his conversation. Military affairs 
was the subject: we had both served in 
the Peninsula^ and consequently talked of 
many mutual acquaintances^ living and 
dead : this made us so far familiar^ that 
he gave me an outline of his professional 
. life. 

He had entered the army as ensign in 
1790, and had served in both the East and 
Westlndies, Holland^ and the Peninsula 
—obtained his Lieutenancy by chance^ 
and his company by purchase. At the 
close of the last war ne was placed on half 
pay ; in which state he remained ; nor 
could he succeed in obtaining a return to 
fuU pay, notwithstanding his long service ; 
this, however, was owing to the great re- 
ductions made in the army after the war. 
He was a native of Bath, — ^the son of a 
clergyman whose interest in the church 
was considerable at the time he became 
an £nsign ; and he assured me, that had 
he taken his father's advice and embraced 
the profession of the church instead of the 
army he would have been a rich man — 
not a poor pensioner with a ruined consti- 
tution, and without hopes of better days 
in this world. *' But,'^ said he, " I was 
fond of gaiety — the fine uniform of the 
army caught my young mind, and pleased 
a beautiful and interesting young lady 
whom I afterwards married : so I gave up 
the reality for the shadow :" these were 
his expressions. His wife died in the 
West Indies, and left him two daughters : 
they grew up: both married ofllkers in 
the army : one went to Sierra Leone and 
died: the other went to Madras; but 
whether alive or dead he did not know, 
not havinff heard from her for eleven 
months. All his relations were extinct. 
•* I returned," said he, *' from Waterloo, 
where I was slightly wounded, and on 
going down to Bath met my father's fune- 
ral — ^the only relation I had had then on 
earth except my daughter, who is in 
India." He was placed on half-pay, by 
the reduction of the battalion in wnich he 
was effective. He possessed about four 
hundred pounds in cash ; and this, with 
his income^ of seven shillings per day. 



promised fairly to place him above neces- 
sity. He remained in London perhaps 
more from a wish to be on the spot with 
the head-quarter people^ than from any 
preference he had to an overgrown, 
noisy, expensive, metropolis: where, 
without wealth or friends, life is solitude 
of the worst description. He thougttt hei 
possessed a better chance of being re-em- 
plojed iu the service, and so obtain a 
majority by staying near the Commander- 
in chief, to watch Uie prcmss of military 
affairs. But year passea after year^ in 
the same dull expectation, and he found 
himself as far removed from his hopes in 
1823 as he was in 1817. His four hun- 
dred pounds he lodged in the hands of a 
mock army agent, who, from day to day, 
and month to month, promised him an 
exchange with some individual, with 
whom, perhaps, the impostor never had 
commumcateo. This mock a^t at length 
failed, and ran away: leavmg the poor 
Captain with nothing but his seven shil- 
lings a-day : and not only did he take 
wim him his client's four hundred pounds, 
but his last quarter's half-pay, which the 
knave drew the day before he departed. 

This took place about six weeks before 
the evening 1 met the Captain. I imme- 
diately offtered to introduce him to an army 
agent^who would advance him the amount 
of his following quarter's half-pay. This 
offJer he not only willingly accepted, but 
cordially thanked me for it ; indeed, it 
had the greatest eftect upon his spirits- 
he became quite another man — his coun- 
tenance lost much of its melancholy ; and 
it appeared he had previously much rea- 
son to be depressed ; for he frankly in- 
formed me, that Greenwood's had refused 
to advance money, and therefore, for the 
last six weeks he had been obliged to have 
recourse to raising money by pawning 
his clothes. I hesitated not a moment in 
offering him the loan of what change I 
then had in my pocket, but he declined to 
take it ; nor could I press him to Uie ac- 
ceptance of it. He thanked me grate* 
fully, and promised to meet me at the 
house we were then in, on the following 
day at two o'clock, for the purpose of 
eomg together to the a^nt. He paid for 
his welsh-rabbit and his half pmt of por- 
ter, cordially shook hands with me, and we 
parted. Poor fellow ! as he feebly walk- 
ed out into the fast falling snow, so thinly 
clad, I heartily wished mat Heaven had 
thrown a cloak over his shoulders. 

I was true to my appointment next 
day ; but the Captain was not. I waited 
an hour, and then left word for him with 
the waiter that I would con^e in tlie evenine 
— and would remain unfU ten o'clock. I 
could not think what was the reason of the 
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office not meeting me^ when it was u^n 
a matter of so much importance to hui. 
I went at nighty according to what I told 
the waiter, but he was not there. I called 
jiezt ni^t,— he wasinot there. I now 
conduced that sickness, or perhi^ death, 
was the cause ; and regretted much thati 
had neither left with him my address, nor 
the name of the ageAt to whom 1 had pro- 
mised to introduce him ; neither had I got 
his card,—- certain of meeting at the ap- 
pdnted time and place, we both over- 
looked the necessity of interchanging 
addresses. 

What I am now about to describe, my 
readers will say is more of the romantic 
than the real : Imust confess it looks more 
like the imaginative occurrence of a novel 
than of actual life ; but, at the same time, 
can assure them, that it is not romance— 
not imagination, — ^but fact. 

Three weeks had passed away, and I 
had totally given up the idea of meeting 
again this unfortunate gentleman. I had 
frequently gone to the house where we 
met, but without finding him. I left my 
address with the waiter, to deliver, should 
|ie see him ; but mv card was never re- 
moved from the rack in the bar, where the 
waiter had placed it* 

. It happened at this time that I changed 
my lod^gs to Viliiers-street, Straud. 
Here I engaged a tolerably well-fumished 
pair of parlours, and was reading at my 
fire, the second night after I took posses- 
sion of them, when iny landlord — a little 
fat clerk to a brewer-— opened the hall- 
door for somebody who had knocked. I 
heard his voice increasing to a pitch of 
anger, which awakened my curiosity ; so 
I laid down my book and listened. 

*' You cannot be taking up my room 
for nothing, in this way. Sir ; I must pay 
my rent, and I shall be paid by my lodg- 
ers. I gave you warning a fortnight ago, 
when I saWyou had no money ; and so 
now you must quit, wiUy niUy." 

'* But, Sir," replied a voice, in a sub- 
dued tone, " I have not been able to leave 
my bed, in order to look for lodfiings, 
until to-day; and I hope you will not 
oblige me to quit your room to-night.*' 
. '* You may go to the room if you 
widi," replied the landlord, " because I 
know the law don't allow me to bck it 
up— and a bad law it is ; but if you do 
fto, you will have to sleep vrithout a bed ; 
tor I have removed my furniture. The 
short and the long of the matter is. Sir, 
you owe me two pounds ; and I'll forgive 
yon the debt, if you only go away to« 
night ; that's what I call fair and chari« 
table." 

" To-night l" returned a voice, " I 
cannot go ; I was scarcely able to crawl 



down to the Strand, to look after a gentle- 
man, who promised to recommend me to 
where I may get money ; and now I am 
quite exhaust." 

'* Exhausted I nonsense," exchdmed 
the landlord's wife, who now ran up from 
the kitchen ; " we can't be troubled with 
sach people, and lose our rent, too. — ^Par- 
cel of poor devils of half-pay officers, 
coming to London, here, to. eat us up. 
Onevword for all ; I will not be humbug- 
ged out of my lo<i^;ings." 

A thought struck me— it might be the 
poor Captun. I opened the dcH>^— it wai 
ne I There he stood in the hall, leaning 
upon a stick— «lmost sinking with weak- 
ness. He recognixed me directly, and as 
he put out his mmd to meet mme, I could 
see his eyes filled with tears, which he 
laboured to suppress. I brought him into 
my room--^ave him a chair at the fire— 
and left him to himself a few minutes, in 
order that he might compose his feelings ; 
for to have talkM to him on the brutality 
of the landlord then would have wounded 
him still deeper. I chose, therefore, ra- 
ther, to affect ignorance of it ; and while 
I remamed out of the room, took an op- 
portunity of addressUig the laniUord upon 
his conduct, and promised to be answer- 
able for the Captain's rent, which operat- 
ed a marvellous change in his demeanour 
towards the poor sufferer whom he had 
but a moment before treated so harshly. 

I returned to my room and made a glass 
of negus for my guest, affecting in my 
manners a degree of hilarity whicn was at 
vast variance with my real feelings. The 
Captain was too weak to sit up long; he 
had been confined to his bed ever since 
the night he had first seen me, owinff to a 
cold he caught on hb return to his lodg- 
ings, and, therefore, could not come to 
his appointment; he had frequently re- 
quested his landlord to oblige him by 
going to the house where we were to have 
met, and to speak to me, whom he des- 
criM ; but this as well as other favours 
was denied. All his money was gone, 
and he had tottered down that night as a 
last resource, to see me. 

I exerted myself to make him happy * 
the landlady brought him a barin of gruel, 
of which he partook'i his bed was prepa. 
red, and-— what was never done before for 
hu»— warmed with her pan by her own 
hands. Every thing was attention, and 
my grateful ffieod was made as comfort- 
able as one suffering under a consuming 
disease could be. He remained in bed 
from this night; and I could see that 
every day he became more feeble ; the 
doctor who attended hun informed ine that 
his lungs were diseased, and that his case 
was out of the pale of remedy. I did 
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every ttiiiff I could for Mm |f and he felt 
ereat relief^ he said, from my company ; 
for I always kept conversation free from 
melancholy. 

About a week afteir this last confinement 
of the Captain to his bed, the landlord of- 
fered to have warm curtains put up ; this 
•was dearable, and as they were already 
in the house, he sent for an upholsterer to 
.han|^ them. I was stttine by the bed of 
4fae mvalid when this upholsterer came in, 
along with the landlorci, carrying the cur- 
tains. The Ca{iitain regarded him atten* 
lively^ then whispering he said to me, 
** I thmk I know that man ; ask him what 
is his name.'* I did so, and the uphols- 
terer lanswered that his name was Tnomas 
Hanson. I beckoned to him, and he ap- 
proached the bed. The Captain then 
fixed his eves upon him, and m a weak 
voice soid,, " Tom, do you not know 
me?" 

" No, Sir," was the reply. 

« Ah I" returned the Captahi, *' I am 
now so altered that nobody knows me;'* 
and then burst into a food of tears. 

The man gazed on the suffierer intense- 
ly ; hetumel to me in evident embarrass- 
ment, and whispered, " I don't recollect 
the gentleman, indeed. Sir.'* 

A short pause took place, and tne Cap- 
tain wiped his eyes with his handker- 
chief. 

** Were you not in the ♦♦ th regiment 
while they served in Spain ?" sai<l he. 

" Yes, Sir ; I served with them there, 
and since they came home too. I have 
been pensioned, and now, thank God ! I 
am in a good way of business on my own 
account. I assure you. Sir, I do not re- 
collect your face." 

'* No, no V* rejoined the Captam, '' my 
face and all — all are changed. I 'm very 
unlike Ike Cantain now, Tom, that led 
you up the hul at Talavera, and saved 
your life at Sdamanca." 

Hanson dtanged colour— he looked 
closer — ^he recognized him— ^en fell on 
his knees by the bed and seizing his old 
Captain's hand, wept like a child. I hur- 
ried out of the room, fori could not bear 
the scene. 

Hanson never left the bed of the dying 
officer one hour at a time. However, the 
poor fellow died next day ; and ^'the last 
sad office of closing his eyes was perform-;' 
ed by this faithful and humane soldier i 
nay, mor&— from his purse came the expen- 
ses of the funeral — his own hands made the 
coffin — and no mourner -ever followed the 
beloved dead to the grave wiUi a sincerer 
sorrow, than Hanson did his poor Cap- 
tain.— ilft7t/ary Sketch Book, 



HCnmE OP FRANKFORT 
ON THE MAINE.^ 

Frankfort is an ancient and noble 
city, where a proportionate wealth is dif- 
fused through all the classes of secietv, 
though their liberty is rather galled by the 
overweening airs of the Austrian and 
Prusnan sinecure ambassadors.. It is the 
only city in the south of Germany which, 
besides Vi^ma, may be said to be rich ; 
and though the greatest part of these riches 
is in the hands of half-a-dozen Jews, yet 
they share the spoils, which flow into the 
ailph of Hebrew subtiHty , f ron^ the sweat 
of ihe brows of the Austrian, Prussian, 
and Russian slaves. It is a pity that the 
high character of the Germans and their 
virtues are so little known, and still less 
esteemed. There is an intenseness of 
feeling in the German character, which 
touches the very heart. 

To an incredible extent of knowledge 
and enlightened learning they unite an 
unostentatious ^mplicity and unassuming 
manners, which bespeak the sterling cast 
of their minds. "Wnat would this nation 
"become, were they allowed only a smaM 
degree of civil liberty ? A social circle 
of the better class in Frankfort has a par- 
ticular charm. Out of fifteen young la- 
dies and as many gentlemen, who meet in 
a company, there will scarcely be five 
who are not versed in English literature ; 
and Walter Scott, Moore, and Cowper, 
are their favourites. The salutations and 
un^awlings are scarcely over, when the 
knitting work is resorted to ; while one 
or two are plajdn^ on the piano-forte, or 
reading a favounte novel of the above 
mentioned authors. They are interrup- 
ted by the tea-party, after which they 
hasten to the Cecilia Union, an institu- 
tion highly honourable to the youth of 
Frankfort. About fifty young ladies of 
the best families, with as many gentlemen, 
assemble regularly twice every week, to 
perform Handel's, Haydn*^, Granns's, 
&e. classical works, under the direction 
of a musical gentleman of high standing. 
The salary of this director, (Shelble,) 
the expenses of the locaie and of the 
orchestra, ate defl^ayed by subscription 
of the members. O^y sacred music is 
here admitted. I heard the Messiah and 
Ha3^'s Creation performed, and I do 
hot hesitate to affirm, that although the 
London performance is more splendid as 
relates to (he orchestra, yet the general 
impression produced by these hundred 
youthful and blooming angers, is far 
superior to any thing I ever heard. 

The tower where the emperors of Ger- 
many were browned is interesting, if it 
were but to convey an adequate idea of 
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the imcient liotions of magnificence. The 
hall where the coronation took place is an 
oblong chamber^ or rather a chapel, such 
as we find in moderate country mansions 
of Great Britain. The worn-out like- 
nesses of the emperors, the more ancient 
of whom have vteibly been renovated at 
various times, and the scene of desolation 
which reigns throughout, are true repre- 
sentations of the present state of the holy 
Roman Empire. 

The country between Frankfort, and 
Leipac^ if we except the Fichtel moun- 
tains and a dozen small residences of 
Saxon princes, is of little interest. We 
visited at Leipsic the spot where the gal- 
lant Poniatowsky fell, the hope and the 
idol of his countrymen. Fancif^ and 
enthusiastic as they are, it was no wonder 
they once clung with fondness to the hope 
of seeing him seated on the throne of tne 
Sobieskys and Casimirs. A Very curious 
circumstance respecting the fate of this 
interesting prince, and one authenticated 
by several of his friends, is the following. 
He was about six years before his death; 
on a visit to a relation of his in Silesia, 
with a numerous part^. They were 
assembled in the pavilion of the coun- 
try seat, when a plaintive but melodious 
voice Was heard before the cate. It came 
from a gipsey, who Was cauled in to pro- 
phesy the fate of each person. The first 
who stepped forth was Prince Poniatow- 
sky. - The gipsey took his hand, looked 
attentively at it, then at him, and mut- 
tered in a low voice, *' Prince, an Elster 
will brinff you death." As Elster in the 
German language denotes both the river 
Elstef and a magpie, the company made 
merry, wrote the prophecy aown, wit- 
nessed and sealed it. It is still extant.-—' 
Auttria oi it is. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF fflSTORY. 

THE ATTEMPT TO SURPRISE AMD TAKE 
■ THE CASTLE OF CALAIS. 

The following account of this transac- 
tion we have collected from the pa^^es of 
one of our early chroniclers ; to us it ap- 
pears to be the super-structure on which 
the late Mr. Henry Neele founded his 
highly interesting tale of the Chaplet of 
Pearls, which we inserted in our fourth 
number, from his Romance of History. 

" In the year 1349, the 23 of Edward 
the Third, Geoffry de Charjny, captain of 
St. Omer, agreed with Aymery of Pavia, 
whom King Edward had left govemour of 
C&llice, to render it up for twenty thou- 
sand crownes ; whiche king Edward hear- 
ing of, sent to Aymery, and charged him 
with, this perfidiousnejB ; whereupon^ 



Aymery comes to the kusg, and humbly 
desiring pardon, promiseth to handle the 
matter so as shall be to the king's advan- 
tage, and therupon is sente back to Callice . 
The king, the night before the time of 
agreement, arrives with three hundred men 
at armes, and six hundred archers. Mon- 
sieur de Charmy sets out likewise the same 
night from St. Omer's with his forces, and 
sent a hundred men before with the crownes 
to Aymery. The men are let in at a 
postern gate, the crownes received and 
assured to be all weight : which done the^ 
gates of the town are opened, and out 
marches the king before day to encounter 
Monsieur de Charmy, who perceiving him- 
selfe betrayed, defended himselfe the best 
he could, and put king Edward to hard 
bickering, who for that he would not be 
known were in person, put himselfe and 
the prince under the colours of the lord 
Walter Manny, and was twice beaten down 
On his knees by Monsieur de Riboumont, 
a hardy knicht, Twith whom he fought 
hand to hand) ana yet recovered, and in 
the end took Kiboumont prisoner. Char« 
my was likewise taken, and all his forces 
defeated. King Edward the night after 
(which was the first of the new year) 
feasted with prisoners, and gave Ribou- 
mont, in honour of his valour, a rich 
chaplet of pearl which himself wore on his 
head (for a new year's gift) for^ve him 
his ransome, and set mm at liberty. — 
Amongst the prisone)ps who were taken on 
this occaMon, were Geffrey Chamey, and 
his son, Edward de Renty, Robert Dan- 
quil. Otto de Gulo, the baron Mactingham^ 
Baldina Saylly, Henry de Piees, Garinus 
Baylofe, Peter Renell, Feler Dargemole^ 
Estace de Riplemount, and many other, 
lords, knights, and b^onets, wno were 
chased and ranne away with their aun- 
cients, as the lord de Mounmarice, also 
Laundas, who maryed the ladie Samt 
Paul, countess of Pembroke, in England ; 
also Uie lord Fenas, the L. Planckes, and 
another Eustace de Riplemount. There 
were slaine in the skirmish, the lord Henry 
de Boys, the lord Archiband, and many 
others, whose names the conquerers were 
not able to certify." 

DUELLING PERBfiTTED B7 SOYBREIGNS. 

' Anciently, when any matter of imppr- 
'tance was brought before the justices, 
which could not be proved by witness, 
combat was granted ; and in this case, if 
the accused was vanquished, he was con- 
victed of the crime he was accused of; 
and if the accuser, he was punished as a 
perjured man and a false witness. The 
culprit was then executed (if he was- not 
slain in the combat) without any further 
^aminatioiu— This was the case between 
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two esquires in the teien of Richaid the 
Second. The one of Navarre accused an 
English esquire^ called John Welch^ of 
treason ; for trial thereof a day was ap- 
pointed for a combat, which was to be 
performed in the king's palace at West- 
minster. According^ oeins met^ there 
was a valiant fight oetwixt mem ; but at 
last the Englishman was the conqueror^ 
and the vanquished Frenchman was des* 
poiledofhis armour^ drawn. to Tyburn^ 
and there hanged for his untruth. 

The order of the combat^ with the pro- 
cess^ was as follows :— The accused^ 
stronglv denying the fact alledged against 
liim^ tnrew down his gauntlet^ or any 
other gage^ calling the accuser a lyar^ and 
thereby challenging him to combat ; then 
the other took up the gage of the accused^ 
and threw down his own^ declaring his 
willingness to prove by battle the truth of 
his assertions : the gages were then seal- 
ed, and delivered to the marshal^ and leave 
to combat demanded of the king ; which 
if he granted^ a day and place was then 
appointed^ bv which time a scaffold was 
erected for the king and his attendants 
(the earl marshal^ and high con^able of 
England) who were to see that no undue 
advantage might be taken by either partv ; 
and the lists were railed round.— This 
method of trial was not often put in exe- 
cution 



CUSTOMS OP VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES-No. X. 

ON THB ORNAMENTS OP THE GREEKS, 

'' Ear-rings of gold, silver, inferior 
metals, or even horn, were worn by the 
Hebrew women in all ases ; and in the 
^urishing period of the ^wish kingdom, 
probably by men; and so essential an 
ornament were they deemed, that in the 
idolatrous times, even the images of their 
false gods were not considered Becomingly 
attired without them. Their ear-rin^ 
were larger, according to the Asiatic 
taste ; but whether auite large enough to 
admit the hand, is doubtful. In a later 
age, as we collect from the Thalmud, 
Part VI, 43, the Jewish ladies wore 
gold or silver pendants, of which the 
upper parfwas shaped like a lentil, and 
the lower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin. It is probable also, that, even 
in the oldest ages, it was a practice 
acr.ongst them to suspend gold and silver 
1 Jigs, not merely from the lower but also 
from the upper end of the ear, which was 
perforated like a sieve. The tinkling 
sound, with which, upon the slightest 



motiob, two or three tiers of rings would 
be set a-danciog about the che^, was 
very agreeable to the baby taste of the 
Asiatics. 

From a very early age, the ears of 
Hebrew women were prepared for this 
load of trinketry ; for, according to the 
Thahnud, II. 23, they kept open the 
little holes, after they were pierced, by 
threads or slips of wood : a fact which 
mav show the importance they attached 
to tnis ornament. 

Nosi-BiNGS, at an early period, be- 
came a univerad ornament in Palestine. 
We learn, from Biblical and from Arable 
authority, that it was a practice of Patriar- 
chal descent amongst both the African and 
Asiatic Bedouins, to suspend rings of 
iron, wood, or braided hair, from the 
nostrils, of camels, oxen, &c. — the rope 
by which the animal was guided being 
attached to these rings. It is probaUe, 
therefore, that the early Hebrews who 
dwelt in tents, and jrho, in the barren- 
ness of desert scenery, drew most of tiieir 
hints for improving their personal embel- 
lishment from the objects inunediately 
about them, were indebted for their nose 
rings to this precedent of their camels. 
Sometimes a ring depended from both 
nostrils; and the size of it was equal to 
that of Uie ear-ring ; so that, at times, its 
compass included bpth upper and under 
lip, as in the frame of a picture ; and in 
the age succeeding to Solomon's reign^ 
we hear of rings which were not less than 
three inches in diameter. Hebrew ladies 
of distinction had sometimes a cluster of 
nosc-rinffs, as well for the tinkling sound 
which they were contrived to emit, as 
for the shining light which they threw 
ofi^ upon the face. 

That the nose-ring possessed no unim- 
portant place in . ii& Jewish toilette, is 
evident, from its being ranked, during the 
nomadic state of the Israelites, as one of 
the most valuable presents that a 3roung 
Hebrew woman could rec«ve from her 
lover. Amonest the Midianites, who 
were enriched by the caravan commerce^ 
even men adopted this ornament; and 
this appears to nave been the casein tiie 
family to which Job belonged, [chap 
zli. 2.1 Under these circumstances, we 
should naturally presume that the Jewish 
courtezans, in the cities of Palestine^ 
would not omit so conspicuous a trinket, 
with its glancing lights, and its tinkling 
sound : this we jmight presume, even with- 
out the authority of the IKble; but, in 
fact, both Isaiah and Ezekiel ezpr^y 
mention it amongst their artifices of at 
traction. 

Judith, when she appeared before the 
tent of Holofemes in the whole pomp of 
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htrebamifl, and appcraM with theniott 
daboTAte attention to splendour of effect^ 
fbr the purpose of captivating the hostile 
ffeneralj did not omit this ornament. 
Even the Jewidi Proverbs show how 
highly it was valued ; and that it con- 
tinued to be valued in later times, appears 
from the^rdinancesof the ThalmudylT. 
71, in respect to the parts of the female 
wairdrobe which were allowed to be worn 
on the Sabbath. 

The Hebrew women of high rank, in 
the flouridiing period of their state^ wore 
KBCKLACBs composed of multiple rows of 
pearls. The thread on which the pearls 
were strung, was of flax or woollen,— 
and sometimes coloured, as we learn from 
the Thahnud, VI. 43; and the different 
rows were not exactly concentric ; but 
whilst fome inverted the throat, others 
descended to the bosom, and in many 
cases,^ even to the aone. On this part 
of the dress was lavished the greatest 
expense ; and the Roman reproach 
was sometimes true of a Hebrew fa- 
mily, that its whole estate was locked 
op in a necklace. Tertullian com- 
foains heavily of a particular pearl 
necklace, which had cost about ten 
tiionsand pounds of English monsy,-* 
as of an enormity of extravagance. But 
after making every allowance for greater 
proximity to the pearl fisheries, imd for 
oUier a<ivantages enjoyed by the people 
of Palestine, there is reason to believe 
that some Hebrew ladies possessed single 
pearls which had cost at least five times 
that sum.* So much may be affirmed, 
without meamne to compare the most 
lavidi of the bdies of Jerusalem with 
those of Rome, where it is recorded of 
some elegctntet, that they actually slept 
with little bags of pearls suspended from 
their necks, that even when sleeping, Uiey 
■dght have mementos of their pomp. 

But the Hebrew necklaces were not 
always composed of pearb, or of pearls 
only — sometimes it was the custom to 
interchange the pearls with litUe golden 
bulbs or berries, sometimes they were 
blended with the precious stones ; and at 
other times, the pearls were strung two 
and two, and their beautiful whiteness 
relieved by the interposition of red 
coral. 

Next came the bracxlits of gold or 
ivory, and fitted up at the open side with 
a buckle or enamelled cla^ of elaborate 
worionanship. "these bracelets were also 
occasionally composed of gold or silver 



* Ckopftln had a eonple of tbat Talne, and 
Jnliiui Caesar liad one, which he gave to 9er- 
villa, tha beautiful mother of Brotas* 



thftad ; and it wu not tmosual for a 
aeries of them to ascend firom the wrist to 
the elbow. From the clasp, or other 
fastening of the bracelet, depended a 
delicate chain-work or netting of gold ; 
and in some instances, mimatuve fes- 
toons of pearls. Sometimes the ffold chain 
work was exchanged for little silver bells, 
which could be used upon occasions, as 
signals of warning or invitation to a 
lover. 

This b^*ouierie for the arms, naturally 
reminded the Hebrew lady of the ankli- 
BKLLS, and other similar ornaments for 
the feet and le|^. These ornaments con- 
sisted partly m golden belts, or rings, 
which, descending from above the ankle, 
compressed the foot in various parts, ana 
partly in shells and littie jingling chains, 
which depended so as to strike against 
clappers fixed into tiie metallic belts. 
The pleasant tinkle of the golden belts in 
collision, the chaiiis rattfing, and the 
melodious chune of little silver aukle- 
beUs, keeping time with the motions of 
the foot, made an accompaniment so agree- 
able to female vanity, tluit the stately 
daughters of Jerusalem, with their sweep- 
ing trains flowing after them, appear to 
have adopted a sort of mea^ired tread, by 
way of impressing a regular cadence upon 
the mnsic of their feet. The chains of 
gold were exchanged, as luxury advan- 
ced, for strings of pearls and jewels^ 
which swept in snaky folds about the 
feet and ankles. 

This^ like many other peculiarkies in 
the Heorew dress, had its origin in a cir- 
cumstance of their early nomadic life. 
It is usual with the Bedouins to lead the 
camel, when disposed to be restive, by 
a rope or a belt fastened to one of the 
fore feet, sometimes to both ; and it is 
also a familiar practice to soothe and to 
cheer the long suffering animal with the 
sound of littie bells, attached eitiier to 
the neck or to one of the fore legs. Girls 
are commonly employed to leadue camels 
to water ; and it naturally happened, that 
with their lively fancies, some Hebrew 
or Arabian girl should be prompted to 
repeat, on her own person, what nad so 
often been connected with an agreeable 
impression in her mute companions to 
the well. 

It is probable, however that afterwards^ 
having once been introduced, this fashion 
was supported and extendi by Oriental 
jealously. For it rendered all clandestine 
movements very difficult in women ; and 
by giving notice of thdr approach, it had 
the effect of preparing men for their pre- 
sence, and keepmg the road free from all 
spectacles that could be offensive to fe- 
male delicacy. 
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From the Hebrew Bedouins, this cqs- 
tom passed U> all the nations of Asia^ 
Medes^ Persians^ Lydians^ Arabs^ &c. 
and is dwelt on with peculiar delight by , 
the elder Arabic poets. That it had 
spread to the westernmost parts of Africa^ 
early in the Christian times, we learn 
from Tertullian, who cannot suppress his 
astonishment, that the fooMi women of 
his time should bear to inflict such com- 
pression upon their tender feet. Even as 
early as toe times of Herodotus, we find 
from his account of a Lybian nation, that 
the women and girls universally wore 
copper rings about their ankles. And 
at an after period, these ornaments were 
so much cherished by the Egyptian ladies, 
that, sooner than appear in public with- 
out their tinkling anue-chimes, they pre- 
ferred to bury themselves in the loneliest 
apartments of the Harem. 

Finally, the fashion ^read partially 
into Europe, to Greece even, and to 
polished Rome, in so far as regarded 
the ankle-belts, and the other ornamental 
u)pendages, with the single exceptiqn of 
the silver belb ; these were too entirely 
in the barbaresque taste, to support them- 
selves under the frown of European c\xL' 
tme.^-BlackwoodU Mag. 



HARVEST OF THE SAVAGES. 

It has been asserted and believed that 
the Savages derive no benefit from the 
soil ; this is an error. Thfij are princi- 
pally hunters, it is true, but all of them 
apply themselves so some kind of culture, 
and all l^now how to employ plants and 
trees lor the purposes of life. Those who 
occupied the fine country now forming the 
states of Georgia, Tenessee, Alabama, and 
Mississim, were in this respect more ci- 
vilized tnan.the natives of Canada. 

Among the Savages all public labours 
are festivals. When the last frosts were 
past, the Siminole, Chickasaw, and Nat- 
dhes women, provided with spades of wal- 
nut-tree wood, lifted upon their heads 
baskets containing compartments filled 
with the seeds of maize, water-melons, 
beans, and sunflowers, "they repaired to 
the common field, for which was usually 
chosen a situation easy to be defended, 
such as a neck of land between two rivers, 
or a spot surrounded by hills. 

At one end of the field the women ran- 
eed themselves in a line; and began to* 
break up the earth with their spades mov- 
ing backward^. 

While they thus freshened the old soil 
without formmg any trench, other women 
fbllowed them, sowing the space prepared 
by their companions. The beans and the 
maize were thrown together on the ground ; 
the stalks of the maize being intended to 



serve for irticks to support the climbing' 
vegetable. 

Young girls were employed i- making 
beds of fine black mould : on tbese beds 
they spread the seeds of gourds and sun- 
flowers, and kindled aroiud them fires of 
^reen wood, for the purpose of accelerat- 
ing germiliation by means of the smoke. 

The sachems aiKl sorcerers presided over 
these operations, while the youns men 
roved round about the compion field, and 
drove away the birds'by their shouts. 

Sitimct Mi^ ^tu 

MAGNETISM. 

Eaton^t Proposed Improvement on 
Magnetic Needles, 

Profpssor Amos Eaton proposes that 
compass needles should be tipped with 
silver, brass, &c. This not only preserves 
the points from rust, but withdraws the 
poles from any attractive power in the 
brass, whether it arises from hammering, 
or from any particle of steel or iron, whi^ 
may have been accidently left in the brass. 
'--Edinburgh Journal, 

METALLIC ALLOY FOR PLATING IRON 
AND PROTECTING IT FROM RUST. 

This invention is the discovery of a 
gentleman at Leghorn, the fnend. of T. 
Appleton, Esq. the American consul 
there. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
forms an amalgam with the iron, pene- 
trates to some depth, and effectually pro- 
tects it from rust. It derives this property 
from its refusing to unite with oxygen at 
common temperatures, or even when arti- 
ficially heateq, It is formed out of many 
metals. It does not increase the hardness 
of the article to which it is applied, nor 
does it efface Ihe finest lines on the sur- 
face. It does not injure the temper of 
knives. Four ounces of this composition 
is sufficient to cover an iron bedstead, and 
twelve ounces are valued at a dollar and a 
half. 

A company is already formed at Bolog- 
na, with a capital of llX),000 dollars for 
coating iron-work, and they are now 
drawing out plates which can be united to 
one another by heat, without any injury 
to the coating — Edinburgh JoumaU 

RICHARD GCBUR DE LION. 

Upon being told by Fulco, a French 
Priest, that he kept three evil daughters 
with him, viz. '* Pride, Covetousness and 
Lechery, which would be sure to procure 
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him the wrath o7 God. if he did not rid 
himself of them speeduy^, replied, " Thii 
he wonld soon give his three daughters in 
marriage. The Knights Temj^ars (said 
he) snail have my eldest. Pride; the 
Wnite Monks of the Cisteaux order, shall 
haveCovetonsness; and as for the third 
daughter Lechery, I dont think I can do 
better than bestow her upon the Prelates 
of the Church, who in such pleasures 
take the most felicity. 

LimiS WRITTEN TO LASB THB PROFLI- 
GAOT OF THB STUDBNTS OP ST. AL- 
BAN*S ABBBT, BY JOHN HANYILLB A 
POBT AND MONK OP ST. ALBAN's, IN 
THB TWELFTH CBNTURT. 

* Eadi comes a blockheftd* each AepvctB m foot. 
Lads of the Nysan, not the D^an tdiool. 
Deep draughts they quaff, Lyceos, flrom thy 

ton, 
Nor snatch one draught from faettoen.' 

POPB SIZTYJS v. 

^AISBD his sister, a washerwoman, to the 
rank of a Princess. The next day, Pas- 
ouino appeared in a dirty shirt. ** Why 
mis ? " he is asked. *' Don't you know 
my washerwoman has become a Prin- 
cess !" was the cutting answer. The Pope 
was so incensed that he promised one 
thousand crowns to the person who would 
detect the author: none appeared. He 
repeated the offer, with the promise that 
no bodily barm should be done if the au- 
thor offered himself. This stratagem suc- 
ceeded. The author claimed the thou- 
sand crowns; they were given to him— 
his life spared, but his to^ue cut out. 

BANS HOLBBIN. 

A Nobleman, on some provocation, or 
other, having threatened the celebrated 
Hans Holbein (painter to King Henry 
Vm.) with death, the painter immedi- 
ately went and complained of him to the 
King, who, sent for the Nobleman, and 
charged bun at the*peril of liis life not to 
medme wiih Holbein. 

On this tiie Nobleman desired his Ma- 
jesty to consider the differoice between 
a peer and a painter. < The difference,^^ 
my lord, replied the King, is this — ^I can 
ei^y of seven ploughmen make seven 
nobles, but out of seven times seven no- 
blemen; I cannot make one Holbein.' 

. . beggar's BPSH. 
Jambs I. being near this place, ob8er<« 
ved to his Chancellor, * Sir Francis ? 
you will ^on come to Beggera Btuhe, 
and I may go along with you too, if we 
be so Bountiful* 

MR. bacon. 
A lady walking in the company of 



Mr< Bacpn, . in Gray^ Inn Walks, asked 
him, whose that piece of ground next 
under the walls was ? He answered theirs. 
Then she asked him if those fields beyond 
the walls were theirs too ? He answered 
*•' Tea, Madam, those are ours, as you are 
ours, to look on, and no more.** 

LANDING OP WILLIAM III, AT BRIXHAM 
QUAY, TOBBAY. 

On the landing of King William, he 
was met by the ftfogistrates, headed by the 
Mayor, whom " the gods had made 
poetical.'* It had been settled that the 
address to his Majesty should be delive- 
red by him in vers^ of his own composi- 
tion, and it was as follows :— 

Please your Hajestee, 

You're welcome to Brluiam key. 

To eat buckthorn and drink tea, 

Along with me. 

So you be, 

An't please your Ui^eitee 

King WilUam. 

EPIGRAM 

UPON MR. POPB, THB OPPONBNT OP THB 
CATHOLIC CHAMPION, MR. MAGUIRB. 

•• A hoose divided 'gainst itself, 
*' Must always come to nought.'* 
If this be true, as all will own. 
With modem tmdi 'tis fraught. 

A Popf may now be heard to Uame 
The rites that Povss direct ; 
The downfiOl then4>f PopeiP decrees. 
From this we may expect. B* JA»BfAN. 

EPIGRAM. 
Tho* Sallv's fkce be spotless fklr. 

As yonder lily leaf} 
Though she be sweet bevond com] 



«iv»B» — « i.^ ...... jeyonu 

TetSsUy, she's— a ^Me// 
The pretty rogoe, tho' seeming shy. 

So well had leam'd her art. 
That e'er I wist, her soft blue eye 

Hadelo^Mi away my heart. 

ORIGIN OP TlETwORD HONOR. 

(TrtauUKted frwn OiMn, lib. ft. tp. 16^ 
HoN,-<«tandsforrlchesin the Hebrew tongnei 
Oa,« means the same in Frendi. Whence 
HoHOB sprung. P« 

EPITAPH ONA SCOLD. 
> Underneath this slab, 
Bere lies my wife, Bab t 
When she.was living, • 
She was wondious for,— givingt 
The gift of the gab* P« 

EPjSIiPH 

ON «— -• PALMER OP OLFORD ESQ. IN 

STROTHLAND CHURCH, KENT. 

PoZmert all our fathers were, 

I a Palmer Uv'd here. 

And traveU'd still, 'tiU worn with age, 

I ended this worlds pilgrimage. 

On the blest Ascendon day. 

In the cheerful month of May, 

A thousand with four hundred seven. 

And took my journey, hence, to heaven^ 
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OORRBSPONDtNG GBRONOLOGT. 



ICarehia SUN. 



-17 



HmmL 



Hldlant Sandair 
LBiioiri liortnel 

DAT. 

48 c Gea. 

4& c. Gen, 6T«n. 

SUFlnUiic 

Sun ris fifli ftf. 6 



8t.Pttridc. 

mgh Water, 

501 ftf. < morn 

33m ftf. < cren 



laTttM 



»Wed. 



8«.Kdwwd 
Snn rli Im af, 6 
-<etg69in af. 5 



St. JoMpli. 

High Water, 
13111 af. « mom 
30m af. 4 cren 



» 10 Thar, 



>81 



Frld. 



iSatnr. 



Har. 16 



St. Finian was datcended firom Alild, King of Mnn- 
•ter. He waa the fonnder of the AbMj of In* 
nisftUen, aitoate on an island in the lake of 
^longhlane, Connty of Kerry. He also founded 
two other monasteries, one at Ardflnnan, in np- 
perary } and the other at Clalnmore, in Leinster. 
TlM miradaa he performed were of sochan aato- 
e, that be was pronounced to have 



17 



St.W«lfren. 

Sun ris ft7m af. 6 

— aete 8m af . 6 

Son enters Aries 



St.Benediet. 

Hif^ Water, 
39m af. ft mamj 
ftlmaf. fteren 



St* BasU. 
Sun ris ftSm af. 6 
7m af. 9 



out iniraded his contemporary, St. Baadanus. 

1793. On this day, Gnstevus III. Kingof Sweden, 
was assassinated at Stockholm, by a discontented 
oAeer of the name of Ankerstrom. 

St, Patrick, tutdar saint of Ireland, was bom in tlie 
year a. d. 871, in a Tillsge called Bofiovai Taier' 
lite, probably Kilpatrlck, In Scotland, between 
Dnnbarten and Glasgow. He died at the ad^ 
vanced age of 10S| at Soul Abbey, in the Connty 
of Down, and. waa buried, according to moat ao- 
connta,atDown} but reepectfng his burial-place 
there haye beenjnany warm dabatea. 

1800. The Queen Charlotte, a first>rate man of 
war. of 110 guns,. blew up off the harbour of 
Leghorn I when Captain Todd and above eight 
hundred of the crew lost their lives* 

1811. Charles IV. of Sweden resigns the gorera* 
inent to hia adopted son. General Bemadotte. 

18 St. Edward waa King of the West Saxons. He^ras 
atebbed at Corfe Castle, Dorsetdiire, a, d. 978, by 
order of Elfrlda, hia stepmother. The custom 
of pledging had ite origin in the perpetration of 
this murder. 

1740. On this day died Sir Bobert Walpole, Earl 
of Oxford, deheld Conspicnons situations in 
the administratloa during the relgna of Anne, 
George Land II. 

19 St. Joseph was the husband of the Virgin Mary. 
The church of Borne canonised him, and ap« 
~ luted hOBonrs with oflioes of Tarions forms to ' 



poll 
De4 



790. B. C. The first edipsa of the moon on record 

happened on this day. 
1088. Died, Sir John Denham, author of Cooper's 

Hni, a descriptlTe poem, which gave rise to a 

new speeies ofcompoaitlon. Pope has bestowed 

on him the compliment of the mi^estio Denham. 
1706. On this day died the distinguished Admiral 

Sir Hufl^ Paltiser, at. 76. At the time of his 

death he waa Ooremor of Greenwich HospitaL 
1813. Bxplwd at WimblBdoo, the celebrated John 

Home Tooke, the politician, at. 76. 
St. WalAvn was Archbishop nt Sens, died a. p. 730. 
U18. Henry IV. died in flie Jerusalem Chamber, 

at Weatsaiaater. 
1787. Expired the gresit luminary. Sir Isaac New- 

ton. eminent aa an Astronomer, Mathematician, 

and ChroBologer. 
1778. The Dudiasa of Cuwbfrland bora. 
1815. Bonaparte returns to Paris from Elba, and 

re-aasumes the throne, 
St. Benedict was an Italian derotee, of rigid man- 
ners. He was bora at Spoletto* In the ytta 480, 

anddiedinft43. 
ia&6. TboAjasCranmeryArclkbithopof Qanterburi^ 

burnt at Oxford, for heresy, i|T. 67. 

101. The battle of Alexandria, in which the Eitf. 

lish obtained a dedslTe victory ov^ the French, 

but With the loea of the gallant AbercromUe. 
St. Basil was bora la 836. He waa ordained bl- 

ahop of Caesarea, by Euseblus, inSTO, He was 

persecuted by Valens, for refusing to embrace 

Arianism. He died in 870. 
1739. Portio Bello uken by Admiral Vernon, who 

entered the harbour with six ships, and demo. 

lished the forts. Takenalsobj Sir F* Drake 1696. 
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See pagt i6&. 



ON THE MANNERS OF THE INHA* 

BITANTS OP THE RE-PUBLIC 

OF MEXICO. 

In oar present number we lay before 
ow naAsn, the foUowing amusing ex- 
tracts^ from the recent published volumes 
of the unfortunate Captain Lyon^ which 
detail his le^ydence and tour in the re^ 
public erf Mexico, while ofliciating as 
one. of Uie Commissioners for the Real 
del Monte, and Bolanos Mining Com* 
paoies. liie volumes are pr^ant with 
valuable and highly interestmg infor- 
nation, illustrative of the habits of the 
Mencans, their ceremonies and pastimes 
AS well as the general appearance and 
productions of tUs, but yet imperfectly 
known, part of the habitable gbbe. 

We commence our extracts with the 
cafitain's account of the festival jof Easter, 
98 observed in the neighbourhood of 
Tampico, a village seven miles to the 
southward of Pueblo Viejo. 

THX FESTIVAL OP lASTER. 

This being Easter-eve^ was the first 
Vol. I. M 



of those dvyB especially set apart fer 
gaining and idleness ; and at about nine 
o'clock I went to the Plaza (an open 
space near the church^, were I found 
many hundred people alreadv assembled 
to amuse themselves. A large circle 
surrounded by spectators and dancers is 
expressly set apart for fandangos, which, 
whatever they may be in Spain, are in 
the New World much inferior in grace 
and activity to the common African 
Negro dances; though the tatter, it 
must be confessed, are usually to the 
sound of tin pots and empty gourds. Here 
the music is somewhat better, though not 
less monotonous ; and consists of a gui* 
tar, a rude kind of harp, and a screaming 
woman with a falsetto voice. Beyond 
the fandango stood a range of booths, 
beneath which, men and women of all 
descriptions, old and young, rich and 
poor, officers in full unixorm and beggars 
in rags, were gambling with the most 
intense interest ; and individuals who 
from their appearance might be consi- 
diered objects of charity, were fearlessly 
staking dollars, — some even adventuring 
a handfuT at a time. The favourite game 
11— Saturday, March 22, 18^. 
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was ^ that called ^' Chusa/^ which is 
played on a deep Saucer shaped table, 
ana resembles the E. O. ot England. 
All round the Plaza small groups of 
Indian and other women were seated on 
the ^dund with little charcoal fires, at 
which they occupied themselves in pre- 
fMiriiiff coffee, chocolate, fish, and other 
eatables ; while under the CimsB. tents, 
spirits of all kinds were sold in pro- 
fusion. 



A FUNERAL OP THE MBXICANS. 

Oim lodging was opposite the church 
of Tula, at which, hearing music in the 
evening, I found a crowd of people with 
a young woman who was bearing on her 
head a l^edead child, dressed in colour- 
ed papers so arranged as to represent a 
robe, and tied to a board by a white 
hancUierchief. Round th6 body were 
stuck a profusion of artificial flowers; 
the face was uncovered, and the little 
hands tied together as if in prayer. A 
fiddler and a man playing on a guitar 
accompanied the crowd to the church- 
poor ; and the mother having entered 
for a few minutes again appeiared with 



her child, and walked oSf, accompaiM 
by her friends, to theburying-place. 

The father followed with another man^ 
who assisted him with a lighted piece d 
wood in throwing up hand-rocKets, of 
which he bore a large bundle under lus 
arm. The whole ceremony was one of 
cheerfulness and gaiety, since all clul- 
dren who cne young are supposed to 
escape purgatory, and to become *' An- 
gelitos*^' at once. I was informed that 
the burial would be followed by a fan- 
dango, in token of rejoicin|f that the 
babe had been taken from tins world.— 
It is doubtless the duty of Christians to be 
resigned to their afflictions ; but I am sure 
that few English women could carry thnr 
first and only infant to its grav6, w^h 
smHing countenances-; and I equally can 
answer for the inabitity of the men te 
throw up rejoicing rockets when their 
first-bom is taken from them, I entered 
the church, which was neat, and, accoi^ 
ding to custom, crowded with images; 
before one of these a sallow wretched 
man was kneeling^ with his arms exten- 
ded for so long a time that it became 

« Littto angtlf. 
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iptiBful to look upon him, and I left him 
to Derfonn his agonizing penance unga- 
zea upon by the eye of curiosilVy since 
whatever migr be the errors of the creed 
which imposes bodily suffering as an 
atonement for sin, his was an act offer- 
vent piety, and, as such, was sacred. 
Hence I visited a school, attracted by the 
noise of seventeen little bo^s re(>eatine 
at the full stretch of their variously toned 
throats the " Ordinanzas*' of theOhurch, 
each one bawling with all his zeal, and 
with all his strength. Their • master, a 
fat, lazy, good-tempered looking man, 
fairly lostms patience in endeavouring 
lo make me hear, . through the din, hS 
questions as to^" whether the Spaniards 
would come again and hang all the revo- 
lutionists ;** and soon gave them their dis- 
missal, aAer they hiS knelt down and 
rapidly screamed out two pravers which 
)ie named to them ; each child, then came 
and inclined his dioulder to receive the 
blessings of the master and the stranger, 
and after this very pretty little ceremony 
they all ran off whooping and hallooiog 
down the street. I saw but one book 
m this extraordinary seat of learning ; 
^ bqt the master very seriously assured 
me, thai several of the boys could never- 
theless read. 

A. FBAST DAT AT TBTA GRANDB. 

On out first feast dav the village of 
Veta Grande s^peared to have undergone 
some magical change, and to be peopled 
by a different race from those who had 
figured during the week. Fine shawls, 
brilliant coloured gowns, silk stockinp 
and white satin shoes, were flashing like 
^0 many meteors amongst the mud huts, 
and in the evening I accepted an invita- 
tion to go to an eviibition of Maromeros, 
or rope-dancers, in company with two 
maiden ladies, asters of a certain Don 
Jesus,' who kept a little shop, and was 
one of the prmcipal gentlemen in the 
town. It was a fine moonlight night, 
and we walked to a small mud amphi- 
theatre usually appropriated to cock- 
fights^ where we found the tight rope 
fetched, and a numerous party coloured 
audience assembled. The theatre was 
open to the clear starry sky, and illumi- 
nated by four flaming piles of the Ocote 
or candle wood, placed m iron cradles on 
the summits of tall poles. The whole 
scene was very novel and striking to me, 
as Uie miners and villagers lay extended 
and lottnffing on the earthem seats wrap- 
ped in meir variously striped scrapes; 
while five of the " militia" moved about 
in the crowd to preserve order. 
• The ladies kept us plentifully supplied 
with cigars, which' they also smoked 
abundanSy, and in our turn we purchac- 



ed suear-plums and fweet cakes for 
them during the very short intervals of 
smoking. 

The rope-dancing was tolerable, par- 
ticularly hy a very fat old woman gor- 
geously attired, who seemed in a terrible 
fright lest she should have a fall. A 
boy of about twelve years of age quite 
astonished us by his activity and the 
variety of his postures and contortions^ 
which far exceeded any thing of the 
kind I had ever seen in Europe. The 
tumblers were attended by a clown, who 
with a blackened face and much talking 
greatly delighted the company. The 
performances were closed by a '' Come- 
dia" in front of a ragged sheet. 

TBB CIGAR MANUFACTORY AT VILLA 
NUBVA. 

Thb town^ of Villa Nueva is neatly 
built, possesses some good shops, and has 
a population, according to Don Jos6, of 
6000 souis. It is one of the depots of 
tobacco, which under the new as well 
as the old regime is a strict government 
monopoly. While the mules were being 
saddled, Don Jose very obligingly accom* 
panied me to the *' Fabrica ** — ^a largo 
well-arranged house^ in which 400 men 
and 350 women are constantly employed 
in the manufacture of '* Cigarros.**^ This 
is the name given to those formed of cut 
tobacco enveloped in paper^ while tht 
term " Puros " is applied to the rolled 
tobacco leaf which in Europe is commonly 
called a cigar. Distinct portions of the 
house with separate entrances are appro- 
priated to the sexes, who are distriouted 
m long rooms having several rows of ben- 
ches. Each labourer has a small bas- 
ket with a certain weight of rasped to- 
bacco^ and suflScient papers ready cut to 
contam it when made mto cigars; and 
when this proportion is disposed of, it is 
rigorously weighed and registered. From 
three to four reales is the average price of 
a day's labour, which commences at 5 
A. M. and ends at the same hour in the 
afternoon. The expedition with which 
some of the most active people rolled the 
cigars was quite extraordmary, and there 
are many who complete 4000 in a day. 
The product of th-? last four days and a 
half had been 121,^09 " Cajas '^'^or paper 
parcels, each containmg thirty-two cigars, 
making a total of 3,881,888 ! the expen • 
ses of workmg which was 1II5 dollars. 
The cajas are sent to the market packed 
in chests, each containmg 4,300. The 
distribution of labour at (tns establishment 
is very well arranged: from the makers 
the cigars are carried to the counting 
room, where they are expeditiously made 
into c^as, and pasted in a paper bearing 
the stamped seal of government. The 
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work-people tre ttrktly ^•mmed, that 
ihev nehber introdnce liquor or weapoiiS3 
ana both sexes are searched nearly to the 
akin foefbie retirmff for the mght^ for 
which purpose female searchers^ " Regis- 
tradoras/* are stadoiied at one door> and 
men attbeolher. 

MEXICAN ROPB DANCEftS. 

As this wad tiie paj dij for the native 
UiboUrerSy the evening was in consequence 
devoted to metHmebt. which was ^te 
% coittAist t6 those Saturdays meetings 
WfaichI hiidtetoat £aeatecas.--A pai^ 
hi itinerani Mafbntfferos (or rope dancers) 
lield their elhihMoh ih Ae large walled 
Taid of a once Mlen£d mansion^ in the 
Mining district Bolanos^ to about eight 
huhdM people ; which was considered 
as a very " full house^" the receipts, at 
a itfedio (or three-pehcej for eacn per- 
ton, ambuntb^ to fifty dollars. The 
pbrfortnahce, which Was ekceedingly bad. 
Was nevertheless highly applauded by 
the spectators, who were ntoftgor lying 
in a confused multitude on the bare 
fround ; while Some few persons of dis- 
tittctiohhitd taken the precaution to pro- 
Vide themselves with chairs and stools. 
Dutingthe e^ibition of the tight rope 
^fiuicers, the spectators derived a con- 
tinual ftmd of gratification from the Pal- 
lase or clown, Who particularly delighted 
the most respectable inhabitants by tiie 
^ital of a coarse story. While a half 
Indian Was performing some clumsy evo- 
lutions on the rope, the band, in obedi- 
ence to a signal, niddenly ceased ; and 
the dancer having dropped himself into a 
kitting posture on the cord, pulled ofi^ his 
high embroidered cap, and very gravely 
thus bespoke us ; *' Caballeros y Sefio- 
ras (Gentlemen and Ladies,) I beg (sup- 
lico) that as I am about to throw a somer- 
tet, you will subscribe some money to be 
devoted to the service of celebratmg the 
holy sacrament of the most Holy Afass.** 
All arose :— the men took off ueir hats 
with the utmost gravity ;— a general 
silence prevailed for a moment, and the 
vaulter, who evidently was in great dis- 
may, attempted to throw his promised 
taper. Unluckily, however, he failed, 
tumbled on his nose, and no money was 
subscribed for the '^ solemn, and most 
holy sacrament,'* forasmuch as the articles 
had not been fulfilled. To diis succeed- 
ed fireworks, tumbling by two little boys, 
arid performances on the slack rope ; ia 
whicn the unsuccessful vaulter astonidied 
me by hanging with the rope at full 
swine: and high above the ground, by 
one hand, by his heels, his toes, the back 
of his neck, and lastly by his teeth. He 
concluded with a performance which is 
said to have been exhibited by order of 



Montezuma for the amusement of Cortes 
and his officers, and which I cannot better 
describe than in the Wor<fe of the Abb6 
Clavigero, substituting however hoyt for 
men. *' One man laid himself upon his 
back on the gtound, and raising up his 
feet, took a beam upon fhem, or a piece 
of wood, which was tteck, round, and 
abdut eight ftet in length. He tossed it 
up to a certain height, and as it fell, he 
received and tossed it up agaitt With hia 
feet. Takmg it afterwards between his 
feet, he turned it rapicBy round> and m^iat 
is more, he did s6 with two flueo" (boys) 
'^ sitting astride upon it, one upon each 
extremity of the beam." The feat, how 
ever, was in the present inStaSib^ acoott" 
panied by a lively tune from (h6 hand, to 
which the performer kept excelHAt fime, 
while he danced. With hfe ifeet elevlited 
beneath (he beam, a very neat and dilS- 
cuh figure throughout the eiAlilnfion. 
While all these gaieties were gohig for'- 
ward, two or three men constantly occu- 

Sied themselves te piddng their way 
irough the crowd, and bawling lustily 
** sweetmeats and cakes for sale,** am 
one old fellow particularly [leased me, 
by his energetic vet concuiafing appeals 
to the gallantry of the gentlemeiTpresent. 
to purchase a kmd of " Pan dulce*^ 
which was squeezed Into the semblance 
ofpigs-i-** What !« Caballeros! does no 
one buy my pigs for the ladies ? What! 
no pigs for the sefioras I** an appeal which 
had such effect upon the Bolauaos beaux, 
that many a fair mouth Soon blew fordi 
its cloud of smoke, relinqukhed its cigar, 
and swallowed a " puerco.** 

Our eveniuff's entertainment8,**«]l fbr 
the price of uree-pence, — ^were conclu- 
ded by two comedies in front of three 
i^eets, which performed the part of sce- 
nery. One was tolerably good, bein? a 
mutilation of Moli^re's ^'Manage Force,** 
the other, which was highly applaudo); 
I will not describe. The 4>c<^tors, 
although a parcel of Indians and half- 
casts, 3ie greater part Wifliout shirts, would 
have tau^t a lesson of quiet and good- 
breeding to our London audiences, much 
as we pride ourselves on our superior 
politeness and decorum, I never mdeed 
saw so laree a body of people more per- 
fectly well-behaved, suent, and good- 
humoured. 



JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 



THE SUBJECT OF THE ILLVSTEATION 

PouRTRATs Erminia on her courser, 
fleetly pursuing her wav alone the sedgy 
side of the river Jorclan, when flying 
from the Christians. She is supposed to 
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be absorbed in grief, and almost a prey 
to fear. 

iCnowbUe the oouritr with BnaliiU strmv'd 
Thrcmgh tke tUck covert of a woodland shade* 
Her trembllDf hand tiM vein no longer gnidee. 
And throng^ ner Tdns a chilling terror gHdea. 
Bf windlnf paOa her Steed por^nld his iidtt. 
And bore at length the virgin fta flrom slg^. 
As, after long and toilsome chace in rain. 
The panting dogs nnwiUlag <pilt the plain. 
If ehaBce the game their ever aearch dode, 
Conceal'd In shelter of the fttvoaring wood : 
8b to the camp the Christian l^nights retarn. 
While rage and shame in ererjr risage bum. 
Still flies the damsel, toher fean resign*d. 
Nor dares to cfwt atransleBt look behind. 
AU night she fled, and all th> ensuing day, 
tter tears and dgfas companions of her way : 
Bat when bright Fhosbns from his gold en wain 
Bad looB*d hto steeds, and sunk beneath the 

midn, 
To sacred Jordan's chrystal flood she came } 
There stay'd her course, and rested near his 



Mo nowlshment her faiatlng strength renew'dt 
Her woes and tears sapply*d the plsceof food; 
Bat Sleept who with obUTloas hand can close 
Unhappy mortals eyes In soft repose, 
Te ease her grief, his gentle tribate brings. 
And o'er the riigin spreads his downy wings : 
Tet I^ore still breaks her peace with moumfol 

Uiemes, 
And hannts her slumbers with distracting 

dreams. 
She sleeps, till, joyfU at the day's retvm. 
The feather'd choirs salute the break of room } 
Till rising Zephyrs whisper through the bowers 
Sport with the ruflled stream and painted 

flowers J 
Then opes her languid eyes, and Hews around 
The Shepherd's cots amid the sylvan groand : 
Wlien, Hwixt the river and the wood, she 



A sound, that calls again her sighs and tears : 
But soon her plaints sre stopp'd by vocal 

strainst 
lCiz*d with tiie rural pipes of village swains. 
She rose, and saw, beneath the shady grove. 
An aged sire that osier baskets wove j 
His flocks aronnd him gras'd the meads along, 
Three boys, beside him, tun'd tbeir rustic song. 
Scar'd at th' unusual gleam of armour bright. 
The harmless band were seia'd with sudden 

fHgfat, 
But fair Ermlnia soon dispels their fears ; 
Fromher bright fkcethe ihtninghelmshe rears. 
And undisgois'd her golden hair appears. 
Pnrsue your gentle tasks, with dread nnmov'd» 
O happy race ! (sbeory'd) of Heaven belov*d| 
Not to disturb your peace these arms I bear, 
Or check your tunefiid notes with sounds of 

war. 

VII. 



DESCRIPTION OF A FISH RESEM- 
BLIN6AMAN. IT WAS TAKEN 
BY FISHERS, AT OREFORD, IN 
SUFFOLK, IN THE SIXTH YEAR 
OF KING JOHN'S REION. 

In Hollingshed's Ohronicle is the fol- 
lowing curious account ^— 



* See the Embellishment, illustrative of the 
sbote* pags l^l* 



in this iixt years of Ring John's raigne 
at Oreford in Suffolk, as Fabian hath it, (al- 
though I thinl^e he be deceiued in the 
time) a fish was taken by fishers in their 
nettes as they were at sea, resembling in 
shape a wild or sauaee man, whom uey 
presented unto Sir mrtholemew de Glan- 
uille, knisht, that had then the keepin? of 
the castelf of Oreford in Suffolke. Nadked 
he was, and in all his limmes and members 
resembling the right proportion of a man. 
He had hearee also in tne usual parts of 
his body, albeit that on the crown of his 
head he was balde : his beard was side and 
rugged, and his breast verie harie. The 
knight caused him to be kept certain^ days 
and nightes from the sea. Aleate sot afore 
him he greedily deuoured, and eate fishet 
both raw and sodden. Those that werd 
rawe he pressed m his hands tyll he had 
thrust out all the moysture, and so th«i he 
did eate them. Hee would not, or could 
not utter any speeche, although to try him 
they hung him uppe by the heeles, and 
myserably tormented him. He would gel 
him to his couche at the setting of the 
sunne, and rvse agayne when it rose. 

One day they brought him to the hauen, 
and suffered him to go into the sea, but to 
be sure he should not escape from them, 
they set three ranks of mightie strong net- 
tes Defore him, so to catche liim agame at 
their pleasure (as they ymagined) but he 
streyght wayes dyuing down to the bot- 
tome of the water, gotte past all the nettes, 
and comming uppe shewed himselfe to 
them againe, that stoode waytm^ for him, 
and dowking dynene tymes under water 
and coming up agajme, hee behelde them 
on the diore that stoode still looking at 
him, who seemed as it were to mocke them^ 
for that he had deceived them, and gotte 
past theyr nettes. At length, after hee had 
thus played him a great while in the water 
and that there was no more hope of hjrs 
retume, he came to them againe of hy? 
owne accorde, swimming through the wa- 
ter, and remayned wyth them two monthas 
after. But finally, when he was negli- 
gently looked to, and nowe seemed not to 
be regarded, hee fledde secretelye to the 
sea, and was neuer after seene nor heard 
of. 



LOVE'S HOW D'YE DO. 



When but a thoughtless merry girl. 
With gsysome trip and airy cun, 
Gathering sweet posies flrom the stems 
Fresh in tbeir dewy diadems ;-> 
Love followed me about the shade, 
And in the sun obeisance niade ; 
I crossed him, pouted, and I flew. 
To shun his teasing— Ifou; d'ye do t 
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By Otid totoredf Lore ptmned. 

And in hU gentloit manner wooed } 

Then, smile bv smile, he reached my chin. 

And press'd ms roseate dimplea In : 

I shun'd bat lof^d j— resolved and sigh'd $ 

Be pitied— laugh'd— and called me *• Bride 1»* 

Bis accents and his heart were true. 

And wedlock crawn'd his— How d*y« do f— P. 



Tet so it U ) for when Hlshdd 
Long nnredeemed, the heart 

Would cladly from the bankrupt bond. 
Worth nought but sorrow, put* 



EVENING. 
(For the Olio) 



B. JABMAN, 



A WISH. 
(For the Olio.) 

What is a wish j that heartfelt dream 
Which waking hours pourtray } 

That strong wing'd soarer, stay'd by nought. 
When fancy calls *' away 2" 

A wish 1— It leads us, where the soul 

Strolls on forbidden ground ; 
It breaks the fetters fate has caat \ 

It hears unutter*d sound. 

What Is a wish ? *ds all of life 

That gives to life ito zest; 
Bow poor were e*en the brightest Joys 

If Mtc had left the breast I 

The hour wherein we wish for aught. 

That promises to please } 
We're happier fur, wan when unbaulked. 

Its brightest charms we seise. 

What is a wish ) A draft on hope. 

Which expectation pays ; 
Blrange, that its value should be lost. 

If joy the debt delays. 



JABMAN; 

ON THE BIOGRAPHY OP EMINENT 
POETS. 

Tbb biography of Great Poets seeniB 
to be demanoed by nature— especially 
of those who have steeped their poetry^ 
not only in the light of inspiration^ but 
in the heat of their own hearts. We 
cannot dissever them from Uie glories 
by which they are made immortal. Yet 
we know that they could not have lived 
always in that excited and exalted state 
of soul in which thev emanated their 
poems. We desire to icnow the min the 
ebb of their thoughts and feelings, when 
they are but as mere men. We do not 
doubt that we shall love and esteem them 
when the lyre is laid ande, the inspired 
fit passed away — and that even then, 
with the prose of life, they will be seen 
mingling poetry. Such a man was 
Cowper — and of all we have been let 
know of the " Bard of Olney," from 
himself or others, we would not willingly 
let the most mournful or afflicting anec- 
dote die ; for while *' we hold each 
strange tale devoutly true," we feci* 
towards the object of our esteem, our 
love, and our pity, '* thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears." That 
another hand should have suddenly lifted 
up or rent away the veil that hid the 
agonies of a mmd still beautiful in all 
its most rueful afflictions, we might 
not have been able to endure, and might 
have turned away from the spectacle, as 
from one that we felt our eyes were not 
privileged to behold ; but the veil was 
withdrawn at times by the suflTerer him- 
self, who, while he implored mercy 
from his Creator, was not loath to receive 
the pity of his fellow creatures — feeling, 
except indeed in the deepest, and most 
disastrous, and most despairing dark- 
ness of his spirit : that all their best 
sympathies were with> hun, and that 
he needed not to fear too rude or too 
close a gaze into his mysterious miseries, ' 
from eyes which he had often filled with 
(he best of tears, and when mirth visited 
his melancholy, with the best of smiles 
too, although the hour and the day had 
come at last, when smiles were not for 
him, nor, as he thought, for anv creature 
framed of the clay. Yet is lus entire 
character, disturbed and distracted as it b 
seen to be, in beautiful and perfect con- 
sistency with all his poetry. But the 
sweet Sells were out of tune, and jangled. 
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ihe strings of the heart were broken or the 
keys reversed, aod the iDstrument thtt 
once discoursed such excellent musLc, at 
last jarred terribly its discord^ and it was 
well when it was neard.to sound no more. 

Of our Great Living Poets it might not, 
perhaps, be beconung in us now to speak, . 
m these unpremeditated and imperfect ef- 
fusions,— but we trust that the world will 
one day or other have the biographies, 
of such men, for example, as Scott, 
Southey, and Wordsworth. Why should 
the friends who have been honoured with 
their closest friendship, and who may 
survive them, be afraid or unwilling to 
speak, with that sacred reserve that will 
be imposed on them by the reverence of 
th^ own spirits? Such recital will 
8trene;then the cause of virtue, by shew* 
ing that her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that all her paths are peace. 
The same harmony that pervades the 
great works of their genius will be found 
to have pervaded their life and all its ac- 
tions—the same order and the same calm. 
Though much will have to be unrevealed, 
it will only be because there is much of 
what is ^ood and best that can have no 
other abiding place but in the memory of 
sons and daughters, and friends that are 
as sons and cUiughters ; — but much may, 
and ought to be, and will be revealed, 
diowing the links that connect the lofty 
with the low, and bind together, in a 
chain that may be made visible to all eyes, 
all the children of humanity. The land 
that loves them living will desire when 
they are dead, to have the lineaments of 
theur characters in imperishable portrai- 
ture, drawn by hands whose skilful touch 
is guided by tne lieart of affection ; nor 
need such hands tremble in telling the 
truth — and nothing but the truth. 

But amon? Great Poets, there have 
been, and will be again, men with minds 
often sorely troubled and distracted by 
the passions God gave tfaem,'-7by the ad- 
verse aspect of fortune, — and by *' the 
influence of malignant star.* * That often 
sorely troubled and distracted mind has 
spoken in their poetry, and in their prac- 
tice; and thus they have themselves 
made the whole world the confident of the 
darkest secrets of their spirits. Such a 
man in some measure, was Bums ; such 
a man, in full measure, was Byron. It 
would, in such circumstances, be most 
absurd to say, that all other totisues 
ihould be silent on all those topics on which 
their own had so eloquently and pas- 
sionately descanted; but still, as they 
were witnesses against themselves, and 
likewise their own inexorable judges, 
calling on their own consoienoei to exe- 



cute lentence upon them fbr tiieir con • 
feesed miadeeds, which remorse, as far as 
it could, nad expiated — ^it surely behoves 
their brethren, to mitieate justice by 
mercy, in the decrees mey pronounce 
upon the '* poor inhabitants below,'* who 
were <' strong to feel, and quick to 
know," though 

'* ThonghtlcM foUltt laid them low. 

And Btaln'd their name." 

Nay, their brethren owed them more 
than both justice and mercy — ^pity, 
pardon, commiseradon, and, without 
insult or injury to virtue, immortal 
fame. 

Such has been the doom, the destiny, 
the fate of Bums. If his vices were, 
drawn in deepest shadows, his virtues 
were drawn in brightest sunbeams ; and 
over the gloom, and over the glory, there 
was the light of genius. Therefore his 
country is neither afraid nor ashamed to 
see his character reflected with all its 
stains and all its purity in his works ; but 
she looks on it steadily, though moum-^ 
fully, with pardon, pity, and pride,~and 
her heart and her eyes fill as she gazes 
on his pale marble bust. She will suffer 
no one now to preach and moralize over 
his errors, except from his lips she hears 

*' The itUl Md mnsic of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, but of amplest power. 

To aoften and •ubdoe." 

His faults and frailties, errors and 
vices, were all far more than redeem- 
ed, had they been many times great- 
er than they were, by his graerous 
and his noble virtues ; and it is felt 
now over all Scotland, and in every 
land trodden by the feet of her sons, 
that the bad l>elonging to the eharac* 
ter of a great man, may without dan* 
ger be buried in ^his grave ; from 
whence it will never cease to send up 
admonitary whispers; and that it is 
true wisdom and true religion to No- 
vate the good into the light, and hold 
it for ever there, as an encouragement 
and an example. 

With higher and brighter intellec- 
tual powers certainly, but as certain- 
ly with deeper and darker moral trans- 
gressions, the same fate may be pre- 
dicted for Bjrron. Not even the ma- 
gie of his genius could ever transform 
vice, in all its most alluring or gorgeous 
adornments, into the fair apparition of 
Virtue, who is seen to be Virtue still, 

** Though some few spots be on her flatrloc 

robe. 
Of statelieat beaaiy.»* 
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The ttaone and severe^ moral wnse 
of the En^ish nation will not suffer 
itself to be long delnded by the '* false 
slitter" of imagination^ substitated for 
Sie true lustre of virtue. Christianity 
so clears the eye that looks into the 
human hearty that as in the darkest 
and remotest recesses nothing can es- 
cape its ken through obscurity^ so 
neither is its visual nerve ever long 
made " dark with excessive bright. '^ 
Thus the onlv hi^h poetical criticism 
must be in the light of Christianity; 
for it deals with the manifestations, me 
phenomena of a nature which can only 
be un<]^rstDod in that light — else con- 
founding and inexplicable. Byron's 
soul struggled in and against that 
light; yet had he not been bom in a 
country where in many a temple that 
light is worshipped, he had never been 
the great Poet that he was— nor breathed 
00 often those magnificent strams that, 
issuing from his better and inner na- 
ture, 

** Do shame the wisdom of the Saddacee." 

As for his life, it cannot either in its 
brighter or darker lineaments be con- 
cealed, for it is emblazoned both in its 
shame and glorv. But severely as 
it will be judged by his fellow men, 
too often shocked by his recklessness 
and his profligacy, who is there who 
feels, in awe and dread, that he has 
himself a soul to be saved, who will 
not cpmpassionately seek and search, 
—though of such <{uest he finds no 
end, and leaves off aghast and trou<^ 
bled, — for the causes of the evil he de- 

E lores,— causes which might, for au^t 
e knows, if rightly understood, m- 
volve ihe fearful palliation of madness, 
er something incomprehensibly akin 
to madness, transmitted, perhaps in 
his very blood, and meeting with con- 
gemal passions all borrowing from it a 
more fearful force, till he who was pos- 
sessed by them appeared, in his pro- 
gress along the paths of tMs world and 
mis life, alternately like an angel, and 
like a demon ? Be that as it may, this 
is certain, that the mind of this country 
will never endure that such a being 
as B3rTon shall, after death, be pictured 
as one of the meanest and basest of 
manJdnd — ^but whether the wretch that 
makes the impotent effort; and were 
it possible to preserve his name from 
the oblivion to which nature has doom- 
ed it, would brand upon it inefface- 
ably me same epithets, that when affix- 
ed to tlie word '* Byron," fall crumb- 
ling off like filth dried by the wind. 



that some brutal boor has flung against 
the gateway of some glorious ruin.*— — 
Blackwood's Mag, 



SONNET* 

Written in the Spring. 

Vmir wu the face of this UIumihM dawn. 
With vernal brlghtnesn, vernal eoftneta Mr, 

The sun incessant woo*d the blushing mom, 
And all the youthful hours langh'd round 
the pair I 

But ere the evening what a change was there. 
Harsh thunders roll, and forked light *nings 

Hyemal tempests brood along the air. 

Or fUl in torrents from an angry sky* 
Ah, scarce less mutable Is man's brief day. 

Soon are his early prospects clouded over. 
And those soft suns that spot tbeir April ray 

Across Ills primrose pathway, shine nu mon. 
Grief on the present drops her tearftd 
showers. 

And apprehension o'er the ftiture lonrs. 



ADDRESS OF A LOVER TO HIS 
TAPER, 

TramUUed frwn th€ Arabic 9f the Sieick 
Safy Eddin AlbUlajf, 

Ton wasting taper when I see, 

' I cry, ** Poor fool« our lots the same, 

I bear a raging ire Uke thee. 

Yet dread whatever would quench the AaiMb 
Like thine, with tears this face o'erflows. 

And bleached and wan these cheeks appioar. 
Like thine, these eyes no slumbers cloae^'^ 

Like thin»r-a mcUtng heart is tbeffe." 



COLUMBUS, 

TranOated frwn the LrnUn, 

*' There is noAlng new under ihe sun,** said 
the King 
Of the East, as he aeaitered his wisdom 
about. 
Bat CoLiTMBirs, the Dotb of Time's ark, 
plumed his wing,— 
Of the old workl, he found mmt Ameriea 
out. p. 



SIMILE. 
As a dew-drop encircles a bud in the sight. 
And the sun shines it off in the beauty of ligfatj 
So a tear that rolls under an eyelid in grief, 
la removed by a friend, into chastened relief. 



THE BEAF-STEAK CLUB. 

The Beafsteaks is distinguisiied anogt 
remarkably from other convivial assem- 
blages called clubs, by this characteristic 
feature :— that at those common-place 
meetmgs yon reeopnize Bottuag.more than 
a class, a generafization,— a mere group 
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of foc-suniles^ ^rfaose manners are wound 
up and regulated into a mechanical uni« 
formity — where fasluon coldly and on* 
fedinglr firowns down all that projecta 
into rebef, or shoots out beyond her tame^ 
insipid level. It is thus that the generous 
atf bre^ungs of nature^ which constitute 
what you call emphatically a character^ 
are rebuked and chilled. The growth of 
die individual man is lost in the senerie 
man. But at the Steaks you wiU meet 
with real incarnations of the humours 
that inspired Jonson^ Fielding and Smol* 
lett. There the whims and eccentricities, 
that take a man out of a class and render 
him an individual'^ luxuriate in contempt 
of that conventional desptD&am, that has 
deadoied elsewhere the motley carnival of 
fife down to a cold and dull monotony* 
•Can die force of original humour go far- 
ther than it does in thai excellent piSriarch 
of the sublime society Jack Replevin? 
What can surpass the incenant volubi- 
Mty of that harmless prattle 7 From what 
undefinedy undefiaable quality of his 
hearty does it happen that Jack nas never 
been felt as a bore ! — that he is scarcely 
considered to be tedious ? Yet the vibra- 
tion of his tongue is unintermitted. You 
will hear him before he enters the room, 
or even as he is alighting from his hack- 
aey-coach. Ten to one he is engaged in 
a colloquy (if colloquy it can be cuiled, 
when one of the parties has only to listen) 
with the coachnuui himself, albeit the fel- 
low is of a tribe somewhat controversial, 
and who are not often di^)osed to give up 
their share in the dialogue. Yet it avails 
him nothing — ^he is quite baffled — all his 
efforts to be heard are fruitless— and his 
remark or his abuse, iidiatever it be, ex* 

5 ires in a despairing grin upon his lips, 
ack is now ascending the stairs that lead 
to our snug refectory in Amcdd's theatre, 
perhaps recapiculating to himself the de- 
bate widi the hackney-coachman, for h0 
is still talking. '* It would be a nice 
question,'* said Arnold, when Jack's 
voice was heard as usual on the staircase, 
'' if an unlucky stumble "were to throw 
Replevin firom the top to the bottom, 
whether the tinead of his verbodty would 
be snapped by the accident ? I would 
bet," said he, '* that Jack's tongue would 
be goinff on all the same, like Orpheus's 
as his head rolled down the Hebrus.'* 
But our amial^e Grratiano, with aU this 
redundancy, does not deal merdy " in 
nothings. '* His reasons, if you will take 
the trouble of dfdng them, will be found 
to bear a -fair proportion to the chaff with 
which they are intermingled. Under his 
verbosity is a solid layer of sense, plain 
and practical, of inestimable value in the 
conduct of your affairs, or in teaching 



Tou how to conduct them yoursdlL This 
habit of talk has never l>een thwarted ; 
for some of his friends deem it to be con- 
stitutional, utd if it were checked, that 
his life would be endangered by the re- 
vulsion. In the mean while, the tones of 
his voice are soft and melliihious, and in 
the fullest speed of his tongue he gives 
you no interruption, whether you choose 
to converse or to muse over your own 
matters. How difficult would it be, how 
grand a triumph of art, to transfer to the 
canvass, the mellowed complacency of 
Jack's countenance, beanung with smiles 
like the face of the summer ocean, as h« 
is prosinff to his unhealing audience,— « 
notning displeased with thieir attention, 
and taking a calm revenge by a double 
portion of prtlixity I 

Our brotner Lonsdale, an artist of no 
mean celebrity, haa failed in that portrait, 
which hangs in our salon with those H 
several otl^r worthies of the sublime so- 
ciety. The hand of our excellent brother 
has proved itself mora at home in othei 
eountenancea— those more especially upon 
which nature has exp^ded less of cna* 
racter and expression. For this reason^ 
the kit-cat resemblance of our brotfier the 
I£gh-Bailiff of Westminster, isamiraclo 
of identity. Nor could he wdl err; 
having little more to c^y than a wkU 
Finlandish expanse, — a dead sea of visag« 
en yffinch not a ripple plays, not a sha- 
dow ii reflected. In like manner, the in- 
genious Kneller of our club has most cun* 
ninely designed all that the graphic art 
could pourtray. of brother ■ 'a 

starched, but snnpering features ; for 
there he " hansrs m chuns," as Arnold 
remarked, in aUusion to the civic para- 
phernalia in winch he is represented, of 
which the chain is a most conspicuous 
ornament. It was in allusion also to the 
toga in whioh he is painted, that Broug- 
ham, being asked whether he thought it a 
likeness, remarked that it could not fail of 
being a likeness, " there was so much of 
the /ur about it." In such portraitures, 
in which little more is required than the 
duplicate of a common face, the artist has 
done wonders, for his resemblances art 
perfect. It is in the intellectual likeness, 
in those nice touches and gentler intima* 
ticws of the pencil, that present you witli 
an index of ihe character, — ^m those 
countenances where it peeps forth from 
the eyes, though faintly and almost im- 
perceptibly, as the first gleam from the 
lattice of the monir-the caUidajunctur($ 
of the living principle with the mass that 
it vivifies and Informs — ^it is here that 
brother Lonsdale has '^ come badly off." 
Hence the picture of our royal brother, 
which graces our little gallery of ki^-cati. 
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leares as m ft bootless inquisition for the 
fine quafities that sMne in the best-hu- 
monred of faces, and play in his cheerful 
and condescending converse. Where 
too, we asked, is the royalty of nature 
that reigns there, but reigns in such a sort 
as to throw out in clearer relief the kind- 
ly feelines, that render him what Burke 
said of rox, " a creature made to be 
loved V* It is the image of an Otho ; 
and seems to have be^ taken, in the 
drowsy, inarticulate quietude of the fea- 
turesf which a man feels while he is sit* 
ting for his portrait', and all the time 
wiSiing painter, brush, and pallet at the 
devil, fiow much happier is his pictur* 
esque and invaluable drawinff of our old 
bard, the veneraUe Charles Morris ! You 
would swear that he had juA smacked the 
veritable taste of the society's punch, 
^diich, time out of mind, it was his office 
to mix— or was sinciog one of his best 
Ivrics, or telling a beSrteak stoir of its 
days of }*ore ; mingling as he tola it, the 
enthusiasm of youth with the garrulity of 
-ige, and hdghtening the bliss of the pre- 
sent by tra^fusing into it the delights of 
the past. 

Talking of Charles Morris, some of the 
pleasantest days I have passed^ have been 
m those episodical parties that are occa- 
nondty branchkig out from the parent 
society. One of the most delightful of 
these meetings was at Charles's snug re- 
treat in Surrey, — provided for him by the 
kindness of the late Duke of Norfolk, as 
a pillow for the calm repose of Ms decli- 
ning years* It whs pleasing to behold* 
this Nestor of the convinal wodd, who 
had never qiutted town for the greater part 
of his century, endeavouring Qfor it was 
a hard effort} to slumber away the sum- 
mer in that secluded spot, 

<* Taettom sylvas inter reptart itlubret.** 

It had been arranged (hat we were to 
drop upon him by surprise, especial care 
having been taken to provide an excellent 
dinner, and some adnurable wine, which 
we packed up in our respective carriages. 
It was a fine morning we had chosen for 
our little expedition, and we set out anti- 
cipating the amusement we diould derive 
from the bustle of poor Charles, invaded 
in his tranquillity by so formidable a 
party. He was basking at the end of his 
garden on a kind of " specular mount,'* 
ustening to the music of a favourite black- 
bird, that was shrouded in his shady co- 
Vert, and paying his quit-rent with a song. 
Suddenly, the cavalcade became discern- 
ible, and the rattling of the carriages 
every moment more distinct. In an 
Bitant Uiey were whirling round th^ 



sweep before the ivied front of his cottage 
and the first, out of which jumped &t 
Duke of Sussex, BoUand, and Harry 
Stephenson, was already at the door. 
** We are come to dine with you, old 
bard," said the Duke,^s he alighted. 
At that moment up came the other vehi- 
cles, to the unspeakable surprise of CSiailes, 
and the consternation of ms housekeeper. 
Baucis and Philemon were not more taken 
a-back, when they found what visitants 
had descended upon them* " Your 
Royal Highness," said the Bard, '' has 
taken us by surprise— but we will send 
off for some provisions to Dorking : it is 
onl^ three miles off." In the mean 
while, conformably to previous instruc- 
tions, the messenger forwarded for that 
purpose, was intercepted ;— *and a walk 
mto the garden being proposed, we took 
him to the end of it, and k^t him chat- 
ting, whilst &e servants were setting out 
the table, and arranging the banquet. 
All this time Charles was suffermg the 
amnios of a host, who, though '^ on hos- 
pitable thou^its intent," was conscious of 
the tenuity of his larder, and on the anx- 
ious look-out for the arrival of the bas- 
ket laden with supplies from 'Dorking. 
But in a very short time, the dinner, 
which was a most sumptuous pic-nic, was 
announced. In truth, it had been prepa^ 
red almost by magic, its entire mecfaanisui 
having been constructed with the greatest 
skill and foresight. Our old Bard prece- 
ded us to the dining-room with every sort 
of misgiving as to uie quality of the enter- 
tainment, and making a thousand ^>olo- 
gies. But how^all I describe his stare, 
when he perceived a turbotattheheadof 
the table, large enough for the imperii 
repast of a Domitian, and a long vista of 
ham, fowls, venison pastv, terminating 
in a d^cious round of boiled beef. " A 
most ingenious and well executed device 1" 
tadaimed Charles : " the joke, however, 
is not at my expense ;" and sat dowil 
with all imaginable glee to the goods the 
gods had provided. It was a truly con- 
vivial day. The very genius of good* 
humour presided over*it : reason not de 
throned, out enlivened by wine : — ^fancy, 
anecdote, whim, frolic, overflowed, l 
was seated near Cobb, who was a mto of 
varied and pleasant conversation. - We 
were talking of the bad taste you so often 
met with amongst peoi^ who did not 
know how ^ talk, and generally contriv- 
ed, by a most' infolltble instuict, to hit 
upon the most stupid and distasteful to- 

Sics. Cobb said he had an nnaccountaUe 
isUke to Uie relation of dreams, which 
6ie narrator seldom failed to detail as cir- 
cumstantially as possible: and that his 
ingenuity was sometimes painfully taxed 
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to turn off the conVersatton to a more 
agreeable subject* These viMons, he ob- 
served^ of an old woman's indigestion 
otight to be as carefnily concealed as the 
other results of it. He had a severe pen- 
ance, he said, to go through a few daj^ 
before^ having h^ to entertain at his 
house an East India Director or two, who 
were far from being the brightest of th6 
Leadenhall-street Magi. One of them 
happened to be the identical luminary who 
had proposed to the Court ofDisectors, 
that English ladies ^ould be prohibited 
from gomg out to India,— a measure, he 
contended, which would prevent the in- 
crease of the race of haif-eatiei for the 
future. • ** We were so hard pushed,** 
said Cobb, '' for subjects, that the fellow 
began to tell us his wife's dream of the 
proceeding night. It was a Ion? prosing 
storj, the .very worst stuff of which 
dreams are made. When he had done, I 
was aftM we should have another dream ; 
so I told him it was nothin^r to a dream 
which Mrs. Cobb had. We had been 
thinking,*' I said, ** of a trip to a water- 
ing-place, for the sake of sea-bathing. 
The subject made such an impression on 
her mind, that she actually dreamed that 
she was a bathing-machine at. Brighton : 
but; retaining all her perceptions as to 
female decorum, was so extremely shock- 
ed when the gentlemen came into her, ' 
for the purpose of undressing, that she 
distutbed the whole house by her crv. 
Whether my friend the Director took the 
hmt or not,''* said Cobb, *' I did not per- 
ceive ; but we heard nothing more of his 
wife's dreams.** 

It was about the time of poor Sheridan*s 
death. Cobb had lived much with that 
highly-gifted man, and told us several 
anecdotes of him, strongly illustrative of 
his character. He mentioned a rebuke 

Sheridan gave J , a barrister, who 

had usurped much of the conversation by 
long stories about himself, and his gallan- 
tries with women, evidently with a view 
of impressing every body with the notion 
of his being a great favourite with the sex ; 
but concluded each adventure by assuring 
those who listened to him, that from a 
principle of virtue, he always desisted 
from pursuing the matter to extremes. 
The bottle hsSl circulated pretty freely, 
and Sheridan, who had long showA S3nnp- 
toms of impatience, but had remained si- 
lent, at last summoned up as much arti- 
culation as he could command,* and 
addressed him nearly thus :•— '^ Sir, I 
have been listening to you for some time, 
tCnd the resuH of all that you have been 
sayine is, that your historical relations 
are ^thout fact, and your amorous ones 
'^^khout intrigue: You may, therefore 



plead as a set-off against the liberties you 
have been taking- with trtUh, your 
wai^ of success \n taking them with u^o- 

Cobb heard him, at the Covent-garden 
hustings, handle Clifford with consider- 
able^ strength of' irony. Clifford had 
made some strong comments upon his 
(Sheridan's) poUtical conduct. When it 
came to Shendan's turn to address the 
rabble, he began thus. ^' As to the law- 
yer, who has honoured me with so much 
abuse, I do not know how to answer him, > 
as I am no great proficient in the language 
or manners of St. Giles's. But one thing 
I can say of him, and it is in his favour : 
—I hardly expect you will believe me — 
the thing is incredible— but I pledge my 
word to the fact — that once, if not twice, 
but once most assuredly, I did me^ him 
in the company of gentlemen !" 

Cobb remaik;ed, that it was a singular 
circumstance that Sheridan always made 
a bad figure as a witness in a court of 
law, when he happened to be subpoena*d 
on a trial. When Lord Tbanet, Ferguson, 
and others, were tried for a misdemeanor 
in attempting to rescue O'Connor at 
Maidstone, and knocking down Rivett, 
the Bow-street officer who detained him ; 
Law, (afterwards Lord Ellenborough,) 
who had long borne Sheridan a grudge 
for the rough treatment he had received 
from him during the impeachment of 
Hastings, cross-examined him with great 
acrimony. The cause had lasted the 
whole day, and Stieridan was not called 
till nine in the evening, when, in all pro- 
bability, he had arnved near the end of 
his- second bottle at Bellamy's. It was 
not prevarication, but a sort of absurd 
playing with the questions, that gave 
Law, on that occasion, considerable ad- 
vantage over him. '' Do answer my 
questions, Mr. Sheridan,** said the coun- 
sel, *' widiout point or epigram.**— ^* Very 
true, Siir,*' replied Sheridan: " your 
questions are without point or epigram." 
Lord Kenyon once or twice reminded 
Sheridan that he was on his o&th, and 
that a court of justice was not a fit place 
for repartee or quibble. — New Monthly 
Magazine. 



THE ESCAPE OF THE QUEEN AND 
INFANT SON OF JAMES THE 11 • 
FROM WHITEHALL. 

' ^ HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The following poem which we here en- 
rich oiir pages with, is one of several 
composing a most delightful little volume 
of poetry, replete with flowin«f versifica- 
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tioii and delightful imagery^ bea^ng the 
title of the " Seven &B8 of Woman,** 
with other poems, by ftfiss Strickland, the 
talented authoress oi " Worcester Fidd; 
or the Cavalier." 

Itwai Bight, but wHk darkness tkve e«mta«t 



Uaconnloiw ©f r«faitTt pstUt ma wottt 
' As sweetly be tastes kW nnrufflf^ repose, 
' Midst the dangers, the terrors, the i^m of 

this hoar, 
^ As he did Id tte cradle vt gtv^Mva 4uid 



' The iDoaii of the waters, the winds howling 

nigh, 
' TohimhaTebeennmsie— amdthdlabyi 



To London, that dty of splendour and woes j ] ftlfS.Sf^i"?*'' **i^^L^^ •^ "^ 
HerstreetsiehoedstJllwith alarum and din; ' Than thwe whose llerce hatred pniwies u^ 
For foes were around her, and tumults withini ftv^,. J?l*''£?;-«ii v ^ 



Ahlwhoai«tliebmtiiMn«hat*«|rr«adTargt „, . ff^J'SS'i. , ^, . 

Ttot ump^oit .kuro'« tii«bU .voiki. 2r.^1?„»,5J?J.f'»LJE»?S!5?rJ!5S!L' 

surge 
pf Thames, in his wrath fiercely foaming along. 
While bis tide flows in currents terruie and 



strong) 

See how they lahonr and stccteh to the oar. 
If ids! th^ gloom of the night and (be elements' 

roar. 
Who may they be, who so rashly daie braT« 
December's rough gales on tiiat perilous ware } 
Mark them :~their Iteight )f no soldier or 

knight. 



She seeks midst lU U^its, thatr In coontlesa 

arraar* 
Before her in distance confusedly lay. 
Her own royal home, whose proud walls yet 

contain 
Her monarch, and sighs for iU perils agaia. 
Then starts as she catches at times Arom tl|« 

sbpre. 
;n the hush of the blast, the yexM mnltltudelp 

rokrj 
lad sUnds in dsead erafliet of interest wild* 



Oi^seamen of tardihood, valour, and mi^t. W** **hS*^^d*.*" ^^ husband, her eyes on 



Who, through years of emprise, has acctts- f„ ♦v.* f*'5TT.l, t .. ^ . 

toiud Us form. '° "*** fearful division, weak nature's strong 

— ' ■• • -• . . - strife, 

Wldeh-whidi shall prevail, the fond methsr 
or wife? 



That choice is not h^n— She turns weeping 

away. 
Her consort's strict mandate of flight to ebey^ 
As the low cautious whisper is home to her ^t^^ 
. AU is ready— df^y not— the steeds trample 

near,* 
And that heart's bitter pangs, wUch no lan- 
guage could ten. 
Are unbreathedr-ahs bnt BHii]nurs» 'Oh, 
Lppdon* farewell r 



To the blasto of tbe norths or the tropical 

storm. 
That pale shrouded figure who sits by the side 
Of the steersman, regardless of tempest or tide,. 
Deeply feels theitrange contrast, and change 

of this scene. 
From her own fair ItiUIa's unclouded serene. 
But, oh! not on this one brief thought dees 

she cast, 
lliough the winds howl sround her, the rain 

patters fast. 
And drenches her garments^ and drips from 

her hair. 
For her heart only throbs with a mother's fond 

care j historical notes to thb above poem. 

Aad she but WW her imintte more tight on Sir John Dalrymples in Ms me- 
ThatpHlow to guard where her infant finds J»oirs of Great Britain giyes the following 
_ rest I account of the escape of Kinff James's 

That ba^^and Uiat nM>theiH-Oh I Englao4, Queen :— Qn the 6th of December, in the 

Thy fugltiTO qSIcu and thy Monarch's young ^f^^ ^^ Queen, with the nurse car- 
heir, " rying the Pnwce, then five months old 

Buddy driven from a palace^-they deem thee m hef arms, a^d accpppimied by the 
^"""^ Count de Lausune, so famous for his 

own misfortunes, and by a few attendants. 



Jess kind 
Than tha rage of the waters and tempest com- 
bined. 
Lo I death is behind them— new perils befora 
Though the oft bafiled shallop, ist length gains 
theahore. , . . • . 



went privately from Whitehall. Shi, 
crossed the Thames in an open boat, 
in a dark niffht, in a he^vy rain, in ^9, 
high wind, whilst the river was swoUep, 
and at the coldest season of the year. ^ 

, ^, common coach had been ordered tp wa4| 

' Not so, hapless Queen, there is farther delay} for her on the opposite side, but by some 



Have we crossed the dread river ? 
mount, and away.' 



Then 



night } 
•And- ' 

' Beneath 



«,g„,, *•' purine this time,shf took shelter unfiffr 

heremay'stthoushelter,oh.ladyawhile, the walls of an old church at Lamb^^ 

»*^ **«» Jwh waUs of old Lambeth's turning her eyes, streaming with tears. 

•ButohfJJoSSie prince from his slumbers 2??^'^ on the Prince, wnconscious^ 

awake, 'me miseries attendant upon royalty, ^ 

' One cry might betray you-^irood heavens I ^ho npon that account raised the greater 

• itfivi ^i^lf^'^t jv .. .. cpmpassionin her breast, and sometimes 

* And he Icnowa not &e vigils his mother must ^°udst the glimmerings o( which^ she ii| 

iieep i vsin lej^lorcd th« palace in iirhich her 
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husband wai left> md ilaited «t ercrj 
•otmd abb heaid fh>iii tiMice." 

Not lete interesdiig tiitn this betutiM 
and p«dietlc quotatiott ttom the elmm 
iHstorian abore, k tha account which hijog 
James hiikuelf gives of this erent^ in hb 
own memoirt^ whieh when we consider 
H was written by the hosband^ and father 
of the lOfid hiplxvet, mMt exctle in the 
boaoan of erery penou of sensibiUhrj 
feelings of the most lively sjnDpathy^ for 
(he aiunnsh of heart in which he mvst 
haire mdHed it. 

*' All things being ready by thisthne 

tefSbB Qneen and princes depaitnre, it 
out opportundy enough tfiat the 
Connt Loznne a French ge ntteman , was 
Ihen tt the oonrt of Enghmd, whither he 
eame to offsr Us services to the king^ bot 
treachery and desertion of so many false 
ftkhdB, madethe teal and iddily of fait 
fime ones^ useless, at least in reference to 
the WaTi so Ml Majes^ aooented of hi* 
eUbt miMbfer way, as thinking him a pro- 
per person to attend npon the Quean hi 
tins voyage, and that under the notion of 
his retuiittfig to hii own comtry (there 
beingno businessfor Iran in. England^ m 
yacM mi^t be prepared, and the Queen 
andPrbioe pass unsnqpected mhiscom^ 
pany. 

'* The Queen had a great reUstancy to 
tids journey, not so mudi for the haaards 
and Inconveniences of tt> as to leave the 
King fai ao doubtful a situation, she having 
neifer done it hitherto in his greatest diffi* 
cu^M aid dangen. And tnnefore when 
kwas tet priMKwed, her Majesty abso* 
hftaly teftised tt In reference to faonelf^ 
teffinglheKingvhewas very willing the 
Prtece liar son should be sent to France, 
orVhere k was thought most proper for 
his sefcttHty, that she could bear such & 
aapar^km with patience, but couM never 
bear It with reference to hiaaself, that she 
would infiniel^ rather dure his fortune, 
whatever H rfwuld prove^ than abandon 
him in h&i distress, that aH hamlshipe^ 
haiEards, or imprisonment itself woidd 
be mo^ aootptable to her in his cont# 
pany, than the sreatest ease and security 
in the world wimout him, unless he really 
proposed to come away himself too, then 
she was willing to be sent before him, if 
he 4iou^ it a more proper method to con« 
ceal Uieir departure ; which the Ring as- 
suring her he really did, her Majesty con- 
sented to it at last. 

<' This journey and separation there- 
"fore, bong at length resolved on, the 
XhM^disgnisiiig hcndf, crossed the river, 
upon the 9&i of December, taking with 'her 
(mly the prince, his nurse, and tWo or 
three persons more, along with her, to 
avoid su^cion, and had sent to have ft 



coach ready prepared on the other side, in 
which she went down to Gravesend, and 
got safe aboard the yacht, which, consi- 
dering that the rabble was up in all parts 
to intercept and plunder whoever they 
Uiought were manng their escape, was 
such aprovidence, that nothing but a great- 
er danger could excuse from radiness ami 
temerity in attempting ; but in such afflict- 
ing circumstances, where the government 
of a distressed prince is not only returned, 
but himself and royal family in just appre- 
hensions of the most barbarous treatment, 
all other hazards and harddiips pass unre- 
garded. Otherwise, for the mieen to cross 
me river in a tempestuous nigfat, with the 
prmce not sit months old, to wait in the 
open air for a considerable time, till the 
eoacfa was ready, and not onlV exposed to 
the cold but to the continual danger of 
benng discovered, which the least cry of 
the pnnce might nave done ; to trava in 
tiie middle of an enraged people, without 
guards, servants, or convenience sufficient 
to preserve them fh>m common dangers, 
or even to defend them from the cold, had 
been a temptmg of providence on a less, 
pressing occasion; however, it pleased 
God to bring them through all those 
dangers.'* 



OR, 

Pithy Remarks and Maxims, collected 
from various Sources, 



poxmr 
Is a blossom of such delicate growth ; that 
h re<}Bires the matching influence of vamal 
suns, and every encouragemem of culture 
and attention, to bring it to its nsAmal 
perfecticm* 

PAMEdYmiO 

Is seldom judicious in the epitaphs on 
Public Chamcitrs, fbr if it be deserved, it 
cannot need publioi^cm ; and if it be ex- 
aggerated, it vrfll only mrve to excite 

UAPpmisa. 
To fbitt an estimate of the proportion 
which one man's happiness beam to «no- 
iher'k, we are to consider the miudtiiKtis 
allotted him with as muth attention as the 
circianstances. — — • 

ttBSSRYB 

Is a debt to prudence, as freedom and sim- 
plicity of Conversation is ft debt to good- 
nature. — — 

LiKB essences, lose their fragrance when 
exposed. They are sensitive plants, whicft 
will not bear too familiar approacher 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE LONDON BBID6K 
' PAGEANTS IN TBS TIME OP HBNRT V. 

Tbb following curious detail of those 
Pageants which welcomed the conoueror 
of Azincour into the Gty of Lonoon^ is 
collected from a Latin manuscript in the 
Gottonian Libraiy, which was most oro- 
bably written by an eye-witness^ botn of 
the King's valour abroad, and of his 
triumphs at home. The manuscript is on 

Eaper, in a very small and fair current 
lack letter, and is entitled in the cata- 
logue, * The ActM of Kin^ Henry F, 
tM author f a Chaplain^ tn the Aoyal 
Army, who tawthemfor himtelf,* The 
account runs as follows: — ^ And there- 
with, about the hour of ten in the day, 
the King came in the midst of them all ; 
and the Citizens gave glory and honour 
to God, and many congratulations and 
blessings to the King, for the victories he 
had brought them, and for the public 
works which he had wrought; and the 
Kinff was followed by the Citizens towards 
the City, with a proper, but a moderate^ 
protection. And for tlie praise and glory 
of the City^ out of so many magnificent 
acts of the noble Citizens, some things 
worthy of note the pen records with ap- 
plause. On the top of the Tower, at the 
entrance o{ the Bridge, which stands, as 
it were, on going into the strength of the 
City, there stood on high a fiffure of gi- 
gantic magnitude, fearlessly looking in 
Sie King^s face, as if he would do battle ; 
but on hb right and left hand, were the 
great keys of the City hanging to a staff, 
asthpughhehadbeen(?ate-keeper. Upon 
his right stood the figvre of aitroman not 
much less in size, habited. in the gown, 
tunic,: aQ4 ornaments of a female, as if 
; they had been meant for a man and his 
wife, who appeared favourers of the 
King, and desired that they might see his 
face, and receive him with many plaudits, 
^nd the Towers^ about them were orna- 
mented with halbertsand the Royal Arms ; 
and trumpeters stood aloft In the. turrets 
which were resounding With horns and 
clarions in winding and exp9nding me* 
•lody. And in Uie front of the fortress 
this apiNroprinte . and elegant writing was 
imprinted, ' The King* s City of Justice,' 
And there appeared, on both sides, all 
the way along the Bridge, very little 
youUis; and, also,, on bow sides, out of 
the stone- work before them, was a lofty 
column,, the height 4)f the smaller towers, 
made of wood, not less delicate than ele- 
gant, which was cdvered over with a 
.unen cloth pamted the colour of white 
marble and green jasper^ as if it had ^een 



of a square shi^, an^ formed of steMt 
cut out of the quarries. And upon the 
aimmit of Uie column on the right side, 
was the figure of an Antelope rampant, 
having a splendid shield of the Royal 
Arms naiiffing about his neck, and in his 
right foot he helda sceptre extended, ,and 
o&red it to the King. Upon the top 'of 
the oth^r column was the image, of a 
lion, also rampant, which carried a roear, 
having the King's' banner displayed 
upon the upper ei]3, which he held uoft 
in his dexter claw. And across, at the ^ 
foot of the Bridge, was erected the fabric 
of a Tower, the height of the aforesaid 
columns, and painted; in the aiid^.of 
which, under a superb tabernacle, .stood 
a most beautiful effigy of St. George, all 
in armour, excepting his head, which 
was adorned with laurel interwoven with 
gems, which shone between it like pre- 
cious stones for their brightness. Behind 
him was a tapestry of cotton, haying his 
arms resplemkntly embroidered in a mul- 
titude of escutcneons. Upon his right 
was suspended his triumphal .helmet; 
upon his left his slueld of Arms of a cor- 
respondent magnitude ; and he had his 
right hand upon the handle of his sword, 
which was ^rt about him. Up^n ^the 
tower was raised an extended scroll,, con- 
taining these words, ^ To God only be 
honour, and glory ; * and in . front of the 
building, this congratulatory prophecy,— 
Psalm xlvi. 4. — * The streams of the 
River make ^lad the City of God : .' and 
all the principal towers were, ^illantly 
adorned with the Royal Arms embossed 
upon them, or displayed in banners upon 
lances reared above them. In the house 
adjoining to the fortress ;behind, were 
innumerable children repres^ting the 
English Priesthood, in radiant garments 
wim shining countenances: otters were 
like virgins, having their hair adorned 
with laurels interwoven with gold ; and 
they continued singiqg from Ate oommg 
in of the King, wUkmodulatioiI of voice 
and melody of organs^ according to the 
words of this song in English.'— CArofM- 
eles of' London Sridge. 



' CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XI;) 



PBSTIVAL OF THE CHURCH WAfCB.^ 

NoTHmG can exceed the jollity and 
^ety of a church-wake in Austria Pro- 
per. They are kept every year, on two 
successive Sundays, in every, village. 
The preparations for the fSte are made 
the week preceding it, by the united efforts 
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•f the young ainffte mep. The largest 
tree from the next ^restis chosen^ strip{>ed 
of its barky olaned^ and surmounted with 
the crown or m fir-tree, bearing the em- 
blems of country life; appleij bottles 
filled with wine, ribbons, and garlands. 
This tree is raised in the centre of a pa- 
vilion> or rather a bower, covered with 
branches, and hung over with festoons of 
every colour. Each fanner invites his 
friends of <he neighbouring villages. 
After grand mass is over, the dinner is 
served, consisting of at least twenty dif- 
ferent dishesl /U three o'clock, after the 
second divine service, the lads make their 
appearance, dressed very elegantly, and 
repdr in a body to the different farm- 
houses where the maidens are. These are 
conducted in procession to the dancmg- 
place, the before-mentioned bower. The 
orchestra consists of an exquisite band of 
from ten to fifteen musicians, who r^- 
larly attend these festivals. Among their 
instruments are two Ijves, but no violin, 
which give to the music an ex<}uisite air 
of country life. There^ is nothing which 
equals the waltzes of these people. The 
most prejudiced enemy to this dance can- 
not help being delighted wiUi the sunpli- 
city and true charm which these dancers 
display in every turn, without havine 
ever Seen under the moddline hand and 
snuflling command of a French dancinjg- 
master. One might look for hours with 
interest at the hearty delight with which 
they enjoy this ancient me. If distin- 
guished persons are present, they are re- 
4|uested to open the ball, a thing whidi 
is always complied with. At sunset lamps 
are lighted, and the dance continues until 
deven o'clock. The maidens are agahi 
conducted home in the same manner, and 
each is delivered into the hands of her 
parents. It was at the castle and domain 

of G k, the property of C— t F s, 

where we witnessed one of these fdtes. 
The family of the Count had partaken 
for half an hour in the popular rejoicing. 
For this honour the young people brougut 
them a' serenade. — Auttria atitU, 

BBFBBSHXNG ▲ QUE1EN*S BiSMOUT. 

It is related of our Maiden Queen Eli- 
zabeth, that enjoying the air at one of her 
-palace windows, she beheld a gentleman 
musing, to whom she had not realized 
her promises of favour, she sent for him, 
and sud, '' What does a man think of. 
Sir Edward, when he thinks of nothing V* 
After a short pause, he answered, " He 
tiiinks, madam, of a woman's promise.*' 
The queen drew in her head, but was 
heard to say, *^ Well, I must not confute 



you; anger makes men witty, but it keeps 
them poor." 

MOZART THK C0MP08IR. 

Whbn Moiart had composed his chef- 
d'cBuore, Don Giovamu, ne hastened to 
Prague to lay his work before a public, 
which, as he expressed himself, was alone 
capable of givmg a correct opinion of 
the merits of his production. It was ac- 
cordingly^ performed through three suc- 
cessive nights. The enthusiasm increased 
with every performance. When he re- 
turned to Vienna, this m^r-piece met 
there with a cold reception; the Em- 
peror Joseph was present durine the per- 
formance. Mozart was called before Uie 
monarch s — " Mozart," Said the monarch, 
" your music would do very well, but 
there are too many notes in it !*' — '* Just 
as many,** replied the offended artist, 
" as there ought to be ! '* 

This kind-hearted soul received soon 
after an invitation from Frederick the 
Great, with an offer of 5000 florins sa- 
LuT ; his own was but 800 florins, 80/. 
While hesitating, he was called before his 
Sovereign^ Joseph n. who addressed him ; 
'^ Mozart, you are going to leave me.** 
Overpowered by the kind tone in which 
these words were pronounced, he, sob- 
bing, and tears giuhiuff froin his ^es, 
comd only reply, '' No, never wul I 
leave your Majesty I *' 



TBI parson's toast. 

Lord Cliye, one day after dinner, 
asked a chwlain to one of the regiments 
in the East India Company's service, for a 
toast, who after considenng some tune, at 
lengUi exclaimed with great simplicity, 
''Alas! and alack-a-dayl what can! 
give t**— « Nothing better,'* replied his 
Lordship ;— '' Come, genUemen, we'll 
^ive a Dumper to the parson's toast. — ^A 
r, and a £ic a day." 



give 



EPIGRAM 

oil THB LATB JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

Some pioiu old ladief arc said to grow wild. 
When they hasr so much talk of Joanna wUk 

ekUd 
And swear, as fhey lift up the whites of their 

Thstitcanonlybebytheroliltfr e/Ksf. 
EPITAPH 

ON FRANK ROW, OF SBLBT. 
Here lies tbe body of poor Frank Bow, 

Firlsh-d^k and srave-stone cutter j 
And this is writ to let tou know. 
What Frank for other s used to do. 

Is now for Frank done by another. 

ON A MR. JOHN SULLBN. 

Here lies John Sullen, and it is God's will* 
He that was Sullen shall be Sullen still ; 
He liill is Sullen :— if the truth ye seek. 
Knock until Doomsday, Sullen will not speak. 
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OOMRBSPONDING CHBONOLOGY. 



Mar* Ssi St. Edelwald was an Engllah Benedictine monk of 
Rlppon« He afterwards became a hermit, and 
was bnriedby St. Cnthbert, in St. Peter's Church* 
at Lindisfame. He is said to have died a« d, 699. 
1801. The emperor Paul, of Russia, supposed to 
have met his death by strangulation at St. Peters- 
burgh, a death that tyrants have often met with. 
1834. The beautiful eellection of Paintings, the 
property of the late Mr. AngerBtein,pnrchasedby 
goremment, towards forming a National Oallery. 
34 St. Irenseus, was bishop of Lyons,* and a native 
of Qreece. He was beheaded during the perse- 
cution of Severus In 303. 
1602. Died at J 
JIT. 70, in th< 
at Greenwich 
that she glori< 
reftised sever 
•uppooedtob 
1008. James I. 
son of the urn 
cousin. Lord 
torian, was hi 

made him a pedant, replied *' That he could do 
nothing better with him." 
85 This day celebrates the angel's message to the Vir- 
gin Mary, respecting the Saviour of the World. 
TheRomanCathoUcFestivil of the Annnociatton 
Is comoMHily caUedIn England, Lody Da^, which 
is one of the Iseal quarters. 
The Boman Feast, Bilarla, observed in honour of 

the Mother of the Gods. 
1815, The allied SovefeignsofEuropt entered into 
a tnaly to exterminate Napoleon Buonaparte. 
(88. Parochial Charity Schools first instituted in 
London and its vicinity, for the education of the 
children of the poor. 
• 36 St. Lndger was bishop of Monster, in Germany, 
and died A. D. 809. 
181 1 . A lamentable fire took phice at Rohenfleld, 
inBahover, whioh eonsumed above 100 honsee. 
-— - 37 St. Jehn was a hermit, tnnnd te o|>edienee by an 
anolent hoiy anchoret. Be is reported to have 
lived on the top of a high rock from the 43 year of 
his life, until the year of his death, a. d. 894. 
1625. James 1. expired at Theobalds, near Ches« 
"hunt, in Hertfordshlie. This Seat formerly be- 
longed to Lord Burleigh, who often entertained 
his Royal mistress Q. Elisabeth at this residence. 
1625. The unfortunate Charles I. succeeded to the 

crown on this day. 
I803« The brief peace of Amiens coadudad. 
i813» The French Flotilla defeated before Dieppe, 
by Captains Harvey and TroUope, of the Rotario 
and OrMEn sloops. 
SUtns in. was a priest of the Chaicfa of Rome^ 
and succeeded Cdestine in the Papacy. • He was 
accused of debauchery by Anidus Bassus, who 
had been consul, and was cleared by a council of 
66 Bishops. He diea a. d. 440, after having go- 
verned the Church of Rome newrly eight years. 
1488. Born at Urbino, Ra&elle, (Sansio) the cele» 
brated painter. The Cartoons at Hampton Courl^ 
by him, are existing memorials of his great Dune } 
these paintings havebeen engraved in a stile equal 
to the masterly efforts of the painter, by the la^ 
Mr. HoUeway, the historical engraver totheKing^ 
wbolsiMnred nearly thirty years on them. 
1767. Robert Damiens, the regidde, was exeented 
wltli horrible torture, for attemptlngto asse sshiate 
Louis XV. of France, at VersaUles. 
1801 • Died, the gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie, in 
Egypt, after defeating the French, at Aboukir, oh 
board Lord ELeith's ship* 
1802* On thU day the new primary planet, Pa^/o^ 
was discovend. 
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See page 181. 



THE REtURN OP COLUMBUS TO 

PALOS, AFTER PERFORMING 

HIS FIRST VOYAGE OF 

DISCOVERY. 

fM 6ta niAth number^ we extracted that 
pottion of Mr. Wa^iington Irving's Life 
mid Voya^ of Columbus, which related 
to the first arriral of the renowned navi- 
l^r and discoverer in Spaing poor and 

' friendlesB^ not having whdrewiUi lo satisfy 
the attacks of hunger on himself, or to pre- 
teftt its l^anehing the cheeks of his child, 
the youthful companion of his misfortunes. 
Front his destitute and hopeless condition, 
jeteed with his commanding and intelli- 
gent appearance, when craving food of 
tke hospitable father of Rabida, may be 

• dated tne origin of the discovery or the 
western hemisphere. We now proceed to 
lay before our readers another portion of 
the work equal in interest to the extract 
before given, the part we have chosen is 
that which details his return, after having 
completed his first voyage, and the joyful 
reception he met with .from his former 
friends the inhabitants of Palos, which 
arrival is most admirably contra^ed with 
Vol. I. N 



the return of his companion in adventure, 
the dissatisfied and avaricious Alonzo 
Pinzon, who deserted from him in his 
vessel the Pinta, at Cuba. To this we 
have added his reception at the Spanish 
Court. 

RBCBPTION OP COLUMBUS AT PALOS. 

The triumphant return of Columbus, 
was a prodigious event in the history of 
the little port of Palos, where every- body 
was more or less interested in the fate of 
his expedition. The most important and 
wealthy sea-captains of the place had 
enzaged in it, and scarcelv a family but 
had some relative or friendf among the na- 
vigators. The departure of the ships^ 
upon what appeared a chimerical and 
desperate cruise, had spread gloom and 
dismay over the place; and the storms 
which had rafed throughout the winter 
had heightened the public despondency. 
Many lamented their friends as lost, 
while imagination lent mysterious horrors 
to their fate, picturing them as driven 
about over wild and desert wastes of water 
without a shore, or as perishing amidst 
rocks and quicksands, and . whirlpools ; 

12— Saturday, March 29, 1828 
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or a prey to those monsters of the de«»p, 
irith which credulity, ia those days, peo- 
pled every distant and unfrequented sea. 
There was something more awful in such 
a mysterious fate than in death itself, 
under any defined and ordinary form. 

When the news arrived, therefore, that 
one of the adventurous ships was standing 
up the riv^r, the inhalxitants were thrown 
into great agitation, but when they heard 
that she returned in triumph from the dis- 
cov6ry of a world, and beheld her furl- 
ing her sails in their harbour, the whole 
community broke forth into transports of 
joy. The bells were rung, the shops 
shut, all business was suspended ; for a 
time there was nothing but the hurry and 
tumult of suddqn exaltatiop and breathless 
curiosity. Some were anxious to know 
the fate of a relative, others of a friend, 
and all to learn particulars of so wonder- 
ful a voyage. When Columbus landed, 
ihe multitude thronged to see, and wel- 
come him, and a grand procession was 
formed to the principal church, to return 
thanks to God for so signal a discovery 
made by the people of that place, — ^the 
unthinking populace forgetting, in their 



exultation, the thonsapd difficulties which 
they had thrown in tlie wajr of the enter- 
prise. Wherever Columbus passed, the 
streets resounded with shouts and accla- 
mations ; he received such honours as are 
paid to sovereigns, but to him^ they were 
rendered with tenfold warmth and since- 
rity. What a contrast was this to his 
departure a few months before, followed 
by murmurs and execrations ; or, rather 
what a contrast to his first arrival at Palps^ 
a poor pedestrian, craving bread -and 
water . for his child, at the gate of a 
convent ! 

Understanding that the court was at 
Barcelona, Columbus felt disposed to pro« 
ceefl- thither immediately in nis caravel; 
reflecting, however, on the dangers and 
disasters he had already experienced on 
the seas, he resolved to proceed by landw 
He despatched a letter to the kin? and 
queen, informing them of his arrivsd, and 
soon after departed for Seville to await 
their orders, taking with him six of the 
natives whom he had brought from the 
New World. One had died at sea, and 
three were4eft ill at Palos- 

It is a singular coincidence, which ap- 
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pears to ]be well authenticated^ that on tl-.e 
very evening of the arrival of Columbus 
at Falos, and while the peals of triumph 
were still ringing from its towers, Uie, 
Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, likewise entered the river. After 
her separation from the Admiral in the 
storm^ she had been driven before the 
gale jnto the Bay of Biscay^ and had 
made the port of Bayonne. Doubting 
whether Columbus had survived the tem- 
pest, and, at all events, anxious to anti- 
cipate hina, and to secure the favourable 
prepossessions of the court and the pub- 
licy Pinzon had immediately written to 
10 the sovereigns^ giving information of 
the discovery he had made, and had re- 
quested permission to come to 'Court and 
communicate the particulars in person. 
As soon as the weather permitted, ne hsd 
again set sail, anticipating a triumphant 
reception, ia his native port of Palos. 
When, on entering the harbour, he beheld 
the vessel of the Admiral riding at anchor, 
and learnt the enthusiasm with which he 
had been received, and the rejoicings with 
which his return had been celebrated, the 
heart of Pinzon died within him. He 
eaUed to mind his frequent arrogance and 
insubordination,^ and pis wilful desertion 
off the coast of Cuha^ by which he hsRl 
impeded the prosecution of the voyage^ 
It is said that he feared to meet Columbus 
in Uiis hour of his triumph, lest he might 
put- him under arrest ; but it is more pro- 
oable that he was ashamed to appear be- 
fore the public in the midst of his rejoic- 
ings, as a recreant" to the cause which 
excited such universal admiration. Get- 
ting into his boat, therefore^ he landed 
privately, and kept himself out of sight 
until- he heard of the admiral's depar- 
ture. He then returned to his home, 
broken in health, and deeply dgected. 
Palos had been his little world, in which 
he had moved with unrivalled importance ; 
out now he found himself fallen in pub- 
lic opinion, and fancied the finger of scorn 
continually pointed at him. All the ho- 
nours lavished on Columbus, all the rap- 
turous eulogiums of his enterprise, sunk 
into the soul of Pinzon as so many re- 
proaches on himself ; and when at length 
ne received " a severe and reproachful re- 
ply- to the letter he had written to the 
sovereigns, bis morbid feelings added 
virulence to his malady,- and in a few 
daytr he died^ the victim of envy and 
remorse. 

He was a man of great spirit and enter- 
prise, one of the ablest seamen of the 
age^ und the head of a family that con- 
tinoed to distinguish itsdf among the 
early discoverers. He had contributed 
greatly to encourage Columbus when 



poor and unknown in Spain, offering him 
his purse, and entering with hearty con- 
currence into his plans. He had assisted 
him by his personal influence at Palos, 
combating the public prejudices, and pro- 
moting the mannin;^ and equipping of his 
vessels, when even the orders of the so« 
vereigns were of no avail ; he had ad- 
vanced the part of the funds to be borne 
by the admiral ; finally, he had embarked 
with his brothers in the expedition, staking 
life as well as property on the event. He 
had thus entitled himself to participate 
largely in the glory of this immortal en- 
terprise : but forgetting the grandeur of 
the cause, he had deserted the high olyect 
in view, and by yieldmg to the impulse of 
a. low and sorcfid passion, had tarnished 
his character for ever. That he was a 
man naturally of generous sentiments is 
evident from the poignancy of his remorse : 
a mean man could not have fallen a victim 
to self-upbraiding for having committed a 
mean action. His story shows how one 
lapse from duty may counterbalance the 
merits of a thousand services ; how one 
moment of weakness may mar the beauty 
of a whole life of virtue ; and how -im . 
portant it is for a man, under all circum-^ 
stances, to be true, not merely to others, 
but to himself. 

COLUMBUS^S RECEPTION AT THE SPANISH 
COURT OF BARCELONA. 

'. Columbus's entrance into the noble city 
of Barcelona, when on his way to the 
Spanish Court, has been compared to one 
of those triumphs which the Renins were 
accustomed to decree to conquerors.— 
First, were paraded the Indians, painted 
according to their savage fashion, and de 
corated with their national ornaments of 

fold. After these were borne various 
inds of live parrots, together with stufi'ed 
birds and animals of unknown species, 
and rare plants, supposed to be of precious 
qualities ; while great care was taken to 
make a conspicuous display of Indian 
coronets, bracelets, and other decorations 
of gold, which might, give rq idea of the 
wedth of the newly-discovered regions^ 
After this, followed, Columbus, on[; horse- 
backj surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade 
of Spanish chivalry. The streets were 
almost impassable from the countless mul- 
titude ; the windows and balconies weos 
crowded with the fair^ the very roofe 
were covered with spectators. It seemed 
as if the public eye co^d not be sated 
with gazing on these trophies of an un- 
known world ; or on the remarkable man 
by whom it had been discovered. There 
was a sublimity in this event that mingled 
a solemn feeling with the public joy It 
was looked upon as a vast, and single dig- 
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pensation of providence, in reward for the 
pietj? of the monarchs ; and the malestic 
and venerable appearance of the disco- 
verer, so different from the youth and 
buoyancy that are generally expected from 
roving enterprise, seemed in harmonj 
with the grandeur and dignity of his 
achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and- 
distmction, the sovereigns had oraered 
their throne to be placed m public, under 
a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a 
vast and splendid saloon. Here the king 
and queen awaited his arrival, seated in 
state, with the pi^ce Juan beside them, 
and attended by the dignitaries of their 
court, and the principal nobility of Castile, 
Valentia, Catalonia, and Arraf on, all im- 
patient to behold the man who had con- 
ibrred so faicalculable a benefit upon tiie 
nation. At length Columbus entered the 
hall, surrounded by a brilliant crowd of 
cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, 
he was conspicuous for his stately and 
commanding person, which with his coun- 
tenance, rendered venerable by his grey 
hairs, gave him the august appearance of 
a senator of Rome ; a modest smile fighted 
up his features, shewinethat he enjoyed the 
state and glory in Which he came ; and 
certainly nothing could be more deeply 
movuig to a mind inflamed by noble am- 
bition, and conscious of having greatly 
deserved, thau these testimoniaOs of the 
admiration and mtitude of a nation, or 
rather of a worM. As Columbus ap- 
proached, the sovereigns rose, as if re- 
ceiving a person of 5ie highest rank. 
Bending hb knees, he requested to kiss 
their hands; but their was some hesitation 
on the part of their majesties to permit 
this act of vassalage. Raising him in the 
most gracious manner, they ordered him 
to seat himself in their presence ; a rare 
honour in this proud and punctilious 
court. 

At the request of their majesties, Colum- 
bus now gave an account of the most 
striking events of his voyage, and a de- 
scription of the islands which he had 
itiscovered. He displayed the ^ecimens 
he had brought of unknown birds, and 
other animals ; of rare plants of medi- 
cinal and aromatic virtues ; of native gold 
in dust, in crude masses, or laboured into 
barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were ob- 
jects of intense and inexhaustible interest ; 
aince there is nothing to man so curious 
as the varieties of his own species. All 
these he pronounced mere harbingers of 
greater discoveries he had yet to teake, 
which would add realms of incalculable 
wealth to the dominions of their majesties, 
and whole nations of proselytes to the 
true faith. 



The words of Columbus were listened 
to with profound emotion by the sovereigns; 
When ne had finished, they sank on thdr 
knees, and raising their clasped hands to 
heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joj 
and gnditude, they poured forth thanks 
and praises to Goa lor so great a provi- 
dence : all present foUowedmeir example, 
a deep ana solemn enthusiasm pervaded 
Aat splendid assembly, and prevented all 
common acclamations of triumph. The 
anthem of TV tletim laudamtu, chanted 
by the choir of the roval chapel, with the 
mdodious responses of the minstrels, rose 
up from the midst in a full body of sacred 
harmony; bearing up, as it were, the 
feelings and thoughts of the auditors to 
heaven, **8o that,** says the venerable 
LasCasas, <* it seemed as if in that hour 
they communicated with celesdald^htf." 
Such was the aolemn and pious manner 
in which the brilfiant court of Spain 
celebrated this sublime event; oiraring 
up a ||[ratefnl tribute of melody and praise, 
and giving glory to God for tiie d»covery 
of another world. 

When Columbus rethrnd from te roya^ 
presence, he was attended to his residence 
by all the court, and followed by die 
shouting populace. For many days he 
was the object of universal cutiostty, and 
wherever he appeared, he was surrounded 
by an admiring multitude. While the 
mind of Coluii:{>ns was thus teeming wifli 
glorious anticipations, his pious scheme 
for the deliverance of the Itoly sepuklure 
was not forgotten. It has been shewn 
that he suggested it to the Spanish sove- 
reigns at &e time of first malung his pro- 
positions, holding it forth as the great 
object to be effected by the profits of his 
discoveries. Flushed with the idea of the 
vast^ wealth that was now to accrue to 
himself, he made a vow to furnish within 
seven years an armv, consisting of four 
thousand horse, and fifty thousand foot, 
for the rescue of the holy sepulchre, and a 
similar force within the five following 
years. This vow was recorded in one of 
his letters (o the soverdpns, to vrMck he 
refers, but which is no longer extai^ nor 
is it certain whether it was made at dM 
end of his first voyage, or at a subsequent 
date, when the magnitude and weidlhy- 
resuH of his discoveries became more 
fully manifSsst. He often alludes to it 
vaguely in his writings, and he refers to it 
mnsilj in a letter to Pope Alexander 
VI., wntten in 1502, in-which he accounta 
also for its non-fulfihnent. It is essential 
to a fidl comprehension of the <^aracter 
and motives of Columbus, that this wild 
and visionary project ^ukl be borne in 
recollection. It will be found to have 
entwined itself on his mind with his enter>- 
prise of discovery, and that a holy crusade 
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nersj addressing indiacrimhiately the 
watch one nighty as soon as they were 
mustered. " Oh, let*s have a ' yarn, as 
we've eight hours in,** replied one of the 
topmen. '' Bob Bowers will spin us a 
twist ; " and away to the galley a group 
of eight or ten instantly repaired. 

" Well, boys I *» saVs Bowers, " let's 
sec, what'U you have! — one of the Lee 
Virginneyt, or the saucy Gee** t * — 
Come, rU give you a saucy Gee. 

*' Well, you see, when I sarved in the 
Go-along 6e«— Captain D*** (he as 
was killed at Trafflygar aboard the Mart, 
9eventy-four — aye, and as fine a fellow as 
ever skipped a swab, f or fell on a deck. 
—There wam't a better man aboard from 
stem to starn. He knew a seaman's dutv, 
and more he never ax'd ; and not like 
half your capering skippers, what expect 
unpossibilities. It went against his grain 
to seize a gratin£-up, and he never flog> 

Sid a man he mdn^t wince as if he fek 
e lash himself! — and as for starting,— 
blow me if he didn't break the boatswain 
bv a court-martial for rope's-ending Tom 
Cox, the captain o' the fore-top in Ply- 
mouth-Sound. — ^And yet he was'nt a man 
what courted, as they call it, cocularity ;. 
for once desarve it, von were sure to buy 
it ; but do your duty like a man, and, 
'd — ^n it, he'd sink or swim with you ! 

^' He never could abide to hear a man 
abused !— let's see, was't to the first or 
second leeftenant he says — ^no, 'twas the 
second^Hind blow me, too, if I doesn't 
think 'twas the third — ^it wot the third, 
kase I remember^ now, he'd never a civil 
word for no one. Well, howsDmever, 
vou see, sa^ the skipper, mocking Uie 
leeftenant, in a sneering manner, one 
mom, who'd just sung-out, ' You sir ! you 
know, to one o' the topmen, — * Fott*sir, 
I mean,' says the skipper, looking straight 
in the leeflenant's face, — * pray, sir, 
says he, 'how do you like to be yovk 
«r'rf yourself ? " 

** Well, the leeftenant shams deafness, 
you know ; but I'm blowed but he hard 
every word on't — ^for never a dolphin a- 
dying tamed more colours nor he did at 
tne time-! But avast there, a bit — I'm 
yawing about in my course. Howsom- 
ever you know, 'tis but due to the dead, 
and no more nor his memory desarves^ 
so here's try again — small helm bo- 
steady — ey-a. Well, you know, the 
Go-alon^-Gee was one o' your flash 
Irish cruisers — ^ihe first o* your fir-built 
frigate** — and a hell of a clipper she was! 
Give her a foot o* the sheet, and she'd go 
like a witch — ^but somehow o* nother, 
she'd bag onabowlme to leeward. Well, 

t S«e <!ifl Embellisbment, illuftrativf of the « Ge« ib ik* sailor*! nunt for a flirorite sbtp 
■bore, pag« 177. * Euam«tt« 



was to be Qm consummation of those 
devise purposes, for which he considered 
himself aelectad by heaven ai an agent. 
It shews how much his mind was elevated 
idN>ve selfish and raerceoaiy views. How 
it was filled wkh thoae devout and heroio 
■ebemes, which in the time of the crusades 
had infljiBwd the thoughts and directed the 
enterprises of the bravest warriors and 
most illnstnous (oinces. 



JERUSALEM DEUVEREO. 

THB SUBJECT OF TUB ILI^STRATION 

Represents the seizure arid arrest of 
Argillan, who has spread disaffection 
among the troops, and thrown the odium 
of the Apposed assassination of Rinaldo, 
upon Goofrey, Duke of Jerusalem, the 
leader of the forces congregated in Palestine. 

What strange tumiiltaoat damoon filbmj 

ears ? 
Who dares disivb the peacefta tamp with 

fean) 
Thus am I grac'd ? Is thus Tonr leader known. 
After sach varioua toUa and labonra shewn } 
la there who now with treason blots my name } 
Or shall suspicion sotty Godfirey'a fame } 
Ta hope, perchance, to aee a»e humbW bend. 
And with base piayers your servile doom aU 

tend: 
Shall then that earth, whloh witneia'd my 

renown, 
BehtM such insnita on my glorv thrown } 
This sceptre be my goara, lair Truth my 

And an my Steeds In council and In field I 
But Justice shall her ear to mercy lend, 
M or on th* offonder's head the stroke dnccmT 
Iio ! for your merits I your crime forgive. 
And hid you for your lovM Rinaldo lire. 
I«eC ArgUUn alone the victim faU. 
And with his blood atone th* offence of alU 
Who, urg*dby lifl^t suspicion rato'd ih' alarms. 
And fir*d your erring bands with rebel arms. 
While thus he spoke, his looks with glory 

beam*d. 
And firom his eye the flashing lightning stream'd} 
Sv'n ArgiUIan himself, surpris'd and qudl'd. 
With awe the terrors of his ftice beheld, 
llie vulgar throng, so late by maduess led. 
Who pOTir*d their threats and cartas on his 

head; 
Who grasp'd, as rage tupply*d, with ready hand 
Tbe sword, the jav^n, or the flaming brand 5 
Boon as they heard his voice, with fears were 

struck. 
Nor longer durst suat^n their iOYereign's loidr. 
But tamely, while their arms begirt him round ; 
Saw ArgiUan in sudden fetters bound.t 

" • vni. 



A VOICE FROM THE DEEP, 

A G ALLEY STOBT. 

" What say you, boys, a caulk or a 
yam ? " says one of the * quarter-gun- 
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then was a crack set o* ships at the time 
on the station. Let*s see^ there was the 
Le Revolushoneer (the flyer, you know) 
— then there was the fighting Peeby — the 
dashing Drt/'d, and one or two more o' 
your flash-uns; bllt the Gee took the 
shine on 'em a]l in reefing and furling. 

** Well, there was always a cruiser or 
two from the station, as went with 
the West-Ingee convoy, as far as Madery 
or so — (to protect 'em, you know, from 
the French privateers, and to bring back a 
pipe of the stufl^ for the admiral : — ^aye, 
and I take it the old boy must have bous- 
ed-up his jib-5tay pretty often, for many's 
the pipe we shipped in the Gee for him. 

** Howsomever, you see, we was order 
ed to sail with one of these thund'ring con- 
voys, the largest as ever was gothered 
together in cove — nigh-hand a hundred and 
eighty or ninety sail. Let's see, there was 
the PoUy-infamouSfX sixty-four, was our 
commodore you know ; and 'sides we in 
the Gee, there was a ship Cravatie,\\ and 
an ^ eighleen-gun-brig.' Well, we sail- 
ed with the convoy from cove on St. Pat- 
rick's day, with a stagg'rin|^ breeze at 
east-north-east. PFe was stationed astam 
to jog-up the dull-uns, and to ^ touch *em 
up in the bunt* with the buntin. 

" Well, a'ter we runs out of one o* 
your reg'lar easterly gales, what has more 
lives nor a cat, and going for ever like a 
blacksmith's bellows, til lit blows itself 
out, we meets with the tail of a westerly 
hurricane (one o' your sneezers, you 
know). Four or five of our headmost and 
leewardmost ships, what tasted the thick on 
it firstj was taken aback , two was dis- 
masted clean by the board : but the Go* 
along Gee was as snug as a duck in a 
ditch, never straining as much as a rope- 
vam aloft, and as tight as a bottle 
below. 

*' Well, howsomever, we weathers out 
Kke aMudian, thou^ we lost to be sure the 
corporal of marines overboard, as was con- 
sulting his ease in the lee-mizen-chains. 
Well, a'ter, the wind and sea gets down, 
the commodore closes the convoy, and 
sends shipwrights aboard of such ships as 
needed 'em most. Well, at last we gets 
into your regular trades, with wind just* 
enough for a gentleman's yacht, or to 
ruffle the frill of a lady's flounce : and on 
one o' those nights as the convoy, you 
know, was cracking-on every thing low- 
and- aloft, looking just like a forest afloat 
— we keeping our station astam on 'em all 
— top-sails low'r'd on the cap — the sea as 
smooth as Poll Patterson's tongue, and the 



moon as bright as her eye— «hoais of be^ 
neties playing^ under the bows; ^whal 
should I hear out a voice as was hailing 
the ship \ Well, I never says nothing tiU 
I looks well around - (for you see I'd the 
starboard cat-head at thetime) ; so I waits 
till I hears it again — when sky larking 
Dick, who'd the larboard look-out, sneaks 
over and says, ' Bob, I say Bob-bo, did 
you never hear nothk^ just now V Well, 
he scarcely axes the questidh, when we 
hears haihng again — ^ Aboard the G — e, 
ahoy — a-.' Well, there was nothing, 
you know, in sight within hail (for the 
stammost ^ips of the convoy were more 
nor two miles a-bead) — so I'm d— d if 
Dick and myself wasn't puzzled a bit, for 
we wam't lust then in old Badgerbag'sf 
track. Well, we looks broad on the bows, 
and under the bows, and over the bows, 
and every where round we could look, when 
the voice now, nearin^ usfast, and hailing 
again, we sees something as white as a sheet 
on flie water ! Well, Hooks at Dick, and 
Dick looks at me — neither of us never 
saying nothing, you know, at the time — 
when looking again, by the light of the 
moon, ' I'm d— d,' says I, ' if it is'nt the 
corporal's ghost l*— * I'm d — d if it is'nt,' 
says Dick, and aft he flies to make the re- 
port. Well, I felt summut or so queerish 
a bit (though I says nothing to no one, 
you know), for 'twas only a fortnight afore 
the corpond and I had a bit of a breeze 
'bout taking my pot off the fire. Well, 
sajrs the voice, ' Will you heave us a, 
rope ? I don't want a boat I* was the cry. 
^ p— n it, ghost or no ghost,' says I, * Pll 
give you a rope, if it's even to hang you^' 
so flying, you see, to the chains, I 'takes 
up a coil in my fist, and heaves it hand- 
somely into his hands. Well, I was as 
mum as a monk, till he fixes himself in 
the bight of a bowling-knot ; when look- 
ing down on his phiz, says I, just quiethr 
over my breath, * Is thai Corporal Crag V 
says I. — * Corporal Hell !' says he, ' why 
don't you haul up ?' — * Well, I sings ou 
for some-un to lend us a fist (for Dick 
was afeard to come forward again — and 
I'm blqw'd but the leeftenant himself was 
as shy as the rest o' the watch). So I 
sings out again for assistance, for there was 
the unfortunate fellow towing alongside hke 
a hide what was soft'ning in soak. ^ Will 
no one lend us aliaod V says I, * orshall I 
turn the jolly adrift, and be d — d to you ;' 
Well, thjs puts two o' the topmen you see 
on their pluck, for both on 'em claps on 
the rope, and rouses clean into the chams 



t Polephemas. 



. t A name given by Jack to Nratune, wb«» 
I Coivtftie playing tricks ou travellers upon first crossing 

I v/viTVMc. the line. 
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—Now what do you think !"—*.* Why 
the corporad*s ghost, to be sure,'* says one 
of the group. — " No, nor *e agn of a 
ghost — nor a ghost's mate's minister's mate 
—flor nothmg that looked like a lubberly 
lobster, dead or alive ; but as fine a young 
foUow as ever I seed m my days For, 
you see, the whole on it is this :— 'twas 
no more nor a chap of an apprentice, 
whose master had started him that mora ; 
smd rather nor stand it again, he takes to 
his fins, and swims like a fish to the Gee — 
nriod ! the stammott ship of the convoy I 
though his own was one of the headmost, 
aye and running the risk not .to fetch us you 
know, nor another chance to look to for his, 
life. And why ?— why 1 bekase the ship 
had a nam*'— aye, sure! she wat the 
Gee ! .' /" — Naval Sketch Book, 



MNBS SUGGESTED ON THE FALLING 
IN OF THE BRUNSWICK THEATBE. 

•* Oh for that warning Toice," again ring I, 
*• The friendly whisperer of danger nigh j 
To rescue from the jaws of gaping deaths 
<^e hapless wretch, the scathful dome beneath. 
Could but that awM pause, precedent to the 

din 
or dire di«|nay that gvdphsihe rictlms in, 
Gould but that pause's mre effect be known, 
Could ^pectatlon greet the crashing groan. 
But Wind futurity, a stranger, still defies 
The curious glance, that through her vista 

pries. ^ 

Observe the busy scene, the reckless crowd, 
The caterers of pleasure, youth, endowed 
With age, now apes the **alipper»d panta- 

lOOOf'' . . f 

Leaps to the grave In mockery's guise, where > 
soon/ / 

By fate ordained, he»U gain an earnest tomb. 
Mark where Melpomene bedecks the face. 
The studied eye-baU's glare, the form, the 

The mimicM minjesty of kings, the practised 

groa4. 
The trial fight, the merry sufferer's moan. 
What heedle&a mortal there, but darts 
A hope to ihe mppkiuse, his antic parts, 

ShaU cettrfn gain, his talent chuK but draw : 
Poor tht»iigbtless actor, thou wilt rant no more : 
J*o more the peeping tear wiU f^f" the eye 
Of those who hear thy counterfeited «l^ : 
Por thee, und only thee, the tear shall flow. 
From no imaginary cause, or mlmic'd woe 
ITlgh by thee unheard la pity's breast shall 
glow. 



i} 



Now rumour, natera sluggard, stalks her 

rmuids; 
The hideous tale, the listening ear astounds : 
vrith frantic strides, the mother hitlufr hies 
To claim the quiet corse, a bloody prise . 
The new made wldowi}raves the tottering walls 
Eager, she seeks the ,slght, htr eye appaU : 
In lude confusion, mingling In the air, 
Th' expiring groan btends with the Urely 

tear. 
And ushers in full many an hour of care. 

But ohi blest charity, sweetadrocate for those 
Who sttentshed the tear of bitter woes. 
Nor ask that aid, unask^'d thy friendly hand 
Shall proffer, when, around, thy powerful 

wand 
ShaU wield lU influence In pity's mUd dommlas 
And draw, from feeUng hearts, sweet eooifort's 

strains : 
, With sorrow's joy, I view thy hearenly way : 
I Ust with pleasure's pain, th' Invoking lay } 
High heaven's reward, to those, half gained, 

yfhbope 
The silent hand, where grieTs dull victims 

droop. 

And should the hapless structure, e'er again 
Bear, from Its bloodstained bed of death and 

pain. 
Its doomed head, and greet again the skies. 
Ere misplaced laughter's joyous strains ariae. 
Oh let the hymn of prayer, to heaven's high 

throne 
Ascend in solemn chant, religious moan ; 
For those whom charity can nought avail. 
Who, prone In death, nor hear, nor heeil her 

wall: 
Engulphed In sin, denied a dying prayer. 
The voice of penitence, nor whisper d hope 

nor fear : ^ , 

They've gone from this dark stage of varying 

•trife» 
They've gone to death's long waking dream 

from life i , X *. 

They've gone ! then prompt to mercy s gemai 

throne, 
For tliem the prayer, who wait In realms un- 
known, ,, 
Till In their eare the awful summons dlAS, 
In that mysterious hour, when dark begins 
The Orund Beh^araal of '^^"^^jj^^ Jg'y . 



THE WAKBIOR KNIGHT. 
His country ciOl'd him to the field 
In broad oufarass and polished shield i 
His helmet on his brow recljn'd. 
And his raven plume engaged the wind . 
(Vone to the battle, bold in war- 
Fear Is the maldeu's clouded star. 

Will he not conquer In the stajfe J 

Will he not win, or yield his life I 

He comes, he comes.-hls triumphs bring 

Joy to her bosom, and his King : 

Fear's star was dim, but love's star shines,-- 

The maiden on her Knight recUnes. r^ 



Ye mystic powers 1 who laugh at puoy man. 
His work he fondly du^ns, of time, a length- 

ShaU crwp away, ere to Its kindred eajh 
The structure dwindles to lU source of birth. 
irMWnks 1 see the fiend. Destruction named, OR, „ , . 

HoverlS o'er the pUe^lth eye enflam'd, puhy Remarks and Maxtms, collected 

.. -» ^^^ «„„ «.»,.r«. iRti. his brand ^ yy^^ various Sow ces. 



%atmitfi 



HovefinR o er wi« !»**« »»»•" ^j^ rT T. V -j 
,Br«^inscomflilJoy, where late his brand 
WasbuSed with old Times progressive haad : 
Methinks I hear, amid that Pf«lini •**'*«\. . 
•^ehoarae hiugi quivering from>is blighted 

chyeek : 
Jeering at dUatoiy Time's defeated mi«^ 
' Be wlngt bis passage to his black drmeMU. 



COMMON SENSE. 

Fine sense and common sense are not 
half so valuable as common sense ; thert 
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are forty tneu of wit^ ferine niRn of seosej 
and he that will cany nothin|^ about him 
but.gold^ will be every day at a loss for 
want of readier change. 

TALENTS. 

GiVB a man a superiority far more 
agreeable than that which proceeds from 
riches, birth, or emplo3^ment8, which are 
ail external. Talents constitute our very 



DBPORTMBNT. 

Common Swearing argues in a man a 
perpetual distrust of his own reputation ; 
and is an acknowledgment, that he thinks 
his bare word not to be worthy of credit. 

CONVBBSATION. 

Mbtals are known by their weight, 
and men by their talk. Material gravity 
makes gold precious, and moratity ren« 
ders the man so. 

AVARICB. 

There is something truly disgusting in 
this powerful propensity of the human 
mind. In all other passions there is some 
pleasure to be pleaded for their indulgence 
but this is composed solely of anxiety, 
chagrin, and apprehensions. Lord Bacon, 
in speaking of misers, wittily observes, 
that gold is a good servant, but a bad 
master; 

SHTNBSS. 

What is often termed sh3mess, is nothing 
more than refined sense, and an indiffer- 
ence to common observations. 

MODESTY 

Often passes for errant-haughtiness ; as 
what is deemed spirit in a horse, proceeds 
from fear. — ♦ 

DRBSS 

Like writing, should never appear the ef- 
fect of too much study and application. 

RICHES 

Arb the ^ of heaven, and often the re- 
ward of virtuous actions ; but not to be 
esteemed our only happiness in having or 
misery in wanting them. 

AN6BR. 

When men are moved to anger, they 
ought to sound a retreat to their exasper- 
ate spirits, lest, beinff too much heated, 
violence should usurp the seat of prudence, 
and a minutes fury draw after it a subject 
of long repentance. 

KNOWLEDGE AND VALOUR. 

Hbciprocallt contribute to the making 
a great man, and renders him immortal, 
because they themselves are so. 



LINlffSADDEKSftBD TO A' BAKP^OXS 
♦ COQUETTE. 

(For the Olio) 

Lady I thon^ Mrat siunmer^k lovellMt tve^ 

And beauty sits •ntidng on thy brow ! 
Tet dare I not one sig^ of loTe to heave. 

Or fonder thoughts within my breast allow } 
Cruel and careless are the hopes eontain'd 

Within thy bosom, white and oold as snow i 
My soul indignant has thy bonds disdainM, 

Because thy youthful heart no feelings true 
doth know. 

Thine eye is bright and, like a lyren'a, dartt 

Beams full of pleasure on the raptured gase. 
But shipwreck widts the poor deluded hearts 

Who steer too closely to its potent blaze 
That eye, which glances fondly to sednoe, 

Wouid sparlde proudly at the lover's praisp. 
But, wand ring falsely, would as sure produce 

Embittered poison rank, to wither aU his 
days. 

Lady 1 tiiy smile speaks lore, but well I know 

Thou wishest only slaves to watch thy look ; 
On me It turns, I from the tempter go. 

For such a hopeless state I could not brook : 
'TIS fascinating, and would well adorn 

The lips of Cupid when he twangs his bow s 
But, canr*d by vanity, 'twould close in scorn 

To hear love's heartfelt theme from love's true 
feelingaflQW. 

Farewell! may beHer hopes bt ftmnd^in time 
To swell thy bosom wtm affection's thought. 
May love himself be found to guide thy smile. 
Thine eye to speak the hearty in truth, be 
taught } 
Thus wilt thou find thyself upon tbf road 
Which leads to happiness. 

B. JARMAN 



CHINESE MANNERS AND 
SCENERY. 

lExtract of a Letter from Contof^} 

^* DsAB D.—- The whole horiion was 
studded with moving snecks, and the sea, 
as far as the eye conld reach, was abso- 
lutely swarming with countless vessels. 
A freshening breeze soon brought us with- 
in sight of the Grand Lama, and in a short 
time, we were moving rapidly between the 
inlands. Their bold, bare, rocky appear- 
ance formed an agreeable contrast to the 
rich yet tame and unvarying scenery ei 
the islands we had last seen in the Stoaits 
of Sunda. To me, who for the first time 
beheld the shores of a country of which I 
had heard so much, and knew so little, 
they formed an object of peculiar interest ; 
Aey recalled to my mind the hills of my 
native country, and thehr very barrenims 
was more agreeable than the eternal same- 
ness of the rich green wooded scenerv of 
the Straits. I leaned out of the cabin- 
port to watch the motions of some Chinese 
boe4» which were approaching Ae ship. 
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and I could not help admirine the bold 
and daring way in which the Chinese 
brought thiem idoagside. The ship was 
dashing along before a fine steady breeze^ 
with afi sails seU-etndding saib below and 
aloft ; no attempt was miue to shorten sail 
for them, yet they bore boldly down upon 
us, just cleared our lower boom end, 
sheeried alongside, hooked a hook-rope on 
to the chain plates, wad in an instant two 
or three fellows were scrambling up the 
chip's side with the agUity of as many 
squirrils. Before I had time to look round 
me, a fellow with a long tail, and, as I 
thought, dressed in petticoats, whisked 
through the port past me, nodded fami- 
liarly to me, said ' chin-chin,' and bolted 
through the door of the cabin. ' Chin- 
chin ! muttered I to myself, ' what the 
deuce does the man mean V — so, b]^ way 
of solving my doubts, I followed him on 
deck, l^ere I found my active friend in 
company with one of tne ship's officers, 
with his fists doubled and preyed U^ther 
shaking them up and down, while his 
head was nodding like that of one of the 
china-shop mandarins. I fancied, of 
course, that he was either asking for some- 
thing, or begging psurdon : but I found 
afterwards that he was merely saluting. 
And now commenced a conversation which 
for your edification, I shall endeavour to 
commit to paper, as I thought it in my 
Ignorance, a most extraordinary one. 

'* ' Aya ! my olo fleen,' said the long- 
tailed shaven-headed man, ' how you do ? 
I welly glad to see you. You hab catchee 
wifor 
" ' Yes.' 

** * Aya I I welly glad I How you 
wifo?' 
'f ' Very well, I thank you.' 
" * You hab catchee chilo V 
*' ' Yes.' 

'* * How many piecie V 
" ' Three.' 

** ' Aya! he hab bull-chilo, cow- 
chilo?' 

** * One piece bull-child, two piece 
cow-child.' 

" ' I weDy glad. I chin-chin you very 
much.' 

'' I was astonished. Good children 
and bad children I had heard of before ; 
but bulls and cows were appendages to 
a family circle which I had not any Idea 
of. 

'* A favourable breeze soon rattled us 
up as far as the Bocca Tigris, before pas- 
ring which we were obliged to heave-to, 
to allow tune for the pilot to procure a 
pass; and we lost nearly two hours in 
waiting the pleasure of a rascal of a man- 
darin. The passage through the Bocca is 
very narrow, and commanded by two 



fortresses, whkh, if properlv manned and 
mounted, ought to be be able to Uow any 
vessel out of the water which might at- 
tempt to past perforce. As it is, there is 
a formidable show of embrasures and 

Sms, but the greater part of them are 
sucIl a state, that they are almost as 
dangerous to their defenders as to thti 
enemy. 

" The scenery, in gomg u|> the rivet 
towards Whampoa Reach, where the 
ships are moored, is strikinc^ to a stranger, 
from the peculiarity of its featuies. The 
low, swampy, paody grounds, extending 
for miles, are intersected by innumerable 
small branches of the river, covered in 
general with vessels of all descriptions, 
which appear as if moving througn fields 
of richest verdure, as nothinz but their 
masts and sails are discernible. The 
sameness of the scene is a little relieved 
by Uie picturesque villages and mandarin 
houses peepbff out from clumps of trees, 
while the blesSc and loftv hills in the dis- 
tance, form a bold and striking back^ 
ground." — Weekly Rewew* 

SONNET. 

My firteads tr« pQlowed in thrtr grMtygniTe, 
And calm and qnietly they deep below s 

Their race is finished, and their hour of woe 

For ever swallowed in the Letheao wave. 
But a« for me, I stand alone to brare, 
The thnndcr, and the lightning, and th« 
itonnt 

I look aroond, hut there la none to aavc^ 
No bow of promise lifts its cheering form-r 

7rom oat the thickening darkness might I ^Ude 
Into the future and be seen no me«e. 
Oh 1 might I banish from the aching core 

Of my worn heart, the canker and the tide 
Of sorrows^ that hath been increasing there 
Pay after day, for more I feel I cannot bear. 



ACCOUNT OF GIANTS. 

That most ancient and respectable of 
all histories, the HoIt Bible, establishes 
to us distinctly several races of giants, as 
the Rephaims, the Anakims, the Ennss, 
the Zonzonims, &c. 

The Anakims, or descendants of Anak, 
were the inhabitants of the promised Land, 
to which Moses would lead the Jews. 
It was those Anakims, who being seen by 
&e spies, sent by the Hebrew General, 
were reported to be men of that sise, that 
the Hebrews were but as gradtdp^rs to 
them. The giant Og, king of Basan, 
overcome by Moses, was of that race, 
whose bedstead of brass measured fifteen 
iieet and a half*, and the Rabbins sustain, 

« Nine cubits ) the Jcwlab cubit was twt alf 
cubits and a half. 
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that that was not even his bed^ but only 
his ctadle^ when a child. 

When Joshua entered the land of Ca- 
naan^ he defeated the descendants of Anak^ 
who inhabited the cities of Hebron, Da- 
bir, and Anab, and only spared thoto of 
Gaza, Gath, and Azoth/ where, for many 
ages, the tombs of these giants were seen ; 
and where Josephus informs us, that, in 
his time, their bones of a monstrous and 
incredible size were yet shewn. 

The Rephaims, descended from Repha, 
and continued below the time of David ; 
Goliath of Gath, who was- slain by that 
king of the Israelites, was ten feet seven 
inches high, and was one of the last bran- 
ches of that family ; and the scripture 
hath mentioned four others, one of which 
was brother to Goliah, and were slain by 
David and his soldiers. 

Propbane ETistorians have not been less 
fruitful on this subject. They gave seven 
feet of height to Hercules their first hero, 
which is nothing surprising, as that is the 
smallest of the gigantic size ; and, in our 
days, we have seen men eight feet high. 
The emperor Maximin is reported to have 
been of that size. 

The body of Orestes, according to the 
Greeks, was eleven feet and a hsQf ; the 
^iant Galbara, brought from Arabia to 
Rome, under Claudius Ccesar, was near 
ten feet ; and the bones of Secondilla and 
Pusio, keepers of the gardens of Sallust, 
were but six inches shorter. 

Funnam, a Scotsman, who lived in the 
time of Engine the second, king of Scot- 
land, .measured eleven feet and a half; 
and Jacob le Maire, in his Voyage to the 
Streights of Magellan, reports, that the 
17th of December, . 1615jt ^^7 found at 
Port Desire several graves covered with 
stones ; and, having the curiositv to re- 
move the stones, they discovered seversd 
human skeletons of ten and eleven feet 
Jong. 

. The Chevalier Scory, in his Voyage to 
the Peek of Teneriffe, relates, thai they 
found, in one of the sepulchral caverns of 
that mountain, the head of a Guahche, 
which had eighty teeth, and that the body 
^ which was in the burial -pla(5e of the 
icings of Guimar, and of whose tace it 
was said, to be) was not less than fifteen 
feet high. 

. The giant Ferragus, slain by. Orl^mdo, 
nephew to Charlemagne, was eighteen 
feet high; 

Ridland, a celebrated Anatomist, who 
wrote in the year 1614, says^ that, some 
yearis before, there was to be seen, inihe 
suburbs of St. Gefmaine's at Paris,: near 
St. Peter's Chapel, the tomb of the giant 
49oret, who was twenty feet high. 

In the City of Rouen, in 1509, some 



persons employed in digging in the ditches 
near the Jacooins, fouml a stone-tomb, 
which contained a skeleton, whose skuU 
held a bushel of corn, and whose shin- 
bone reached up to the girdle of the tal- 
lest man there, it being about four feet 
long, and consequehtly the body miist 
have been seventeen or eighteen feet high. 
Upon the tomb wa? a plate of copp r, 
whereon was engraved, " In this tomb 
lies the noble and pUissant lord, the Che- 
vafier Ricon de Vallemont, and his 
bones." Platerus, a famous physician, 
and who certainly knew human bones 
from others, declares, that he saw at Lu- 
cerne, the true human bones of a subject, 
which must have been at least nineteen 
feet high. • 

Valence in Dauphine, boasts of pos- 
sessing the bones of the giant Bucart, 
tyrant of the Vivarias, who was slain by 
an arrow, by the Count de Cabillow, his 
vassal. The Dominicans had a part of 
the shin-bone, with the articulation of the 
knee, and his figure painted in Fresco, 
with an inscription, shewing, that this 
giant was twenty two feet and4 half hiffh, 
and that his bones were found in 1705, 
near the banks of 4he Merderi, a little ri- 
ver at the foot of the mountain of Crnssol, 
upon which (tradition says) the giant 
dwelt. This river overflowing iu banks, 
discovered a very long and wide brick 
tomb, in which were these bones, and an 
arrow, which they supposed to be the 
same which slew him. 

The Canons regular of 'the abbey of St. 
Ruff, in the same city of Valence, had in 
their possession a collar-bone of the same 
giant, which' measures three feet and a 
half, though above six inches are broken 
off from one end, and also one of the 
Vertebrae of the loins, which is three feet 
eight inches in circumference, eleven 
inches hiffh, the hole for the passage of 
the spinal marrow being four inches in 
diameter. We may conclude, that this 
giant must have been taller than the in- 
scription above cited makes him, at least 
unless he had been very ill proportioned 
which is very common m men or such ex- 
traordinary size. 

The Giant Theutobochus, King of the 
Teutoni, went far beyond the Tyrant 
Bucart. 

Floras says, that Marius conquered and 
took Theutobochus prisoner near the. city 
of Aix, and that that King was a singular 
spectacle in the triumph ; for, says he, he 
was so big that he surpassed even the tro 
phies. Those trophies were trunks of 
trees, either left rough, or cut into the 
form of a man, on which the Romans 
hung -the arms and spoils of the vanquish • 
ed. The only trophy which we have th« 
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dimensioDS of in the antiquities of father 
Montfaucon^ is that of the triumphal arch 
at Carpentras^ which is thirteen feet four 
inches high ; these trophies were carried 
by men, or in chariots, either of which 
would elevate them about four feet, which 
then made it 17 feet to the top of their 
heads. Therefore, if Theutobochus, when 
walking in the triumph, was taller than 
those figures, he must certainly have been 
an astonishing spectacle to the Romans, 
who were already little, if compared to 
the Gauls. 

The historians of Dauphine deny that 
Theutobochus was vanquished near Aix, 
or taken by Marius ; but they say, the 
battle was* fought in DauphinI, a few 
leagues from Valence ; and that Theuto- 
bochus died of his wounds, and was bu- 
ried by the care of Marius the con- 
queror. 

But be that as it will, on January ll, 
in the year 1613, some masons digging in 
a field near the castle of Chaumont, in 
Dauphin^, in a sandy soi], discovered a 
brick tomb, 30 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
and eight feet high ; on which was a 
grey stone, with the words Theutobochtu 
Sea? cut thereon.- When the tomb was 
opened, they found a human skeleton 
entire, 25 feet and a half lonff, ten feet 
wide across the shoulders, and five feet 
deep from the breast bone to the back. 

Before they moved a bone, they obser- 
ved the measure of the head, which was 
five feet in length, and ten feet round ; 
•the lower jaw was six feet round the chin 
from joint to joint ; the circumference of 
each orbit of the eye was seven inches, 
about the size of a small plate ; each of 
the collar bones was four feet long. 

His teeth were about the size each of 
an ox's foot, and his shin bone measured 
four feet. • 

Near'Mazarino in Sicily, in the year 
1516, was found a Giant ^) feet high, his 
head the size of an hogshead, and each of 
bis teeth weighed five ounces. 

Near to Palermo, in the Valley of Ma- 
iera in Sicily, a skeleton of a Giant, 30 
feet long, was found, in the year 1548 ; 
and another of 33 feet high, in 1550 ; and 
many curious persons have preserved 
Several of these gigantic bones. 

The Athenians found near their city 
two famous skeletons, one of thirty-four, 
and the other of tliirty-six feet high ; also 
a sepulchre, of one hundred and ^fty-feet 
long, which inclosed a skeleton of a like 
length, with an inscription. At Totu, in 
' Bohemia, in 785, was found a skeleton, 
the head of which could scarce be encom- 
passed by the arms of two men together ; 
and wliose legs, which iliey still keep in 
the castle of that city, were twenty six 



feet long ; by which it may be supposed 
that that Giant diijl exceed a hundred and 
fen feet. 

The skull of the Giant found in Mace- 
donia, about six leagues from Thessalo- 
nica, in September, 1691, (at the time 
when M. Quainet was consul for France 
in that city^ held 210 pounds of com, 
which is about five bushels French mea- 
sure ; and whose body was ninety six 
feet high. 

Boccace tells of a Giant 300 feet high, 
found near Trapani in Sicily, whose teedi 
are still hung up in the, chutch of that 
town, and which the learned of that time 
thought to be tl^ skeleton of Poly- 
pheme. 

The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, presi- 
dent of the royal society of London, 
treated this matter very learnedly, not 
doubting in the least of any of these facts, 
but of opinion that these bones were those 
of elephants, whales, or other enormous 
animals. 

Elephants bones may be shewn for those 
of Giants ; but they can never impose on 

Eersons who have considered human 
ones ever so lightly ; the difference be- 
tween the two species is too striking, even 
in those which time has somewhat defaced, 
to mistake the one for the other. 

Whales, which by their immense bulk, 
are more proper to be substituted for the 
largest giants, have neithe/ arms, nor 
legs ; and the head of that animal hath 
not the least resemblance with that of a 
man : . the whale, therefore, cannot be 
brought to refute any of those histories^ 
in each of wh'ch some of the above parts 
were found. 

* But if it is true, that a great number of 
the Gigantic bones, which we have men- 
tioned, have been seen, and examined, 
by the best anatomists, and have been by 
them reputed to be real human bones, the 
existence of Giants is proved, if there had 
been but only one of that species. 



THE DIORAMA. 

Thb two new views we are about to 
notice of this highly entertaining exhibi- 
tion, present powerful claims to public 
patronage, and we have little doubt but 
What they will excite as lively an interest as 
those that have preceded them. The sub- 
jects are the Cloister of the Convent of 
St. Wandrille, in Normandy, and the 
Swiss Village of Unterseen, which is si- 
tuated upon the river Aar, between the 
Liakes of Thoun and Brientz, in the Can 
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ton of BeriM. We proceed to noUce the 
Ruins first, because generally spealun^, 
this part of the exhibition has been con- 
sidered as its most prominent feature ; 
and we think in the present instance, that 
it is eminently calculated to retain the 
character. The view of the Cl(»8ter as 
first seen by the spectator, has the 
a{>pearance of being enveloped in the 
mist of morning, which gradually dis- 
sipates by the suns effukence, and pre- 
sents to the spectator a distinct view of 
this venerable pile, with its architectural 
decoration forcibly depicted : the distance 
is well managed, ana in eood keeping ; 
in fact, this painting may be consider^, 
upon a whole, as nea^to perfection as it 
is possible for human powers to airive 
at The artist (M. Bouton) has skilfully 
added to the eiiect of the scene by the 
admirable way in which he has intro- 
duced a plank in an inclined position ; 
another powerful aid has been given to 
ihe subject by the movinff of the leaves 
influenced by the wind, which overgrow 
various parts of the building, causing 
their shadows to be displayed on the ad- 
joining columns as the sun appears and 
disappears ; but the most strikuu^ feature 
of tne picture is the passing of the clouds 
which is beheld by the spectator through an 
open arch of the cloister. This. delusion 
would have been complete had the blue 
of the sky been of a brighter nature, 
as it ought to be, considering that it is 
viewed as laced by bright sunshiny 
clouds. 

The other subjectis the Tillage of Un- 
terseen, which is pre-eminenUy felicitous ; 
the view is taken from the entry of the 
principle street. On the right of this pain- 
ting you behold a spacious chalet, pt 
house of great antiauitv, wiUi its sloping 
and projecting root, having before it a 
small pond of water, with the shadows of 
the surroundiog objects beautifully repre- 
sented on its glassy surface. The left of 
the painting presents a Ime of chalet t 
with a break or way leading to the back 
of the buildings, finely . shewn, the 
nearest building has a gallery extending 
along the whole front of the house, 
covered by its projecting roof, -w^ich is 
formedby transversal poles, covered over 
with tiles, the colouring of which is true 
to nature, the windows of the buildings 
possess the charm of reality, and are re- 
lieved by a variety of objects, such as 
cloUies hanging out, &c. which give a 
very natural apj^arance to the painting, as 
does the trees in one or two instances, 
which are growing against the houses ; 
the road, paved wim £nt-stone8, is admi- 
rably depicted, as is the body of one 
or two fir trees laying along side the road^ 



which are pourtrayed wiUi the wedgcsv 
sticking in them (such as are used in ren- 
ding of them,) with the utmost fidelity tQ 
nature ; the street is terminated by another 
running at right angles. In front of this road 
is seen an extren^y picturesque chalet, 
sweetly displayed. The distance of this 
view is bounded by the sterile tops of the 
Gillihom, the Hoch-Birchi, the Bellen- 
horhst, and Sulek mountains, some of 
which are topped with snow, whilst those 
nearer to the spectator are robed in the 
verdant drapery of the fern and heath- 
broom. Beautiful as the several Land- 
scapes have bisen which the proprietors 
of the Diorama have already exhibited^ 
none of them have, in our opinion, 
come up to the present in point of excel - 
lence as a work of art. There is one 
littie drawback upon the great merit of 
the painting, and that is the whiteness^ 
or an appearance similar to hoar-frost, 
which pervades the front and top of the 
houses on the left, although the sun is shin- 
ing powerfully upon them. This defect 
might be easily remedied, the removing 
of which, would add materfally to rendler 
the illusion perfect. 

WILUAM RUFUSAND THE JEWS. 

It is related of William Rufus, that 
being in Roan one t3rme, there came to 
hym dyvers Jews, whyche inhabited that 
citie, complayning to him, that divers of 
their nation had renounced their Jewi^ 
religion and were become Christians, 
wherefore they besought that, for a cer- 
taine summe of money which they offered 
to gyve him, it mvghte please him to 
constreyne them to abjure Christianitie and 
tume to the Jewish laws againe. Hee 
was contented to satisfie their desires, and 
so receiving the money, called them afore 
him, and what with threats and puttinfi[ 
them otherwise in feare, he constreyned 
djTvers of them to forsake Christ, ana re- 
tufne to their old errors. There was lUso 
about the same time, ft young man^ a Jew, 
by a vision appearing unto him (as is 
said) was converted to the Christian faith, 
and being baptized, was named Stephen, 
because St. Stephen was the man that 
had appeared to nim in the vision, as by 
the same was enformed. The father of hym 
bein? sore troubled that his sonne was 
thus oecome aChristian, and hearing what 
the Ring had done in such like matters, 
presented to him 60 markes of silver, 
upon condition he should compell his 
Sonne to retume to his Jewish religion. 
Hereupon was the young man brought 
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b«lbre the kbg, unto whome the Rhig 
saidy Sirrah, your father here complayn- 
eth that witnout his licence ye are become 
a Christian ; if this be true> I command 
thee to Yetnme asaine to the religion of 
vour nation wimout any more adoe. 
Unto whom the young man answered: 
Your Grace, as I suppose, dothe but jest. 
Wherewith the King said. What thou 
donghiU knate^ shouM I jest wkh thee ? 
Get thee hence quickly, and fulfiU mr 
ibmmanndement, or by St. Luke's hce,J 
shall cause thine eyes to be plucked out of 
thine head. The young man, nothing 
abadied herewith, ^th constant vovce 
aimswered. Truly I will not do it^ out 
Itnow ror certaine, that if you were a 
gt>od Christian man, you would never 
have uttered any such wordes, for it is the 
part of a Christian to reduce them again 
to Christ which be d^arted from him^ 
and not to separate them ^m hun, 
which are jovned to him by faith. The 
Kinff herewitn confounded, commaunded 
the Jew out of his sip^fat, but his father 
percdving that the Kmg could not per- 
ffwade his sonne to forsake the Christian 
faith, hee required to have his mone7 
agaiae : But the Kyng said, he had don* 
90 much as hee promisied to doe, that was 
to . perswade him so far as he might. At 
loigth, when he would have the Kin^ to 
have dealt further in the matter, the King, 
to stop his mouth, returned back to him 
the one half of his money, and reteyned 
the other half.'* 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES— No. XH. 

CUSTOM or MAKIKO APRIL-FOOLS ON 
ALL fool's DAT. 

A coRRESFONOBNT to the Gentleman's 
Magaxine for April, 1766, in an article 
written on this subject, observes that it is 
a matter of considerable difficulty to ac- 
count for the expression an April-foci, 
and the strange custom prevalent through- 
out this kmgdom, of people mmkingfooU 
^ one another on the first of April, by 
trying to impose upon each other, and 
sending one another upon that day, upon 
frivolous, ri^culous, and absurd errands. 
The author <^ the article, after making 
some judicious remarks upon the subject, 

Proceeds to give the following account of 
is supposition of the origin of this strange 
and puerile custom, by observing, that 
the usage arose from the years formerly 
beginning, as to some nurpose, and in 
some rejects, on the 25th of March, 
which was supposed to be the incarnation 
of our Lord, it being customary with the 



Romans, as well at whh us, to hold an 
high festival attended by an Octave, at 
the commencement of the New Year, 
which festival lasted for eight days, where- 
of the first and last were the prmcipal ; 
therefore the 1st of April is the Octave of 
the 25th of March, and the close or end- 
ing, consequently of the feast, which was 
botn the festival of the annunciation, and 
of the beginning of the New Year. Hence 
it became a day of extraordinary mirth 
and festivity, especially amongst the 
lower orders, who are apt to prevent and 
make a bad use of institutions, which at 
first, might be vexy laudable in them 
selves. 

Another account is given as follows in 
that highly interestuig and amusing annual 
Time's Telescope for 1822, vi^cli says, 
*' On this day every body strives to make 
as many fools as he can ; the wit chiefly 
consists in sending persons on what are 
called sleeveless errands ; for (he hietory 
cf Eve* 9 mother y for pi^eon^e miM, 
Uirrup oil : and similar ndiculous absur- 
dities. Fools in the modem or dramatic 
sense, were known in the dinrch, and 
called also Vice. Shakspeare makes Ri- 
chard the Third say :— 

Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
I monOize two meaniagi in one vord. 

Aet$, Be. U 

The fool Vice, or Iniquity, was a cha- 
racter in the ancient Mysteries. There b 
a Fool introduced among the persons at 
the Crucifixion, in the great window at 
the east end of King's College Chapel, at 
Cambridge. Thus, nerhaps. All Fool's 
Dav was set up by the common people, 
or by scoffers, in oppontion to, or ridi- 
cule of. All Saint's Day, and All Soul's 
Dav, which happen on the 1st and 2nd 
of November, lu the opposite season of 
the year. 



CDRIOUS CBBIMOIVY OBSCRVBD ON MaDN- 
DAr TRURSDAT. 

Trr following ceremony was observed 
hi the year a. d. 1363, by Edward the 
Thiid, who actually washed the feet of a 
number of poor persons, in imitation of 
the example of our Saviour's washhig the 
feet of his disciples, as-recorded in the 8e-» 
cond lesson ; and it is also on record, that 
Cardinal Wolsey tlid die same at York, in 
the time of Henry the Eighth, the court 
being at the tiaie hdd mere; and the 
same ceremony is still kept up in Catholic 
countries. After the above ceremony had 
been performed, liberal donations were 
made to the poor, of clothing and silver 
money J and refreshments were served to 
them, to n^tigate the severity of the fast. 
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A relic is still preserved of this custom at the horse.—*' I have received your horse,*- 
oresent time at St. James's on this day^ when answered he^ ** who is not over hand-' 
' ' - i. . B sQme, but a good creature ; for he is free 

from all mortal sins^ save gluttony and 

laziness.** 



MR. JUSTICE PARK. 



wooden cups. 

In the afternoon^ the ceremonies and 
additional bounties are resumed in the 
Chapel^ when the service is read, and a 
distribution of money and clothing takes 
place. When the dispensation is ended, an 
appropriate thanksgiving is pronounced 
by the Chaplain. 

^ The ceremony commences by a proces- 
sion of eight Yeomen of the Uuard ; and 
a Yeoman Usher, one of the former carry- 
ing on his head a gold dish, in whidh is a 
numi er of Red and White bags, contain- 
ing a port' on of money, and as many new; 
two-penny, three-penny, and four-penny 
silver pieces, as will together amount to as 
many pence as the King is years old. 
The dish is placed on a table in front of 
the altar. The Sub-dean of the Chapel- 
Royal, the Sub- Almoner. The Lord 
High Alm6ner*s Secretary, the Groom of 
the Almonry, and two boys and two girls 
selected for their good behaviour from St. 
Margaret's School, each decorated with 
muslin scarfs and sashes, close the pro- 
cession. After the first lesson has been 
read, the above distribution takes place. ' 

After which, the persons who form the 
procession, witli those who performed the 
service, and the partakers of the royal 
bounty, drink the king's health in claret 
from wooden cups, and the ceremony 
concludes. 

It may not be amiss to add, for the in- 
formation of our readers, that the word 
Maunday, is derived from the hsMid-bas- 
kets or Maunds, from which the King 
and heads of the Clergy in their different 
dioceses anciently distributed provisions to 
the poor. The day is also called in Latm 
dies Mandati, or the day of the' Com- 
mand. 



9tietlr^tiaim. 



On many occasions, evinced a con^- 
derable degree of humour. Archbishop 
Warham once made him a present of a 



tnis nouse v 



WEDLOCK.— (TrotMldMon.) 
A man and his wife are one flesh 'apon earth. 
But in heaven they return to the sUtto of their 

births 
How happy for many* if thia were the place 
Out of one, to be two— when divorce la the 

case I P. 

TIME'S PACB. 
Man overtakes Time, when he*a living too 

faat :— 
But the aloweat-paeed Time, overtakes him 
• atlaat. p. 

EARTH'S POSITION.~(Ti-a»tf/a«dn.) 
King Solomon aayv, that'* the earth 8tand« 
forever!" 
But Oyi4'B belief that ahe slta,— (his denies : 
If she sunda and ahe sits ; — a third sophiaty 
aa clever. 
Concludes between both, that abe— Uea. P« 

SIB WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

The following relates the circumstance 
which was the occasion of Raleigh's ad- 
vjancement in the Queen's favour : it is 
the original of the piece of gallantry, 
which Sir Walter Scott has wqrked into 
his Kenil worth. Raleigh found the queen 
taking a walk ; and a wet place incom- 
moding her royal foot-steps, he imme- 
diately spread his new plUsh cloak across 
the mny pkce. The Queen stepped cau- 
tiously on it, and passed over dry "j but not 
without a particular observation of him 
who had given her so eloquent, though 
silent a flattery 

Shortly afterwards, from Captain Ra- 
leigh, he became Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and rapidly advanced in the Queen's 
favQur. — 

A PUN. 

A wag speaking of the embarkation 
of troops, said, *' notwithstanding manv of 
them leave blooming wives behmd tuey 
go away in iransportt. ** 
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APRIL was the second month of Romulus's year, which conasted only of ten 
months^ March being the first. It was ordained the fourth month of the Year by 
Numa, who divided the year into twelve months^ beginning with January. The word 
jipril is derived from Aprilis^ of Aperio, I open ; biecause in this montn, the flowers 
Degin to bloom, and the earth to produce vegetation. Our Saxon ancestors termed- 
this month Oster-moncU^ from the Goddess Ot/er,or Eotier, or Ecutre, or because 
the winds were found to blow mostly from the east this month. The Zodaical sign is 
Taurus, which signifies, that at this season of the year, the Sun, in passing throngh 
that sign, increases incessantly in force and heat. The Romans dedicated this month 
to Venus, and among the Festival and Solemnities which they observed in its duration 
were the following :^>0n the first dav^ or the Calends of this month, the Roman ladies 
wer6 crowned with Myrtle, and washed under the Same tree, offering up a sacrifice to 
Venus. On the same day, the maids who were marriageable^ offered sacrifices to the 
Goddess Fortuna Firilii, praying her to conceal the defects of their body from those 
who had a wish to marry them. On the fifth, the day of the Nones, the Festival of 
Megalesia, hdd in honour of the Mother of the Gods, commenced, and lasted for eight 
days. On the eighth. Games were appointed to celebrate the victory obtained by 
Jmius Caesar, over Juba and Scipio. The nmth and tenth were devoted to celebrate 
the Games of Ceres in the Circus, called Ceralia. 

On the* thirteenth, the day of the Idef, sacrifices were offered to Jupiter Victor, 
and Liberty, because on that day their two Temples were dedicated at Kome, one by 
Q. Fabius, and the other by T. Gracchus. On the fifteenth, was kept the Festival of 
the Fordicalia, at which they offered in sacrifice, thirty Cows with calf: on the same 
day, the calves Were taken out and burnt by the Governess of the Vestal Virgins, and 
a per^me was made with their ashe«, which the Romans perfumed themselves wilh^ 
on the day of the Palilia, or the foundation of Rome. On the eighteenth, the Equiria 
or horse-racmg took place in the Great Circus, when they amused themselves by tyixi^ 
a quantity of straw to a number of Foxes« which was set on fire, and the animals then 
made to run to afford them diversion. On the twentieth, was celebrated the Feast of 
PaUlia, in honour of Palet, the Goddess of Flocks, to intreat her to preserve them 
from disease, and make them fruitful. On the twenty-seventh, they had the Feast 
eddied RchiraHa, from Bobigus, the God of Mildew and Hoar-frost : and on the 
twenty-ninth, the Floralia Festival, held in honour of Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, 
was kept : and on the last day, sacrifices were offered to Vesta, upon the Palatine 
Mount. The distinguishing characteristic of this month, is fickleness, for we often 
find that the most lovely sun-shiny days are succeeded bv others, which, by the force 
of contrast, often seem the most unpleasant of any in the year ; the bright green of 
the leaves, and the delightful view of newly opened, flowers, is too frequenuy oDscured 
by clouds, and chilled by rough wintry blasts. 

A portion of Rosalind's Song, in Shakspeare's " As you like it," may be viewed 
as a striking illustration of fair nature's appearance at this season — 

" Now didsle* pied,^ and violets blue. 
And lady-tmocks all tUyer white. 
And cuckow buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight ) 
% . The cuckow now on every tree. 

Sings cuckoo— cuckoo. — ** 

The month of April may be considered as presenting the most perfect image of 
Spring : no production is yet come to maturity, and the vicissitudes of warm gleams 
and gentle showers, have the most powerful effect in hasteninor that universal spring- 
ing of the vegetable tribes, whence the season derives its appellation. 

The poet Thompson, in his beautiful poem, the Seasons, has forcibly described, 
in the following lines, the unsettled state of the weather, at this immature period of 

the year :— 

" As yet the trembling year Is unconfirm*d. 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze 

Chills the pale mora, and bids his driving sleets 

Deform the day delightress j so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time with bill iogulpht 
V. To shake the sounding marsh } or from the shore. 

The plovers when to scatter o*er the heath. 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 
, • At last fron Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 

And the bright Bull receives hfm. Then no more 

Th* expansive atmosphere is crampM with cold. 

But full of life and vivifying soul. 

Lifts the light dotids sublime, and spreads them thin. 

Fleecy and white, o*er all-surroooding heaven.'* 
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C0URBSP0KDIK6 CRBONOLOGT^ 



l|arob20 tetor. 



>M8VN. 



St. Markj. (Pope) 

Sun ris. 8m af. 5 

— •ets28maf,0 

Bigh Water, 

26naf.0inoiii« 

83m af . even. 



PalasSttiday. 
1 LiasoN for iibt 

Day. 

9 c. of Vz«diM 

morning, 
let. 10 c. Exodus. 
2nd. 6 1. Hebrews 

tOT. ll,»v«i. 
SCZotlmm. 
FoUMoon. 
18m af. 10 mom 



Mar. S9 St% Mark auoceeded Sylrttter In the papacf , fai tka 
year 888, and itiftldteluiycdiedtlM lamejear. 

1481 . A aaugalnary battle waa fonght on this daf , 
between Towton and Sazton, two villages near 
York, by the adherents of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, when the party of Edward ths IV. 
entireiy defeated the nrmy of Henry YI. who es« 
caped with great diAcoltT Into Scotland* Up- 
wwds of 88,000 human beings were left dead on 
the field, of which 28,000 were Lancasrlans. 

1751. Died, Capt. Thomas Cotam, mr* 6ft, ihm 
pttjjjMMt of that excellent iastitntion the Fouod- 
mv Hospital* 
■ iO 1807. On this day Dr. Olbers discovered the planet 
Vitta 

Falm Sunday is Aenomiiated lathe Mlmala, J9»mf. 
Wlom *»fsa«<t Palmmmmt or Palm Sanday ; it waa 
BO tenned from the distribution of palm branches 
and green boughs which took place on this day* 
In commemoration of our Saviour riding to Jeni<^ 
aalett. The ancient usage of decorating charches, 
hooaea, Ike. with evergreens* is still retained In 
most parts of the kingdom. 

8t. Zoslmus was bishop of Syraeate, and died 
A.©. 860. 

183ft. Expired, the Rev. T. Maurice, Mv, 70. Mr. 
MlMice was aaalstant-keeper of theMSS.at 
the British Museum, and author of the Indian 
AntiquIUet, and the nistory of Ancient and Mo- 
dem HIndofllan, as wdl ai aevei^al other produc- 
tions, aU of which display taleatof the hlg^ieat 



..^8l|M«Mi. 



St. Benjamin, 
Deacon and Mar] 
tyre 

Son rk. Stoi •€. h 
af.8 



April 1 



Tues 



.^9 Wed 



St. Melito. 
High Water, 
dm af. 2 mora 
4m af. ft even 



St* Francis. 
8unrls.81maf.ft 
af,8 



. a Thur, 



Aprtli 



St. Richard 

Wiche. • 

Maonday Thnrs.^^ 



St. Bo^amln su^ered martyrdom by order of Va- 
ranes^ King ot Persia, who was a fierce and lm« 
placable enemy of tiie early Christiaof about tho 
year a. d. ft22. 

1096» On this day was bom at La Haye, In Ton- 
raine, Rene Des Cartes, the celebrated Frendi 
philosopher and mathematlciaii. The phlioaophy 
of Des Cartes met with, in his time, aaextensiva 
rsce pti o a , tboai^ atte n ded with considerable op- 
noiritlon, it Is now sunk into contempt as being 
founded on mere supposition. 

1854. A prOhlbltloa against the barbarona custom 
of <od^ll^lting was iastiftd on this day by Oliver 
OromweU. 

1S37. Ob this day died at Vienna, L. Voa Beeth 
oven, the celebrated compoaer. Ha la said to 
have left not fewer than 120 performances, the 
greater part of which are esteemed as prodnc- 
tioliaof the highe&t order. 

St. MeUto was bishop of Sardls, In Asia. He la 
said to have composed several works, of which 
only a few fragments remain. He died a. d. T79. 

Ovid (PubUus Ovidius Naso) the celebrated Latin 
Poet was bom on tidi day at Sblmo, In Italy, 48 
years B.O. 

1810* On this day Napoleon espoused Maria 
Louisa, Arch-duchess of Austria. 

St. Francis was bora at Paulo, in Calabria, in Iftl6« 
Re waa the founder of the order of the Minims 
and Is said ta have died in a convent built for 
him and his monks, by Oharlts Vlll. of France, 
A. n. 1607. He was canonised by Popft Leo X* 
In 1619. 

1578. Bora on this day, at Folkestone, In Kent, 
the celebrated physician, WiUlam Harvey. He la 
funed for being the first discoverer of the drca* 
lation of the blood. 

1802. The capture of the Danish Navy effected by 
die lamented Ndson. He also on this day bom- 
barded Copenhagen. 

St. Richard was bom at Wiche, near Worcester, 
and consecrated bidiop Of Chichester In 1246 
He died at Dover, a. n. 1268, mt 66. 
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THE FOREIGN EXECUTIONER, 

A LEGEND OF WHITEHALL. 

Extracted from the Manuscript t of the 
Reverend Cephas Godwin. 



areaaitu nprrora ot great xiarEiiess, ana 
the keen knawings of that wonn which 
even death cannot kill, awakened ip your 
breasts by the commission of that most 
13— Saturday, Apbil 5, 1828. 
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the who!^ ^btli,' Oh^ 'sayy^clb such 
M OBe be at rest ? can^bit souj erer poti- 
1^ (hat 'peace wbieE iJasseth ail uDobr- 
standingf^ No l^^erenthbuglih^ might 
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M ^Aonisttifttot) ''«ow ! iragttlkm not 
afraid' to str^ch forth thioe hand to dui* 
tley the Lord's Anointed V His death 
tmttAy Mh^ed, for the crime had been 
ibonfesBod by his own moi;rth ; the decia^ 
ratipn was witnessed by aU^ and the an 
80 arenged^ was in a two-icld degree 
condisnuied.'* 

It was my intention, accofding to my 
^snal custom^ to have next proceeded to a 
tiednction of consolation and utility ft«m 
^us subject ;^-as my own^dntiments aie 
Ast a Mimstelr ttkmot law'/uUv leave his 
|>eople either in^ anger or alann; for, 
Whatev^ he mav have said "to reprove or 
to awaken, should' hi impressed wkh kind- 
Bess and charity before they separate 1: — 
f wft^j .th^n> about to proceed to this part 
of my discourse, vrhen the attention of 
tiie whole congregation was turned to a 
Straoger who had fainted. I had before 
Has, remarked his peculiarly solemn, but 
^listressed demeanour ; the tears stood in 
bis eyes as I spake, but they seemed 
imabie to flow downwards. His gaze 
was fixed intently upon me, whilte his 
iliouth somewhat opened, appeared to 
•drink Ui> every word which I had utterec^ 
yti with aU this, he was e^ridentlylabotir- 
ing under some dreadful remembranoe^ 
f|b breath, beaved with violent gasping^ 
and the perspiration hung upon his iwAi 
«nd agecf face, as if he stood condemne^^ 
||^pre,all n^mkind. Indeed;, he very 
invch reminded me of the Hebrew Aiia»- 
neriB, whom Wesl|>halus 9UDposed to be 
Ihe Wandering Jewy and who once ap- 
peared in an H6h«tian Church dMring 



and an: &Dnieii»j0clik u^e0: vdii^Jip 
fsequtnlly oas( a ^atRhful;and an anxious 
glance ; and then, as if the very sight 
of k renewed ail th6 horrors of his jnind^ 
turned shuddeiingly ajvay, covered his 
eyes with his hands, and after a whil^ 
sank wnsa into his former sulleiuieas an^ 
meland^ly. When I dotted the roomk 
he did not at irst peroeive me, but as i 
drew near to himv ami was about to 
address hiin-, he staited up^ th^n threw 
himself m agoi^ across the chest, turnel 
upon me a fntftk and ftinous glance^ 
which f;ave an ahnost demoniaieal em 
presaon to his features^ and m a foreiffii 
toned, harsh, and agitated voice ; hO 
cried, while he convinsively grasped the 
box^— *' No, no, no 1 you shall uot 
search it, nor tear it from me but with 
my life; and you cannot force me to 
accuse myself ; Santo Ignacio, no l-r-the 
Inquisition themselves would not condemn 
me lor the deed C* 

*« My unhappy brother," said I, 
** console youfsdif, and believe that both 
▼ou and your .possessions^ whaiteVer they 
be, are in perfect safety m the dwelling 
of Cephas Godwin^ a Minialer of tho 
IhpoileiilaiM Ch^rcb, as you have already 
seen. It is itniev ^ '^ caUed qpon by 
«iy Gtcied office, to denounce the veim 
^geaaee «f HeaVem against sinners, bift 
nien H is agahist Stfcfa only as treat iCk 
gospel and its commands alike with 
scorn ;:-'-such as have neither £ear, n«(t 
Mief, nor repentance, nor even thft 
human feeling <^ remorse. Now I cas 
well trust that some i>f Ihese. are m 
your bosom, and it shall be my dare to 
fill it with all the purer and better sensapi- 
tions, Mrhich even angeU delight to wil^ 
ness." 

*^ Aye,** resplied the stranger hastily^ 
With a sarcastic and hoEow laugh, '^ but 
then ydu will say that I most first coi^ 
tess, Aat my inward sms must first bo 
probedy-^at I must he Mt k>< opeft 
penance iii fiiis world, in oraer to avoifi 
the more dreadfWl condHnmrton; of the 
noxt!— Oh! no, no, not death rather 
than ^at :— ^anta JeKMnrno ! howconUi 
I tell of— ^r' 

« Kot so," ; iTOtumed ^* <nat Chuioh 
does not oijoin atiricuhnr confession ; it 
recommends onHy that if one havo com*- 
ihitted a deadly crime, which lies so hea- 
vily upon his soul thtft it wpuld leieva 
him to relate it,— ct If he havvgmtly 
injured ajiy fdbw CtetUmt^ to 'whom he 
may yet make atonement by speaikhig of 
liis 8ins,-~^lien does it comhwnd it^i Jifi<- 
nistersto receive such dedenttlons wiii 
sympadiy, pity, secrecy, and absolution^ 
tooadeavour earaefitly to right the wfoii^ 
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ana to set the tmbiffthiened Christian tra* 
veller, leaping with ioy, on his road 
homewards." 

" I do not,*' said the stranger, gazing 
intently upon me, " I do not behold your 
▼idage glowing like the son, nor are you 
habited in a celestial vestiaient, nor do. 
vou bear the golden triumphant palm of 
heaven ; — I do not see in your face and 
form au'ht that is beyond the kind fea- 
tures of humanity and religion ; — but 
vour words are the words of an angel. 
You are indeed fitted to speak the gospel- 
to man, for with you it is in truth the 
sound of good tidings — ^But for me, I am 
stained with all that virtuous men must 
in common execrate I — I have a deadly 
sin upon my soul which presses upon 
it more heavily than that massive oaken 
chest, which I have borne by ni^bt, and 
by day, by sea and by land, for more 
than sixty years, ever did upon my body. 
1 have deeply injured a fellow-creature ; 
oiieof the'most exiltedrank and the most 
estimablie piety, whom it was the duty of 
all faithfully to serve : — but it is past, and 
the dead have no feeling." 

As he concluded, the gentler sensations 
which my last words had excited, seemed 
to be again swallowed up in his former 
snllenness; and I' was therefore aboutr 
to leave the room to order for him ano- 
ther chamber, when I said, — " Quiet 
yourself, my unhappy, brother, at least 
for the present ; whoever you may be, 
and whatever have been your crimes I 
know not, but in this dwelling you are 
safe. Your sleep shall not be watched, 
that the involuntary words then often 
uttered by the tongue, may be brought 
against you ;— jour property shall remain 
near your couch inviolate ; — ^for trust me, 
if I kn6w you to be a mtirderf^r, and that 
chest to contain the evidences of vour 
guilt, I would not open it for worlds I" 

" Madre del nuettro SenorP* said 
the stranger, starting to his feet, " and 
how came you to know that ? — ^you are 
not a Roman ipriest, you do not pretend 
to miraculous visions and . revelations^ 
yet by a fe*^ forcible words you ^ay op«i 
my soul as truly, as if I had shewn yo9 
all her feelings in the most faithful con- 
fession. Well might you say, that your 
Church enjoins it not ; where her pastorjs 
are so gifted with the knowledge of huma- 
nity she requires it not. I haye been ex- 
communicated and anathematized by the 
ecclesiasties of my own nation, but their 
heaviest curses never awakened my con- 
science like the brief exhortation 1 have 
heard from you." 

** Alas, my unfortunate friend, ** said 
Ij '' so similar is the hand-writing of guilt 



in the A>u]s of all men, that when it*« 
characters have been once read they are 
ever afier known to us.-*The Jiumaa 
heart, with all it's disguises, possesses too 
much sameness ever to deceive those who 
have long studied it." 
\ <' And are these terrific feelings to last 
for ever ?" continued the stranger, as if, 
musing aloud ; '* and cannot any repen- 
tance wash them away ? or, are they but 
the forerunners of others still more awful ? 
the pangs of condemned spirits adapted 
to the finite powers and capacities of 
men?" 

" No, no," returned I, " you are in 
error, it cannot be ; for he that truly 
repenteth is no longer covered with sin, 
the very act performed in full faith is 
sufficient to put it away. ' And why 
deem that yofur conscience has been 
wounded by my words ? Why bow 
down thine head before me like a bull- 
rush 1 * StJind lin. ir\r T nlerk nm o man I* 



. /* The same,— the same throughout," 
cried the stranger ; '* and now can'st thou 
tell me. Oh I friendly shepherd of men ! 
what day of the year we have arrived 
at?" 

*' To-morrow," said I, " will be the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of a royal 
and a blesed victim : — ^it will be the 
thirtieth of January." 
. " Most true, most true, I should have 
known it. To-morrow, then, ray nati- 
vity will be fulfilled, and I must prepare 
to speak of that which hath been ; for 
unto thee, thou beneficent pastor, my 
crimes and my life shall be made known. 
Do not deny me thy prayers." 

" They have b( 
now prepare to tak( 
thy chamber. Pe 
erring brother, an< 
ment of thy perfec 
ger answered not, 1 
raised the chest, wi 
considerable weig 
refusing my offeree 
making a sign for i 
followed slowly, b 

and his burthen, «.««.«. ..^.i...- 

ment. 

(To he Continued J 
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l£RUSALEM DEUVERED. 

THS SUBJECT OP THB ILLUSTRATION 

Represents the Soldaii Solyman when on 
bis way to Gaza, whilst uying from the 
Chrkstians, who had been victorious over 
the P|gans in a battle fought witli his 
party ; spent with tpil, and faint with the 
excessive heat, and the pain of his wounds^ 
aroused from a slumber he had fallen i^to 
beneath a palm tree, in a retired part vi' 
the country, by the voice of Ismeno, a 
powerful magician, who stands before him 
and persuades his immediate return to 
Jerusalem. 
He BwathM bla wonnd* : a palm-tree near him 

stood 
Prom this he shook the fruit j (his homely 

food !) 
flis banger thus appeas'd, the ground he 

pre88*d. 
And sougbt to east bis Umbs with needfal 

rest; , 
On Us hard shield his pensive head reclinM, 
He strove to calm the tamult of his mind. 
Disdain and grief bis heart alternate rend. 
And like two vultures in. his breast contend. 
At length when night had gain'd httr midmost 

way. 
And all the world In peaceful sUease Isy, • 
0*«rcoroe with labour, dleap bis eyes <;»ppre«s*d 
And steepM his troubles In Lethean rest. 
While thus on earth he lay, a voice severe. 
With these upbraidings, thand«r*d in his ear« 
- O f Solyman I regardless chief awake! 
In happier hours thy grateful slumber tuke. 
Beneath a foreign yoke tby subjects bend. 
And strangers o'er tby land their rule extend. 
-Here dost thou sleep : here close thy carWess 

While u|^Qt«rr*d each lov'd as&oclate lies? 
Here, where thy fame has felt the hostlte 

scorn, 
Canst thou unthinking, wait the rising morn.? 

• The Sokian wak*d, then rais d his sight, a^ 

view'd / . . . I 

A sire, of reverend mien, who near mm stood : 
Feeble he seem'd with age, his steps to giiide 
A friendly staff Its needful aid snpptyU . 
tiay, what art thou, who dar'st (the monarch 

cries) 
Pispel soft slumber from the traveller's eyes ? 
What part cans't thou in'all our glory claftn, • 
And what to thee our vengeance or our shame ? 

la me behold a friend, (the sUanger said) ^ 
To whom in part Ihy purpose stands display *d i 
And here I proffer, with auilllar care.t 
In all thy labours and designate share. 

BookX. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INHABI- 
TANTS, LAWS, AMUSEMENTS, 
AND AGRICULTURE OF THE 

• MEXICANS.. 



vUh an aceount of the agricultural state 
of the republic. The whole of which 
pleasing detail may be viewed for its in- 
telligence, as calculated to throw consi- 
derable light upon a very interestmg 
country. « » 

ACCOUNT OF THE CREOLES OP MEXICO. 

The Creoles, or descendants of Euro^ 
peans, are by their circumstances, the 
most eminent persons in New Spain, and, 
with the exception of those engaged !n 
iictive commerce, are an indolent; over^ 
bearing, haughty race, who, with the 
ignorance which the barbarous policy of 
Spain has entailed upon them, have pre- 
served also the most profound cdntemik 
for the poor despised Indians : and iq fact 
for every one without tlieir own particu- 
lar pale. They are, with some bright and 
f if ted exceptions (whom, were it propef^ 
could enumerate with the greatest plea- 
sure), the least estimable people in the 
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^nonotinous fandaogo^ peculiar to the 
jcountrvy and which fre<l|uently continues 
iall night. The female costume consists 
of a white shirt with short sleeves^ and 
•joetticoats very full below, thickly plaited 
above, which are tied tight immediately 
^ver the the hips. In this article of dress 
the most gaudy colours are preferred, and 
^en richly worked muslin and gaudy 
French silks have here and th^re found 
etired parts of th« 
a kind of shawl 
iriably worn over 
e bust and shoul- 
[y coloured shoes, 
ith the nut-brown 
h old and young 
I have seen whole 
; barefoot to the 
Trying their sky- 
heir hands. 

-BTBERS. 

nthe Ranche- 
is very pecu- 
in their con- 
they travel in 
r in the most 
regions of the 
ly sleep under 
ed theiT very 
n their charge 
^ ^.Mjw^. M«». ^vn.M .«•«"»»* '•^^•I'luulcs' equi- 
'oP9Qp9 sheltered from the rain by a piece 
> of coarse Petate or sacking. The mules 
.meanwhile are sent out to pasture under 
, the care of one of the party, who attends 
Lthem throughout the night ; and at day- 
inbreak half a dozen Arrieros will com- 
. jpence^ ^d iu two hours saddle and 

■ <i -T — ~T i . ! ".. .. — : — ~: ""*^ 

« Some of the Vaqueros tre ai iall and miis* 
fUltr as our Yorluhiremen. 



securely load fifty or S^xty 6i these tueful 
animals. The proverbial honesty of the 
Mexican Arrieros is to the present day 
tmimpaired ; and, with but few excep- 
tions, withstood the test of the late troir^ 
bled times. Many of them pidne thMii- 
Selves on their vocation, whicn is veiy 
frequently hereditaiy ; and men of extend 
ave property will be found convejrittgf 
taerchandize through the country on their 
own mules. I confess that of all th# 
natives of Meidco, Arrieros are my #ia* 
vourites. I have always fomidthemto 
be civil, nay courteous, obligkiff, cbter- 
ful, and perfectly honest ; andthieir dia*> 
racter in this latter respect, may be 
estimated by the knowledge of the fact^ 
that thousands and even mUlions of dol« 
lars have freuuently been confided Iq 
their cbarse, which tkey in many instan« 
ces have defended, at the hazard of thehr 
lives, against those bands of robbers whid^ 
the loou p^ovemment have now succeededl 
in dispersing. *— • 

JHM MEXICAN ntVlAlfS. 

The laist on the list of society are fli^ 
poor Indiao8,r-a imld, enduring, and de»- 
|>ised race of people, who with care aie 
capable of receiving the best impressions. 
The memory of their former free state 
seems stamped upon their serious counte- 
nances; and when excited durinf^ the 
revolutionary war, their courage, passions 
and devoCedness were very remarkable s 
as, under the guidance of their priests^ 
they took up arms agahist their ancient 
oppressors. They for the most part lead 
a pastoral and retired life, cultivating tl^ 
fruits of the mighty Baitaocae, or assem* 
bling in little villages, where they manu-* 
facture cbth and various articles of 
earthenware, and rear poultry for the 
markets. They have preserved their.race 
unmixed with Spanish bloody and but few 
even speak the Spanish language. In 
their commerce with the towns &ey a^ 
always to be seen in groups ! and 1 da 
not ever remember to have S6en a pute 
Indian walking with a white man. A^ 
differ somewhat in costume in each par- 
ticular State ; but the. general habit is a 
short tunic,- of dark brown or blue wool- 
len confined round the waist, with breeches 
of the sam^ material ;— a profusioB of 
thick black hair spreads itself over the 
neck and shoulders. _ All wear black or 
straw hats ; but k ' ' ^e of 

shoes, supplying rude 

kind of sanoal. . • i^e 

same coloured W( ; but 

generally use a wl y or- 

namented round tl ler of 

coloured worsted d of 

cloak, which, uoi r^e 

fentales, b worn o The 

hair is usually di\ i and 
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lon^ (MgtsQs, having^ red of oOmp eoloiil:- 

ed wor^ interwoven with them, kodtfie 

. • • • '• ^ as 

ic- 

i9e 
iis 
<it 

be 



•hooM fonn their-ewn laws, for domestic 



The prieni are vmuiiy too iffnorant or tbo 
Indelenito give anv kind or cdooation. to 
theif young parishiQnejnr; aiid..a .chiid 
whieh 'caa n^peaX. the osdhnaniaa .of .tbe 
-ehurehy and quantitiea of oritcnato the 
most popular auqt^ by rote liiie a panot^ 
is QptisideMd aa bcmg highly gifted. 
' There is a marked diffeienc^ in legavd 
to moral eonduct between the dwellers in 
• cities and the agrieultoral or pastnral peo- 
pl^9— very much infavoor 6f the.laltet. 
-The poor industrious peasant, livu^ 
amongst- his mighty mountains, or tending 
- the immeBBe herds of cattle, on the plains, 
pessesses many .excellent qualities; and is 
-degraded by hut few voces V while the 
white Creole of Mexico isJthe. least esti- 
' aiable, in every fe^)eet, of the mbabi- 
tairts of New Spam, The marriages 
-amongst aU classes, but particularly thoae 
of the poorer orders; are4u>ntractQd at an 
-earl^ age ; yet I rardy aaw snch lai^B 
families of children as areio lie met with 
111 Europe. The duration, of }ife is about 
the same as with us; and ahbongh at a 
muoh earlier period the peiaoos of both 
sexes bear deep im|[>reM0n8. of age, tfiey 
-are generally healthy, .and^oy life free 
-from many of thoea complaints io whidi 
Europeans are subjected in tbeii; declining 
years. Rhemitatism ia the chief scourge 
ef the old, agu^ of the middle-aged; 
hut on the whole, the laboudng classes of 
^Mexico- may be considered as ' a very 
thealthfv race. . . /. ^ 



Ttts* vwAWAorta op thb cotmrRY 

y»B0PLI. 

The inftrm and aged country people 
lead a quiet eastr<life^ and occupy them- 
selves in'^e midst of their fanrines, by 
assisting in cooking thei^ frugal nieals; or 
spinning the iroofien or co^n yam for 
the manufacture df 'their tery simple dres- 
ses^ No^ttts^uetioB-iagiven-toLtherismg 
•-JieoemtiQA be^nd tl|at of fearing the 
boys to Uie pursuits of their fathers, and 
leaching the girls their domestic duties. 



TH* AHUSBMBirrS OP TttakitXlCANS. 

: The Mexican Spaniard is itvely and 
fond of amusement. Helitj:iovis festivala 
'and ftre-worka are his delight; and tha 
, dance?, although veiy ungr^qefnl* compa- 
red with those of the mef(her«couotry, are 
•alwiays well attended. The lote of t)ri8 
amusement is mote general amongst the 
peasantry, who frequently dance through- 
out the night, with a fe^rd to order and 
decency which is very praise-worthy. 
Their musical instruments are small gui* 
tars, fiddles, and harps, of their own ma 
king; and singing asnally apcoropanies 
the favourite fandango tunes oi the Xa- 
rabe. The amuiements- of the ehildran 
are as amongst us, but aa diey grow up, 
Che love of j^ay is instilled 'into them, by 
the example of their j^arents, and soon 
' forms one of the m&t important and 
favourite occupations of their lives : in 
fact, gaming, emoklng cigars, and riding 
6n horsebadE in the Pas£», afe the chief 
~ occupations ef the men. • 

AORICULTURIAN D PRICI OP "LABOUR. 

Of tKose States throitgfa which I tra- 
velled j Gufldalaxara and Valladolid, with 
the western boun&ries of the State of 
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Mexico, are by far the moat productive ; 
and agricoitare, even in its preseiit im- 
proveable state, yields a certain and 
raluable revenue. Maize flourishes in 
all the varieties of the Mexican tempera- 
, )ure ; wheat and barley are cultivated on 
the extensive plains amidst the irregular 
' Cordillera^ and thrive most luxuriau^y at 
elevations of from 6000 to 7000 feet. 
> The maize is cultivated in two ways. 
. The first and most general^ called ** Tup^i. 
rado^'Msby sowing in ploughed fields, 
' which are again turned over : the other, 
.named *' Tapap§," is wheu it is plaot^ 
at regular intervals, a square vara apart, 
and pressed down by the fuot of the hus- 
bandman. I have seen .far less standing 
wheaft than barley, whkh latter occupies 
very extensive districts near the plains of 
Appan and in various other parts. Tiie 
annual rains are in these plaices sufficient 
for its nourbhment : bat there are situa- 
tions in which all the farinaceous grains 
require occasional irrigation ;. for which 
purpose a mountain-stream or a river is 
usually considered as indispensable*. 

No manure of any kind is used for agri- 
cultural purposes, . although it could in 
tnany in many instances be most efiect- 
ually employed. 

The time of harvest varies according to 
localities ; but I saw barlev.in the sheaf 
near Appan, in October and November. 
'. Neat the little villages, peas, beans, 
(principally of the kind called Frijoli, 
similar to our black French beans,) va- 
rieties of Chilis or Capsicums and the 
Camotes or sweet potatoe, are cultivated ; 
but coffee, cotton, indigo. Vanilla, (which 
at Vera Cniz was selling at 1000 pods for 
150 dollars,) and other valuable produc- 
tions, are chiefly reared in Oaxaca and 
distant districts which I did not visit. 
The sugar-cane, fruits, and other pro- 
ducts of the warmer climat s, are to be 
found in the depths of the precipitous 
Barrancas. But I must confess that I saw 
but little profusion of cultivated flowers ; 
and still less of fruits, of which so much is 
said, except in the principal towns. 
* All the agricultural implements are 
extremely ructe, but the natives prefer 
. them in most instance^ to those recently 
sent from England. . Our ploughs are 
much admired, for their facility in turn- 
ing np the ground to a depth the Mexican 
plough cannot reach, the ne^ess of the 
distrioution of the crops,.and the very 
evident improvement in ithe produqe; pf . 
many fields, ha% already \ excited the a$- .' 



. tomshment and elirited the praiiet of tfee 
neighbouring farmers, wedded as ih^y 
have been to their own particular cus- 
toms. If they once begin to imitate, 

^ much will have been accomplii^ed. 

The Haciendas usually, contain a little 
village, inhabited by the labourers on tl %. 

< 

• < 

.f 

I 

.t 

.tl 

L 
t( 

"d _ _ 

The m9deof negulatng re^t is by the 
.number of Fanegas* which the land could 
receive. It is usually paid m money ^ n^ 
in produce. 

The price of labour varies considerably, 
according to the situation of Haciendas. 
On the cattle-farms die Vaqueros, Ran- 
cheros, or herdsmen, receive about five 
dollars a month. The husbandman^ 
hired by the day or week, about sevep- 
pence English />er c/tVm. 

TO A LABK. 
For the Olio. 

'WwrbUng songster I tpeed thy ffigHt, 
t Through yonder bonndless fidds of Ugbt^ 
Whcr« xephyra fondly play ) 

Where suimaer breezes fresh'ning Uoir, 

And sunrise beauties lovely glow, 
- To greet the coming day. 

in leng^eii*d strains of joy prolong 
The fiuness of thy love-fraught song. 

With many a cadence graced} 
UntU Its Uiy becomes a part 
Of all that's ia the listener's heart. 

Of all his thoughts has traced. 

Glanceroand thy softly brilUant eye, > 

On all the varied scenery. 

And tell the happiest spot. 
Fond bird t thy swift descent has shown. 
Thou deem'st the happiest spot thy home. 

Where lore has fixed thy lot. 

Ah I heedless of the coming storm. 
Thou fastest sweetly of th6 dawn. 

Without a care to frown : 
But man must have his i^aaswres ffoch, - 
In all he dreads some theaght to touch. 

And melt their value down. 

Thy Uttie life is varied Joy ! 

Nor miz'd with sorrowVbas^ alloy. 

Nor marred by endless fear : 
Thy lofty flight is but a change 
Of pleasure, for without a range, 

Tiroa'rt equal happy hMre. 



' * Gr^n reared by tkis. process is dlftii^mish- 
' ed by the'affi^ture of the term Biego, as Mais 
4e Bititgo i Cebada de Riegc 



* Five 7aiie^ are eqaal to dght 
English. < 
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Bat migbt I rttt witk equia wIm, 
And there. Ilk* thee, ennptur'ating^ 

And view the lesseii'd plain : 
I'd think of all the care and woe 
That UBger*d for me down below } 

And BCTer touch the earth again* 

R. JARHAN, 



BALLAD, 
BgMrt, ConmHlBurmi WUton, 



I saw her when flowrets 

B.edeck*d the Spring time. 
In the first glow of beauty. 

And auddenly prime }— 
Her heart was aU gladness. 

Her soal was all truth, 
Ar die walk'd in the freshness 

Of feelfng and yoath 



Love eaae wltii the 

.'Mid roses and amlleo x 
And the heart of the maiden 

Was caught by Idi wiles }— 
I saw her, whea Mushes 

Glow*d bright o'er her brow. 
As she knelt at his altar. 

And plighted her tow I 

Bnt the toses soon fitded 

That deck'd Love's gay bowers. 
And the bright skiei were shaded 

By tempests and showers ; 
Then Autumn winds scattered 

The leaves, as they pass'd % 
And htatrt9t too, like iow'reta, 

W^ie ch|ll*d by the bhufc 1 

I saw her, when Sorrow 

Had blighted her cheek; 
When the heart of the aoamcr 
Must wither-^or breal^ } 
; *Mld ttie chUl of affection. 
That waits on decay. 
When the ilo«rers of eilsieneo 
Bad faded away ! 

ThqGypre* Wreath* 



THE MOLE CATCHER. 
A FiUage Skeich, 
I used to meet Isaac Bint, the mole- 
: catcher every spring, when we lived at 
our old house, whose park -like paddock, 

- witb its finely clumped oaks and elms, 
. and its richlv timbered hedge-iows, edg- 
! ia^ into, wild, rode, and solemn fir plan- 

talMifns, ddrk, and rdugh, and hoary, 
formed for so many jrears my constant and 
favorite:. walk. Here, especiallv mider 
the ffreat horse-chesnut, and iR^bere the 
- ' bahl rose high and naked above the lane, 
• crowned only with a tufit df golden broom 

- ^-^eiethe sweetest and prettie$t of wUd 
. Bowers^ Iwhose very name hath a chaim, 
i.gKw like a carpet under One's feet, 

; enamelling the young green grass with 

- I&eir white and (Purple blosec^ms, andjoad- 
i ing the very aur with thdic delicious fra- 

gr^co— 4ieie f UMid Co c«i» ahnoit^v^ry 



moilmng, duriiig file violeC^tide-Hmd l^fe 
almost every morning I was sure to meet 
Isaac Binft. 

- I think that he fixed himself the mere 
firmly in my memorv by h'ts sin^^ular dis- 
crepancy with the beauty and cheerful- 
ness of the scenery and the season. Isaac 
is a tall, lean, gloomy personage, with 
whom the clock of lue seems to stand 
•till. He has looked sixty-five for these 

.last twenty years, although his dark hair 

• and beard, and firm manly stride^ almost 
contradict the evidence of his sunken 
cheeks and deeply lined forehead. The 
stride is awful : he hath the stalk of a 
ghost. His whole air and demeanoifr 
savour of one that comes from under 
ground. His appeiirance is " of the earth, 
eaxtlr^.** His clothes, hands, and face 

.are of the colour of the mould in. which 
heddves. The little round traps which 
bang behwd him over one shoulder, as 
well as the stringp of dead moles whicii 
embellish the other,, are encrusted with 
dirt like a tombstone : and the staff which 
he plunges into the little hillocks, by 
which he traces the course of his small 
quarry, returns a hollow sound, as if tap* 
ping on the lid of a coffin. Images of 

' the church'vard come> one does not know 
how, with his presence. Indeed he does 
officiate as assistant to the sexton in his 
capacity of grave-digger, chosen^ as ft 

, tbomldseem^ from a natural fitness^afiiM) 

. sense of congruitjr in good Jos^ Reed, 
the functionary in qu^on, who felt, 
without knowing why, that, of all men 
in the parish, hsMc Bint was best fitted to 
that solemn office. 

His remarkable g^ft of silence adds 

.much to the impression produced by th|s 

. rematkahle figure. I don't think that I 
tvet heard him speak three words in my 
life. An approach of that bony hand to 
that earthy leather cap was the greatest 

. effort of courtesy that my daily saluta- 
tions could extort from nim. For this 

. silence Isaac has reasons good. He hath 
a reputation to support. His words are 
too precious to he wasted. Our mole- 
catcher, rag^^ed as he looks, is the wise 
man of the village, the oracle of the vil- 
lage inu> foresees the weather, charms 
away agues, tells fortune by the sta^, 
and writes notes upon the aimanacksr— 
turning and twisting about the precCc- 
tions <mer a fashion so ingenious, mat it's 

. a moot point which is oftenest wrong^— 

.Isaac Bmtrj or Francis Moore. In xwie 
eminent, instance, our friend was, hojv- 

' ^ver, eminently .right. He had the good 

, luck to prophecy. Wore sundry, witnespss 
— ^some of them sober — ^in the tap-room 
of the Bell, he then sitting, pipe in mouth, 

. on the settle at the right band ude of the 
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fife^ irliilst Jacob Ftroit oeeupied the 
Un ;^ie had the good Ibrtiiiie to forcAd 
on New Year's Day^ 1812^ tlie downial 
' 6f Napoleon Bonapaite— a place of iooth- 
'sayerskip which has established his repit- 
'tation, arid duBubfowided all doabt^s and 
cavillers eveir siace; but which woold 
certainly have been move striking if he 
bad not annnally ottered the same predic- 
' tion, from the same place^ from the time 
that the aforesaid Napoleon became firfit 
-< consul < But tins small circumstance is en« 
'lirely- overlooked hf Itaao and lus ad- 
mirers^ ami they believe in him, and be 
'believes in the stars, more firmly than 
ever. 

Our mole-catcher' is, a,% might be con- 
Jecturedy an old bachelor. Your married 
man hatkmore of this world «bout bim*^ 
48 leil^, 80 to say, planet-struck. A tho- 
'Tough old bachelor is Isaac, a contemner 
^and mahgnetr of Ihe sex, a complete and 
'decided woman-hater. Female frailty is 
%eonIy subject On which he hath -ever 
'been knoWn fo dilate: he Will not even 
charm away their agues, or tell their iW- 
' tunes, and, indeed, holds them to be un- 
.^orthy the notice of the stars. - 
' No woman contaminates his housdiold. 
He lives on the edge of a pretty bit of 
<^woodland scenery, called the Pen^e, in « 
^anuff cottage of mo n>oms, of his own 
^building, s^^roiiMded by a ffatden ci4lA>ed 
from the wa.^te, Well fenced with quickset^ 

• and weU 8t6cked with • fruit-trees, herbs^ 
' and flower^. One , la!rge. apnle-tn^ ex- 
tends ov^ theiHoof^ pretty^ bit of coloui 
when in ^oiitom,- *e»ttiiaflled' with the 
thatch of the little dwelling, and relieved 
by the dark wood beh^fd. Ahhough the 

, owner be solitary, hia' demesne is sufi- 
^cienf^ populous. A-tengrow of bee- 
^IHves , extends along 1*ie wamiest side ^f 
'^Ihe gatdert^-^or Isaac's honey 4s celfe- 
^brated hr and near; » p»g- oc«*»pies'a 
~ commodious stye at one corner wand 
' lar^e flocks of ducks and- geese (for - 
i which the Penge, whose glades are inter- 
' 9ected by water, is famous) are generally • 
' waiting round a back gate leadmg to a - 

^>acious died, far larger than Isaac'sown 
' cottage^ which* serves for their feeding - 
' and roosting-plaee. The great lameness - 
' of all the* creaturea^or the ducks and 
~ geese flutter i^omid lain the momelni he • 
■; approaches, and the very pig followShim 

like a dog^-^ves 'no equivocal testimony 
~ of the kmdness of our mole-catcher's Ba- * 
' ture. A circumstance of ^^ecent occar- ' 
' rence puts Ms humanity beyond doubt. ^ 

Amobgst the pr6balue causae of baac's • 
' ' ^fe^etiu wometi, t^vf be Ireckoned the 
^' fkct of his living int a female ndghbpur- ' 

• Kbod .(forthe Penge is almost peopled 
Wi^'iltick'rearets and goose- erammers of . 



the duck and goose gender,) and beiiig 
himself exceedingly awpopiilar amongst 
the fair poultry-feeders of that watery 
vicinity. He beat them &1 their own wea- 
pons : produced at Midsummer, geese ^t 
for Michaelmas-; and raised ducks so pre- 
cocious^ that the gardeuers complained of 
them as forenmaiog their vegetable ac* 
companiments ; and ** panting />ea« toiled 
after them in vra^." In short, the Naiads 
of the Penge had the BM>itifiea^on. to find 
themselves driven out of B — —» market 
by an interloper, and that interloper a man 
who had no manner of right to possess 
any skill' in an accomplishment so exclu-^ 
nvely feminine as duck-aearing ;; andl 
bemg no way« iolerior in another female; 
accomplishment^ called s^cjing,, to thelr 
sister nymphs of Billingsgate,, th^ sat upi 
a clamooraiid a cackte wfaichmigtit rival 
the din of their own ^ooseries at feedings 
time, aud would inevitably have frigm-^ 
ened from 4he field anv. competitor less- 
impenetrable than ouf hepo. But Isaac 
is not a man to shrink from so small aik 
evil as female objurgation. He stalked 
through it all in mute disdbin— 4ookin^ 
now at his mole-tiaps, and now at th» 
stars — ^pretending not to hear, and very 
probably not hearing. At first this scom^ 
more provoking than any retori> only ex- 
cited Jiis enemies. to firesh attacks ; but 
one cannot be alvrays answerib^ anothei- 
person's silence. The flame ^ich had 
blazed so fiercely at last burnt itself out, 
and peaoe reigned onoe more in the green 
allevs of Penge wood. 

One, however, of his adversaries-— his 
nearest, aingbbouz^-etill remaned un- 
siienced. ' .. 

Margery Grover was a very old and 
poor woman, whom age and disease had 
bent almost to the earth ; shaken bv palsy, 
pinched by penury, and soured by mis- 
fortun^«*-a inovihg buncH^ of isifoerv and 
rags. Two conturies ago she would have 
been burnt for a witch ;. now she atakved 
and grumtiled on, the paridi allowance; 
tiding to eke out a scanty subsistence by 
the <kibious profits gained from the pco- 
4uce of two geese and a, lame gatKiery 
onoe the unmolested tenants of a ffreeniBh 
pool^ situate eight between her dwciliBg 
and -Isaac^s, bat- whose watery. doMmina 
had been invaded by his flff B i a shi i ig 
ooldnv. 

This was the eanse offend; and 41- 
diough Isaac would wfilingiv, fnma> a 
' mingled sense, of justice and of pity , bnve 
yielded the point tothe poor dd cnatilre, 
especially as ponds aare there aloMMt. as 
plentil^ as blackberries, ^et it was not 
so eai^ -to eontrol the b&bits and indnia- 
dons of their feathered subjects, who Jdl 
pervtnely ^ p ci e d that |»aTticidar. pool : 
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end variom aeeiileiitf and skirmiflheB oc- 
tweni, in vrhich the ill-^fed and weak 
birds of Margery had generally the worst 
of the fray. Oae of her early goslings was 
drowned — an accident #hicb may happen 
even to water "fowl ; and her lame gander, 
a sort of pet with the poor old woman. 
Injured in his well leg ; and. Margery 
vented curses as bitter as- those ef Syco- 
Tax ; and Isaac, certainly the most snper- 
stitious personage in the parish-^hctajst 
,tborou|[ti believer in his'o#n gifts and 
predictions — ^was fain to nail a horse-shoe 
on his door for the defence of his pro- 
perty, and to wear one of his own ague 
charms about his neck for his personal 
protection. 

. Poor old Margerv ! A hard wmter 
came ; and the feeble, tottering creature 
fhook in the frosty air like an aspen leaf ; 
■and the hovel in which she^welt^-^or nd- 
thing could prevail on hei: to try the 
ihdter of the wotkhouse — shook like her- 
'setf at every bl^. She was' not quite 
alone eHKer in the world or in her poor 
1ml: husband, children, and grandchildren 
'had passed away ; but one young end 
tnnocenC being — a great grandson, the 
last of her descendants — remained a hel^ 
'less' dependent on one almost as helpless 
-'as himself. 

Little Harry Orover was a shrunken, 
stunted boy, of five years old—tattered 
Imd squalid, like hiis grandame, and, at 
Urst sight, presented vmost as miserable 
'a speclmeh of childhood, as Margery her- 
'te]f did of age. Theire was even a like- 
ness between them; although the fierce 
blue eye of Margery had, in the boy, a 
mild appealing look, which entirely chan- 
ged the whole expression of the counte- 
nance. A gentle and a peacefnlborwas 
Harry^ ^nd, above all, a useful, ftw^ 
wonderful how many ears of corn in the 
autumn, and sticks in the winter, his little 
hands could pick up ! how well he coirfd 
make a fire, and boil the kettle, and sv^ 
the hearth, and cram the gosKngs ! Never 
was a handier boy or a trpstier ; and when 
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Death, however, cant on visibly and 
rapidly ; and she sent for the overseer to 
beseech him toput Harrvtoboardiasoae 
decent cottage ; she could not die in peace 
until he had prooused ; the fear of the m« 
nocent chila*s being contaminated . oy 
wicked boys apd gmlless women preyed 
upon her soul ; she implored — she con- 
jured. The overaeer, a kind but timid 
man, hesitated, and was beginning a piif • 
zled speech about the bench and the reatiw, 
^heu another voice was heard from the 
door of the cottage . 

" Margery,'*- said our friend Isaac, 
''will you trust Harry to me? I am a poor 
man, to be sure ; but, between eani^ 
and 8aving,.tbeie*ll be eoougbformeand 
little Harry. 'Tis as good a boy as ever 
liv*d, aildril try to keep him so. frust 
him to me^ and Pli be a tather to bim. , I 
' can't say more." 

''God bless thee, Isaac Bint! God bless 
tlieel" was aU poor Margery could reply, 

The^ were the last wocdsshe ever spoke. 
And httle Harry is Uving with our good 
mole-catcher, and is growing plump and 
rosy ; and Margery's other pet, the lame 
-gander, liveiB and thrives with them too. -r- 
MmUfiyMag. . M. 



THE DSPA.RTED. 

The dimple of mirth may be teen on the cbedc 
Be the wlod of adverrity ever eo bleak, 
What was stiunp'd there In youth, wlfl velaein 

there throufh year*, 
Thoogh the cheek hath been wash'd by an 

ocean of teartf. '^ 

ThoQgh that dimple itlU dweUi there, foi|;et 

not the past ; 
How the (Mr one hath stoop'd to the ^nqnar^ 

ing blast. 
In secret It smote her, she Uv'd for awhile^. ' 
Butjier short span of llTe was the day era 
^ smile. . 



nol In onr memory, the amsle of youth, : 
Oar thoof hts shall Ktum to the pale cheek. ot 

troth. 
When the loy'd song Is heard, 'midst the Ks- 

tlval gay, " 

We will think how she sang it and 4hen pist 

away. | 

Then in the cold winter of sorrow and care, 
.O'er our hearth of content, she shall come,^— 

smiling there, ^ 

Should we raise the dear BOB|r^<^ Aur hvmbier 

strain. 
Her glad voice shall mix with the sweet sonhd 

again. 

i 

For me when I gase on the records of thne^ 
They steal o'er my soul like the sw^et evenltag 
chlmev 

1 hare heard it in youth like a cslo^ prophets 

Which spoke of th< tears In 111I|*S sortowiThl 
va\e I W' 
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r TO SILVIA. 
Oil ! SHria, I hmre Uied in Tain, 
To bceak «1M I iby gaUing cbain. 

And liberty recover. 
But let me wander where I wIU, 
' Thy tyren form pursue me still, 
A pi»iag captive lover. 

- H(^ says I've not the smallest chance, 
, Ye gods J then what a pretty dance, 

She»U lead my beart to tease me ; 
' Oh beanteous prise of amiling evil ; 
. Would I covla bate— but there's the Devil, 

Tby Mry slus would please me. 

"^ • O. B. C. 



REMARKS ON THE TRAGjBDIES 
' OP MACBETH AND OTHELLO. 

' tuR- following fbFcible Critical remarks 
^ upcrti file aboT« beautiful productions of 
the immortal bard of the Avon, irhich 
ongmally aj^peared in Blackwood's 

• Magazine, we extract from a Tolume of 
Dr. Drake's recen^ pubhsfaed, entitled 
** Memorials of ^aksueare; or. Sketches 
of his Character wid Geuius," and as 
these plajs are decided favs>ritfi6 of the 
pubjic, fflid always before them we sur- 
mise they will be received by out readers 
with no small degree of pleasure. 

Perhaps the four that may be named, 
as those which have been to the popular 
feeling of his countrjrmen the principal 
plays of Ih^ir great dramafi^', and which 

.-would be recognized as bis master-works 
oy pliiilosophical criticism, are Macbeth, 

' Otheltoy Hamlet and Lear. The arst 
of t^ese has the most entire tragic action 

'of any of his plays. I^ has, thronghout, 
one awful interest, whicK is be^n, car- 
ried through, and concluded. , with the 
piece. This interest of the action is a 
perftect eitample of a most important disi- 
matic unity, preserved entire. The mat- 

, ter of the interest 18 one which has always 
held a strong sway over human sympathy, 
though mingled with abhorrence, the rise 
and fall of ansbition. Men look on tl^e 

' darings of this passion with strong sym- 

. pathy, because it, is one of their strongest 
inherent feelings— the aspiring of the mind 
throt:^ its consciouaness of power shown 
in the highest forms of humpn life. But 
it is decidedly a historical, not a poetical 

. interest. Shakspeare has made it p5*- 
tjcal by two things chiefly —not the chk- 

- raetetf of Macbeth^ which is itself lii«to- 

. rical — but by the preternatural agencies 

' with which the whole coiir^ of the stAty 
is involved, and by the character of Lady 
Macbe^., The illusion ^of Jhe daj^er 

: and tW «leeprwalking ina^ be add^ujis 
individual circumstances, tending t6 give 
a character ef imaginatien to ike 'wiiAle 
play llie human ^nlp^est- of the jpi^ce 



is the acting of the purpose of ambitioay 
and the fate which attends it — ^the high 
capacities of blinded desire intiie soui, 
and llie moral retribution which overrules 
the affairs of men. But the" poetry is the 
intermingling of preternatural agency 
with the transactions of life—threads of 
events spun by unearthly hand&^the 
scene of the cave, which blends unreality 
with real life — ^the preparation and cir- 
cumstances of midnight murder — the 
superhuman calmness of guilt, in its 
elated strength, in a woman's soul-^and 
.the dreaminess of mind which is brpught 
on those whose spirits have drunk the ciui 
of tlieir lust. The language of the whole 
is perhaps more purely tragic than that of 
any other of Shak^^pieare's plays; it \& 
simple, chaste, and strong — rare^ £ieak- 
ing out into fanciful expression, but a vein 
of imagination always running through. 
The language of Macbeth himself is Qflen 
exceedingly beautiful. Perhaps som«- 
thing may be owing to natioHid remoup 
brances and assoc'ations ; but we have 
observed that, in Scotland at least, Mac*- 
beth pr<:duces a deeper, a more breathless, 
and a more perturbing passion, in the 
.audience, than any oilier orama. 

*^ If Maobelli is the most perfect in the 
tragic action of the story, the most perfect 
in tragic passion is OtheUo. There is 
iDothingto determine unhappinesato the 
Jivee (S the two principal persons. . Their 
love begins auspiciously ; and the jenow^ 
high lavour, and high ch^xacier of Othello 
jieems to promise a stability of happine^ 
to himself and the wife of bis atfeotionii. 
; But the blood which had been scorched in 
the veins, of. Ips race, under the suns of 
^fricai, bearg a poison that swells up to 
confound the peace of the Christian mar- 
rl^ige bed. He is jealous, and the dread- 
ful .overmastering passion which disturbs 
the steadfastness of his own mind, over- 
flows upon his life aod hers, and consumes 
, them from the earth. The external action 
of the play is nothing-^the causes of 
events are none ; the whole interest of 
the storyi the whole course of the action, 
the causes of all that happens, live all in 
thie breast of Othello. Tne, whole destiny 
of those who are to perish lies in his pas- 
. sion. Hence the high tragic character of 
f.Uie play — ^showing one faSe illusory pas- 
. sion ruling and oonfounding all life. All 
thatr is below tragedy in the passion pf 
love, is taken away at once by the awful 
. character, of Qthello, fc^r such, he seen^s 
] to U3 to be, designed to be. He appears 
' xievf^r-as alover-^but at once as. a hus- 
[ Jb^nd ; f and the rektion of his love made 
' 4i<fnified,- a^ it is a husband's jiistificaidon 
, y^f Ms marriage,^ is also, dignified, as it is 
• a soldier's reliitfon of his stern and pen- 
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ions life. It IS a conried, not a wooing, 
at least uncooaeioiisly wooing love, a^ 
thoogh full of tenderness, yet it is but 
d^htly expressed, as bdng solely the 
gontle affectiOB of a strone mind, and in 
Bo wise a passion, ' And I loved her^ 
that she did pity them.' Indeed, he is 
not lepresented as a man of passion, b^it 
of stern^ sedate, iaunoveable mood. ' I 
have seen U>e cannon, that, like the devil, 
from his very arm puffed his own bro- 
ther/— and can A« be angr v / Montalto 
speaks with the same astomsbment, calling 
him respected for wisdom and gravity* 
Therefote^ it is no love story. His love 
itself, as kmg as it is happy, is perfectly 
calm and serene, the protecting toidemess 
of a husband. It is not till it is disordered 
that it appears as a passion. Then is 
shown a power in contention with itself 
— a mighty being strack with death, and 
-bringing up from all the diepths of life 
convulsions and agonies. It is no exhi- 
tien of the power ol the passion of love, 
but of the passion of life vitally wounded, 
and self-overmastering. What was his 
love, he bad placed all his faith in eood 
.—all his imagination of puritv, all his 
tenderness of nature, upon one heart, and 
at once that heart seems to be an ulcer. 
ft isthatTec(Hling agony that shakes his 
whole body — that luiving confiding with 
the whole power of hi^ soul, he is utterly 
betrayed ; that having departed from the 
pride apd might of his life^ which he held 
m his conquest and sovereignty over men, 
to rest hinuelf upon a new and gracious 
.affection, to build himself and his life 
upon one beloved heart, — having found 
a blessed affection, which he had passed 
.through, life without knowing, — and 
having chosen, in the just and pure good- 
ness of his wUI, to take that affection 
instead of all other hopes, desires, and 
passions, to live b^ — that at once he sees 
It sent- out of existence, and a damned 
thing standing in its pUce. It is then that 
he feels a foneitUTe of all power, and a 
Usfltbig of all good. If Desdemona bad 
been leally ^Ity, the greatness would 
have beoi destroyed, l:»ecause his love 
woidd have been unworthy — ^false. But 
she is good, and his love is most perfect, 
just, and good. That a man should place 
his perfect love on a wretched thing, is 
misecatAy debasing, and shocking to 
thought, but that, loving perfectly and 
wdl, he should, by helUsh human cir- 
cumvention, be brought to distrust, and 
dread, and adjure his own perfect lov^ 
is inost mournful indeed — it is the infir- 
mity of our good nature, wrestlbgiq 
vain with the strong powers of evil. 
Moreover, he would, had Desdemona 
been false, have been the mere victim of 



fate; whereas oe is tiow in a manner his 
own victim. His happy love was heroic 
tenderness, his injured love t» terrible 
.passion, and disordered power, engen- 
.dered within itself to its own destruction, 
is the height of all tragedy. The charac- 
ter of Othello is perhaps the most greatly 
drawn, the most heroic, of any of Shaks- 
peare's actors ; but it is perhaps, that one 
also of which his reader last acquires the 
intelligence. The intellectual and war- 
like energy of his mind— his tenderness 
of affbction— his loftiness of spirit — his 
frank, generous magnaminity-r-impetu- 
osity like a thunderboh, that dark fierce 
flood of boiling passion, polluting even 
his imagination— compose a character 
entirelv original ; most chfllcuH to deli- 
neate, but perfectlv delineated.— 2>raJ(e*« 
Memorial of Shaietpeare. 



THE DECLARATION OF LOVE. 

By /. Neale. 

H J heart is gone, I can't tell how. 
But pure** tbe flame I feel j 

To richer girls, let others bow. 
To Uar^ Ann—I NesUe. 



Muffttatima of Jj^t^tors/ 

ORIGIN OF COPPIPB - ROUSES IN LONDON 

The Coffee Plant is a native of Arabia; 
it is supposed oy some to have been the 
chief ingredient of the broth of the I^ce- 
demonians. The use of this berry was not 
known in England till the year 1657, at 
which time Mr. D. Edwards, a Turkey 
Merchant, on his return from Smyrna to 
London, brought with him one Pasquel 
Rosie, a Greek of Ragusa, who used 
to prepare this liquor for nis master every 
morning, who, by the way, never wanted 
company. The merchant, therefore, in 
order to get rid of a crowd of visitants, 
ordered his Greek to open a Coffee-house, 
which he did in St. Michaers Alley, in 
Comhill. This was the first Coffee-$ouse 
opened in London. 



THE DISCOVERY OF THE ART OP 
MAKING GLASS. 

Many of the most valuable; discoveries 
have found their origin in the mo^ trivial 
accidents. 

. The following account oC tbei origin oi 
the art of making glass, is derived'fron^ a 
circumstance related by, i?liny :— ^^ome 
-merchants were carrying nitre, they stopt 
near a river which issues from Mount 
^Urmel As they could not readily find 
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ilbiict to reK their ketlks on; ihtf u^, 
fur this purpose, some of thcbe piecesi of 
nitre. The fire whieh gradually dissoltc* 
cd the nitre, and mixed it with the sand^ 
occasioned a transparent matter taflow, 
which, in fact, was nothing else than 

TBB CURRANT StSH. 

' This pleasant fruit was' brought from 
Eante into England, about the year lfi62, 
mnd is thus spoken of by Archbishop 
Orindal : " Although it orings not its 
Iruit to perfection, yet it may sferve for 
pleasure, and for some use.** 



CUSTOMS OP VARIOUS COUN^ 
TRIES, (No. Xm.) 

EASTER. 
^ROM the varied contents of Time's 
Telescope for 1826, and the volume for 
tfie present year, we collect the following 
amusing accounts of customs, observed 
on the anniversary of the Paschal Fes- 
tival. 

IRISB CUSTOM. 

'* In Ireland, at the festival of Easter, 
^ cake, with a garland-of meadow flower, 
is elevated upon a circular board upon a 
pike, am>lte being stuck upon pegs 
around (he- garland. Men and women 
then dance round, and th^ who hold out 
longest, win the prize.'* 

SHAVING IN CHURCH YARDS. 

, Many centuries past, it was usual in 
Bngland for the barbers to shave the paiish*' 
loners in the Church-yard, on high Fes* 
tivab, fas Easter, Whitsuntide, &c.) 
before matins, the observance of the cus- 
tom was restramed in the year 1422, by 
a particular prohibition of Richard llem- 
myng. Bishop of Lincoln. 

KAStSR IN FRANCS. 

*' In the week preteeding Easter, in 
Prance, basket fuH ot eggs boiled hard 
of a red or viMet colour, are seen in the 
streets, and the children amuse themselves 
in playing with,, and afterwards eating 
them. In Eg}'pt at this period, the cattU! 
and iree» were coloured red, because 
say they^ at this time, the world was once 
oo fire. The e^ placed on Hie paschal 
table of ^e Jews, was a symbol of the 
human race, and of their succes^ve gene- 
fation ; the eg^ entered into all the mys- 
terious ceremonies called apocalyptic ; and 
the Persians, who present eggs at the 
commencement of the new year, know 
that the m is the svmbol of the world ; 
md whether the Cnxistians, whose year 



commenced itEaMer tiU lted,havebbK 
row«d the custom of presenting eggs to 
children from the Persians, ov from the 
paschal ceremonies of the Jews, there is 
utde doubt that Ae red colour given to 
them, is derived from the Jews and Egypi- 
tians. Throughont the country of Boiin6i> 
val, on the day precedieg Euier Sondi^, 
and during the filrst day of that week, the 
'Clerks of the differentparishes, the beadles 
and certain artisans, Rs those who were 
constantly employed in constructing the 
implements of agricnhure, or in making 
•or mending harness for the horses, went 
about from house to house, to ask ibr 
their * Easter Eggs.' In many places, 
the children make a sort of feast at DrMk<- 
fast time, on Easter day, with red or yel^ 
low eggs; The following custom on 
Easter dav, is ^reneral throughout Prance t 
On this dav, the different mechanics, such 
as the smith, the wheel-right, the &hep- 
herd, the ferryman, the mUler, Ac. go to 
their customers, and ask for eggs, which 
are never refused ; the children of the 
village also proceed on the same errand^ 
and have red eggs given to them. T^s 
kind of begging is called le$ ratileei, or 
going tlie rounds. 



iftitmt Atmr Art 

GLUE MADR WATRR-PROOP* 

A correspondent informs us that he has 
succeeded in makin|^ a ^ue perfectly wa- 
ter-proof; and havmg we propeny, also» 
of drying almost i^imediateiy after its ap- 
plication. His mdhod, we ieam, is fint 
to immerse common glue in cold water, 
until it becomes perfecdy soft, but y^ 
retaining its otigmal form; after which 
it is to Iki dissolved in common raw Hft» 
seed oil, as^sted by a gentle heat, vaaltik k 
becomes entirely taken up bv the lalter» 
after which it may be implied to sahatan- 
ces for ac&esion to eaini othcr^ in tite 
way common glue is ofdim^rSyappHcd. 
It dries almost immediately, and water 
will exert no action on it. It is imneees- 
sary to say for how many valuable puT«> 
poses hi the arts this applieafion may be 
used. For cabinet-makers it is impovfant, 
as flftahogany veneers, when ghied bj this 
substance, will never fall off bv etpfmut 
to a moist atmosphere^ lu shfp-bviklbig 
it will probably answer a vaiuable. pur- 

Sose-, as it has infinitely more tmacily 
lan common glue, and becomes hnper- 
vious to water. — New Monlhlf. 

ANATOMICAL PRRPARAtYON. 

A mixture of spirit varnish and ver- 
RBillioa, diluted with a small quantity of 
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water, which soon set^and beeeiaa»1iiMli 
it now succesfulljr employed* for ancto* 
Biical preparation. 

It is so pen^raling, as firequendy to re- 
turn b^ the veins^ and is fouiid.to be very 
conven^iDt, from the eiicuoMtanc* ol its 
notrequirtiigthettipkciitioooflieat. The 
fot amp^ic|£pil df ll^ above niixtiire to 
anatdnueal imrposes, is reported to have 
beei^ bv an Americao anatomiwt of the 
) of Ramsay.'' - . 



PttSSIBVATIOIt OP FRBSH WATSR' VJSH 
IN WIHTaK. 

Whbn fiah ponds are frozen over^ 
it sfaoold be the daily practice, for the 
preservation of the fiw, to break the ice 
iQ several places, and agitate tke water 
heneath^ in order to renew the supply of 
atQiQ!)>heric air.. If as in many fish-pre- 
sierver, a penstock Will allow of the wa|er 
being partially drawn off from beneath = 
Uieice^it will materially aid in the pre 
servation of the' fish. The necessity of a 
mgi^Yy of atmospheric air, may be easily 
proved, by confining a few small fish in 
a glass vessd nearly filled with water, 
and tied over wi^ ft piece of bladder ; the 
fish iRoll, in consequence, soon grow lan- 
guid and dSe, and the dr above the water 
will be found to extinguish a lighted taper 
owing to its being deprived of its oxygen; 
Regiiter of Artt, 



t^9^^tt^f OP A COWARD. 

Tm Ephori of Sparta imposed a heavy 
fine upon, a citiaen for having suffered 
maay injuiles to bedone to him^withont He- 
sen&nent, saving.' ** IThe Stste might Serve 
itself ivitii his fine, «for they could not 
eipeet he would serve Ins country by his . 
personal valour, that would not right nim- 
s^, when basely wronged." 

BOW TO DMCHAmGB M. DOCTOR'S Bli.£. , 

i^^an^lar did gentleman wai walled 
upon with a surgeon's bill, for die purpose 
of.beiiig pmd. After eogitatinff for some 
tikte ^poii its contents, he d^red. the 
young man whb called with it, to tell his 
master that the medicine' he would cer- 
tainly pay for, but as for the visits h^ had 
charged^ ne should return them agajn.^— 

-*— G. B. C. 

FAC7LTINB8S OP MBlfOBT. . 

Tbb fbllowhkg anecdote is related of a 
gentleman whose memory was so bad and 
so circumscribed, that he scarce knew 
what he read. A friend, knowing this, 
lent him the same book to read seven 
fimea ever ; and tipoh asking hbn how he 



liki»d-t}ie ftf€M«vdIQ!> received for au> 
swer :-^'l^tlnnk it is an admirable pro* 
duction ; but the author iomeiimet repeat* 
the 4ame tMngM,** 

. A SHARP BBTORT* 

A cBRTAiK lady of rank quarrelling with 
another, who had been raised fro^ hum- 
ble life to to the sphere she then moved in, 
asked her^ by way of reproach, what 
dowry die had brought heft- husband T— 
** Chastity/' was the immediate reply. 

Why ihoald the dmy be 5mi.D ay ealled« 
1 eannoC well divine t 
. For it ihonk) seem ah other days 
Hie «t*fi does never sbine P« 

POI^ONIHG AN ECtlPSB. 

A Coxcomb, who undeitook the eon* 
ducting of- two ladies of quality to the 
Observatory, to behold an eclipse of the 
moon,* arrived wt^them too late ; conse- 
quently the ediplse'Was over, and his com* 
panions much ^£^sappoint^. Oh ! said 
ne^ pray ladieisidon i be chagrined, I am 
upon excellent terms Wi^. the astronomer, 
and he is so polite a man, that I am sure 
it will be a ,|;deasure tp him to begin 
again '."— -G.'ft; c. ' 

TO A PERSON DESIROUS OF SEEING 

HIS NAME IN PRINT, 
Sir,— the readiest way la to go into debt,— 
Then your name yoa may we In the London 
Chufttte. P. 



A lUSTORT. 



A haughty contler meetlDg in tiiesWcet— 
* * " *enUy gree' 
•e flMp to take tbe wall, I ni;*er peri 
Th^ acaiolar laid I do> and gaw him 1 1.- 



A scholar, thai h^ toaolenUy greeti, 
t to take the wall, I ni;*er i 



•mlt 

.B.C« 



•ON SOME SNOW THAT MELtBD ON 

A LADY'S BREAST. 
Those enTioQs flakes came doWn in baste» 
To. prove her breast less falri 
Bet grieving to find themselves sorpalM'd, 
Dissolved into a tear. G. B.C« 

j. SINGULAR POETICAL WILL. "^ 

The following is given as a correct copy 
of the Will of the late Mr. Joshua West, 
thel poet of the Six Clerk's Office, Chan- 
tepy Lane, dated December 13, 1804. 

Iferhaps I die not worth a groat I 
. But should I die worth sovethlng more# 
"then I give ^t and my best coat„ 
And all my manuscripta ini store. 
To those Who shall the itoodness have, 

Tocanse ipy poor f emates to rest 
Within a decent shell and grave— 
^ This is the wiU of— #OSHUA WEST, 
i. A. Berry, 
JohnBaiilef. . ' 

isPITAPH ON MR. A. GREENHfLL. 

A GreenMll all the seasons round,. 

E'en to the verge of yeaiji j— 
Death ha'.h not triumph'd :— in this moand 

A— Green-Bttt, still, appears. P 
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DATE. \ DATS. 



CORRESPONDING CHBONOLOGT. 



Apkil 4 Frid. 



St. Iddore, 
Son rta. 37in af* J 
-■eUMmaf.i 



«SUN. 



Sator. 



St. Tigeraftdi* 
Hl^ Water, 
lAm af. A mora 
41ln af. 5 even 



IbasterDar, 
(Old Lady Day.) 
Lbssons for the 

DAT. 
12 c. Exod. 1 les. 
6 c Bom. 2 let. 



14 c. Exod. 
2 c Acts, ▼. 22, 

eren. 
St. Siztiu I. Pope 



STuea 



.— . »Wejd 



Iffoad-Ewter 



lOThurs 



Monday. 
St. Heglfsipiu. 
Snnris. 2imaf.5 
— seta 89m af. 6. 
Noon*8 last qnar. 
Ob 6m. aftera. 



Easter Tuesday. 

St. Dtonysios. 

High Water, 
15m af. 8 morn 
52m. af. B after 



St. Gaucher, died 

A. D. ItSO. 
Sanr!B.17maf. ft 
48maf.i 



St. Bademns, Ab- 
bot, died A. D^ 
876. 
High Water, 
40m af. 10 morn 
]8m af. 11 even 



Anrll 4|St. Fsidore was bishop of Serilfe for the long pe- 

' rlodof 40 years, during wbiditimelie trasE a bene- 
fa^or of the potNr, h an onament to the ttkurndk* 

1774. Died, the celebrated Oliver Goldsmith, the 
eminent Historian, Essayist, NoTelist, Poet, and 
Dtamatic Writer. It hae beeft said, that en. 
dowed as he was with great wkand much kata- 
.ing, he conld neither be caQed wise nor bappy. 

1802. Died, Lloyd Lord Keayon, Lord Oiiaf 
Justice of England, in the 69th year of his age. 

St. TIgemachwas an Irish BIsliop. He di^ a. d« 
S50. 

1588. On this day was bora at Malmesborn 
Thomas Hobbes, author of the work entitled 
" Leviathan,** and many others of a philosophical 
nature ; some of his works contained snch dan- 
gerous principles, that the Parliament paased a 
censure on them in 1665. 

1605. Expired, the eminent antiquary, John 
Stow. His survey of London is highly esteemed, 
as is his Aniials of England. 

St* SKtos was a Boman by birth, and succeeded 
Alexander I. a.d. 131, and dicda martor. a. v. 
140. He was contemporary with the Emperor 
Adrian, and held the See until the consolshlpsof 
Vertis and Anlculus. He is said to have or. 
dataed, that the elements and vessels belonging 
to the Altar, should ba touched by none bat mi* 
nisters. 

1348. . Died, calmly and serenely, the beautlAil 
Laura de Nove% celebrated for having been pas- 
sionately bf loved by Francis PeCnreh, the Italian 
Poet. She returned his passio? by indilEirenee. • 
Petrarch fosteredhis love at Vancluse : where he 
immortalised her perfections In his versese 

1S14. The first abdication of Bonaparte took ^ace 
on this day, when he accepted we Isle of Elba 
forhisresidecce. 

St. Hegeslppus was a Jew, he embraced Christi- 
anity at Rome, In a. d. 157, and died in 181. 
Be wrote an ecclesiastical history firom Christ to 
his own time, fragments only of which are inre- 
served. 

1718 .Dr. Hugh Blair the eminent diviae, was born 
at EdinlMir^ on this day, his adorirable sorroons 
and his lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettrcs 
have been translated into various languages, and 
are looked upon as master pieces of composition, 

1807, Expired, Lalande, the eminent astronomer, ' 
AT 70, at Paris. 
8 St. Dlonyslus was bishop of Corinth. He suffered 
martyrdom about the year ad 178, an account 
of some of his writing may be found In Euseblus 

1864. Died suddenly at the Savoy palace in the 
Strand, John King of France, surnamed the 
Good, whilst a prisoner. He was a prince of 
great eonrage and virtue- 
626. Expired on this day the great Lord BaeOn, 
tlie eminent statesman, aged M. Bacon has Justly 
been called the father of experimental philoso- 

18^. Died John Ople, an historical painter of 
high rank, at 46. 
10 1762. Expired the eminent surgeon, William , 
Cheselden, at 64. He was principal surgeon 
to Queen Caroline, and head surgeon of Chelsea 
Hospital. Mr. (Aeselden obtained great cele- 
briter for his skill in operating for the stone and 
on the eyes. 

1815. On this day, Mnrat, King of Naples, was 
defeated by the Austriaas. 



ErroHm in our /««.— P«g« 183, 2 VLtm from bottom, 2nd column, fbr ** ewnmon lenMb ' 
rMi'*fxaltedteni«.*» 
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THE FOREIGN EXECUTIONER. 
(Continued from page 19&,) 

It was with no little decree of expec- 
tation^ that I looked for Uie morning^ of 
the dOth of January^ when the secret sins 
and sorrows of my unhappy ffuest were 
to be disclosed to me. I determined^ 
however, not to seek his chamber until 
he should solicit my presence : and I 
therefore wsdted until about eleven o'clock 
when he entered my apartment still bear- 
ing his ancient oalteu chest, but habited 
in a manner entirely different from his 
worn out soldier's raiment of the prece- 
ding ddj. He now appeared in a close 
dr^ of coarse white cloth, fastened with 
a large buff girdle and a broad iron buckle, 
and covercMl with a round cap, that fitted 
tightly to his head. Before him hung a 
4otf mad rowh brown apron, much spot- 
ted with blood, which was greatly chan- 
ged m colour from the len^ of time it 
had remained there ; and me additional 
sleeves which were put on over his vest, 
were stained in a similar manner. Upon 
one shoulder rested the box, his constant 
companion, and in the other hand he 

Vol. I P 



carried an ancient dark coloured hij^li- 
crowned hat, while on his less were loose 
calf -skin breeches, and light brown stock 
ings, with the large square boots of the 
17th century. 

I had now a fair opportunity of study- 
ing the countenance oi this man, compa- 
ratively in a state of rest. It was much 
furrowed, and was of a very dark olive- 
colour, with the red blood of his cheeks, 
and an angry flush upon his broad bald 
forehead, glowing through it ; having his 
black grizzled hair, some portions of 
which appeared from beneath his cap, 
hanging down in flakes upon his shoul- 
ders. Above his deeply sunken eyes, very 
thick bushy brows of the same hue, gave 
to them a yet darker shade, and at the 
lower part of his face, large curling mous- 
taches, and a full, pomt^ beard, almost 
obscured his lips, which seemed ever to 
wear a scornful smile. There was in the 
whole of his features, somethin^^ that one 
would shudder at without precisely know- 
ing why ; for his eyes occasionally looked 
lighted up with malice, and a stern foreign 
aspect gave all the characters. of revenge 
to nis swarthy visage. 

14— Saturday, April 12, 1828 
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As lie entered the apartment I saluted 
him with — *' A ffood morrow to thee, 
mine ancient friend, let me hope that the 
nis^ht season has fully answered that end 
for which our Maker first created it ;— p 
the resuscitation of our flagging souls, the 
strengthening of onr wear&l bodies, the 
filling of our hearts with fresh life, and 
the disposing of our tongues to gratitude 
from the union of all these Wessings. 
Hath it been so with thee ?*' 

" Yes," replied my guest, setting down 
his chest and seatin? himself opposite to 
ine ; «* yes, I feel braced for tiie trials 
and duties of the day, with a strength 
which I know well is not mine own j a 
calmness which for these last sixty years 
has been unknown to me. But now^ thou 
benevolent Priest, call up all thine atten- 
tion to the history which I am about to 
relate, awaken all thy Christian charity to 
pity, and pray for one, whom all others 
of Ih)^ profession have held accursed to 
perdition.** 

** We should beware,** ssdd I, ** as 
erring men ourselves, how we pursue any 
crime with execrations ; smce m so doinff 
we too frequently involve the mail with 



his sins, and forget liberality of sentiment 
whilst we are condemning aberations 
from virtue. This too is productive of 
another evil ; for they who delight in the 
denunciation of sin arc frequently per- 
mitted to fall into it themselves, to teach 
them that they likewise are mortal. For 
thy history then, relate it, and be alike 
sure of my sympathy and of my prayers.** 
** j^s it is certain," began 'the stran- 
ger, ** that my birth would be a foul 
stain even to the best or most glorious of 
cities, I will say only that I am of Spain, 
(hat my name is Ignacio Riaza, and that 
my unhappy parents were called Luis 
and Raquef Riaza from the place of their 
birth, a town about twen^ Spanish miles 
Northward of the Capital. I call them 
unfortunate, in having a son who from 
his earliest years was pledged to vice j s6 
deenly pledged, that Elis6o Estrellado, or 
Elisha the star-lightened, an eminent 
Astrologer of Madrid, when he erected 
my nativity, refused to explain it because 
it*s configurations shewed such a malig- 
nant soul. As I grew upward these pla* 
netary predictions were abundantly ful* 
fiUed ; ror a fierce and cruel disposition . 
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irhidi proc^Mjd for me the siiniaine of 
Sangnijuda, or the Bloodsucker, shewed 
that isiars had a powerful afeceddancy in 
my Jnind. Tlie most ferocious faravte^ 
however, felt the influence of affbction, 
and it is possible, if I had allowed myself 
to be gmaed by. Uie gentle Engracia Ro- 
8adella,.tny mt and only' sincere love, I 
might haye' bten-^*4nit no inatter I mutt 
on. ' 

" My fieree impetuous disposition car- 
ried me :into the army whilst yet quite a 
youth, vthen all the vices which are com^ 
mon to the most abandoned soldiery were 
mine— I gamed to such excess, that it was 
in vain to apply for more aid to those 
^iiiends who iiad ei^en then assisted me 
dmost beyond dieir inelans : but yiet I 
deemed avarice held back their hahds^ 
and petmitted myself to be persuaded by 
a wretched creature,- one Carlota* Rezer 
losa, for whctm I had left my former iamit 
able Engracia^ to trv upon iny heart^bro » 
ken parents the effects of— now shall I 
say it I— K)f the secret poison ! They who 
propose a crime usually find the meant 
to execute it ; and the detestable Carlota 
brought me acquainted with an old hag^ 
usually called Madre Juana la Envene*- 
nador, or Modier Jane the Poisoner, whd 
famished me with a bottle of her fiendish 
preparotioD. Even though I had gone 
thus far in^ih, blood was not yet hang* 
ing upon my soul, and I would fain, have 
shrunk .back from th^ horrid precipice 
befbne- me ; mf debts^ however, Were 
large, tmy creditors clamorous,, and the 
pay of my fellow soldiers which I had 
drawn, as a. petty officer^ was. ehibezzled^ 
Rezelbsa, wbdnvlhav/^ sonfletimes deemed 
to be a. fiend in- imman^ form, knisW till 
this, and constancy urged me forward by 
filtemately ^depkiing to tie .diicovety tod 
ruin ; aim; ib^ success which might arisd 
from a qiiick!perf6miane6 of the deed. 2 
Ciinnot , relateiio' yon a thousandth part of 
what ^ felt, dven previously to 'my prepa* 
ring the draught, tifaie seemed to fly wilb 
me unobserved, and! know only that it 
Was givein ! :i As it wai made to a veiy 
powerful degree of ^trerigth, it's action 
Was too visible and too rapid for our 
crime to remain a secret: The blue livid 
bodies were soon diseO^ered ; and to this 
hour I de^m that H.was by Rezelosa's 
evidence, thatih^se murders were al£ribu<> 
ted to me ! Yet wa$ I well avenged ; for 
to avoid the consequenbe of her own share 
in this horrible transaction, which I made 
fully known, both she and the ha^ who 
furnished it, also Swallowed a portion of 
the same poisoA I All my otfier offfen-: 
ces became now detected ; I was tried 
and condemned ; publicly excommunica* 
ted in the Churches, and cast into a; most 



loathsome dungeon to await my release 
by ' an untimely death . 

*' It happened at this time, thatLorenio 
Verdugo, tlie chief public Executioner, 
feU sick and died of the prison^plague, at 
a period when the State most required 
his services^ in consequence of a conspi* 
■nuL7 which had lately been discovered; 
Nqone, not already stained with bloody 
.eoukl be prevailed upon to accept the 
•office ; till, at length, the principal 
Jiidges of the Criminal Court gave ordiei* 
that it should be offered to me, together 
with ihiy forfeited lifie ; and thit was dbot 
on the night before that day- wheh tmr-* 
.self wibs to. have been executed. Toe 
mi^ries *which I bad met with, everi in 
mf short career, ndtwithstanding ' > they 
:ve(e th6 natural cohs^quehc^s of my^owii 
primes^ had inspired me with a boundless 
hati^ to mankind ; and I accepted, with 
« fiendish joy^ the - restoration of my libera 
iy on c0ndilion,of becoming Head«£!xe-* 
cutloner of 'the City^ Yet there were 
those, who conld not rejoice even at di^ 
3aving of my life upon isuch terms : my 
ever kind and gentle Engracia, who had 
wept over all my sorrows, aind who had 
yet bon&e up her tender frame to tisit md 
m my condemned prison, upon seing ^me 
pjiss. herdwelling to Ae first perfdrmanc* 
of my tfanguinaiy duty, gavb a irM shiielb 
fuid expiied I I have somel&nes wondei« 
ed how my fbrin hath heU together, 
stained as it is with crime, and weakened 
by such awful vi^tations : btit«ll at that 
time .seemed to me only additional excite- 
ments to wade deeper in hunkui blood in 
ibe new office to which I was appointed. 
I will not harrow up your soul by telling* 
the histoHesy — ^nor indeed can I well caU 
^em to mind— k)f, those many victims 
which have died by my hand ; I feel 
guiltless of all of them, for they fell for 
crimes exciting no compassion ; but there 
u one execution which neither time nor 
tears c%n wash away ; where he whose 
blood was shed, was condemned because 
he was too angel-like to live in such de- 
praved times : and where the triai and the 
senteui^e were begun without • authority, 
carried on without justice, and ■ executed 
without mercy. i 

. '* It will baldly be credited, that at the 
^ime of which I speak, I was not twenty 
yf ars of age : and I had hardly reigned 
two years over death, when a British 
Trooper, who spake the Spanish tongue, 
sought my dwelling, and proposed to me 
a Voyage to England; where he stated 
that a person of high rank, was to he be-: 
headed, and that the government wished 
for an Executioner who was at once emi- 
nent and unknown. No country on earth 
eonld 1^ more detestaUe to me than my 
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own, and I therefore readily consented, 
provided my liberty were procured. This 
.was done at no inconsiderable price in 
gold ; I depiEirted with the Trooper, and 
we arrived in England towards the latter 
end of January, 1649. All knowledge of 
the person whom I was to execute was 
carefully kept from me ; but I was intro- 
duced to one who was called Lieutenant- 
General, a tall and somewhat stout man, 
of a long, full, and rather reddish coun- 
tenance, with dark flowing hair, espe- 
cially on the back of his head, and siAall 
and retired eyes, the brows of which were 
contracted together. There was a gr6at 
degree of stern serenity in his features, 
and his voice was harsh, though his lan- 

fua^e was full of fervour. He was 
abited in a light cloth dress with a shoUt 
linen collar, and a steel cuirass before it ; 
whilst thick quilted cuishes armed in froUt 
with iron plates, and large brown boots 
with massive spurs, were upon his legft, 
a powerful sword hung from a cross iSlt 
by his side. It was midnight when I wfts 
conducted into this person's presence, and 
before the doors of the chamber in wM^ 
he was, a trooper passed backwards MUd 
forwards with his carabine bent. <T6 
him a watchword was given befor€»»he 
admitted us ; and when we entered, we 
discovered a laige and antique oak-lii!l|ed 
chamber, which was lighted up by<a 
bright fire burning on the hearth, and the 
flame of a silver lamp which stood upon b, 
carved wooden table, together with pape^ 
proclamations, a small clasped bible, ana 
two horse-pistols. * 

*' You will perhaps wonder how all 
these particulars live in my mind amidst 
the so many terrible features which have ' 
composed my life; and how, being a 
Spaniard, I have been enabled thus to 
relate them to you in your own language : 
but from that night I was received into an 
English troop of horse, where I continued 
for many years, and in which your tongue 
was made as famihar to me as my own. 
For the rest, all mv life, since I first visit- 
ed this country, lias been employed in 
reflecting upon the scenes which I have 
acted in it, till I have brought to memory 
even the most tHvial particulars of them. 
But time wears, and I must forward. 
The Trooper, who brought me over from 
Spain took the General apart and spake to 
him privately, and then returning acted 
as interpreter between us. * Art thou,* 
said the General, • he who ^all execute 
this deed of justice for ns V I replied in 
the aflirmative. * Is thy hand sure with 
ft sharp weapon ?' returned he, * for we 
must have no marring of the work,* he 
aulded, looking with somewhat of a smile 
en the Trooper, whom I had frequently 



suspected of being a leader in disguise :*« 
I bowed an assent. * Then so far,' he 
continued, ' the Lord is with us. But 
thoii must disguise thee, for when this act 
shall be past,! will not trust thee from me 
thou shaft not go out again from us to be 
a spy unto other nations, but I will have 
thee for one of mine own guard, if thou 
knowest aught of war.* To Uiis I replied 
that I had formerly served in the Spanish 
army, and, expressing his satisfaction, he 
coosi^ed me to the Trooper, giving him 
directions relative to my quarters. 

'* When five days had passed from my • 
arrival in England, — during which time I 
was kept m perfect solitude, attended only 
by the Trooper, who brought me food, 
and who daily led me out to walk into a 
high-walled, solitary court-yard for air 
and exercise, — on the evening of the sixth 
I was ordered to be in readiness to ouit 
my present lodgings at midnight, and to 
prepare for the performance of my duty 
on the following morning. It was now 
long since I had sympathized in any 
human passions, or felt an attachment to 
any human spot ; but from that solitary 
apartment, I had been witness to a scene 
which had again awakened some of the 
better feelings of my nature. About the 
middle of the preceding day, it seemed to 
me as though I heard some one sighing, 
weeping, and praying in the next apart- 
ment, and upon searching the wainscot, I 
discovered a small space through which I 
^ould survey him unobserved. In this 
lihamber, which was fitted up in a some- 
Wirat more costly manner than my own, I 
discovered a tall handsome man of about 
fifty years of age, with beantiful long 
black hair, and a face in which majesty, 
sorrow, and interesting piety were exqui- 
sitely blended. He was dressed in a close, 
but rich habit, with a jewel suspended to 
a light blue ribband about his neck, and 
a sort of coronet cap was placed upon the 
table near him. He was slowly pacing 
about the room, and, as if engaged in 
active devotion, his ejaculations were fre- 
quent and fervid; whilst his fine dark 
brown eyes and mild countenance, were 
often turned to Heaven with an air of 
grief blended with resignation. 

*• Whilst I was feeling, almost for *>jr^ 
first time in my life, pity and interest lor 
a fellow-creature, the door of his apart- 
ment opened, and I saw the Trooper, 
whom 1 have already mentioned, lead in 
a young female and a lovely child, who, 
both in face and appearance, greatly 
resembled the person I had before been 
looking at. Their brief interview wa« 
tender in the extreme ; tears, embraces, 
kisses, and all the forcible and afifectio- 
nate language of parting, evidently pass- 
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ed between them, though at that time your 
long^e was almost totally unknown to 
me. They were allowed but a very short 
time to remain together, for the Trooper 
soon led them out, and the Stranger, whom 
I closely watched for the remainder of the 
day, returned to his devotions, in which 
he'was sometimes assisted by an Ecclesi- 
astic, who shortly afterwards came to him. 
The manner in which I had been brought 
to this country, and the secresy in which 
1 had been kept here, caused it to burst 
upon my mind that I had beheld my vic- 
tim. King Charles of England, in the 
stranger I have spoken of; for the Civil 
War then raging in Britain was well 
known in Spain. This thought shook 
me with horror, but I then haagone too 
far to recede ; and like other weak and 
sinful men, I sought to stifle my consci- 
ence by plunging me yet deeper into 
crime. 

'^ About midnight, I was once more 
visited by the Trooper, who brought that 
chest into my apartment, and produced 
from it a soldier's dress and accoutre- 
ments ; which having ordered me to put 
on, he placed these clothes, which formed 
my official dress in Spain, in their room, 
and lockuig the box, he drew one of his 
pistols and bade me follow him. We 
went down into a large court, where a 
company of soldiers, m dresses similar to 
my own, was drawn out in files, and when 
he had placed me in the centre of the 
whole body, he gave the word to march. 
The night was dark and cold, but I could 
observe from the freshness of the air and 
the rustling of the wind through leafless 
trees, that we paced through an extensive 
park containing water. All was silent, 
and we proceMed for some time, till at 
length we passed under a kind of gateway, 
guarded by mounted troi^rs, which 
brought us out to a wide street with a 
grand ornamented entrance, stretching 
nearly all across it on the right hand, and 
rows of houses, fading into darkness on 
the left. In front was a magnificent stone 
building, evidently a jiortion of a palace, 
having seven large windows and pillars 
between them, l^fore which, numerous 
workmen, lighted by torches^ were erect- 
ing a scaffold and covering it with black 
cloth. I had not long either to observe 
these preparations for the next day's tra- 
gedy, or to feel the sickening sensations 
which arose within me, for we continued 
across the street, behind the opposite 
building, and the Trooper having posted 
all my companions at different parts, again 
drew his pistol, and caused me to wsdk be- 
fore him into the palace. Here I was 
once more placed in a solitary room, my 
arms were taken from me, and the chest 



containing my Executioner's dress, wak 
brought by my constant attendant into the 
apartment. 

*' When the morning rose, he brought 
me food and wine at a much earlier hour 
than usual ; and intimated that about noon 
I should be conducted to the scaffold by 
a fellow-executioner, who, he added^ 
could not speak Spanish, and conse- 
quently could not answer any questions, 
which he also hinted, it would be dan- 
gerous to put to him. He concluded, by 
commanding me to assume my former cu^s 
with the mask placed with it, recommend- 
ing me to strei^;then myself for my task 
with the provisions which he had brought^ 
and then retired. When I was habitra in 
my own vestments, I attempted to taste 
some refreshment, but a fever of agitation 
rushed through me : I a thousand times 
cursed the office I bad undertaken, and as 
often wished that I had been cut off ear- 
lier in my sins. In this manner the hours 
glided away until about twelve o'clock, 
when a party of soldiers, commanded by 
one whom I had not yet seen, but whom 
I heard called Colonel Thomlinson, came 
into my chamber, soon after I had finished 
my meal, and put on my mask. With 
them was the other Executioner, dressed 
in all points so like myself, that it might 
for ever create a doubt which of us did 
the accursed deed. Notwithstanding all 
his disguises, I could not divest myself of 
the idea that I beheld my former compa- 
nion the Trooper ; and even when he 
spake, which was but little, and in a 
harsh, grating, foreign-sounding voice, it 
still seemed to me I'ke the tones with which 
I had been familiar. We were then placed 
side by side in the centre of the soldiers, 
and moved forward through several pas- 
sages, lined with troopers, till we arrived 
at a splendid apartment, hung with black, 
and crowded with men and women, who 
stood behind the guards, to behold the 
saddest sight that England ever saw. The 
room was lighted by those seven windows 
which I had remarxed the night before ; 
one of which was taken out, and the wall 
broken down below it, to form an en- 
trance to the scaffold that stood in the 
front of the building.* In the centre of 
that scaffold stood a block covered with 
sable cloth, with an axe laid upon it; 
sawdust beyond it, and a black velvet 

• This part of the above narrative appears 
to explain a portion of English history, con- 
cerning which there lias been some little diffi- 
culty ; since Sandford states that King Gharlea 
I. was conveyed to the 8ca£foid throogh a win» 
dow of the banqueting houae % and Sir Thomas 
Herbert, that a passage was broken through 
the wall } both of which appear to have been 
true, the space being closed with a door covev- 
ed with black* 
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cushion id tte front ; on one sido was , 
placed a >coffin, also covered with black 
velvet ; and that no appearance pf cruelty 
mi^ht be wanting, several, ropes, hooks, 
and staples, were orovided tor confining 
the victim to the olock, had he offered 
any resistance. 

, "When'w9 had reached the scaffold 
the rear of our party halted, while the van 
marched to the other end, with one whom 
Iheard called Colonel Hacker. The other 
Executioner and myself next went to our 
stations ^ the block, where I, as heads* 
man, took the right hand, and waited in 
silence for the coming forth of onr fated 
victim. In a little time he was announced, 
by a slow, march played upon muffled 
dnimsy with sable banners hung to them, 
which canie upon the scaffold^ but stopped 
dose to the palace windows. Then 
maithed on a partjr of soldiers with bent 
carabines, who divided to the right and 
left^ slid in the midst of them that angelic 
man with whom I had so deeply sympa- 
thized, walking betwixt Colonel Thorn- 
linsoh and the pious Ecclesiastic I had al- 
ready seen ; while guards and officers 
cflosed the melancholy procession, and 
filled up all the end of the scaffold next 
the palace; Oh ! what a scene was here ! 
a country assembled to put a Sovereign io 
d^Lth ! Madre del Sonor \ what a deed I 
a deed that will stamp an eternal mfamy 
On all concerned in it, and not least so 
upon myself. Immediately round the 
scaffold were several troops of foot-sol- 
diers, above their heads appeared the 
close and glitteiing lines of mounted troo- 
pers, and beyond them were the populace 
Standing on everything which might ena- 
ble them to see the scaffold, stretching in 
distance far up beyond the Cross-gate on 
6ne side, and to where the street led to- 
wards ^e country and the park upon the 
other. Yet in all this sea of heads and 
ftices, the moment the guards appeared 
with their priscmer, there was the most 
profound silence; Santa Margarita! 
Never ihall man behold such a spectacle 
again. 

** Your annals have recorded to you all 
of the interesting scene which passed upon 
ihe scaffold, of that blessed Martyr's 
speech, of his fflvingthe jewel which hune 
abont his ne^k, to Ms holy and faithful 
attendant ; of his short ^ojloauy with my 
fellow execuUoner, who bade me to cut 
off those beautiful flaky locks that ador- 
ned his head ; ofhis kneeling down in 
prayer;— and then>— " The stranger 
stooped to his chest, and taking from 
thence the sable block, a black mask 
which he put on, and a large antique axe 
with rusted blood upon it, which he 
dished as he had formerly been 



do,—*' Then," said be, ". 'twas thus I 
stood, and thus I smote him.* 'Twasthen 
that^-— Santo ^acio I I a|n myself 
death-struck ! — Oh for a little life to finish 
my dark story ! — ^I undertook to convey 
away all these marksof the execution, and 
I placed the horrid ^mbols, together with 
my own dress, in this chest, which I have 
in vain concealed in the earth and beneath 
the water, it was still ever before mine 
eyes; — ^I s^w through the clods and the 
waves which covered it, and I vainlv 
endeavoured to find a place dark enough 
to bide it from my conscience. — ^In my 
sleep— such deep as visits murderers I — 
it has been still before me. — ^In my dreama 
I have again acted the horrid deed;— • 
again have I stood over my roval victim : 
—again has this blood-stained axe *' 

As the Executioner spake these last 
words he suddenly became transfixed, 
even in the same attitude in which be 
struck ^e fatal blow ; it was but for a 
moment, for, without a groan, or any 
utterance, he fell dead upon the floor ! — 
I cdled in medical aid, but it was in vain, 
his open eyes still glared upon me, his 
livid countenance was unchanged in it's 
swarthy hue, he was gone to his own 
trial ; "and without acquainting any one 
excepting the surgeon with his eventful 
story, I locked, up tho apartment in which 
the body lay, and retiring, wrote this 
Murrative whilst all things were yet fresh 
in my memory. 

It was upon that night that the greater 
part of my dwelling was consumed by a 
fierce fire^ which swept away not only 
the come of I^acio Riaza, out also all 
the proo6B of his guilt, excepting the axe- 
head, which Was .dug out of the ruins; 
and the substance of these recording 
pages, which will transmit to future times 
the terrific confessions and awful fate of 
our martyred Sovereign's Forsign Exe- 
cuTioNBE. — Tale* 9f on Antiquary. 



EASTER FESTIVITIES. 

* Th« Earth w*s made so various that tbt 
mind 
Of desultory man, studious of cnange. 
And pleased with novelty, might be iadolged.* 

Sofa. 

The festival of Easter is a pledge of 
Spring. It introduces the meri^ month 
of May, and sets a thousand echoes of 
humanity into action. This season has 
been, is, and will be, productive of joy. 
Whatever portion of refinement flutters 
away the good old usages and fashions (^ 

the EmbelUshment, page 209, 
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the oMen times, ebidlitioni- of pleasure 
survive in the gemtine impulse of nature 
and carry engo^^ment forward to the per- 
fSection and barmony^f existence. Though 
countvy people take ihe lead in comme- 
tnoratitig Easter, a Goddess of the Saxons^ 
Londoners are not far behind them, and 
' Lady Day' is remembered by more per^ 
Sous th&n Landlords of houses. The cry 
of S«lt Fish' is indicative of tbe arrival for 
keeping Easier in a customary way, and 
the criers are too modest to proclaim their 
cod,* all alive 1' The holidays are con- 
templated by school-boys, apprentices and 
theit employers. Noblemen, prelates, 
tenaXors, iuoges, attorneys and jockies, 
take a rdfaxing tour into the country, 
and to their seats. The universal procla- 
mation of 'Hot Cross Buns,' (some of 
which are baked days before to meet the 
demand) whet the appetite and the con* 
sumption is immense. Many bakers and 
pastrycooks exhibit them a dinr earlier 
than Good Friday, and thereby tempt 
youngfolks by the crosses they bear, to 
enj(w the antepast. The sons of £dn, in 
particular, after the mommg mass of this 
day, meet in the Copenhagen fields for 
ike purpose of wrestling. There are not 
less than from five to six thousand. The 
wrestling is continued with vigour till 
daik, and they separate in peace. On 
the Sunday following, by the bustle of 
tailors at an early hour, new clothes is 
displayed in all parts of town. Posies 
are bunched at the comers of streets, and 
drciilated in button holes, bosoms and 
fiower pots. Houses of public resort are 
white wi^ed and painted, and the habi^ 
tations of the genteel adonssdwith delicate 
hyacinths and bulbous roots. Falling 
rahia;datBp the ardour of out going peo- 
ple. Bells ring and parish officers ffoing 
qutand eoimng in, contemplate good din- 
ners and good wines. 

The cleaning np^and clearing out sjjs- 
tem is fdeasing to the e3re> and beneficial 
to the taste. New and attractive amuse- 
ments are announeed for the week. The 
struggles^ for ti^e^ratis wedding at Shore- 
^Idt and.other Umiohes, are visible by 
&: flutter of white dbba^, red' cheeks 
and ' Italf'shamed ' motionsi through the 
street^ submitted to (he quizzical remaHcs 
of obSBCtast pedestiiaASb That theEpping 
Hnntvis 'to be gltmoas, appears b^r Ae 
laden stages, the foot and: horse. armed 
eap-a-]iie^ the influx of provisi(His in the 
hungry quarter, and the exports of game 
from the various narkets by the waggon« 
Kilburo on the one side, brings in vade- 
ties of the mountebank, class^ and his 
late Royal Highness the Dtdce of York 
hying io. state. St. John's Wood, exhi- 
ms QjQok, the Stenomathic Merry An- 



drewj in the Lecture Rooms. Tim Bob- 
bin shews forth his monkey and dancing 
dogs. The butchers of Whitechapel, the 
sailors in Wapping, and the cads of St. 
James's decide a walking, boxing and 
rowing match. Greenwich, by land and 
water, is peopled with holiday folks and 
the pensioners fall in with old and new 
acquaintance. The hill is a spot of attrac- 
tion, but the sharp air and showery ' 
clouds, deter many from exercising their 
wonted rural sports. The stages at Cha- 
ring Cross are alert to convey company 
* going down.' Light and licavy vehi- 
cles are in ^ear at me Elephant and Cas- 
tle. The old inharmonious fiddler scrapes 
by the hour under the wall at the Fish- 
monger's alms-houses. Parties go out in 
a glass-coach and four to their college 
friends at Salt Hill. Country Cousins are 
arrived, and stare at the Wonders of Exe- 
ter Change, the Ramas, Bazaars, Bridges, 
Churches, Docks, Inns of Court, Facades, 
Picture Galleries, Whispering Gallery, 
Monument, St. Dunstan's Clock strikerS|^ 
Gog and Magog, and, in short, all the 
sights, spectacles and naumachiM, to be 
seen, felt and understood. The Easter 
Ball is crowded, theatres are filled, bands 
playii^ in tea gardens, and parties shuff«t 
ling over card tables. 

When trade has been enlivened by an 
impetus to the circulating medium, and 
when that medium has exchanged owners, 
then, and not till then, merchants return 
to change. Stockbrokers to the Rotunda, 
Directors to the India House, Clerks to the 
Bank, Carpenters to the Bench, Brick-ma<* 
kers to the clay, and most of the lower 
classes, to work. Thus the festive days 
of Easter lapse into the past, new transi- 
tions occupy the present attention, and 
eyes look forward to a succession of novel- 
ties in the world of fashion, varietv and 
mutability. P. 

[For the Easter Festivals of the V *^9M§, 
see No. n of the • Olio.*] 



DESPAIR. 

(For the Olio.) 

I gat — and as I mnaed, methougbt I saw 

A Pbantom*!! frightful form glide on before me, 

Wat like deformity in human shape. 

But hideous past expression* Her reddili** 

eyes 
Burnt in their sockets with a glare of angntm 
As tho* hells hottest flame was lahl beneath , 
To blase Incessantly : — Upon her forehead 
Agony hadrtampM his mark in rueful wrinklec 
Which Time himself was never to erase } 
And, as she breath'd, it seem'd the yernail air. 
Which her broad no8trfl»<iuaff d in eagerness. 
Was altered from the deaiNrefreshing breeze. 
Soon as 4t reached her Itfligs } for, Arom her 

SBoatk 
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It canoe in cloodp of fojtld fume, which told 
Spme rllre corruption reigned aupreme within. 
She lookM around,— yet saw not 1 where the 

gUnre, 
Horridly yacant I of her eyeballa feU : 
There, quick, aU beauty waited, and anon 
Changed into forma disgusting : allrariety. 
Blighted before her gase, was withered down 
To loathsome sameness :~her dress was not 
As earthly mourning j but nerer widow's weeds 
Qr parent's funeral cloak, had half the colourinff 
Of woe upon them, as was burnt in here : 
A mantle fuU envelop'd her—like misery 
Wrapp*d in misfortunes s—firom its ample 

folds "^ 

One arm escaped, aU leprous and unclean. 
Frightful and Tast, extending far and near , 
And where its fingers touched, thence Hope 
withdrew, *^ 

Affrighted at the sight : each fated mortal 
That came within their grasp, became at once 
Inoculated with the noisome malady. 
Which, speedy In lu progress through the 
frame, 

SJ?v S^ ■' ®°*^ *^« monster's prototype. 
With difference only that he couTd not last 
ur spread th' infectious touch.— W hat horrors 

rose 
To watch the spectre's course I Murder and 

suicide 
There grinn'd unutterably their approbation. 
As Tictims round them fell. There the loyer 
In madnesa flung him down the craggy steep, 
Fui sued in death by jealousy :— th^slave 
Of wealth, baulk'd in his hopes of aggraa. 

, disement, ° 

P^fl^?*^,***.** ^^■Wer In his hapless breast. 
And left behind him aU:— there poverty, ^ 
As her last shift, drank Lethe's potion 
In poison dow n j and sorrow's suffering child. 
PeU passion's victim, cruel falsehood's prey. 
The wandering outcast from a parent's love. 
Half drowned in griefs, fled the stern pitil^ 

world, *^ 

i55if22P*?"'^***'y«"^« •-*«<''>P«of ▼Ice, 
Tnwarted in some set project, wreak M Us 
wrath 

With fiend, like prodigality ; he started nnM» 
To view the ruin he hSmUifm^^ *'°'* 

A?f 5?i^ •"****« *o "Pbe«' ttie thoulht. 
Added his own foul carcase to the heap.- 

A ^J'i ^?^r ^^ ^ *®®^'<* i »»«» f«" forbade, 
A Sd ?u IJ'1? °^ ■''■y -^ ^" *»»« scene. 
And aU its horrors j as a dream iust oasL 
Too sad to dweUupon. _>^^ ?«■«' 

R. jarman. 

BLEEDING, VERSUS REGIMEN. 
• Who will decide, wh?n Doctors disagree.* 

lis fo^tV^l'^^lf *"'^» ?"PP***' "d Wed me. 
And to the border of the grave he led me ; 
Reduced to shade, my life was nearly lost. 
And, I left Esculapiis to my cost. ^ 
Advinedby weeping friends, I sought 
T »'tS®v. <*®^''>'» more successful thought. 
I told him what had past.—He shook htehead, 
Twas murder to reduce me thus j he sLd^ 
Cr -° "^ "** eatit,-drink yiur 

m Si'" yoV'^^^^P^^^o* '^l disappear. 
- 'Tis weakness makes and keepVyou thus— 
Let not — •». 

/Zilf if**? or lancet, draw another spot." 
I paid my fee, departed J— I complied 
Whh generous livlng,-.'all „y .i£»ent. died , 
lir.C" TH"""*"* **» healing power. * 

And thank the second doctor to this hour.— P. 



ON SHAKSP£AR£. 



" Thkbb isoothing new under the sun/ 
says an old writer^ and many of our 
readers may imagine^ we mean practi- 
cally to illustrate this " wise saw/' by 
selecting for a principal dish in the bill at 
fare, we have the pleasure of laying be- 
fore the public, in this weeks Olio, a 
subject so hackneyed, old, and fajniliar 
as the biography of our immortal fcard, 
Shakspeare, but notwithstanding all may 
have feasted on it befofe, many will at- 
tack it with renewed appetite, some de- 
vour it with relish, and no person of taste 
will despise it, and our wish is that all 
may thoroughly digest it. The anni- 
versary of the poets death happening on 
the 23rd was a temptation not to be with- 
stood, as it afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for refreshing the recollections of 
our numerous friends, concerning the life 
and pursuits of so eminent a character^ 
It is a curious fact, but so it is that 
the manners, customs, habits, anec- 
dotes, and even personid appearance of 
men who have raised themselves to the 
pinnacle of fame, either by their writings 
or actions, have in all ages excited nearly 
as much interest as the learning, or brav- 
ery Itself, for which they were celebrated ; 
the greater the difficulty, also in attainhig 
what we require, so proportionably is the 
curiosi^ raised, and the pleasure increas- 
ed, and to prove that the labour and 
trouble which always accompany such re- 
searches, are not thrown away, and are 
worthy the undertaking, we need hardly 
point out that it has claimed the attention 
occupied the tune, and called forth the 
learmng of most literary men of eminence 
dunng one period or other of the lives 
Md as proof of this, it is weU known 
toat the talents and industry of Ro#c. 
Fope, Johnson, Malone, Steevens, and 
Fanner have been most sedulously em- 
ployed in iUustrating the subject in ques- 
non. John Shakspeare the father of our 
bard lived m the town of Stratfoid-upon- 
Avon, and followed at different periods 
the various avocations of glover, butcher, 
and Wool8tapler,and it is supposed, that 
m consequence of the latter trade havme 
faUen into decay, he lost by it aU the iS 
tie wealth his former occupationsliad ena- 
bled him to amass, for the old writings and 
town records of Stafford, state him at one 
time to have been tolerably well off in the 
world, and mention the fact of hisservine 
the office of High Baliff, in the year 166S 
whereas other documents in the same 
place, and of later date, speak expressly 
of his poverty, and the trade of the town 
about this time falling into great disrepute, 
leaves no doubt as to the cause of it His 
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fiunfly^ as Rowe informs va, consisted of 
len children^ of whom nothing is recorded 
of any interest^ save and except oar great 
ilramatist^ whose eenius was such as not 
only to elevate himself, but raise the 
memory of his family from obscurity. 
Edmund the youngest son was the only 
one who followed the steps of his brother^ 
be played for .some years at the Globe 
theatre, in Southwatk, but never rose to 
any pitch of excellence, he died De- 
cember 29, 1607, and was buried in St. 
Saviour's church yard, where the cu- 
rious in such matters may still be shown 
the place of his interment. 

William Shakspeare was bom, 23rd 
April 1564, at Stratford upon Avon, and 
the house in which he drew his first 
breath, though dilapidated and altered, is 
still to be seen and is visited by numerous 
strangers, who are drawn to the spot, 
either by curiosity, or respect for the 
memory of one so great, and all ranks 
have equally feh the desaie of seeing a 
place so celebrated. The walls of the 
room where the poet was bom, are entirely 
penciled over with praises, verses, scraps, 
and sentences, a collection of which effu- 
sions, would, we think fiimish an odd 
volume of no very uninteresting des- 
cription. As a sample, we here insert 
a copy of lines which are attributed to 
the pen of Lucien Buonaparte, written 
when he visited that memorable spot, and 
well shoivs that true ^nius is always 
universally felt and admired :— - 

The eye of genius gUsteni to admire. 
How memory haUs the sound of Shidcspeare's 
lyre. 
One tear I'll shed, to form a crystal shrine 

Of all that's grand, immortal, and divine. 
Let Princes o'er their subject kingdom's rule, 
Tis Shalcspeare's province to command the 
soul I 
To add one leaf. Oh, Shakspeare I to thy bays 1 
How vain the effort, and how mean my lays. 
Immortal Shakspeare 1 o'er thy hallowed page, 
Age l>ecome8 taught, and youth is e'en made 
Mge. 

The young Shakspeare lived with his 
father during the early part of his life. 
Most writers assert, he was when young 
sent to a grammar-school in the town, 
but his father's poverty prevented his 
continuing there long ; now there is no 
doubt as to his having been at this school, 
but it seems probable his father designed 
to give him a much better education, but 
was prevented on account of his misfor- 
tunes, and in consequence sent him to 
the above mentioned academy, which put 
hun to no expense, for it was a chartered 
free school, where boys were educated 
gratuitously, their parents providing for 
their boara and lodffin^. However all 
allow this was the only bmited education,* 



he received, and whatever learning he 
afterwards acquired, was the result of hit 
own unassisted u>plication. Various are (be 
coiyectures and assertions respecting hi» 
employment after leaving school, it seems 
he followed for some time the craft of hi* 
father, but being disgusted with it, he 
became faccordoig to Rowe) an at- 
torney's clerk. From his infancy he had 
always been fond of dramatic represen* 
tations, and is stated at a very early age 
to have assisted the itinerant performers 
when they played in the town of Strat- 
ford, which was not nnfreouently the 
case. At the age of eighteen, he married, 
and the consummation of this union does 
not seem to have been very felicitous, for 
he did not lead an enviable life with Ids 
domestic partner, who was some years 
older than himself. His want of ease and 
comfort at home, soon induced him to 
seek it abroad, and he shortly became 
acquainted with a set of idle profligate 
fellows, in whose society his morals and 
manners were not likely to be improved. 
His wife within three years of their mar- 
riage, bore him a son and two daughters, 
the former died when young, the latter 
married, had families and their last lineal 
descendant, died in 1670, though some 
collateral branches of the family are still 
in being in Gloucestershire. 

In the year 1585, he ceased entirely to 
live with his wife, and abandoned himself 
wholly to the pursuits of his companions. 
Deer-stealing was an offence they were 
frequently in the habit of conumtting ; 
Shakspeare was on one of these predatory 
excursions, detected and severely punish- 
ed, this galled his spirit, and he wrote 
some low but cuttmg verses on the author 
of his disgrace, who was so incensed at 
his impudence, that he would have car- 
ried his vengeance still farther, had not 
Shakspeare avoided it b^ flieht Know- 
ing it would be impossible for him to re- 
turn to his native town, he resolved to 
direct his steps towards London, and 
there seek some employment. He arrived 
in this Metropolis in 1587, and his taste 
for the drama, combined with the cir- 
cumstance of two of his townspeople, 
Burbage and Green, acting at the Globe, 
induced him to request some situation in 
that theatre, his application does not seem 
to have been very successful, for he only 
obtained the place of call-boy, or as some 
say of groom, for it was the fashion in 
those days to go to the play on horse- 
back. However low his first introduc 
tion to the stage might be, he soon by his 
quickness and wit, gained favour with his 
employers, and was allowed to personate 
some of the more unimportant charactsrs. 
Shakspeare remained stationary here for a 
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considerable time, but fhoagb not distin- 
guished as an. , actor, he soon becamt 
noted for his literaxy attainments for he 
altered pkys to.. suit his own comp^y^ 
revised old perfprmances, aud in shorty 
soon became more a writer. than a tra^ 
gedum. 

' It was probably from the Unct of hia 
acting not pleasing the Public, thai 
England may pride i herself in having 
given birth to one of the greatest lumina- 
ries that ever brightened the paths. o€ 
man : for the genius of Shakspeare could 
have followed \y bent or dfrectioiv ra 
as it had full seope to display itself,, and 
if his dramatic powers had pleased bit 
audience, hb talents doubtless would have 
been powerfully concentrated in. that par«> 
titular pursuit, and the poet < would never 
have blazoned forth as be has, the wonder 
of the world. It was about this time tdab 
he wrote his first play, and the entire suc-^ 
cess of it inducea lum^ to seud- forth at. 
various periods those productions, whick 
for more than two centunea have beea 
the delight and astonishment of mankindn 
His emoloments previous to his ofCering 
any composition of his own, were but- 
scanty, but no sooner did the pubbc fiodt. 
what a. genius ^hey had been peglecting,. 
than profit^ praise^ and patronage flowed 
fast upon him, and he soon acquired sormi 
UtU^ wealth. .In 1597, he purchased a 
fireehold mansioo in. his native town, oal-; 
led Hew Place, .and repaired and fur* 
nished it completely. It was a square 
bovise, with three gabled roofs, < buut o£ 
red brick, with stone poinlinffs ; had 
latticed bow windows, jBud an arphed^oor,* 
^vered by a po)rcb> which was ^pport^ed 
by ptUar^, in the front of which, his um» 
W)BrB engraved ; the rooms were not nu- 
merous, but of good size, and ^t waH 
lJtogethe|r a plain, substantial, comf<»rt-« 
able residence, here he occasiooally 
retiied fzHTin the fatigues of bi$ professi^^ 
and it was in this house many of his plays 
were written. In the vear 1603, Shaks*^ 
peate withdrew from the staee, but until 
violin three years of his death he had 
some connexion with it, either as pronrie-t 
tor or manager. The latter years of hia 
life were spent in ease and enjoyment, 
i'or he had acquired a comfortable iade- 
pendrace, possessed good health, and w«9 
surrounded by hiS' relations and friends ; 
it was he planted that celebrated Mulber- 

2 -tree, wmch has made so much noise in 
e world, and the lovers of barmcwv and 
antiquitv had lately a great treat in hear- 
ing 6ranam sing " Behold this fair Gob- 
let," (composed by Garrick,) with the 
cup in his nand carved from the identical 
tree. This relic of our Bard does not sur- 
vive, as a Rev. Gentleman, who rented 



the honae offt it down, to avdd the tronv 
bl)»of ffaewing it to visitors. This action 
80 disgusted the good people of Stratford, 
that they soon forced the perpetrator of 
such a sacrilegious act to quit the town 
Sihakspeare.died on the 23rd April, 1616, 
the anniversary of his birth, having just 
compleled his 52d year, , and was buried 
in the north side of the Chancel of Strat- 
ford Ohnrcfa, with this inscHption, sup- 
posed to be written by hunseU upon mat 
slab which covers his remains : — 

'< Good Friead, for Jemi»** sake forbeara^ 

To digg the dost enclosed here x 
, Bles8*d be the man that spares these stonee. 
And curst be he Uiat mores my bones.'* 

Soon after his death, an elegant monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, near his 
Grave, and in 1740, another, but a much 
finer specimen of art was placed at the 
public expence in Westminster Abbey. 

We have now a few words t6 say as to 
the character of this great man, and we 
think the best method of shewing wbat 
his abilities were, is to point out the re- 
wa^ he. obtained for them. Shakspeare 
was bom in obscurity, educated in com* 
parative poverty, and was at an early 
age obh^ to subsist upon his own means. 
From this state he. rose to be the first dra-' 
matist in his and succeeding ages, was 
warmly patronised bjr three sovereigns, 
and moft of the nobility'; claimed tfce 
friendship and acquaintance d all the 
literary men : of his time, was enabled tx> 
retire from the busy scenes of life with 
independence ; and finally, resigned his 
soul to his Maker with composure and 
resignation. H. R. 



MOONLIGHT WANDERINGS. 

When the moon bedecks the tranqtill night 
With the sHtpt ray of her lambent light. 
And the f^r^olT sound o* the nightingale's song. 
Vibrates the cayems and dells ambng. 
And the dark wood's shade, on the brighl 
tepanse, • i 

Xnrltes our boat in its gloom to danoe. 
Where eWin sprites sip eglantine* 
And bathe their vrings In the clear moonshine, 
A greeting responds from the firoUcsome band f 
•• Welcome, ye lovers to Fairy-land." 
Full dearly I love with thee, o'er Abe brlne^ 
To roam in this hour, svf eet lady of mine. 

Now recedes the gllmmerlAg ohore. 
And the night-bi«-d's lay is heard no more. 
And the daA woods teem ltt« i distant ^ond, 
Inw^apt in their silent misty shroiid. 
Glide on, gUde on, my bonny i>ark. 
Thy trackless way In the salt wave mark ; 
Reckless are we which way ye glide, 
Flow on, flow OB, with the,eoiirte;piM tide. 
The moon gleams bright, with berqonfiortstar^ 
While naught Is heard from the ivorld afar, . 
And the breese as it passes seems to ihoan, 
** 'Twas made fev tbe|( and thy lover aloMr'^ 
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Wk^ thb inftatvoni tntn \iJ6r cnuUe fvoke, 
And welcomed Sol, who b^ «luinl>e|nB broke, 
I mnrmured.my love, as we wandered among 
tlie jittering dfw, to ihe lark^s^wet^^t song » 
JDgkin, In the glow of the noontide sun, 
Uy Tbws of loTt* tbeir course have rnn. 
And when be shot forth his farewell ^leam. 
Id ihine ear was pour*d the pleasing theme : 
Btit say* my sweet, in this hour of bliss. 
Need I «flr(4r, my teVe', in a night tike this ? 
The rlppang wave, ftaH thiQ lOein we wear. 
With th« silent kiss, are true love's gear. 

Oh I that this night would never end« 
But the noon for aye with such rovings Uend : 
Tliat the nether world, in an endless day. 
Might sbiae lb the sun*s refulgent ray : 
But mark my love in tbe4btance fur. 
The pale blue day resumes her car. 
And the waning moon r^nigns her sway. 
As she dies in the sickly light away : 
Adieu 1 sweet orb we part in sorrow. 
Adieu! till w* greet thee again to<naorrow. 
Haste #e my lady, through wave and wood, 
£re the gaudv sun illumes the flood. 

W. MORLEY. 



STANZAS. 

It is not those eyes of liquid blue. 
Like stars so wildly, brightly tiliining ; 
It is not those lips o'erspread with dew. 
So sweetly, beautef>U8ly, smiling ; 
It is not that neck so snow> white, 
0*erhung by hair so heavenly bright j 
But 'tis u charm around the whnle, 
Which binds thee to my heart and soul, 
Mydeai^est. 

It is not ttiat Toiee to soft e,tu\ deal*. 
It wafts m y soul with it to heaven } 
Like angels song it meets mine ear. 
Too sweet tb be to mortalar given. 
It is not that shape, wlMse sytntneCry, 
May with aught beauteous in nature vie. 
But -(is thy tnind which charms the whole. 
And binds thee to my heart and soul. 

My dearest. 
W. H. P. 






THI 0«IGm OP BELLS. 

Bells were flnt brought ititd use hv St. 
Paulinwtv Bisliop of Nok^t in the Cam« 
Mtnia of Rome : henee a bell was ealli^ 
NoUs or Campagna. At first' they wer» 
called Saints : hence toc*saint, or toe-sin 
in process of time. But Pliny reports, 
that many ages before his time bfells were 
in use, and called Tintinabulav md Suetd 
nius says, that Augustus had one put at 
the gate of the ranple of Jupiter, to 
call me meeting of the people. 

ORIGIN OP ACCENTS AND POINTS. 

Julius Scaliger,in his writings observes 
that the grave accents made use o^ in 
the printing of Latin authors, were intro* 
duced into practice in his time (the 16th 
century). But is they cannot be any as- 
asUnce in marking the different meanings 
of the same words when pronounced^ or 
distinguishing* them as nouns and adverbs, 
they should be omitted in the Latin classics. 
He also observes that the use of commas 
and semicolons was Invented in his time, 
by Manutius, and entirely unknown to 
tlie ancients. 

ORIGIN OP Tire LOG BOOK. 

Coelbren V Beirrd, op the wood memo- 
rial of the bards, is what- they fom^etljr 
used to cut their memorandums upon. 
Such was the ancient wooden almanack, 
and the Staffordshire clogg, or log spoke 
of by Dr. Wot in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire, Hence originated the log- 
book, which is used by the s^iilors. There 
is a similar thing called a talley, or a 
piece of wood cut with indentures or 
notches, in two corresponding parts, of 
which one was kept by the debtor, and 
the other by the creditor, as was formerly 
the common way of keeping all accounts. 
Hence Ihe tally -office, and letters of the 
Exchequer in London) from the word 
taiu, to pay ; or from the French taiile. 



TBI ORIGIN Of MONUMBNTAL MEMO- 
RIALS AND ELEGIBS. 

Many instances of epitaphs, in prose 
ahd in verse, may be collected from the 
ancient Greek poets and historians, who 
were bot children compared to the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians. The earliest pre- 
cWent of epitaphs is that which is recorded 
in the most ancient history > viz* The Old 
Testament, 1 Sam. vi. 18 ; where it is 
recorded that"**' the great stone erected as 
a memorial unto Abel," by his father " 
Adam j remained unto' that day in being, 
and its namie was called " the Slone of 
Abel,** and its elegy was, ** here was 
9hed the blood cf Abel ;" as it was also 
tilled 4,000 years after, Afo«. xxiii. 35. 



OR, 

Pithy Reinarks and Mawims, collected 
from various Sources. 

DETRACTION. 

There is seldom any thing uttered in 
malice, which turns not to the hurt of the 
speatter. Ill reports do harm to him that 
makes them ; and to those they are made 
to, as well as Ihose they are made of. 



t St. Paulinos was Mihop of Nola, A. ». 
i(y&. Hu was famous for bis piety, and hi* 
proftssiou^l labours. , 
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AMBITION. 

The most laudable ambition is to be 
wise ; and the greatest Wisdom is to be 
good. We may be as ambitious as we 
please^ so we aspire to the best things. 

PRIOB. 

If a proud roan makes me keen my dis« 
tance, the comfort is, he keeps nis at the 
i time. 



CHARITT 

M akes the best construction of things 
and persons, excuses Weakness, extenu- 
ates Miscarriage, makes the best of every 
thing, forgives every body, and serves all. 

ADVICE. 

Like physic, should be so sweetened 
and prepared, as to be made palata- 
ble; or Nature may be apt to revolt 
against it. 

OLD AGE. 

To a good man, who has wisely spent 
his days, years will steal on him insensibly, 
he will grow old by degrees, and without 
feeling it ; nay, when he comes to break 
at last, the house will crumble gently, and 
fall down slowly, so as not to give him 
any great pain. 



DRURT LANE. 

Some writers have supposed that this 
place was so called from its having been 
the residence of a Sir Thomas firury, 
who had a spacious mansion towards its 
northern extremity. At the other end, or 
its southern extremity, in the reign of 
James the First, stood the noble residence 
of the Earl of Craven. This caused a 
great accession of inhabitants in these parts 
of the parishes of St. Clement's Danes, 
and St. Mary-le-Strand. But long before 
this^ the Cock and Pie public-house, not 
a few doors from the end, stood alone, 
having been built prior to the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First. About 
the end of the latter reign, the George 
Inn, which was taken down many years 
ago, and some few others, began to be 
built. In the reign of Charles the First, 
the neighbourhood was further improve 
by new buildings ; and in that of Charles 
ihe Second, Drury Lane was the centre 
of gaiety and dissipation, and consequent- 
ly, of attraction to the looser and juvenile 
parts of the community. That its vicinity 
was the haunt of the Cyprian corps, we 
have the authority of BuUer in his Hudi^ 
bras. Here were bowling alleys, gaming 



nouses, and taverns in every direction ; 
to which we may add gardens, the pro* 
bable names of which still remain ; as 
Short's Gardens, Brown's Gaidens, &c. 
long since formed into streets. These 
being in the neighbourhood of what are 
callM the Cock and Pie fields, it is likely 
that the house called the Cock and Pie, 
was the seat of the hilarity of the times. 
Tradition says, that the Cock and Pie 
public-house was known in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, as a place of pleasant 
resort for the citizens of London. It was 
afterwards called the Music-house, pro- 
bably from the celebration of Ma;p-day, 
round the may-pole, which stood in the 
Strand, nearly opposite Little Drury-lane. 
For while apprentices and servants used 
to dance round the tall may-pole, it is 
very likely that the citizens of a higher 
order met to enjoy the same species of 
amusement in a higher degree, at the 
Cock and Pie ; an idea which is justified 
by the appearance of the long-room for 
many years afterwards. This ancient 
ale-house, which was once much more 
extensive than at present, it appears^ 
looked over the Cock and Pic fields to the 
westward on one side, and towards the 

fardens of Craven-bouse on the other. 
Iven so late as the reign of George the 
First, many of the houses in Craven-buil- 
dings had trees before them: and one 
also stood at the upper end of Little Drury 
Lane, nearly in front of the present Cock 
and Pie ale-house. The ^rdens extend- 
ing along the Strand might also have 
been seen formerly from the back of this 
house. 

Lewtener*s-lane, in Drury Lane, was 
commonly called Newtener s-laiie ; but' 
the wickedness of its inhabitants having 
sained as well as some other places near 
It, tbe appellation of *^ Little Sodom," 
they have given it the preferable name of 
Charles-street, as appears from a stone 
fixed in the front of a house at the eastern 
end of it. Wheti^ne park, running be- 
tween the south side of Holbom and the 
north side of Lincoln's-inn-fields, was also 
a receptacle for Cyprians, and continued 
highly ofiensive, to the decent part of the 
community, till they. were routed by 
the mob, and the King's life-guard was 
obliged to be called out to suppress the 
riot that ensued. Upon the site of Wild- 
court, Great Wild-street, stood Wild- 
house, which was occupied by a Spanish 
ambassador, when William the Third lan- 
ded at Torbay, and was plundered shortly 
afterwards by the rabble, of property to , 
the amount of £100,000. Several res- 
pectable and well-built old houses in the 
vicinity of Drury-lane, the approaches to , 
which are now obscure and luiiogfatly 
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sufficiently attest the differrat classes of 
people that once occupied them^ from 
their present inhabitants. Amongst Uiese 
is a large house in Brownlow-street many 
years used as a lying-in hospital^ and the 
remains of a considerable inn in the coal- 
yard, &c. It is certain that a house in 
Brownlow-street^ Drury-lane, formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Lenox. M. 
Monconnys, in his Voyage d'Ansleterre^ 
in 1663, mentions one of the small streets 
leading' into Drury-lane, that was princi- 
pally occupied by certain females of the 
lowest description. He had been to visit 
Gregin^ i. e. Gray's-inn and Great Queen 
Street, with which he says he was much 
delighted. He afterwards passed through 
one of the little streets near Drurj-lane, 
which he conceived was the public bro- 
thel, as being inhabited by women as 
disgusting in their appearance as in Uieir 
minds, who were standing at their doors 
to call in passengers. " To me however," 
he observes, ** they said nothing, rightly 
judging that I was not one of their came 
or stamp.'* At this time some of the 
bowling-greens remained, that had dis- 
tinguished this luxuriant quarter ; for he 
says, *' I passed by one of them, where it 
was as agreeable to observe the facility 
with which the bowl ran over the smooth 
green, as to aee persons plajing." — Retroi, 
Review, 



BlA9,—(Tran8laHok.) 

TUs man, of aeren wise men of Greece^ 

Lived happy with his wife } 
F6r, by his name, he gained liis peace. 

And kept her Bia$ aU his life. P. 



ACCOUNT OP THE COBfBAT BETWEEN THE 
EARL OF HEREFORD AND THE DUKE 
OF NORFOLK. 

The remarkable quarrel between Henry 
earl of Hereford (afterwards King Henry 
rV.) and the duke of Norfolk, in the latter 
part of the reign of Richard 11. affords a 
fine specimen of the ceremonies used in 
the trial by combat as it was practised on 
great and solemn occasions. The circum- 
stance is thus narrated by an elegant mo- 
dem writer: — 

'^ Hereford, the challenger^ first' ap- 
peared on a white charger gaily capari- 
soned, armed at all points, and holding his 
drawn sword. When he approached the 
lists the marshal demanded his name and 
business ; to which he replied : • I am 
* Henry of Lancaster, earl of Hereford, 



' come hither according to my duty against 
' Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, a 
' false traitor to God and the king^ the 

* realm and me.' Then taking the oath 
that his quarrel was just and true, he de- 
sired to enter the lists ; which beine grant- 
ed, he sheathed his sword, pulled down 
his beaver, crossed himself on the fore- 
head, seized his lance, passed the barrier, 
alighted, and sat down m a chair of green 
velvet placed at one end of the lists. He 
had scarce taken his seat when the king 
came into the field with great pomp, at- 
tended by the lords, the count de St. Pol, 
who came from France on purpose to see 
that famous trial, and ten thousand men 
at arms to prevent tumults and disturbances 
His majesty being seated in his chair of 
state, the king at arms proclaimed, that 
none but such as were appointed to mar- 
dud the field should presume to touch the 
lists upon pain of death. Then another 
herald proclauned aloud, ' Behold here, 

* Henry of Lancaster, earl of Hereford, 
' who has entered the lists to perform his 
^ devoir against Thomas Mowbray duke 
' of Norfolk, on pain of being counted 
' false an<l recreant.' Just then the duke 
of Norfolk appeared in arms, mounted on 
a barbed horse, with a coat of crunson 
velvet, embroidered with lions of silver 
and mulberry-trees ; and, having taken 
his oath Jbefore the constable and mares- 
chal, entered the field, exclaiming aloud, 
' God defend the right.' Then alighting 
from his horse, he placed himself in a 
chair of crimson velvet opposite to his an- 
tagonist at the other end of the lists. After 
which, the mareschal having measured 
their lances, delivered one to the chal- 
lenger, and sent a knight with the other to 
the duke of Norfolk, and proclamation 
was made that they should prepare for 
the combat. Accordingly, mounting their 
horses and closing their beavers, they fixed 
their lances in rest, and the trumpets 
sounded the charge. The earl of Here- 
ford began his career with great violence ; 
but before he could join nis antagonist, 
the kin^ threw down his warder, and the 
heralds interposed, and, by the advice and 
authority of his parliamentary commis- 
sioners, he stopped the combat, and or- 
dered both the combatants to leave the 
kingdom." The consequences of this ill- 
timed interference, it is well known, cost 
Richard his crown and }ife. 



BASTBRLINGS. 



People Uving on the East of England' 
especially merchants on the Hanstown, in 
Germany. Our current money, says Bai- 
ley, was called tterling, from a coin 
there stamped by Richard the Fint. P. 
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CUSTOMS OP VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XIV.) 

ANCIENT QV9T6U AT LO&TWlTfinL. 

A TBRT singular custom, now* longf 
ance disused forn&etly prevail^^ hi tfa« 
times of popery at iJostwithiel in Com^ 
wall. 

On Low Sunday- it was Usual for- the 
freeholders of the town - and manor^ 
either in person or by their ^tepuiies, to 
assemble in an adjohiin^ field, and from 
amongst them t)nei Was chosen, whom 
they attired m a taos^ sumptuous manner,' 
placing a crUwn on his head, and^ a' 
sceptre in his hand, and being modnted 
on a fine horse, a sword bf Slate was car- 
ried before him, while all the freeholder^ 
walked in ptroct^sbn through the princi- 
pal streets, in solemn state to &ie 'cburdh J 
When he arrived at the principal gate of 
the church, and the curate or other 
minister apprpkehed to meet^ him,, dressed' 
in his best robes, and then 'Conducted him 
to a princely, seat in tfie church to hear 
mass. On leaving the church he" repaired 
in the same pompous manner to a house,' 
previously repaired for hisi reception.' 
Here a feast suited to the digtiity he had 
assumed, awaited him and his retinue ; 
and being placed at the head of the table, 
he was served by theprincipal townsmen, 
kneeling, with all the marks of : respect 
usually shown to regal dignity; This cere<J 
mony ended with the dinner'; the prinrd 
being voluntarily disrobed; awd descending 
from his brief exaltation, to mix with eoni^ 
mon mortals. 

Various have been the conjectures of 
historians, concerning the origin and 
meaning of this custom. Mr. Spencer an 
author and antiquary of some celebrity,' 
modestly ofRsrs the following expla- 
nation, which has more the appearance 6f 
truth than that of any other writer. 

*' As Cornwall was long an earldom; 
under the West Saxon Kings^ aiid as 
earls were obliged t5 reside in their own 
districts, possibly, when a new one Was 
appointed, or a minor arrived at maturity; 
the Sunday after Easter was th3 time 
■fixed for his entering upon the office, and 
taking possession of the estate. But it 
may be objected, why did he wear a 
crown, with other marks of regal dig- 
nity? We answer that long after the 
conquest, namely, in 1350, Cornwall 
was made a duchy of subordinate re- 
gality, to be held by the prhices of Wales, 
for ever, and at their demise, by the 
king. But few of these princes having 
visited the country after the death of 
Edward III., and the people 'heing ac- 
customed to those processions on the arri- 
val of their chief, whom they considered as 



their sovereign, and likewise when his 
deputy came annually to administer jus- 
tice, oontimied to keep np the custom; 
till it was utterly laid aside, as tending to 
promote 'idleness an^l create luxury." 



fllUr^tfAtfA* 



town. 



EPIOBAM, 
Tratulaied/rom the LoUnofShr Thonuu M&re, 
A rogue, conyicted and condemned to die. 
Had still some hope of safety 1b his eye ; 
He fee'd his lawyer, antfthen ask'd advice— 
** Your case,'* teplied thtiCOiuMelloc, *' is nice, 
Tis from my boolis this ioference I.draw : 
Fly from jthe country, and you'U ily the law.** 

MASSACRE OP THE NUNS AT PARIS. 

A community of nuns with their abbess 
were all condem 
while the san^uin 
revolution was a 
these victims were 
and most of them i 
and as they passed 
their monastic hal 
streets of Paris, r 
of the ferocious m( 
of Veni Creator, 
heard to sinsr it so i 
tial cnorus ceased 
when they ascem 
scaffold, nor whi 
was going on, th 
as one after the ot 
lotine ; and at la 
bv one voice; t 
abbess, but that i 
when she m turn 
stroke. 

THE POTATOE. 

The first introduction of this excellent 
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root into England tMli'phi4& is ' ItG^^ It 
was brought from Santa FS; in 'Newr' 
Spain, b^ a Captain HawkiniS. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleieh planted it soon after on his 
lands in Ireland ; bul, on attemoting to 
eat the apple it produced, he baa nearly 
consigned the whole crop to destruction 
for its nauseous and unwholesotaie taste. 
Fortunately, the spade discovered the jeal. 
potatoe, and the root became rapidly a 
ravorite eatable. It continued, however, ■ 
for a long time to be thought rather a 
apcies of dainty, than of provision ; .nor 
till the close of the 18th century, was It 
supposed capable of guarding the conntfy 
where it was fostered, from Uk& attacks Of 
famine. 

DR. IBIttMETHt AND HIS PATIBIITS. 

Thb following anecdotes of the above 
skilful and eccentric professor of the heal- 
ing art, we take from an unique intelli<* 
gent, and cheap little volume, entHIed 
"Public Characters," which contains well 
and impartially written biographical and 
characteristic memoirs of twenty six dis* 
tinffuished living personages embellished 
wiu their portraits, en^aved in a style of 
art that would not discredit any work 
however high its price, in fact to gain 
for this unpretending little work, ccmsJder- 
able popularity it needs onlj^ ,to be ^en, 
for the accurate informatioa it affords on< 
popular subjects, in our humble opinion 
will cause it to b« highly esteemed: — 

'^ Ageotiemandearous of the advice 
of Mr. Abemethy, was entering into all 
the detaib of his complaint, when the 
Doctor, as usual, grew impatient, and 
said, ' Sir, get on, and come to a ' con- 
clusion.' The patient was goiuff on ^ain 
with his story, when Abemethv hastily 
said he was wasting time, ana that he 
could not listen any more unless he would 
come to ihe point at oncel. Upon this the 
padent got up, and locking the door, put 
the key in his pockety and declare that 
having traveled a lone way lor the pur- 
pos^m consulting him,Tie would be heard, 
and that neither .of them should leave the 
room untiL his case was properly consi- 
dered. Abemethy laughed heartily, and 
desiring his patient to sit down, listened 
quiedy to the whole story.*' 

Nor is this ^ most severe return that 
Mr. A.'s rudeness has provoked, as the 
following will testify:—'* A Chancery 
Barrister havmg been for along while an- 
noyed by an irritable ulcer on one of his 
legs, called upon Mr. Abemethy for the 
purpose of obtaining that gentleman's 
advice. The counselor judging of an 
tUcer as of It briefs that it must be seen 
before its nature could be understood, 
was busLy occupied in removing his 



.sto(^B^«iid bandkgtt, when Mr. Aber- 
nethy abruptlv advanced towards him 
and^xclaimea in a stentorian voice — 
' Halloo I what are ye about there 7 put 
out your tongue man I Aye there 'tis, I 
aeeit^rm satisfied^[uite enough — quite 
enough — shut up your leg, man — shut it 
up— «hut it up. ^ Here tcdce one of these 

f)ills every night on going to bed.* The 
awyer put the box of pilb into his pocket, 
handed over a fee, ana was about to leave 
the room, when Mr. A. thus accosttd 

him :— * why d e look here, this is 

but a diilling.' The Barrister sarcasti- 
cally replied : — * Aye, there 'tis, I see 
it— rm satisfied 1 quite enough — quite 
enough, man I — shut it up l* and hastily 
quitt^ the room." 



NAP0LI0N*8 PRBSENCB OF MIND. 

Napolbon was so partial to snuff that 
he used it to excess, in general supplying 
his nasal organs from his waistcoat pocket. 
Many reasons have been assigned for his 
adoptilig the pocket of his waistcoat as a 
substitute for the article ij^enerally used, 
and as we have not met with the follow- 
ing before, we venture on its insertion : — 

On the eve of the battie of Waterloo, 
as Napoleon was ruminating in his tent, 
upon what might be the event of the con- 
flict about to be commenced, be took his 
ftnuff box off the table and proceeded to 
make use of it, but so familiar was he 
with the quality of its contents, that as he 
took a pinch between his finger aud thumb 
he perceived it felt gritty to the finger 
instead of being as usual, though the dif- 
ference was not visible to his naked eye. 
He immediately by way of trying its 
genuineness gave some to a dog that was 
tymg in the tent. It had an almost instan- 
taneous effect on the animal, and in the 
end deprived it of existence. Buonaparte *s 
suspicions was now confirmed, he saw 
plamly that an attempt had been made to 
poison him, but such was his great presence 
of mind that he took care to lei none of 
the officers composing his staff know of it 
at such a critical time, — his only precau- 
tion being to prevent a like occurrence 
taking place, was, the substituting of his 
waistcoat pocket for his stmff box. T. 



EPITAPH. 

, The following epitaph^ in the churcn 
c^ St. Como, IS insoribed on the tomb of 
Francois TreUlac, whom nature had deck- 
ed with a hom on his forehead. 

I^n this retired paltry corner, 
■ Lies a most eccentric homer. 
For homed he was without a Rpouse,^ 
Pray, paaaenger, for hit repose. 
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DATE. DAYS 



DIAKY 



COKRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



AprilII 



FHd. 



la Satur, 



St. Leo. 

High Water, 
lib 47m mom 
Oh Om even 



St. Julius 
Sun lis 12m af. 6| 
af.6 



-18> 



SUN. 



Low Sunday. 
L«s. for theDAT 
c. Numb, morn 
32 c. Numb, even 
St. Hermeolgild. 



-14 Mond. 



-16 



1« 



Tues 



Wed 



•_ l7Thurs 



St. Anthony died 

A. D. 1842. 
New Moon, > 

18m af. 9 morn 
Sun ris 8m at'. 5 
62m af. 6 



St, Peter Gon- 
sales, or Telro, 
died A. D. 1246. 

St. Joachim of| 
Sienna, died 
A. D. 1305. 

Sun ris 4m af . 6 
—sets 66m af.O 

St. Anicetus. 

High Water, 
57m af. 8 mom 
12m af. 4 even 



18 



Frid. 



St. Appoloniuf. 
Sun ris. fth Om. 
— sete 7h Om. I 



12 



April II Pope St. Leo, sumamed the -Great. He was 
toe successor of SIxtus III. and distinguished 
himself by his seal against the Manicheed. He 
died A. D. 461. 

1718. The celebrated treaty of Utrecht was con 
eluded on this day, l)ctweeftthe AUies Ac.French. 

1770. ISom on this day, tiie late right Hon. Geo. 
Canning, prime ministor of Eng^nd. This cele- 
brated individual was eminent for his oratorical 
powers. The characterintics of his style of speak- 
ing " was rapid harmony, lucid arrangement, and 
freedom from afTected phraseology.*' 

St. Julins I. pope, succeeded to the papacy in 337* 
He strenuously supported the cause of Athana- 
sins, and was eminent for' learning and piety. 
He died in 862. 

, D. 65. Expired on this day, Seneca, (Luei«a 
AooflBus) the celebrated philosopher, a native <tf 
Cordnba, in Spidn. Be was preceptor to Nero, 
whtf ordered him to destroy himself, upon a 
cluurge of having been implies^ in the conspir- 
acy of Piso. The moral writings of Seneca have 
secured to his name a lasting fame. 
r82. This day is the anniversary of the complete 
victory gained over the French in the West Indies 
by Awniral Rodney, who captored the Ficndi 
Admiral De Graase. 
— 18 For an account of custom pracUed on this day, 
see present number. 

A. D. 686. St. Hermenigild, a Spanish Prince, son 
of LenvigUde, King of the Goths. He abjured 
Arianism, which so incensed his father, that he 
ordered him to lie murdered in prison. 

1814. Expired, Charles Bnrncy, Mue. Doc. the 
author of the History of .Music, a work of great 
abiUty. 

1471 . On this day, Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, was defeated and slain at the battle of Bar- 
net, by the army of Edward IV. of Yorit. 

1686. Expired miserably, Thomas Otway, the 
dramatic writer, at a public-house on Tower-hill, 
of want, by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece 
of bread, which charity had supplied. Otway 
excelled in touching the tender passtons, vf 
which his Orphan and Venice Preserved, are 
proofs of his powerful mastery. 

1792* The Island of Tobago taken by the English, 
under Sir John Lafory. 

1 81 4. On this day the Emperor of Austria entered 
Paris, and was met at the barrier of the city, by 
Moosieur, the brother of Louis XVIII. late king 
•of France. 

1821. Expired, Jamea Bartleman, the eminent 



-14 



15 



-16 



bass singer. He was 



ras a member of the Chapel 
choirs, and a scientlftc . mod 



•18 



eradite musician. 

1825. Expired, at the advanced age of 85 years, 
Henry ruseli, Esq. a painter of eonsiderabte 
eminence. Mr. Fusell waa a native of Zurich, 
and a friend of Lavater, the physiognomist, who 
entertained a very high opinion of his powers. 

St. Anicetus succeeded Pius In the papacy, about 
the year A. d. 157. He filled the bee of Rome 
eleven years. ^ , 

1746. The battle of CuUoden fought between the 
armies of the duke of Cumberiand and the Pre- 
tender. In tlds conflict upwards of 8000 of the 
adherents of the unfortunate Pretender slain and 
wounded, covered the field of battle. 

1785. Died, William Whitehead. JBT. 70. the au. 
thor of several dramatic pieces. He becasM 
poet laureate, 1757. .. „ " « 

rt. Appolonltis was a member of the Roman Se- 
nate, and a man of great eloquence. He waa 
martyred A. D. 186. 
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&ce Second Coiumu, Line 27. 



ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
THB SUBJECT OF THE BMBBLLISlrtfENT 

Is the death of the valiant warrior maid 
Clorinda^ ihe having been left behind by 
her party, the Pagans, whilst effecting 
a retreat from the Christians^ who were 
fiercely pursuing them for firing one of 
their towers, is overtaken by Prince Tan- 
cred, a Christian leader, who she engages 
with, and by him is slain. He is suppo- 
sed to be motionless with amazement on 
discovering that he has unknowingly mor- 
tally wounded Clorinda of whom he was 
enamoured. 

But now |i>ehold the monmfiil hour at hand. 
In which the fatet Clorlnda's life demand. 
Full at her bosom Tancred aiin*d the sword « 
The tUrtty sttd her lovdy bosom gor'd ; 
The sanguine current stain*d with blushing 

red 
Th* embroidered vest that o*er her arms was 

spread. 
She feels approaching death in every vein j 
Her trembling knees no more her weight sus* 

tain: 
But still tbe Christian knight pursues the blow. 
And threats and presses close his vanquish'd 

foe. 
She, as she fell, with moring voice address'd 
Vol L Q 



The prince, and thus preferr»d her dear 

request } 
Some pitying angel form*d her lant desire. 
Where faith and hope, and charity conspire ! 
On the fair rebel, Heav'n such grace bei«to\v'd 
And now in death requir*d tbe faith she ow'd. 
'TIS thine, my friend 1— I pardon thee the 

stroke — 
O I let me pardon too from thee Inroke ! — 
Not for this mortal frame I urge my |>rayer. 
For this I know no fear, and ask no care : 
No, for my soul alone I pity crave t 
O ! cleanse ray follies in the sacred wave ? 
Feebly she spoke; th; mournful sounds 

impart 
A tender feeling to the victor's heart ; 
His wrath subsides, while softer passions rise, 
AndcsU tlie tear of pity from liis eyes. 
Not distant far, adown the mossy hill 
In gentle murmurs roird a crystal rili : 
There in his casque the limpid stream he took ; 
Then sad and pensive hasten'd from the brook. 
His hands now trembled^ while her helm he 

rear'd. 
Ere yet tbe features of his fve appear*d ; — 
He sees l~he knows 2— and senseless stonds 

the knight, 
O fktal knowledge— O distracting sight ! 
Yet still be lives, and rons'd with holy seal. 
Prepares the last sad duty to fulfil. 
While from his lips he gave the words of gr»ice, 
A smile of transport brighten'd in her face, 
Rejoic'd in death, she seem'd her joy to tell. 
And bade for Heaven the empty world farewell 
A lovely paleness o'er her features flew ; 
As violets mix*d with lilies blend their hue. 
15— Saturday, April 19, 1828 
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ntr eyes to Heayen tlie dying yirgln ralR*d ) 
The Heayeos and sun with kindly pity gac'd } 
Her clay-cold tiaiid, the pledge of lasting p««ce, 
lilie gaye the chief) her lips their mu^ic cease. 
So life departing left her loyely bri«st } 
80 seem*d the yirgin luU'd to silent rtvt. 

Book XII. 



ttftiv ^ni^tf^. 

LA FONTAINE THE SIMPLE. 

It is natural for those who read the 
works of men of genius to think that 
wnters of such excellence should be en- 
dowed with talents in every respect 
superior to the common nm of mankind ; 
nothings can be more delusive than such 
expectations. Man is an imperfect crea- 
ture, and thoup^h heaven sometimes con- 
fers upon individuals, talents of » certain 
kind in a super-eminent dejs^ee, it is seldom 
that any one man possesses a g^reat variety 
of talents in unusual perfection. It 
oftener happen? that men who are endow- 
ed with the singular fiPjculty of excelling 
in one kind of compo^tion^ are remark- 
ably deficient m olher req>ects. It would 



seem that when a man's mind is sa totally 
engrossed with one object as to enabfe 
him to carry that particular object of 
pursuit to an extraordinary degree of per- 
fection, it is necessarily 'abstDicted from 
others ; so that it often happens that the 
faculty called common sense, which is 
that of deliberately copiparin^ with one 
another the ol^ects that occur m common 
life, and drawing jiLSt inferences from 
them, for regulating the ordinary tr.msac- 
tions of life, seen^ to be entirely obliterated 
in the e men. 

La Fontaine, the celebrated fabulist, 
affords a remarkable illustration of the 
truth of this remark. Eyery person, the 
least conversant in Frenclj literalurp, is 
acquainted with the writings of .this author, 
wh ch possess, in an unequalled de^ee, 
an ease, an elegance, a natural, unaifeet- 
ed simplicity, bot|i in thopght and expres- 
sion, that other writers iiave in vain 
attempted to imitate. Yet this man,' 
thougn endowed with the faculty of writ- 
ing in a manner that no o'ber person has 
yet been able to attain, was so deficient 
m the article of common-sense, thai, iu 
the ordinary transactioQS of life, he was 
scarcely tooe distinguished from an idioi 
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The following anecdotes of this sins nlar 
genius can scarcely prove nninteresting Xq 
my one who wishes to become acquainted 
inth the human character. 

Jean de la Foutaioe^ remarkable for 
carryine to its highest and most amusing 
pitch, Uie quality which the French hap- 
pily call ncuvet/j or nativeness, that is to 
say, a certain fresh taste of the most natu- 
ral and ingenuous feelings that are innate 
with us, was bom at Chateau Thierry, 
July the 20th, (8ih O. S.) 1621. He 
was of a gentle ' and easy disposition, 
without pride, incapable of hatred, and 
free from the passions which tyrannize 
over the souls of most men. Happy 
would it be for society, if it were composed 
only of men like him. It is true he did 
pot add to the pleasures of society in his 
own person, however much h s writings 
contributed to that end. Those who saw 
without kndwing him, had no other idea 
of him, than th^ of a man who was both 
disagreeable and very tiresome. "He 
spoke little, and unless the talk was of 
something to his liking, he remained in a 
stupid silence, which any one unacquaint- 
ed with his genius would have taken for 
confirmed idiotism. If he told a tale, be 
related it lamely ; and that author who 
had written stones so natural and so live- 
/jr, interested nobody when he related 
one.. There are other examples, wh ch 
prove that with much wit, and a variety 
of talents, a man may not have the gift 
of conversation. 

Fontaine was well-educated, and, at 
nineteen, went among th^ Fathers of the 
Oratory, but left them soon afterwards. 
His father, who w^ ttie forest-keeper of 
the district, put his son in his place, but 
he had less taste for business than for 
p<^emics, and quitted the forest-hedges to 
converse with the birds. His discovery 
of the poetic faculty, however, was of a 

Eiece with the. rest of his simple and off- 
and character : for he did not find it 
out till his twenty-second year, when upon 
accidentally hearing^ an ode of Malherbe*s 
repeated, he waa seized with a transport, 
which hurried him at once into the arms 
of the Muses. He ohose the wildest and 
the giddiest, but by no means the least 
knowing of the family, retaining never- 
theless his personal character for extreme 
stillness and simplicity. Of these appa- 
rent contradictions, the phenomenon called 
La Fontaine,, was ever after composed. 
He -was a ^ood scholar, could be critical 
with Quintilian, and/ romantically moral 
ifith Plato ; but liis favourite authors 
yrere the romancers and novelists of Italy, 
and such of his own countrymen as had 

E'ven way to their animal spirits beiore 
m« ificli as.^abeUiis and Marot. 



One of his biographers has well said, 
that though averse to restraint of any 
kind, yet, to oblige his parents, he '' suf* 
feted himself to be married ;" and he 
was espoused to Mary Hericard, daughter 
of a lieutenant-eeneral de la Ferte-Milon. 
An anecdote of this marriage will display 
his character in the truest and most 
amusing light. His wife, while he was 
present witn her, sufficed him with her 
beauty and wit, and he used to consuU 
her on what he wrote, but the Duchess 
de Bouillon, coming to Chateau Thierry, 
and Fontaine being introduced to her and 
pleasing her, he was tempted by her 
society, and by the hope of getting among 
the Parisian wits, to follow her to the 
metropolis, where he made no more ado, 
but took up his abode there like a bache- 
lor. Soon after this step, a pension was 
procured for him ; he was subsequently 
in tlie service of Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans the sister of our Charles the Ilnd, 
and finally settled for twenty years in the 
house of the witty Madame dela SabHere, 
who having one da^ discharged all her 
servants in a pet, said " she had retain- 
ed but three animals of her former estab- 
lishment — ^her cat, her dog, and La 
Fontaine." It was the same lady, who, 
m allusion to the apparent insensibility 
with which he put forth the finest produc- 
tions, called him ^^ the fable-bearing 
tree." 
In the meanwhile, he had by no means 

3uarrclled with his wife, but used to ^o 
own in the country to her every Septem- 
ber, the lady perhaps being well contented 
to pass the rest of her time as she pleased. 
They were neither of them economical, and 
whenever he made a visit, he use^ to 
contrive to part with some piece of his 
family property in house or land, so that 
a handsome estate was well nigh consum- 
ed. Whether this, or any other of his 
habits, produced a rupture, we cannot 
say ; but we read of his being advised to 
reconcile himself to Madame dela Fontaine 
and of his going down in the country 
for that purpose. 

He set out, in consequence, fh>m Paris, 
in the public stage, arrived at his house, 
and asked for his wife. The servants who 
did not know him, told him that his mis- 
tress was at evening prayers. Fontaine 
went directl)^ to the' house of a friend, 
who gave him supper and a bed, and 
kept him for two days ; when the coach 
was ready to return to Paris, Fontaine 
got into it, and thought no more of his 
wife. His friends were surprised to meet 
him so speedily in town again, and upon 
asking him about his reconciliation, he 
replied, with his usual air of simplicity 
and sincerity, that " he had been down 
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to see hb wife, but was told that she was 
at church.** 

He continued in the establishment of 
Mad. de la Sabliere nearly twenty years. 
A day or two after losing this generous 

Satroness, he met his acquaintance, M. 
•Hervart : " My dear Fontaine," said 
that worthy man to him, ** I have heard of 
your misfortune, and was going to propose 
your coming to live with me.*' " I was 
going to you,** answered Fontaine, with 
his usual ndtveti. 

There never was a man who believed 
what was told him so readily and impli- 
citiv, witness his adventure with a captain 
of dragoons named Poignan. This officer 
used tu frequent the country house of 
Fontaine, and was particularly pleased 
with the conversation of his wife, whose 
•society was v6ry agreeable. Poignan 
was neither of an age, humour, nor figure 
to disturb the peace of a husband. How- 
ever, some mischievous wits insinuated to 
Fontaine that all was not right at home, 
and that he was dishonoured, if he did 
not light the captain. Struck with that 
idea, he gets up very early in the morn- 
ing, goes to the nouse of his man, wakens 
him, and bids him dress and follow him. 
Poignan, who knew not what all this 
meant, goes out with him like an obedient 
gentleman as he was: they arrive at a 
remote comer of the city : " I wish to 
fight with you — ^I have been advised to 
it,^* said Fontaine : he explains his rea- 
son in very few words, draws his sword 
without waiting for Poignan*s answer^ 
and puts himself on the defensive. The 
combat is not long : the captain disarms 
him at the first pass : Fontaine is satisfied, 
and Poignan conducts hiiik home, and 
they are reconciled at breakfast. 

l\ was difficult to restrain him sometimes 
when on a jparticular subject. One day 
dining wiUi Moliere and Despreaux, he 
inveighed against the absurdity of making 
performers speak atide what is heard by 
the stage and the whole house. Heated 
with this idea, he would listen to no argu- 
ment. " It cannot be denied,** exclaimed 
Despreaux, in a loud ke;^, *' it cannot be 
denied, that La Fontaine is a rogue, a great 
rogue, a villain, a rascal, &c.** multiplv- 
ing his terms of abuse, and increasing the 
loudness of his voice. Fontaine, without 

Saying any regard to his abuse^ went on 
eclsuming. At last the companv*s roar 
of laughter recalled him to himself. 
" What is this roar of laughter about ?** 
said he. '^ At what ?** said Despreaux, 
•* why at you to be sure : you have not 
heard a word (if the abuse which I have 
been bawling at vour cars, yet you are 
surprised at Uie folly of supposing a per- 
former not to hear what another actor 
whimpers at the opposite side of the stage.** 



Fontaine had a son whom he kept but 
a very short time under his own care. 
At fourteen ye^rs of age, he put him info 
the hands of M. de Harley, who was 
afterwards First President, and recom- 
mended to him his education and his for- 
tune. He went one day to a house where 
his son was, but he <nd not know him : 
he told the company, however, that be 
thought the lad had wit and taste : he was 
then informed he was his son : ** Indeed,** 
said Fontaine^ calmly : <* I am very glad 
of it.** 

He was seen one morning by Madame 
de Bouillon, when on her way to Ver- 
sailles, sitting under a tree by the road- 
ade ; on her return in the evening, there 
was La Fontaine in the same attitude, not- 
withstanding the day had been cold, and 
much rain had fallen t 

Another trait mjiy further serve to shew 
that a man who applies himself to abstruse 
studies, lives, as it were. Out of the world 
that he moves in. Hence those natural 
and inattentive answers whi6h so often 
furnish people of middlin^f talents with 
occasions for ridicuhng genius. Fontaine 
had received an invitation to attend the 
fnneral of a person of his acquaintance. 
He went ; the lapse of a few days had 
auite obliterated the recollection of his 
aeath, and he visited the same house, and 
informed the porter as he went in, that he 
had come to dine with his master : the 
porter, astonished, said that his master 
was dead and buried eight days ago : 
*' God bless me,** replied the poet, ♦* so 
he was, but I did nottnink that it had been 
so long.** 

He was invited once to a dinner at a 
great house, in hopes of his contributing 
to the compan^*s intellectual enjoyment. 
He took the mvitation however at its 
word ; and did so much justice to the 
dinner, that not a syllable could be got' 
out of him. He even rose to go away, 
when he had done eating, and upon being 
asked why he did so, said he had to at- 
tend a sitting of the Academy. ** But it is 
not time,'* said they. ♦* Just so,** said 
the poet, ** but I alwa3rs go soon.** ** But 
M, de la Fontaine,'* returned the guests, 
'* the Academy is only over the way.** 
*' Ah, so it is,** replied he ; ** true, I 
shall take the longest way then.** 

Rabelus, whom Despreaux used to 
call '* Reason in a mask ;** was alwavs 
the idol of Fontaine. He was the only 
author whom he admired without reserve. 
He was one day at Despreaux's house 
with Racine, Boileau, and other persons 
of distingaished merit. There was a 
good deal of discussion about the merits of 
St. Augustine and his works*. Fontaine' 
did not join in the conversation, but kept 
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the most indifferent silence. At last he 
awakened as from a profound sleeps and 
asked of the Ahbi Boileau, if he thought 
St. Augustine had as much wit as Rabc« 
lais ? The Abb€, who seems to have had 
his brother's shrewdness^ looking at him 
from head to foot, said, ** M. de la Fon- 
taine, one of your stockings is wrong 
side outwards,** which was the case. 

Racme tooiL him in the Holy week to a 
Tenebros, and perceiving that tlie office 
seemed long to him, to amuse his mind, 
he gave him a volume of the Bible which 
contained the Prophets. He read the 
prayer of the Jews in Baruch, and not 
b^ng satisfied with merely admiring, he 
sud to Racine, ''Baruch was a fine genius I 
who was he ?'* For several days after- 
wards, when he met an acquaintance in 
the streets, after the ordinary compli- 
ments, he raised hb voice to say, '* Have 
you read Baruch ? He was a great 
genius !*' 

M. Racine, the son of the poet, who 
wrote the memoirs of his great father, 
says of Fontaine, that after having con- 
sumed his fortune, he still preserved his 
disinterestedness. 

He preferred the fables of the ancients 
to his own, which made Fonteneile say, 
" Fontaine is foolish enough to think 
that the ancients had more wit than him-- 
self," a phrase, says La Motte, which 
expresses finely the character of a supe- 
rior genius, who does not know himself, 
for want of examining himself with suffi- 
cient attention. 

When the fables of La Motte appeared, 
it was fashionable in France to despise 
them. One evening, at an entertainment • 
given by the Prince de Vendome, several 
of the nrst critics of the kingdom made 
themselves exceedingly merry at the ex- 
pense of the author. Voltaire happened 
to be present : '* Gentlemen, Tsaid he,} 
I perfectly agree with you. What a dif- 
ference there is between the style of La 
Motte, and the style of La Fontaine ! 
Have you seen the new edition of the lat- 
ter?*' The company answered in the 
negative. " Then vou have not read that 
beautiful Fable of his, which was found 
among the papers of the Duchess of Bou- 
illon." He accordingly repeated it to 
them. Every one present was charmed — 
transported wiUi it. " Here (said he,) is 
the spirit of La Fontaine ; — ^here is nature 
in her sinoplicity. What ncuveti — what 
grace I — Gentlemen, (resumed Voltaire,) 
you will find this Fable among those of 
La Motte.'* Confusion took possession 
of all but Voltaire, who, was happy in 
exposing the folly of these pretended 
judges. 

[To, he Continued,] 



THE LADY OP GOLLERUS. 

' On the shore of Smerwick harbour . 
one fine 8ummer*s morning, just at day 
break, stood Dick Fitzgerdd <' 8hoghi][« 
the dudeen," which may be translate^ 
''smoking his pipe,** The sun wasgra« 
dually rising behind the lofty Brandon, 
the dark sea was getting green m Uie light, 
and the mists clearing away out of the 
valleys, went rolling and curlins like the 
smoke from the corner of Dick's mouth, 

" 'Tis iust the pattern of a pretty morn- 
ing,*' said Dick, taking the pipe from be- 
tween his lips, and looking towards the 
distant ocean, which lay as still and tran- 
quil as a tomb of polished marble. ** Well 
to be sure," cuntinued he, after a pause, 
" *tis mighty lonesome to be talkmg to 
one's self by way of company, and not 
to have another soul to answer one, nothing 
but the child of one*s own voice, the echo, 
I know this, that if I had the luck, or may 
be the misfortune,** said, with a melan- 
choly smile ** to have the woman, it would 
not be this wav with me l-»and -what in 
the wide worlci is a man without a wife 7 
He's no more surely than a bottle without 
a drop of drink in it, or dancing without 
music, oj the left leg of a scissors, or a 
fishing-line without a hook, or any other 
matter that is no-ways complete. Is it not 
so ?*' said Dick Fitzgerald, casting his 
eyes towards a rock upon the strand,which 
though it could not speak, stood up as firm 
and looked as bold as ever Kerry witness 
did. 

But what was his astonishment at behold- 
ing just at the foot of that rock, a beautiful 
young creature combing her hair, whieh 
was of a sea-green colour, and now the 
salt water shinin? on it, appeared, in the 
morning tight, like melted butter upon 
cabbage. 

Dick guessed at once that she was a 
Merrow, although he had never seen one 
before, for he spied the cohuleen driuth, 
or little enchanted cap, which the sea peo- 

f>le use for diving down into the ocean, 
jdng upon the strand, near her ; and he 
had heard, that if once he could possess 
himself of the cap, she would lose the 
power of going away in the water, so he 
seized it with all speed, and she, hearing 
the noise, turned her head about as natursd 
as any Christian. 

Wnen the Merrow saw that her living 
little diving cap was^one, the salt tears, 
— doubly salt, no doubt, from her— came 
trickling down her cheeks, and she began 
a low mouniful cry with just the tender 
voice of anew-born infant, Dick, although 
he knew well enough what she was crying 
for, determined to keep the cohuleen 
driuth, let her cry never so much to . see 
what luck would come out of it. 
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Yet h« cottld iaot help pitying heir, and 
when the dumb thing looked up in his 
face, and her ehedcs all moist wiui tears^ 
'tWas enough to make any one fee^^ let 
alone Dick, who had ever and always like 
mofit of his countrymen^ a mighty tender 
heart of his own. 

** Don*t cry, my darling," said Dick 
Fitzgerald, but the Merrow, like any bold 
chilc^ only cried the more for that. 

D.ok sat himself down by her side, and 
took bold* of her hand, by way of com- 
forting her. 'Twas in no particular an 
ugly hand, only there was a small web |be- 
tween the fingers, as there is in a duck's 
foot, but Hwas as thin and as white as the 
^kin between egg and shell. 

*' What is your name, my darling V 
fays Dick, thinking to make her conver- 
sant with him, but he got no answer, and 
he was certain, sure now, ^ther that she 
could not speak, or did not understand 
him, he therefore squeezed her hand in 
his, as the only way he had of talking to 
her. It*s the universal language ; and 
there's not a woman in the world be die 
fish or lady, that does not understand 
it. 

TheMerrow did not seem much dis- 
pleased at this mode of conversation ; and^ 
making^ an end of her whining all at once, 
— " Man," says she, looking up in Dick 
Fitzgerald's face, " Man, will you eat 
me?" 

'^ By all the red petticoats, and check 
aprons between Dingle and Tralee,'* /cried 
Dick, jumpiuff up in amazement, '^I'd as 
soon eat myself, my jewel I Is it I eat you 
my pet ?-^Now 'twas some ugly looking 
thief of a fish put that notion in your own 
pretty head, with the nice green hair 
down upon it, that is so cleanly combed 
out this morning I" 

" Man," said the Merrow, what will 
you do with me, if you won't eat me ?" 

Dick's thoughts were running on a wife, 
he saw, at the first glimpse, that she was 
handsome ; but since she spoke, and 
spoke too like any real woman, he was 
fairly in love with her. ^was the neat 
way she c^led him man, &at settled the 
matter entirely. 

" Fish," says Dick, trying to speak to 
her aflei her own short fashion, *' fish," 
says he, " heire's my word, fresh and 
fasting, for you this blessed morning, that 
I'U make you mistress Fitzgerald before 
all ihe world, and that's what I'll do.'* 

** Never say the word twice," says she, 
** I am ready and wilting to be yours 
Mister Fitzgerald, but stop if you please^ 
till I twist up my hair." 

It was sometime before she had settled 
H entirely to her liking ; for she guessed 
I Mippofie^ that she was going among 



strangeis, where stie ^ould be looked iit, 
-^^henthat was done, theA^errow put the 
coiiib in her pocket, and then bent down 
^er head and whispered some words to 
the water that was close at the foot of the 
rock. 

Dick sawthe murmur of the words upon 
the top of the sea, going towards the wide 
ocean, just like a breath of wind ripling 
klong, and says he^ in the greatest won- 
der, ** Is it speaking, you are, my dar- 
ling to the salt water ?'* 

'* It's nothing else," says she quite care 
lessly, ** I'm just sending word home to 
my father, not to be waitmg breakfast for 
me ; just to keep him from being uneasy 
in lus mind." 

*' And who is your father, my dack," 
says Dick. 

** What I" said the Merrow, ** did you 
never hear of my father ? he is the King 
,of the waves to be sure !" 

'* And yourself then, is a real King's 
daughter f said Dick, opening his two 
ej^es to take a full and true survey of his 
wife that was to be. 

" Oh, I'm nothing else but a made 
man with you^ and a filing your father ; 
— to.be sure he has all the money that's 
down in the bottom of the sea i" 

** Money," repeated the Merrow, 
** what's money ?" 

** 'Tis no bad thin^ to have when one 
wants it," replied Dick, '' and miay be 
now the fishes have the understanding to 
bring U[i whatever ybu bid them." 

'* Oh yes," said the Merrow^ " tbey 
bring me what t want." 

" To speak the truth then, "said IMck, 
•* 'tis a straw bed I ^ave at home before 
you, and that I'm thinking, is no- ways 
fitting for a king's daughter, so if 'twomd 
not be displeasing to you just to mention, 
a nice feather hsd, with a pair of new 
blankets, — but what am I talking about ? 
may be you have not such things as beds 
down under the water T" 

** By all means," said she, ^' Mr.F^ti- 
gerald-— plenty of beds At your service. 
I've fourteen oyster beds of my own, not 
to mention one just planting for the rear- 
ing of young ones." 

" You have," says Dick, sci^tching 
his head and looki^ga little puzlBled. *' 'Ti4 
a feather bed I was speaking of-^but 
clearly, your's is the very cut of a decent 
plan, to nave bed, and supper so handy to 
each other> that a person when they*d 
have the one, need never a^ for the 
other." 

However, bed or no bed, n^oney or ih 
money, Dick Fitzgerald defermhied to 
marry the Merrow, and the Merrow had 
given her consent. . Away they went, 
therefore^ acrosi tbeStoanif ftom Golkmi 
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to BaJlhirnnAi^, Where Father fltv^bbdn 
happened to be thtft morning. 

« There are two words to this bargain^ 
Dick Fitxgeraid," said his reverem^ look- 
ing mighty glum. "And is it a fishy woman 
you'd marry T — the Lord preserv^j us ! — 
Send the scaly creature home to her own 
people^ that's my advice to you, where- 
ever she came from." 

Dick had the cohuUen driuth in his 
hand, and was about to give it back to the 
Merrow, who looked covetously at it, but 
hethooj^ for a moment, and. then, says 

^ Please your Reverence, she's a king's 
daughter." 

" If she was the daughter of fifty kings," 
said Father Fitigibbon, " I tell you, you 
can't marry her, she being a fish." 

" Please your Reverence," sud Dick 
again, in an under tone, "•' she's as mild 
and beautiful as the moon." 

"If she was as mild and as beautiful 
as the sun, moon, and stars, all put toge- 
ther, I tell you, Dick Fitzgerald," said 
the Priest, stamping his right foot, " you 
can't marry her, she being a fish !" 

'* But she has all the gold that's down 
in the sea only for the a^ng, and I'm a 
made man if I marry her ; and," said Dick 
looking lip slily, *•* I can make it worth 
any one's while to do the job." 

**0h'. that alters the case entirely," 
replied the Priest, " why there's some 
reason now in what you say, why didn't 
you tell me this before ?— marry her by 
all means, if she was ten times a fish. 
Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad times, and I may as well have 
the hansel of it ks another, that may be 
would nbt take half the pains in counsel- 
ling you that I have done." 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick 
Fitzgerald to thfe Merrow, and like any 
loving couple they returned to Gol- 
lerus, well pleased with each other. 
Every thing prospered with "Dick— he was 
at the sunny side of the world': the Mer- 
row made tne best of wives, and they lived 
together in'the greatest contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering 
where she had been brought up, how she 
would busy herself about the house, and 
how well she nursed the children ; for, at 
the end of three years, there were as many 
young Fitzgeralds — two boys and a 
girl. 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and 
so he might ha^^e continued to the end of 
his days, if he had only the sense to take 
proper care of what he had got ; many 
another man, however, beside Dick, has 
not had wit enough to do that. 

One day when Dick was obliged to eo 
to Tralee, he left the wife minding the 



children at home, titer hhn, and thfaikin^ 
she had plenty to do without disturbing 
his fishing tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone, than Mn. 
Fitzgerald set about cleaning up the house 
and chancing to pull down a fishing net, 
what should she find behind it in a hole 
in the wall, but her cohuleen driulh. 

She took it out and looked at it, and 
then shie thought of her father the king, 
and heir mother the queen, and her bro- 
thers and sisters, and she felt a longing to 
go back to them. 

She sat down on a little stool, and 
thought over the happy days she had 
spent under the sea; then she looked 
at her children, and thought on the love 
and affection of poor Dick, and how it 
would break his heart to lose her. 
** But," says she, " he wont lose me en- 
tirely, for I'll come back to him again ; 
and who can blame me for going to see 
my father and my mother, uter bemg so 
long away from them." 

She got up and went towards the door, 
but came back again to look once more 
at the child that was sleeping in the era- 
die. She kissed it gently, and as she 
kissed it, a tear trembled for an instant in 
her eye, and then fell on its rosy cheek. 
She wiped away the tear, and turning to 
the eldest little girl, told her to take good 
care of her brothers, and to be a §|ood 
child herself, until she came back. The 
Merrow then went down to the strand. 
The sea was lying calm and smooth, just 
heaving and glittering in the sun, and she 
thought she heard a faint sweet singing, 
invitmg her to come down. All her old 
ideas and feelings came floating over her 
mmd, Dick and her children were at the 
instant forgotten, and placing the cohuleen 
driuth on her head, me plunged in. 

Dick came home in tne evening, and 
missing his wife, he asked Kathelin, his 
little girl, what had become of her mo- 
ther, but she could not tell him. He 
then inauired of the neighbours, and he 
learnt that she was seen goin^ towards 
the strand with a strange looking thing 
like a cocked hat in her hand. He re- 
turned tu his cabin in search for the 
cohuleen driuth. It was gone, and the 
truth now flashed upon him. 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald 
wait expecting the return of his wife, but 
he never saw her more. Dick never mar- 
ried again, always thinking that the 
Merrow would sooner or later return to 
him, and nothing could ever persuade 
him but that her father the king kept her 
below by main force ; ** For." said 
Dick, ** she surely would not of^ herself 
give up her husband and her children." 
While she v(^ with hhn, ^e was ■% 
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rood wife in . every respect, that to this 
day she is spoken of in the tradition of the 
country, as the pattern for one^ under the 
name of THE LADY OF GOLLERUS. 
— Fodry Legendi and Traditioni. 

TO MABT ON OUR BRIDAL IfOBNINO. 

If ary I yet the mora it yonog. 

Her dew is on the flower. 
And the early lark, aa he sails along. 

Hails the balmy hour. 
Sweeter far her heraldry 

Tells to thee and me, Mary ! 
Than the nearing banquets revelry. 

Propitious, tho' it be, Mary I 

Ere the dnggard, Lnznry, 

Reclnse from morn's domain. 
Of solitude the nursery, 

luvolres us to her fane : 
- Arms entwined, a heart that glows 

In unison with thine, Mary I 
We'll rove where first thy cherished vows 

Commingled sweet with mine, Mary! 

Time, our tardy pilot, now 

Descries the bourne of bliss. 
The urdiin god unl>ends his bow. 

But dwells in Hymen's kiss* 
Bright as yon orb in the cloudiest sky. 

Our loving course lias run, Mary ! 
Bright as the light of thy lucid eye. 

It shall end, when life is done, Mary I 

Say why peeps in thine eye that tear, 

Vieing with morning dew. 
Flows it for' those in thy hearts test dear, 

Tlian I, who are not more true ) 
Oh 1 let thy smiles exstatic mien. 

Exile the bUgfat away, Mary I 
Nor let it more in those ort>s be seen. 

To mar their native ray, Mary I 

Could guile its heartless tenure hold, 

• In seraph angels mind. 

Could vows like thine to me be cold, 

Ere I with thee combined. 
Didst thou not look as now thou dost. 

In silent truth arrayed, Mary 1 
I'd ask if I was loved the moat. 

Or, was thy love decayed, Maiy } 

I'd render up all earthly hope 

Of happiness, and thee. 
Ere I would see thee coldly droop. 

In faded love, to me : 
I*d charge thee banish memory, 

I'd bid thee go thy way, Mary I 
And love, where not th' ungenial sigh. 

Could lover's hearts betray, Mary } 

I fear it not, I know the tear 

That glistens still resplendent, 
Inhabited not the realms of care. 
But of joy, as itself transcendent. 
. Wend thy way thou slothful sun. 
The moon, the moon, for me, Mary I 
She is the light, by Fairies spun, 
For lovers like me and thee, Mary ! 

W. MORLET. 



Ba^ty and boaonrs to sobm may belonfft 
Some the bright sunshine of g^ory auy 
prove; 

I'd be a poetess gifted with song. 
Waking the echote to music and lore. 

I'd have a dear little isle of my own. 

Free from the blights and the tempests of 
Ufe } 
Love In the midst should establish his throne 

Splendent with hope and with luppincaa • 
rife. 
I would leave beauty and honours alone. 

Beauty and honours bat lead us to strife :— 
I'd be a poetess placed on a throne. 

Splendent with hope and happlneia rife« 

Far firom the world, from its joys and iti fears, 
Thus would I live in my own little isle j 

And if the summer^rose w<dce amid teara. 
Zephyr shoold kiss them sway with a amile. 

Wealth her proivi palaces vainly uprears. 
Splendour and wealth seldom come without 
guile J— 

I'd be a poetess, deeming such tears 

■ Lift's richest dowry, so love wept the while, 
LaBeUejUgemUee, 



I'D BE A POETESS. 

BT H. BRANORBTH, JITIT. 

Author of Field Flowers, ^e. 

I d be a poetess gifted with song. 

Ranging the valley, the hill, and the grove ; 
And as I wandered the woodlands among. 

Waking the echoes to music and love. 



GIPSIES. 
(a sylvan sketch.) 

What a singular and solitary life these 
Gipsies lead ! How uncultiv^ated and 
antisocial they are ! And to what volun- 
tary hardships they are exposed ! Like 
bees, they have their monarchs, like bees 
they haunt the fields, but their princely 
usages are opposed to real good, and are 
oppositely different to the \irtuous in- 
sects of honey and wing. It is a vulgar 
and mistaken notion that Gipsies live on 
animals which die naturally, and are 
supported by the means of begging ; they 
are adepts in cunning which can pene- 
trate more cultivated and susceptible 
minds. The manner by which they dress 
their food is peculiar ; and it being cover- 
ed with wood-smoke is unsavoury to 
delicate taste ; yet, had a Gipsy's dish 
been taken to the dinner table of the 
translator of Homer> he, being fond of 
unseasonable ragouts^ m'ghthave immor- 
talized it in song. Neither Mrs. Glass, 
nor the hostess of the Cleikum, has dis- 
serted on the culinary process of the 
Gipsy tribes, and it would puzzle Ude 
himself to define the precise mode of 
dressing a snared hare, or pheasant, over 
hissing greenwood and white a;^es. 
What an epicurean loss is this to the 
apes of fashion. To those who have no 
appetite for common food, and can eat 
nothing in season. But a higher treat 
than this remains for the Londoner, — to 
him, a peep into a Gipsy's Camp is pro- 
digiouslly romantic ! — ^A jaunt to Norwood 
or the Green Lanes, in a summer's dav, 
is one of the most superlative luxuries, he 
and his weekly co.ifined lady can etijuy ; 
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and especially so, when drawn into the 
illusive circle of the Sybil*s charm To 
such a pair of enthusiasts^ there is some- 
thing reUshable, moreover, in being dri 
ven under the e^reen branches, when the 
blast rises suddenly, and a storm falls 
irresistably to the parched ground ; and, 
if not too frightened for reflecting, they 
might compans the calm with pleasure, 
the storm with life's trials, and the chan- 
ging atmosphere with . the variable tem- 
perament of passion. But a country fair 
IS the true element of a Gipsy. Not to 
mention its adjacency to farm-yards, 
hen-roosts, and credulity. Like the 
fruit-sellers in town, Gipsies take their 
appointed station accordingly as they are 
qualified. One of them exercises his 
skill in gymnastic sport, and profits by it. 
Another entertains ths dancing couples 
up and down the ' Rent Feast Room,' 
with the violin, at the village inn. A 
third solicits the credulous to dip in the 
lucky baff . A fourth sits under tne eaves 
of a thatched • shed, half concealed from 
public recognisance, and with her dark 
oright eyes draws the admiring youth : 
her tongue moves too with rapid charm, 
and her thousand wild black curls, in- 
crease her attractiveness, till she crosses 
his palm with silver, and tells him all his 
thoughts of love and beauty. Like many 
of their betters, Gipsies are pick-pockets. 
Like painters, they live by art ; yet, not 
like painters, their art supports them. 
But of what use are Gipsies to society ? 
This question might apply to three-fourths 
of mankind. If our actions tend not to 
increase the stock of human happiness, of 
whatever, our tribe or kindred,- we live in 
vain, P. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR 

** I can never forget the impression I 
received when I first visited Westminster- 
hall : the high antiquity of the building ; 
the solemn purposes to which it was de- 
voted ; the imposing reality of all upon 
which a youthful imagination had long 
and fondfy dwelt ; the presence of men, 
whose names had gone torlh to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and with which I 
had been familiar in another hemisphere ; 
even the antiquated but yet appropriate 
costume of the judges : and no whit less 
their strange and unmodernized appella- 
tions, (they would have fitly graced the 
Year-book)) created and sustained the 
delusion that, in despite of reason, carried 
me back to far distant times, and to things 
which I had deemed obliterated from the 
mmds, and wholly withdrawn from the 



affections of living men. Those whom I 
beheld seemed separate and distinct from 
all I had witnessed but the moment before 
— as Irvine's fine and wilderness-adapted 
countenance and figuie from the red- 
waistcoated and Manchester-clothed be- 
ings who sit beneath him. I looked with 
curiosity, first at them, then at the wooden 
prototypes above, to see which would first 
give signs of life : they were to me rever- 
end creatures of another element ; patri- 
archal images ; beings who had survived 
long centuries, and, when one prepared 
to ^ak, verily I expected to have heard 
some version of good old Norman French 
flow from his tongue. Then tlieir very 
names were (as I said, and as the Ameri- 
cans would say,) awful. There was Sir 
Nash Grose— Jiow it grated on the ear ! I 
remember shuddering simultaneously and 
sympathetically with himself as I hes^ 
that name, and listened to him, while, in 
tremulous and broken accents, he pro- 
nounced the doom of an offender of tiiose 
days who stood there in his later genera- 
tion before him ; his pale and deeply fur- 
rowed countenance, and white overhang- 
ing eyebrows were themselves a study for 
the character of Lear. Sir Soulden Law- 
rence — he seemed of the times of Run- 
ny mede, at the least ; bold, bluff, and 
spirited. Sir Giles Rooke; — old John 
Heath — his palsied head for ever shaking 
beneath the weight of years ; decrepid to 
very childishness in appearance, but of 
sound and wholesome, and vigorous intel 
lecU Sir Beaumont Hotham, and Sir 
James Mansfield : — and then there were 
Sir Simon Le Blanc and Sir Allan Chara- 
bre. The last two were Normandy agamst 
the world. I should have so liked, I 
thought, to talk something with them of 
William Rufus : — even to get hold of 
some reminiscences — some tale of scandal 
of the Virgin Queen, would have been a 
treat; and there were others whom I 
would fain recollect, but human memory 
must not be taxed above its strength. It 
seems as if it strove for existence beyond 
its birth, in calling to mind such images ; 
and that one must go " beyond the me- 
mory of man," even to the reign of Ri 
chard (in le^al phraseology) to supply the 
defect. All things about thehi, too, were 
then in keeping with the staid and sober 
dignity — the venerable bearing— the high 
and cold reserve of those, the judges of 
the land: there was all the submission, 
deference, and respect that ever Carthu- 
sian evinced to Dr. Raine, in the conduct 
of the members of the bar towards them ; 
and it seemed . hardly a legal fiction tfiat 
they were '' before the King himself at 
W^estminster.** Judges were, not the 
shuttlecocks they have since been ; they 
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were permanent, so 1kr as inortaHtyper- 
mitted, and bad grown otd in office; 
thisir wif 8 seemed rather to have been 
blanched by years than by Barker's att, 
and all they did Corresponded with iheir 
age, thdr rank, and station. One of' theMk 
would as soon haVe advened to the i;om- 
parative merits of pngilism, as he would 
have speculated npon the less offensive 
d^rees of assassmation, or thdught of 
reni^ng the Lord Mayor's annukl feast, 
(llien too, by the way, the civic chiefs 
were quite another thing. There was Sir 
Brooke Wktsoo and bis wooden leg, his 
large wealth originally derived from half 
a barrel of moiasses^ven him in charity ; 
his pompous invitaUon, " Ybu will do 
me an honour. Sir, I trust at four ;" and 
his high veneration for Royalty, for Roy* 
alty itself was partictdarly partial to him. 
Then there was Sir William Suunes, who, 
as he handled the fish trowel in his mayor- 
alty, would entertain the princely ear with 
the tale of his having carried a hod and 
held a trowel ; and Sir Wstkin Lewes, 
once the pr >ud and wealthy, but then 
poverty-stricken and in need — he lived 
and died in a chancery suit ! Ask Sir 
William of the rest, I have no time, and 
he can tell yon all about them.) But to 
our history^-Edward Lord Ellenborongh, 
or old Thurlow, would h^ve annihilated 
the utter barrister who might have dared 
to remark on an involuntary yawn, and 
hold long discourses to the public, of his 
feeHnes, and sensibility, and irritability, 
and all other biliitf, but his capability. 
A king's counsel would no more have 
ventur^ to have cast aside his wig in the 

Eresence of the Bench, than he would 
ave chosen to have been sent to the 
Bench itself. I scarcely tMdk the judges 
of those days would have survived that 
shock. Erddne certainly once dared to 
raise his voice against his ancient master 
BnUer : but all well-thinking men deemed 
the act scarcely inferior to parricide itself ; 
and then the mercurial barrister was duly 
qualified as mad. Even that denizen 
corporation of a court of justice, the 
jury, were then really " good men and 
true," such as England could furnish in 
her better days. They were men of sub- 
stance and or gravity, without undue pre- 
tension ; and they knew their place : 
there was then no smiliil^, and smirking 
and nodding between them and the coif. 
(To be continued.) 

THE STRANGER. 

Weep not for the flower, that shall droop In 

the vale, 
Where ita wild youth was norsedby the wan* 

deringgalej 



Too soon ehtil the wind, kitt the beauty it 

Qi^rsed, 
Ere the young bad of life to maturity burst. 

The world has cold winds that ^fi 'canker the 

heart; 
And wither the breast, e'er the light blush de- 

Tiiough the sweetest geia dtWells there x- 

fountain of tears, 
Whtdi flows, when the grief ct another ^»- 

pears! 

Tlicn wound not the heari, 'Us the floWer of 

the wild. 
Where the sephyrs hfcve daneed, and tiie m- 

beams hare smiled } 
One word of unkindness, may seer the gay 

leaf! 
And why should delight wear the bbck mask 

of grief. 

And mock not the stranger in poverty's weeds. 

For the heart once hath smiled, which in pe- 
nury bleeds ; 

And the lip which now quivers, once wdke the 
. Ughtsigh 

From beauties fair breast s and the tear from 
her eye. 

Be hath wandered, and totl'df to beMU fht 

dear strands 
Be bath sought for the white shore of liberty's 

Should the soil (tf bis hope ndke the fiiJ^er 2JSr 
scorn ; 

Ht will slnlK to the grave, broken-hearted- 
forlorn I 

There is a bright star l!hat looks dov^ HUm 

charity's honie ^ 
Shall smile o'er the turt of thy last chlUy tomb , 
Should you raise the fallen heart in iu denrt 

of grief : 
Then the cold wind shall pass from'the com- 

fbrt^d leiif . W. 



THE TRTSTINO PLAOS. 

We met not in the sjrlvsn scene 

Where lovers winh to meet. 
Where skies are bright, and woods are green 

And opening blossoms sweet; 
But in the city's busy (Hn, 

Where Uammon holds his reign. 
Sweet Intercourse we 40ughirto win 

Mid tralBftc, toil, and gain | 
Above us was a murky sky. 

Around, a crowded space, 
Tet dear, my love, to thee and me. 

Was this— onr Trysting place. 

We dwelt not on the linnets note. 

Or skylark's warbling lay ; 
We heard not murmuring sephyrs float 

Upon the dewy spray j 
But soundi* of discord met our ear. 

The taunt but ill represt. 
The miser's cold and cautious sneer. 

The spendthrift's reckless Jest ; 
Yet while we heard each other's tono. 

And Tlew'd each othtr's face, 
We ficem'd seqaesta''d and alone 

In this— our Trysting Place. 

They err who say love only dwells 
'Mid sunshine, light, and flowersi 

Alike to him are fioomy cells. 
Or gay and smiling bowers i 
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Loyt trMfin not on iiiceoMtt thiafo 

Hit sw«cc and magic art* 
No oatirard shrine arrests his wings. 

His home Is in the bean i 
And, dearest, hetrts like thine tod mfttt 

With rapture jBust retrace* 
Bow pt'ten tove has deign d to shine 

On this— oar Trysting Place. Hew Month^, 



GBlflOS. 
Capacity without auy ri^wt^ ttgnifies 
nothings great views without capacity 
siffuify but little^ and keep men in a ffLais 
of mediocrity. 



OR^ 

Pithif Remarks and Maxima, eoUeeted 
from various Sources, 



COURTIERS 

Behave to kiogs with regard to iheir 
imderstaiidinp^ as Gypsies do to their 
children, which they cripple and dis%ure, 
hi order to render them tit objects of cha- 
rity, and to promote their trade of beg- 
ging. . 

DEFINITION. 

Men in general fall into an error in 
reasoning, by mistaking a description of 
things for a dieftnition of them. It is widi 
ereat difficulty we attain to the faculty of 
defining ; as we perceive in reading Aris- 
totle's definition of man and the soul. 



AVARICE. 

Men are not determined among them- 
selves on the definition of avarice. The 
prodigal sees it even in the generous man, 
and me avaricious one calls generosity 
extravagance. — 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

How much it would conduce to our 
happiness to be select in our books and in 
our friends^ to choose each more for their 
good sense than their knowledge, more 
for their being Christians than Philoso- 
phers, to be contented with a small but 
certam income, to have no master, and 
few servants, to be without ambition, 
envy, avarice, or a law-suit ; to preserve 
our health by exercise inst^ of medi- 
cines, to adhere to our religious opinions, 
to love and hate only on just grounds, to 
let the pleasures of hfe pass by us without 
a murmur, and to wait with confidence 
for an eternal home hereafter. 

coinrENTMBitT 
Is the tinae philosophers stone. The 
poor are rich that have it, and the rich 
arepoorwithontit. 

kEA30N. 

Reason reauires culture to expai^d it. 
It resembles the fire concealed in the flint, 
which only shews itself when struck with 
the steel 



THE PANOBAHA— A NEW SIGN. 

A country btunokin, once tiding to town, 
Heard one of the passengers say 

To the Jehu whodrote them, ** you'll perhaps 
put nie down 
At the Panorama, His all in your way.** 

Hod^ thoiight 'twas the stgn of some fkr 

noted inn, 
. And <teclaimed with a wbndroor clamonr, 
** I'se heiird that in Lunnun they're famous 
for gin, 
Well have some at the Pan or Hammer,** 
B. JARMAN 



A tJHAPTER ON HAIR AND 
BEARDS. 

* Ood, when be give me strength, to show 

withal 
How 8li|^ the gift was, hung it on my ^air,' 
Samton Agonisteu 

Abulfbda, the Arabian Historian, 
relates, in his memoirs of SalaiKin, that, 
when the Franks were rapidly acquiring 
the upper hand in £g>J>t. the Caliph, in 
his terror, implored l&ltau Muraddin^s 
aid, and accompanied his earnest entreaty 
by the homage of his wives' abscinded 
locks. An inquiry into this passage, 
which has proved a Gordian knot to more 
than one learned cranium, will afford a 
more amusing occupation than Wduld, at 
first sight, appear, < to square with the 
occasion.* 

From remotest antiquity, the hair of the 
head and chin has been cherished with a 
degree of respect, bordering, among Eas- 
tern nations, upon positive veneration; 
nor has - even Jew, Turk, or Russian, in 
onr own days, departed from the predilec- 
tion of their forefathers for this once re- 
verenced adornment of the * human face 
divine.* We are informed by Pocock, 
that, when the Egyptians permitted their 
slaves to wear bearas, the mere permission 
denoted that they were re tored to freedom. 
A greater insult or disgrace could not be 
offered to a person, than to deprive him of 
his beard. The loss, indeed, of the hair, 
either of the iiead or chin, was of itself 
sjmibolical of vassalage ; and we may 
judge of the excess of idolatry, to which 
this prejudice in favour of the loci and 
beard was carried ui ancient times^ by the 
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supematufal potency, which Samson as- 
cribed to his nair. 

The Greeks, it is true, were accustomed 
to clip their locks, and, , in general, did 
not allow them to descend below the 
shoulder ; yet, that it miffht not, on this 
account, be inferred, that Uiey were bond- 
men, they scrupulously sacrificed the first 
rape of those locks to some favourite 
deity. The haughtier Greek, however, 
prided himself on sufl^ering his hair to 
grow at full length and flow in copious 
tresses, down to his waist or elbows, aud 
delighted in having it said of him, not that 
f he was ' polished,* but that he * wore long 
hair.' The reverse of this custom prevailed 
among the earlier Christians, who consi- 
dered it a proof of humilitv to have their 
heads shaved, precisely after the fashion 
of the Thracian slaves, whose distinguish- 
ing mark was a bald pate, with a tuft of 
air on the crown of it. It is more than pro- 
bable that the tonsure of monachlsm arose 
out of this practice. 

The hair was equally a token of free- 
dom among the Arabians. Combatants, 
releasing their prisoners without ransom, 
cut off a lock from their brows, and care- 
fully preserved it in their drinking-cups, 
as a proof that it bad stood in their power, 
either to slay their captives, or retain them 
as slaves. It was also customary, at the 
celebration of the baptismal ceremony, to 
present the sponsor with a locket of the 
infant Christian's hair, as a sign that he 
was consigned to the care and protection 
of the party responsible for his nurture in 
die true faith. From this custom sprung 
the ceremony of cutting off the hair, 
which the Greek Church ordains to be 
celebrated on the eiffhth day after bap- 
tism, and the Latin Church equally admit- 
ted among its rites in earlier times. Not 
sliould it be forgotten, that among the 
various modes of adoption, formerly prac- 
tised, one of them consisted in sliaving a 
<.h:ld*s nead ; m proof of this, it is recor- 
ded, that when Charles Martel, the French 
major-domo, sent his son, Pepin, to Luit- 
prand, king of Lombard;^, he entreated 
nim to cut off his hair, or in other words, 
to adopt him as his child. 

At a later period, we find Bormund, 
prince of Antioch, when taken prisoner 
by the infidels, sending a confidential 
message to Baldwin, subseanentlv king 
of Jerusalem, with .a lock of his {lair in 
token of his captivity ; and, on another 
occasion, — ^that of the Saxon's breakmg 
out into rebellion against Clothaire of 
France, and defeating Dagobert, his son, 
in Holland, — ^the latter despatched one of 
his suiit, with a lock of his hair, requuing 
instant succour from his parent. 

Surely, enough has now been adduced 



to show tnat, when Saladio, who deemea 
himself the mightiest of all earthly poten- 
tates, sent the locks of his wives to'Murad- 
dm, he meant to intimate that he. was 
reduced to the . last extremity, and appre- 
hensive of seeing those, who constituted 
his dearest treasure upon earth, dragged 
into foreign sUvery. 

Before we take leave of the reader, we 
will fflean for his amusement an interest- 
ing fact or two, not unconnected with 
these topics, from the annals of onr Gallic 
neighbours, the lords of taste and fadiion 
in a semi-refined age. 

Of old, a lengthy beard not only distin- 
guished a native of Gaul, from the inha- 
bitants of the various countries his prowess 
had subdued ; but was esteemed a badge 
of honour, every youngster, ift conse- 
quence, felt himself bound to bestow a 
more than common care on the first shoots 
of his chin and lower lip. Towards the 
end of the eleventh century, however, 
William, Archbishop of Rouen, thought 
proper to declare war against Ion? hair 
and beards, and carried his ho^mty to 
such a pitch, as to prevail upon a Council, 
held in 1096, to issue a decretal, that all 
such as irreligiously persevered in weanng 
their hair long, should for ever be exclu- 
ded the pale of the Christian Church, as 
well as the benefit of being prayed out of 
purgatory after their decease. Custom, 
however, is second nature, and the laity 
refused to be shorn by the clergy. Zealous 
and gallant defenders arrayed themselves 
on the side of the * bearded party,* and 
such was the fury with which the point 
was contested, that either side could ooast 
a number of victims in its own good cause. 
But the most melancholy conseqiience 
arising out of this broil • was Lewis the 
Seventh's permitting his beard to be ab- 
scinded, and becoming thereby so despi- 
cable an object in the eyes of his consort, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, tnat his days were 
not only bereaved of all domestic peace, 
but he was at last obliged to divorce him- 
self from her. Within a period of six 
week's time, she became the wife of 
Henry, Duke of Normandy, and suhse- 

auenUy King of England, who received 
le provinces of Poitou and Guyenne, as 
her marriage portion. From so trivial a 
cause as this, may be said to have arisen 
that succession of wars, which desolated 
France for a ^ace of three hundred years 
afterwards. Three millions of Frenchmen 
lost their lives, because an archbishop 
chose to denounce the use of beards, a king 
allowed himself to be shaved, and a queen 
consort considered him a contemptible 
puppy, from the moment he attempted to 
salute her cheek with a smooth chin. 
In the course of time, beards went out 
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of fashion, and remained in banishment, 
until Francis the First restored them to 
their quondam dignity ; their cousins ger- 
man, the ringlets and long tresses, how^ 
ever, had continued to maintain their re- 
putation, until that monarch, meeting 
accidentally with a blow upon his head, 
was compelled to undergo the operatidn 
of the tonsure, and, in oraer that ne might 
divest himself of the appearance of a monk 
touk iounediate care to promote the growth 
of his hitherto beardless chin. From this 
moment,, every dandjr about the court 
decorated his phiz with a long beard, 
whilst the jurisconsult and ecclesiastic con- 
tinued to strut in beardless gravity. Da- 
ting from the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
human ingenuity was actively engaged 
in devising perpetual variations in the 
form and cut of the beard. Some wore 
it round, other) in the fashion of a fan, 
some in ringlets, and others of a long, 
narrow, pointed shape, like a cat's tail ; 
it was tended day and night ; perfumed, 
anointed, and deposited in a bag, when 
the owner sought his pillow. Ita ultimate 
fate merged into the retention of a dimmu- 
tive tuft below the under lip, and the 
. creation of an upper beard — the renowned 
mustachio. — The AthentBum. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XIV.) 

HOKE DAT OR TIDB FESTIVAL^ 

Among the ancient annual customs held 
mthis country by our ancestors, that of 
Hoke-day, Hock-day, or Hock Tuesday, 
was conspicuous, it took place on the 
fifteenth cuty, or the second Tuesday afiter 
Easter, and was a solemn festival cele- 
brated for many ages i^ England to com- 
memorate according to tradition, the great 
slaughter of the Danes under Ethelred, in 
the year 1002, they having been during 
4he tune that monarch held sway, almost 
all destroyed in one day in different parts 
of the Kingdom, and that principally by 
women, but this traditional account can^ 
not be relied on because that event took 
place on the feast of St. Brice, in the 
month of November. Another and more 
reasonable opinion is, that the institution 
-celebrated the final extinction of the 
Danish power by the death of Haidicanute 
on thd sixth day before the ides of June, 
1042. I^ the origin have arisen from 
what circumstance it may, the festival is 
still kept up in many counties, the women 
bdng ue principal and busiest actors in 
the mirthful scene, the^ stopping all pas- 
sengers with roped and chams, and exac- 
ting some small matter from them to spend 



in eonviality. This day, was verv remark- 
able in former times, insomuch as to be 
used on the same footing with Michaelmas, 
for a general term or time of account. 
We find leases without date reserving so 
much rent payable ad duos anni termi' 
not, 8cU cut U hoke day, and adfe$tvm 
sancti Michaelit, In the accounts of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, there is yearly 
an allowance promtdieribus Hocianit' 
but, of some manors of theirs in Hamp- 
shire, where the men hock the women on 
Mondays, and the women hock them on 
Tuesdays. The meaning of it is, that on 
that day the women in merriment inter- 
cept the way with ropes, and pulled pas- 
seneers to them, desiring something to be 
laidout for pious uses. 

SIN6ULAB CUSTOM AT BBARN. 

FoRMBRLT in Beam, a province of 
Prance, a singular custom prevailed, when 
the wife was brought to bed, the womah 
when sufficiently recovered, arose, and the 
husband succeeded to her place, and to 
all the ceremonies attending that situation. 
It has been supposed that the people of 
Beam received this custom froni the Spa- 
niards, of whom Strabo m his third book 
of Geo^phy relates anmilar usagfe. The 
same ridiculous farce was acted^ among 
the Tibareni, a people of Tfaemisc3nra, in 
Cappadocia, according to Nymphodoms, 
in his admirable Schmia on AppoUonius 
Ehodius, book 11, and among the Tar- 
tars, as is related by Marco Paolo, the 
Venetian in lus voyages, bookll, ch.4I. 



THE NEW NATIONAL RBPOSITORT. 

A number of workmen are busily em- 
ployed in preparing the upper part of the 
King's Mews, at Charing Cross, which 
has been liberally assigned for the first 
exhibition, ^which wfll be opened for 
public inspection in the ensuing May,) of 
our national productions in the various 
departments of the arts, mechanics, and 
manufactures, upon a plan similar tothU 
of the Exhibition of National Inckistry; 
which takes place annually at Paris.-u- 
This country b greatly indebted to the 
Hon. A^ Ellis, for patronizing and 
carrying mto effect so highly lau£b1e a 
design. It is to be regretted that such an 
annual display as that which is about to 
be commenced in thb kingdom, ISsa never 
taken place before, as it is eminently cal- 
culated to be productive of the most 
beneficial results to the manufacturers of 
this great commercial nation. 
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MspicnfB. 
** Professor DeJpech, of Montpdier, 
userts that six thousand soldiers, afflicted 
with the kch, were cured in a few days, 
f^ hy washing their bodies twice a day, 
ftfst With soap and water, and afterwards 
with a solution of the suluhuret of potass, 
(about four drachms of the bulphuret to a 
pint pf distilled or fredi rose water). *^— 
Tlie Professor also states, that he has 
tiiscovered by comparatire trials, made in 
the hospital at Mohtpelier, that olive oil, 
rubbed over the skm, will* as ^eedily 
cure those labouring under the disease, 
i» the most sdphureous preparations in 
rommoB use. He ^ys that one hundred 
fldldiers were entir^y cured in an ayera^ 
period of seventeen days, by this treat- 
ment." — New Monthly. 

HBCHANICAL HAND. 

An artificial hand has been made by 
Mr. John Veith, dentist of Edinbur^, 
which is constructed so 98 to effectually 
answer the most necessarv purposes : the 
jt^nts of the thumb ana fingers are all 
isomplete ; and besides being able to ma- 
nage a \mte and fork witb ease, the per- 
son uangit can, by the action of a spring, 
hold 4 book, ma^Le a pen, and do many 
other things with e^ual faculty. When 
not in use, the artificial hand, covered 
with a glove, can be placed in any posi- 
tion the wearer chooses, and is then not 
disdnguishable from the Aatur^ one. — 
IM. 

CLEAKSBR FOR THfe TEBTH. 

It is said that a mixture of honey with 
pure charcoal, will tender the teeth white 
as snow. It should be remembered, 
however, that tliereis ai^ acid in each or 
these substances/ ' 

WXRB-BRIDGB. 

A. suspeDflion wire«bridge has been 
^constructed over the ChaieiMe at Jamae, 
in the iprest of France. 

shtRM'UAmmit. 
M* Tujoel of. Framee, has discovered 
lb» means ol making an aHificial uhra- 
marine, which is finer and more brilliant 
iiian th^ tiatural, and w^h he can afford 
jto sell at less Aah half the price of the 
natural. The process at present remains 
A secret. We wish tibis discovery may 
Biove successful, as it will be a great 
iiesidaatUm to artists, to possess such a 
ibeautiful blue at a rate more reasonable 
than that they have hitherto been obliged 
to pay, we believe about twelve shillings 
Ismail cake. — • 

NEW HfTBNTBD AIFLB^ 

A rifle^gunoB the percussion priiici(^e, 
and a new confltootton^to-fiTe ov means 



of a spring instead of look, has been lately 
invented by Goi. Miller, of the Artillery. 
Instead of having the stock made of wood, 
-the entire piece b formed of iron, the 
-hinder part of the stock being perforated 
In order to tender it lighter in the hand. 
On the right hand side of the stock, a 
sirong spring is fixed by means of a 
screw ; the bead of the spring striking 
against the nipple or head of &e touch- 
hole, on which thje detonating cap is fixed 
preparatory to firing. The spring is pro- 
vided with a strong pin or pivot wliich 
slides through the stock in a horizontal 
tiirection, 'vmen the piece is respectively 
oocked or discharged. This pivot con- 
tains a notch, whkh catches the trigger 
when the spring is set up for firin<r, and 
by pulling the trigger in ^e usual way, 
the spring strikes Uie tap, and the piece 
is instantly discharged. The principal 
merit of this invention is its simplicity 
and less liability to get out of order, 
its cost being not more than half the 
price of common firelocks. — Weekly 
Jltviettf, 



JOACHIM BBLLAT. 

The following epigram was written by 
the above author, who is celebrated for 
his elegant Latin verses ; it was addressed 
to a foolish author of a work entitled 
NugiB, or Trifles : — 

* Paul, I have read tout bo«k | and though 

you write ill, 
1 yet must praise your most Judlcioiis title*' 

MALHBRBB's RXASDN rOR DpSLLIKG. 

Francis db Malhbrbb, who was con- 
sdered the best poet and ablest critic of 
liis time, at a very advanoed age challen- 
ged, a younff man who had killed his son 
ma duel. His friends represented to hki 
the rashness of his conduct, as lie was then 
advanced in years. *' For that very rea- 
son,*' says Malherbe,.'* I willliave my 
revenge, I hazard only a sous against a 
pistole." — » 

'' THB LOST WiO. 

Whilb Lord Goalstoun lived in tl^ 
Advocate's Close, £dinl>urgli, a strange 
accident befel him. It was at that time 
the custom for advocates to dress them- 
sdvea in gowns and wip at their own 
houses, and walk so habited, to the Par- 
liament house. They usually breakfasted 
earl^, and when dressed, were in the 
habit of leaning over their parlour win- 
dows for a few minutes, before St. Giles* 
BeH stalled the soundivg peal of a quarter 
before nine, etno jfuig & agreeable morn- 
ing air; It bo nappwuid t^ one monung 
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while Lord CotUtoiin was preparingr (9 
«njov his morning treaty tWQ girls wha 
lived in the second floor aboye^ were 
amnstnir themsdves with a kitten, which 
they hewL slung over the window by a cord 
tied round its middle, hoisting it up and 
down, until the creature became des- 
perate by its exertions. 

In this crisis, his lordship had just nop- 
ped his bead out of his window \ elow, 
little suspisctius what danger was ov^r ]\\^ 
head, hanging like the sword of Dion^sius, 
when down eame the exasperated animal, 
at full career, on his senatorial wig ! No 
sooner did the Girls perceiye what sort of 
a landing place their kitten had found, in 
tfadr terror and surprize they began to 
to draw it up, but this measure was now 
too late, for along with the animal up 
also came the judge's wig, fixed full in its 
determined talons. His lordshio's sur- 
prize on finding his wig lifted off his head 
was ten thousand times redoubled on be- 
holding it dangling its way upward, with- 
out any means nsible to him by which 
its motion was to be accounted for. Tlfe 
astonishment of the senator below-rtbe 
half mirth and terror of the girls above- 
together with tbe fierce energy of Puss 
between, altogether formed f scene to 
which language cannot do justice. A 
subject from tiiis scene m^ht be em- 
bodied by George Cpiikshank with con- 
siderable effect. G. B. C, 



CHOICI BNTBRTAINMENT FOR TRA- 
TELLERS. 

The following laughable anecdote is to 
form a part of Mr. Yates' forthcoming 
New Entertainment, which has been 
written for him by Hood, the prince 
of punsters. A traveller entered a 
hedge public-house, and denred to be 
served with dinner. Landlord : Got no 
^ner> sir. — ^Tr^veller : Well, then, let 
me have some tea aiid coffee. — Landlord : 
Got no tea and coffee. — Traveller : Some 
brandy and water, tiieij, and a biscuit.— 
Lsndiord ; Got no brandy and water j, nor 
no biscuits.— 1'raveller : Give me some 
beer. — ^Landlord : Got no beer.— Travel- 
ler : flo b^r ! why, you've got nothing 
in the house.— Landlw : i es, we have, 
we've got an — txecuiion! 



jpVIOM OF COU^A^E AND COMPASSION. 

Wren Uie Duke of Wellington advanc- 
ed towards Paris in the July of 1815, 
'^ it was suggested that there was plunder 
enough to raise a magnificent monument 
to the victor." The conqueror replied, 
*' a monument to our ^mv mpst hever b6 
built with pillage.** A^ ne approached 



the. city he was remiji^ed that '* when he 
entered the melrop<4is of France in 1814, 
the British troops had behaved to the 
French people with excessive delicacy ;" 
'* and 1 promise you," h6 answered, 
'' that they shall behave wifh equid 
delicacy now." — P|*6. Char, 

TOKAT WINE. 

Is, without doubt, the best wine in the 
world. VfMih its taste, spirit, snd fire, 
nothing can be compared : it is among 
the whies what the pine-apple is among 
the fruits. The reason wn^ this wine is 
less properly valued in foreign countries, 
Russia and Poland excepted, is that there 
are four sorts of it. The first, called 
Essence, is even in Tokay, or Vienna 
sold at not less than 2/. sterling a bottle ; 
so in proportion, the lesser sorts. What 
is drunk m London and Paris as Tokay, 
is genuine English or French produce. 

EPIGRAM. 

{From Martial,) 

Lo RB William bnys his clothM at dearest rate. 



Tet bujs them cheaply Ih right noble way { 
r can that be» and give a price so great !*• 



*Howt 



Why, fool, he buys on credit withont pay I 

INSCRIPTIONS ON CHURCH BELLS. 

It is not unusual for parish bells to have 

inscriptions on them. The following is 

the inscription on the fifth bell in Brem* 

hm :— 

If ay the Church of En^^and for tver flourish. 

SIXTH •■I'L. 

I to the church the living ctli« 

And to the grave do summon alL— 1786. 

The following is th^ inscription on the 
eighth bell in the Tower of :St. Mary's 
Ciurch, Oheltenham. 
I can to prayers, the Itvliiff to combine. 
The dead must hear a ioude^ call than mine. 



A PUNSTE]E^ 
•• A Pun's more restive than a mule,'* 

Cried an arch wag of Munsiter ; 
*' The anlopal may go by rule,— 

*• No rule will make aptm-tMr.* 



?• 



EPITAPH. 
Iii the Temple Church, is t|ip following 
lines to John White, who died 1664, the 
Son of Henry White, a ipember of the 
House of Commons, and a bencher of 
the Middle Temple. 
Here lies a John, a burning shining Ught^ 
Whose nam€, Kfe, adtiona, were alike 
all m&e, f 



ON A WOMAN, 
fFho had three Htubandt. 
Here lies the body of Mary Sextone, 
Who pleas'd three men, and never vez'd oMi 
This sae can say beneath the next stone. 
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COKRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



April 19 



Satur, 



-90 



SUN. 



St. Leo. 

High Water, 
10m af. 4 morn 
80m af, 6 tven 



2d Sunday after 
Easter. 

Lbs. for the DAT 

23 and 24 c. Num- 
bers, morn 
25 c. afternoon. 

St. Agnes died, 
. D. 1817. 

Sun ris 66m af. 4| 
—sets 4m af. 7 



-21 



Ifond. 



-22 Tues. 



St. Anastaslus, 
the Sinaite. 

High Water, 
4Im af. 6 mom 
6m af. 7 even 



St. Cidus. 
Moon*8 Istquar- 

18m af. 6 morn 
Sun ris 6dm af. 4 

mom 

— sets 7m af. 7 

•▼en 






-28 



Wed. 



St. George. 

High Water, 
27m af . 6 mom 
66m af. 6 even 



> 24 ThuT«|St. MelUtns, arch- 
bishop of Can< 
terbury died, A. 
D. 624. 
East. Tm. begins 



36Frid. 



St. Marie, the 

EYangelist. 
Sun ris 47m af.4j 
]8iiEiaf.7 



April 19 St. Leo was bishop of Tout, and In the year a. d. 
10*8, was chosen Pope. In 1058 he led a German 
army against the Noimans, who had invaded 
Italy, but was defeated, and conducted back to 
Borne by the victors, where he died the year fol- 
lowing. He was the first pope that kept an army. 

Died at Missolonghi, at. 36, Lord Byron, one of 
the firstjpoets of Che age, after an illness of ten 
days. The Greeks in consequence ceased from 
celebrating their Easter festivities. 

1641. Expired, Dr. John Davenant, bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, AT. 71* He was elected previous to his 
being made a bishop, master of Queen's College* 
Cambridge, where he was educated. In 1621, he 
was made bishop of the above See. He was a 
man of great learning, and a strong Calvinlst. 

1667. This day is the anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet, effected by the gallant 
admiral Blake, after l>eing resinted four hours 
by the Spaniards. 

1814. The late king of France, Louis XVIIT. made 
Us public entry into London firom Hartwell on 
this day. 
. 21 St. Anastasius was termed the Sinaite, from being 
a monk of mount Sinai. He died a. d. 678. Some 
of his writings on Practical Divinity were pub- 
lished at logoidstadt, in 1606. 

1 142. Died, Peter Abelard, jbt. 68, a learned doc- 
tor of the church. Be was the celebrated lover 
of the no less celebrated Helolse, the niece of a 
canon named Full>ert, who engaged him to teach 
her philosophy. Instead of teaching abstruse 
learning, he taught her love. Their passion for 
each other was fatal to the peace of both. Pope 
lias immortalised these lovers by the episUes 
which were published by him, 
-22 St. Cains was a Sclavonian, and kinsman to the 
emperor Dioclerian. He succeeded Eutychian 
in the papacy, A. D> 288. He suffered martyr, 
dom in 296. 

1609. Died of a consumption, at Richmond, the 
avaricious monarch, Henry VIII. xt. 51. Dur- 
ing his reign gunpowder and artillery were added 
to the art of war. 

St. George, the Greek martyr. This saint is the 
patron of England j and on this day takes place 
the annual celebration of the blrth»day of his 
present. Mi^Mty (George IV.} 

161 6* Died on the anmversary of his blrtii day 
whereon he had completed his 62 year, the cele- 
brated William Shakspeare, of immortalmemory, 
the father of the English Drama. For an.ac*. 
count of him see last nuniber of the Olio. 

• On the same day with Shakspeare io felng^ 

land, died the eminent Spanish writer Cervantes. 
JBT. 68 { the author of the delightful and ever 
entertaining Don Quixote, which work was 
written by hiin whilst languishing in prison for 
debt. 
241699. Bora on this day, the protector, Oliver 
Cromwell. The discontent that crept into his 
army at last, is said to have occasioned the ill* 
ness which terminated in his death. He was a 
man of great courage and indefatigable industry, 
but a most intolerable bigot and hypocrite. 
26 This Evangelist wrote his gospel about the year 
A. D. 48. He died in the eighth year of Nero, 
and was buried at Alexandria. 

1776 . The birth-day of her Boyal Highness, Mary, 
Duchess of Gloucester. * 

1800. Expired, at East Dereham, in Norfolk, on 
this day, the amiable and excellent poet, WilUaza . 
Cowper, JBT. 69, The popularity of his poetrf ; 
speaks voliunes in Its praise... 
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bmiad iHth grett splendour, b the spirit 
of that age, which had more feeling for 
the solid than real taste — more devotioiji 
and confidence than unbelieving fear — 
she was dressed as a bride in flowered alV, 
a motley garland upon her h^, and her 
pale fingers covered with costly rings ; in 
ndiich state die was conveyed to the vault 
of s Httle chapel, directly under die choir, 
in a eoflb with glass windows. Many of 
her forefathers were already resting here, 
all embalmed, and, with their mummy 
forms, offering a strangle contrast to the 
silver and gold with which they were de- 
corated, aira teaching, in a peculiar fas- 
hion, the difi'erence between the perish- 
able and the imperishable. The custom 
of embalming was, in the present instance 
given up : the place was full ^ and. 
when Aaelaide was buried, it was settled 
that no one else should be laid there for 
the future. 

With heavy heart had Adolph followed 
his wife to her final resting-place. The 
turret-bdls, of tWo hundred and twenty 
hnndfed weight, lifted up their deep 
voices, and q>reid the soums of mourn- 
ing tfaioui^ the wide dty; while the 



monks, carrying tapers and scattering 
incense, sang requiems fVom their huge 
vellum, folios, which'were spread upon 
the mQSicrde^ir in the choir. "Bat the 
service Was now over • ; the dead lay 
alone with the dead ; the immense dock, . 
which is oiiiy wound up once a-yter, and 
shews the course Of the planets, as well as 
the hours of the day, was the only thing 
that had sound or motion in the whole 
cathedral. Its monotonous ticking seemed ' 
to mock the silent grave. 

It was a stormy November evening, ' 
when Petier Bolt, the sexton of St. Peters 
was returning home alter this splendid 
funeral. . The poor man who had been 
married four vears, had one child, a 
daughter, which his wife brought him in 
the second year of their marriage, and ' 
was again expecting her confinement. It ' 
was therefore, with a heavy* heart that 
he had left the church ibr hit cottage, ' 
' which lay damp and cold on the banks ' 
of a river, and which, at thisidull season^ 
looked more gloonky than. ever. AtAe.. 
door he was met by the little Maria, 'who ' 
called out with great delight, *' Ton 
ninit not go up stairs, father ; the stork 
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has been here, and brought Maria a httte 
brother ! " — a piece of information more 
expected than agreeable, and which was 
soon after confirmed bv the appearance 
of his dster-in-law, with a healthy infant 
m her arms. Bis wife, however, had 
suffered much, and was in a state that re* 
quired assistance far beyond his means to 
supply. In this distress he bethought 
himself of the Jew, Isaac, who bad lately 
advanced him a trifle on his old silver 
watch ; but now, unfortunately, he had 
nothing mor^ to pledge, and was forced 
to ground all bis hopes on the Jew's com- 
passion — a very unsafe anchorage. With 
doubtful steps be soiieht the house of the 
miser, and told his tale amidst tears and 
sighs ; to all of which Isaac listened with 
great patience — so much so, indeed, that 
Bolt began to flatter himself with a fa- 
vorable answer to his petition. But he 
was disappointed : the Jew, having heard 
him out, coolly replied, ** that he could 
lend no monies on a child — ^it was no 
good pledge." 

With bitter execrations on the usurer's 
nardheartedness, poor Bolt rushed from his 
door ; when, to aggravate his situation, 
the first snow of the season began to fall, 
and thai so thick and f^at, that; in a very 
short, time, the house-tops presented a 
single field' of white. Immersed in his 
fi^rief , he missed his way across the mar- 
ket place, and^ when he least expected 
such a thing, found hims^ in the front 
<^ the cathedral. The gi^ «;lock chimed 
three quarters— *it wanted then a quarter 



jcathedral. On the Iray, all manner dt 
strange fancies crossed him : the earth 
seemed to shake beneath him— it was tht 
tottering of his oWn limbs : a figure seem^ 
ed to sign him back — ^it was the shad6 
thrown from some column, that waved to 
and fro as the Iimip-light flickered in the 
night wind. But still the thought of home 
drove him on ; and even the badness of 
the weather earned this consolation with 
it — he was the more likely to find the 
streets clear, iand escane detection. 
, He had now reacned ' the cathedral. 
For a moment . he paused on the steps, 
and then,' takfaighleartj put the huge key 
into the look. ' To his fancy, it had never 
opened witli such readiness before. The 
bolt shot back at the light touch of tiie 
key, and he stood alone in the church, 
trembhng frok head to foot. Still it 
was renoisite to dose the door behind him 
lest its being open should be seen by any 
one passing by, ^and give rise to suspicion, 
and, as he did so, the story came across 
is mind of the man who had visited a 
church at midnifirfat to shew his courage. 
For a sign that he bad really been there, 
he was to stick' bis knife into a coffin ; 



uuw Mu utc icaiuics. 



' If I had only time," he said to hun- 
self — " if I had only time, I would rather 
break open one of *the other coffins, and 
leave the lady Adelaide in quiet. Age 
has destroyed all that is human in th^ 
they have lost that num^ 
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blance to life, wfaieh makes the dead so 
terrible^ and I should no more mind hand- 
ling them than so many dr^ bones It's 
jdl nonsense, thou^ ; one is as hannless 
as the other, and since the lady Adelaide's 
house is the easiest for my work, I must 
e'en set about it. 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities 
he reckoned upon with so much certainty. 
The ^lass windows were secured inwardly 
with iron wire, leaving no space for tfie 
admission of the hand,so thathe found him- 
self obliged to break the lid to pieces, a 
task that, with his imperfect implements, 
cost both time and labour. As the Wood 

Slintered^ and cracked under the heavy 
ows of the iron, the cold perspiration 
poured in streams down his fiBu:e, the sound 
assuring him more than all the rest that he 
was committing sacrilege. Before, it was 
only the place, with its dark associations, 
that had terrified him ; now he be^an to 
be afraid of himself, and would, without 
doubt, havedven up the bunness altoge- 
ther, if the lid had not suddenly flown to 
pieces. Alarmed at his very success, he 
started round, as if expecting to see some 
one behind, watching his sacrilc^, and 
ready to clutch him ; and so strong had 
been the illusion, that, when he found 
this was not the case, he fell upon his 
knees before thecoflin, exdaiming, " For« 
give me, dear lady, if I take from yon 
what is of no use to yourself, while a 
single diamond will make a poor family 
so happy. It is not for myself — Oh no ! 
*— it is for my wife and chikLren." 

He thought the dead looked more kindly 
at him as he spake thus, and certainly the 
livid shadow had passed away from her 
face. Without more delay, he raised the 
cold hand to draw the rings from its fin- 
eer : but what was his horror when the 
dead returned his grasp !* — his hand was 
clutched, aye, fimdy clutched, though 
that rigid face and form lay there as fixed 
and motionless as ever. With a cry of 
horcor he burst away, not retaimng so 
flHefr presence of mind as to think of the 
light which he left burmng by the cofibi. 
This, however, wa9 of little consetpience; 
fear can find its way in ihe^lark, and he 
rushed through Ae vaulted passage, up 
the steps, through the choir, and would 
have found his way out, hadjie not, in 
his reckless hurry, forgotten the stone, 
called the DeviTs Sione, which lies m 
the middle of the church, and which, ac* 
cording to the legend, was cast there by 
ihe Devil. Thus much is certain, — ^it has 
Idfen from the arch, and they still diow 
a hole above, through which it is said to 
have been hurled. 

* Ste lUustnitlon, pagtMl. . 



Against this stone . the. unlucky sextoi 
stumbled, just as the turret-clock struck 
twelve, and immediately he fell to the earth 
in a death-like swoon. The cold, how- 
ever, soon brought him to hiihself, and on 
recovering his senses he again fled, wing- 
ed by terror, and fully convinced that he 
had no hope Of escaping the vengeance of 
the dead, except by the confession of his 
crime, and faming the forgiveness of 
her family. With this view he hurried 
across the market-place, to the Burgo- 
master's house where he had to knock 
long before he could attract any notice 
The whole household lay in a profound 
sleep, with the exception of the unhappy 
Adolph, who was now sitting alone on 
the same sofa where he had so often sat 
with his Adelaide. Her picture hun^ on 
the wall opposite to him, though it might 
rather be said to feed his gnef than to 
afford him any consolation. And yet, as 
most would do under such circumstances, 
he dwelt upon it the more intently even 
from the pain it gave him, and it was not 
'till the sexton had knocked repeatedly 
that he awoke from his melancholy 
dreams. Roused at last, he opened the 
window, and enquired who it was that 
disturbed him at such an unseasonable 
hour ? — *' It is only I, Mr. Burgomas- 
ter," was the answer. — " And who are 
you V* again adced Adolph.—'^ Bolt, the 
sexton of S^. Peter's, Mr. Burgomaster ; 
I have a thing of the utmost importance to 
discover to you." — Naturally associating 
the idea of Adelaide with &e sexton of 
the church where she was buried, Adolph 
was immediately anxious to know some- 
thing more of the matter, and, taking up 
a wax-light, he hastened down stairs, and 
hhnself opened the door to Bolt. 

'* Wha^ have you to say to me t" he 
exclaimed. — *' Not here^ Mr. Burgo- 
master," replied ihe anxious sexton ;— 
'* not here ; we may be overheard." 

Adolph, though wondering at this affec- 
tation of mystery, motioned him in, and 
dosed the door; when Bolt, throwing 
himself at his feet, confessed all that had 
happened. The anger of Adolph was 
mixed with compassion as he listened to 
the strange recital ; nor could he refuse 
to Bolt the absolution which the poor fel- 
low deemed so essential to his future 
security from the vengeance of the dead. 
At the same time, he cautioned him to 
maintain a profound silence on the sub- 
ject towards every one else, as otherwise 
the sacrilege night be attended with 
serious consequences — ^it not being likely 
that the ecclesiastics; to whom the 
judgHient of such matters belonged, would 
view his fault with equal ipdiilgence. He 
even resolved to go hunself to the church 
with Bolt« that he might hivestigate the 
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aflfkir more thoroughly. But to dns pro- 
position the sexton gare a prompt and 
positive denial. — ** I would rather,** he 
exclaimed^ — *' I would rather be dragged 
to the scsuffbld than again disturb the re- 
pose of the dead." "Diis declaration^ so 
dl-timed, confounded Adolph. On the 
one hand, he felt an undefined curiosity 
to look more narrowly into this myste- 
rious business ; on the other, he could 
not help feeling compassion for the sexton 
who, it was evident, was labouring under 
the influence of a delusion which he was 
utterly unable to subdue. The poor fel- 
low trembled all over, as if shaken bv an 
ague fit, and painted the situation of his 
¥nfe and his pressing poverty with such a 
pale face and such despair in his eyes, 
that he mifht himself have passed for a 
church-yard spectre. The Durgomaster 
again admonished him to be silent for 
fear of the consequences, and, giving him 
a couple of dollars to relieve his imme- 
diate wants, sent him home to his wife 
and family. 

Being thus deprived of his most natural 
ally on this occasion, Adolph summoned 
an old and confidential servant, of whose 
secresy he could have no doubt. To his 
question of — " Do you fear the dead ?" 
— Hans stoutly replied. *' They are not 
half so dangerous as the living.^' 

** Indeed!" said the Burgomaster. 
" Do you tlien think that you have couraf^e 
enouffh to go into the church at night V* 
— ** In the way of my duty, yes," replied 
Hans ; ** not otherwise. It is not right 
to trifle with holy matters.*' 

** Do you believe in ghosts, Hans ?** 
continued Adoph. — " Yes, Mr, Burgo- 
master.** 

" Do you fear them ;*'--^^No, Mr. 
Burgomaster. I hold by God, and he 
holds up me ; and God is the strongest." 

•* Will you go with me to the cathe- 
dral, Hans. I have had a strange dream 
to-night ; it seemed to me as if my de- 
cease wife called to me from the steeple- 
window. *' — '* I see how it is,** answered 
Hans : " the sexton has been with you, 
and put this whim into your head, Mr. 
Burgomaster. These grave-diggers are 
always seeing ghosts.** 

** Put a light into your lantern," said 
Adolph, avoiding a di;rect reply to this 
observation of the uld man. " "Be silent, 
and follow me.** *' If you bid me," 
' said Hans, " I must of course obey ; for 
you are my magistrate as well as my 
master.** 

Herewith he lit the candle in the lan- 
tern, and followed his master without 
farther opposition. 

Adolph hurried into the church with 
hasty steps ; but the old man, who went 



before him to shew the way, -delayed him 
with his reflections— so that their progress 
was but slow. Even at the thre^ld he 
stopt, and flung the light of his lantern 
upon the gilded rods over the door, to 
which it is the custom to add a fr^ one 
every year, that people may know hoW 
long the reigning elector has lived. 

'' That is an excellent custom,** said' 
Hans ; " one has only to count those 
staves, and one learns immediately how 
long the gracious elector has governed us 
simple men." 

" Excellent,'* replied Adolph : " but 
go on.** 

Hans, however, had too long been, 
indulged in his odd, wayward habits, to 
quicken his pace at this admonition. Not 
a monument would he pass without first 
stopping to examine it by the lantern- 
light, and requesting the burgomaster to' 
explain its inscription. In short, he be-' 
haved like a traveller, who was taking, 
the opportunity of sekig the curiosities of 
the cathedral, although he had spent his 
three-and-sixty years in Cologne, and, 
during that period, had been in the habit 
of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no repre- 
sentations, would avail him, submitted 
patiently to the humours of his old servant 
CDUtenting himself with answering his 
Questions as briefly a3 possible ; and in 
this way they at last got to the high altar. 
Here Hans made a sudden stop, and was : 
not to be brought any farther. 

" Quick !** exclaimed the Burgomaster 
who was beginning to lose his patience ; 
for his heart throbl^ with expectation. 

" Heaven and all good angels defend 
us!" murmured Hans through his chat- 
tering teeth, while he in vain felt for his 
rosary, which yet hung as usual at his 
girdle. 

" What is the matter nowt" cried 
Adolph. 

** Do you see who sits there ?'* replied 
Hans. 

** Where ?'* exclaimed his master : — "I • 
see nothing ; hold up the lantern." 

*' Heaven shield us !** cried the old 
man : " there sits our deceased lady, on 
the altar, in a long white veil, and drinks 
out of tlie sacramental cup !** 

With a trembling hand, he held up the 
lantern in the direction to which he 
pointed. It was, indeed, as he had said. 
There she sat, with the paleness of death 
upon her face — her white garments wav- 
ing heavily in the night wind, that rushed 
through the aisles of the church — and 
holding the silver goblet to her lips with 
long, bony arms, wasted by protracted 
illness. Even Adolph's courage began to 
waver.—" Adelaide,*' he cried, ** I con- 
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*' Aww, old man I" exclaimed Adolph, 
bursting from the feeble griis^ of his 9^<- 
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#e(r fllufl^at*^.— No. 2. 

XA FONTAINirTHE SIMPLE. 
Ctmduded from Page 229. 

Re Ihred in an extreme indifference to 
re)i|ioii^'*as well as to other matters^ but 
bavmff fallen ill, he was recommended to 
rettd the New Testament, and he set about 
h. (%armed with the book, he saud to 
Father Ppujet of the Oratoire^ who was 
hk sptntual chreetOry " I assure you the 
New Testament is a very good book ; yes, 
lit tmih^ "k is a Tery ffood book; but 
there is cnle article to whi^ I am not alto- 
gether reconciled ; it is that of the 
flliermly of punishment : I do not compre- 
hend how this c^ be consistent with the 
goodness of God.** 

Some time before this one of his friends, 
who had his conversion at heart, had lent 
him St. Paul's epistles. He read them 
with avidity, but shocked at the appa- 
rent hiirshness of the writings of the reso- 
lute Aposde, he shut the book, and sent 
it back to his friehd, with this message : 
** I send you back your book. This 
same St. Paul is not my man.*' 

One of hb confessors, seeing him taken 
dttigerously ill, exhorted him veiy ear- 
nesUy to wink of religion and his soul 
with more attention than he had hitherto 
done. Fontaine said that he had never 
been ^ther an infidel or a libertine. He 
then pressed him to make amends for the sus, 



then pressc 
•eoadalof 



his writings, by giving alms. 



" I cannot," said the poet, *' I have no • 
thmg ; but they are making a new edition 
of my works, and the bookseller is to 
make me a present of a hundred copies — 
I give them to you — you will cause them 
to be sold for the eood of the poor." 
Don Jerome, who told this story, declar« 
ed, that ^ confessor, almost as simple as 
the penitent, came to ask if he could 
receive. ^uch aq alms. 

Being brought to a clearer knowledge 
of i;eligious truths, by a third confessor, 
the priest represented to him, that he had 
received intelligence of a certain dramatic 

Eiece of bis, which was soon to be acted ; 
ut that he could not be admitted to the 
sacraments of the church, unless he sup- 
pressed it. This appeared too rigid, and 
Fontaine appealed to the Sorbonne, who 
confirming what the priest bad said, the 
sincere penitent threw the piece into the 
fire, wimout keeping even a copy* The 
priest then laid before him the evil ten- 
dency of his Tales, which are written in a 
very wanton manner ; he told him that, 
while the French language subsisted, they 
would be a most dangerous inducement to 
vice ; and that he could not justify admi- 
nistering the sacraments to bim, unless he 
would promise to make a public acknow- 
ledgment of his crime at the time of receiv- 
ing, and a public acknowledgment before 
the academy of which he was a member, 
in case he recovered ; and to exert his 
utmost endeavours to suppress the book. 
La Fontaine thought these very severe 
terms, but at length yielded to them alL 

StiU one other trait which proves the sim- 
plicity of manners of this illustrious man, 
and the idea which those who served him 
had of him. The nurse, who was by his 
bed-side, seeine with what zeal the cler- 
gymen exhorted him to repentance, said 
to M. Poujet, " Don't torment him so 
much ; he is more foolish than wicked. 
God will never have the heart to damn 
Mm!" 

He died on the 25th of April, (13th, 
O. S.) 1695. Some stories are told of 
his having contented to repentof (lis wri- 
tings, during a previous illness, though 
he thou|;ht it rather an odd and a hsud 
proceeding. The accounts fall in well 
enough, with his character ; but if some 
orthodox French writers doubt them, they 
may be doubted by others. Among these 
is the story of his being found with a hair 
shirt on wnen he died. It is true, in one 
of his dedications, he seems to think that 
people expect some apology from him, 
and he makes it; but he 'soon sets off 
again in his old manner, and excuses it by 
calling himself the " Butterfly of Parnas- 
sus." The excuse has been thought a 
bad one; but considering his natural 
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goodness of hearty and the sort of irrepre- 
Eenaible ingeniousness and impolse with 
which he cbd every thing, it is perhaps 
deeper than it appears. There are b^ 
aboiit'the sacred hill, and there ate spi- 
ders also,,, who contrive to be tolerated. 
Why not ^ve quarter to the butterfly 7 
To quarrel with La Fontaine is to quarrel 
with the sitoging birds in die trees. We 
can easily conceive that his voluptuous- 
ness is of too animal a description. But 
such was the taste of his nation ; and to 
judge by t)ie restof his writings^if there was 
any man who could tend to diminish guilt 
in pleasure, by the mere force of his go^« 
nature, and by the abseiice of vicious in- 
tention. La Fontaine was the aiaa.. His 
fables contam such excellent motalihr^ 
cheerfuland generous, that ^e most ob- 
Jecticaable piodu6tious of such a temper 
must be better than, the- morals of some 
men. His style is delicious. It is made 
up of the mosttflraqtdbary and relishing 
mixture in the world,. x>f shrewdness and 
ampUcity, easD and si^rpiate, irony and 
good-humour, archness and unconscious- 
ness. The English reader m^ have some 
idea of ^, by fancying Peter Pindar turn^ 
ed graceful and g(N>d-natured, with none 
of his insincerity, and twenty times his 
(nowiedge and genius. 

; deIpoe. 

The first series of periodical essays 
published in England, was a work pro- 
jOQted in the gloom of a prison. It is to 
Vaniel De Foe* the ingenious author of 
the. well known > romance of Robinson 
Grusoe^ that : we are indebted for the, in- 
vention of these elegant vehicle^ of 
instruction and amusement* The ^rst 
number of what he called^ The Review/ 
was published in quarto, in the month of 
Febfuary, 1704. This work treated not only 
<^f politiosv whi<^ seems alwayis to. have 
been a favourite subject of Pe Foe's, bi)t 
also, under the head of what was entitlctdl 
proceeding of a SeartdalCfytb, he con- 
trived to introduce strictures on points of 
theology, ethics, and poetiy. But &e 
reputation of this work was soon eclipM 
by the superior spirit, wit, eleganeai and 
learning displayed by ^ Addison, Sir I^i- 
diard Steele and others* ' Under •circuoi- 
stances highly favOuoaUe to the fostei^ng 
of genius, and with, the polish .of clasacal 
attainments, these celebrated men easilj 
out-rivalled , « writer, who^ with all his 
n^tiye stock of vij^orous intellect, had but 
casually walked :m the flowery paths of 
literature. The Spectator, Tatler., and 
Guardian, are still read with delight in an 
age of what may be termed fastidions 
tlistes :' while, with the exception of hih 
fainous romance, the works of De Foe are^ 
forgotten. This may partly be account- 
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like that which we hear daily around us, 

and wears more the appearance of truth 

the less it seems ar^flciaf* 

Robinson Crusoe, however, wiih all its 
faults of manner,, is ahighly interesting, 
moral, and useful narrative, imd is apt to 
give rise to -several important philosophi- 
cal reflections. It exhibits the experiments 
of a hiiman being thrown back as it were 
on the bosom of nature/ forced to rely oil 
the energies of his individtial character, 
and receiving little other assistance, from 
his fellow men than the impressions of 
that society from which fate seemed to 
have separated him for ever.' 

The source, from^ which . pe Foe drew 
his materials i for this, romance is well 
known. It is supposed that- his singular 
felicity in describing maritime adventures 
has operated much on the juvei^e ener- 
gies of his readeiis, auad been' one of the 
many causes : which . have giye%. to our 
country her well earned naval supe» 
riority. ^ / 

We have mentipi^pi ff The Reyii^w*' 
of De Foe, we shall subjoin the following 
description of his person, copied from 
the Gazette, published January, 1703, 
offering a rewird pf .iE|50 for his. appre- 
hension, as being; the Author of 4^ seditious 
libel in that work. ^ >^ 

*' Daniel De Foe ii^ a raiddle-sie^*^ 
spare man, about four years old, of a 
brown complexion, and dark brown hair, 
though he weari-a wig ; having a hook 
nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a 
large mole near his nioutn.---Ii>t?«PBNOB« 
(To be Continued,) 

AtVVlh fiBOWERS* 

Wben Spring ttom tocpldi sleep awakei^ 

And smtln her Joys lo bright j— 
Wben o'er the land her love glanee break 

In many a look of Uglit }^ 
When, 'neath her mag^c 8te;ps, «r^^. .„. 

The earliest sweetest towers j-— 
In drops of verdure frcon t|ie Bkie;i ,. , 

Fall fickle April's showers. 

But, whUe*their cordial <br9pip.tha7 give. 

To cheer epieh o^foipg bH>oiD, ; 
And Ud each jroathfnl buid to live, 

They're clothed In ftdwns of i^pMD ; 
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Tko' wtleoiDe to tht Mrth af itsength 
To iiuiii*a Cut fainting powera. 

.Tba doada tliat bring Uiem laat their lengihy 
And circle AprU*a ahowera. 

And ao with life 1— the thoogfata that hring 

A teardrop Arom the heart, 
Are those to which we ongbt to ding 

Withoota with to part j 
For ne'er doea Tirtue thrive ao well, 

Aa in those threat'ning hoora. 
When all her bnda are nuule to awdl 

By S<Mrrow% April ahowera. 

Tbo' gloom round April weather fllea, 

Tetoft, each ahow'r between. 
More lovely than from clearer udea, 

A sparkling san-ray 'a seen; 
And thus In Ufe, we feel delight 

When not a gri^>doud loura. 
But there's a pleaaore atill more bright 

Shinea 'tween oar April thowera t 

In infhncy our thoughts are atill, 

Aa waiting for the Spring, 
And ere it cornea no wand'ring wilt 

la off on buay wing ; 
But soon young fancy wakes the mind. 

And tlien all aameneaa aoura j 
No more In peace, #e comfort flnd» 

But long for April's diowera. 

Next love steals on and fills ^e breaat. 

And then, what hopes and feara I 
Now diaappointed— now right UestF— 

Now raptured— now in tears } 
The Btorm an4 annahlne, mingled, wait 

Around hia happiest bowers t 
And smile like buss, or frown like fates 

Varied aa April ahowera I 

In ripen'd summer next we live. 

More calm, more aettled, fed } 
Less hurt by anght mlafortnaea give, 

Leaa )oy*d bv aught of areat : 
But often» while we penaive range» 

And think on by-gone houra a 
We'd gladly aea the clear aky rhangt 

To youth'a loved April ahowers* 

And, whem our daya ait nearly apent. 

And in our thoughta we view 
The paat, and find that each hope went 

Aa each freah proepeet grew j 
We mark the changea that we've known» 

And with our lateat powera 
Wa aum them up. and then, we own 



THE URATES BELOYEIX 

(FortheOlio.) 

Frantic, she hears the fetal aoundt 
Her lovera dreadftd doom i 

Without a ray of hope around. 
She aeeka a liquid tomb. 

She fliea her nearest, dearest frienda. 

To rove the craigs among ; 
Were many an echoing cavern lenda 

Peep chorus to her song. 

The darting awallows skim the deep. 
And moumAil santlinea cry } 

The lapwing'a downy pinlona sweep 
Along the glowing sky. 



The sinking sun** laat golden raya 
Gleam o'er the deep bine wave :— 

O'erhanging doada with crimson blase. 
To light her to her grave* 

She aees the gray*rocka towering hig^ 

In shattered masses driven -, 
The woodland's fading outUnea fly 

Before the dusk of even. 

Adieu je rocks! ye sceaea adieu I 

Here misery la mine ; 
Another day, bright sun, and you. 

For me shall cease to shine. 

A ferewell glance aronnd aha flings. 

And firom the steep rock's side. 
With desperate energy ahe aprlnga 

And pluDgea in the tide. 

High on the rocka, the aparkling apray. 

And briny watera bound ; 
She ainka— the dimpling ripplea play. 

In circling eddies roaod* C» P. C. 



ORIGIN OP THR FASHION OF WBARfNG 
TURN UP POINTED SHOES. 

' Gbopfrbt Plantagenet Count of Anjon^ 
one of the most accomplished and hand- 
some men of his time, had the misforlane 
to hare a large excrescence on the lip of 
his great toe ; in order to conceal this 
imperfection^ and walk easy^ he had 
some shoes made with points turned up, 
of a suflBcient length not to [finch him. 
No sooner had he these shoes, than every- 
one was anxious to he like the count. 
This fashion was so much followed^ and 
had such a run, that the diflTerent degrees 
of rank were known by the length of 
die points of the shoes. Those &t the 
common people were six inches long, 
those of citizens, a foot ; but those of 
ffentlemen, lords, and princes^ were never 
less than two feet ; from whence came 
the French proverb Etre tur un grand 
piedy (to be in easy circumstances.) 
These points to the shoes increased so in 
length, that it was feared lest they should 
affect public order and the established re- 
li^pn: sermons were preached and or-' 
dmances issued against them, and Charles, 
V. expressly forbade their being worn. 

In England several centuries ago^ it 
was the mode to wear shoes with large 
points curling up, which were attached 
by chains to me girdle. 

ORIGIN OF PATBR-NOSTBR ROW. 

It is pretty generally supposed that 
Paternoster Row derived its name from 
the Pater-nosters,* usually sold there m 

« ** Chapleta of t>eada« of amber, or coral, 
or |i:laaa, or crystal, or gold, or allver. The- 
nuns sometimes hung them from their necks.** 
— Foabroke'B Encyclopedia of Antlquitiea. * 
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days of yore : .and that miffht reasonably 
be admitted as a very probable etymo- 
logy, if no other could be adduced, with 
stronger marks of verisimilitude.— Biit, 
witliout the aid of the Paternosters, we 
find the origin of the name in the Romish 
processions on Corptu Chritti day, or 
aoly Thursday, which may be thtis 
traced. 

Let us suppose the processioners mus- 
tered and marshaled in processional array, 
at the upper end of Paiemoiter Row, 
next to Cheapside. Thence they com- 
mence their march Westward, and begin 
to chant the " Paier noster ;" which 
chanting is continued through the whole 
length of the street, thence called Pater' 
noster Row.- On their arrival at the 
bottom of that street, they enter what is 
now called Ave-Maria Lane, at the same 
time beginning ' to chant the Salutation 
of the virgin, ** Ave, Maria ! " whidi 
continues, until, reaching Ludgate-Hill, 
and crossing over to Creed- Lane, they 
there commence the chant of the * * Credo,** 
which continues until they reach the spot 
now called Amen Comer, where they 
«ng the concluding •* Amen" — Gent*s 
Mag. 



RECOLLECTIONS OP THE BAR. 
(Continued from page 234 J 

< '' Ggntlemen,** as the judge addressed 
them^ was an epithet of honour — a title of . 
di^nction, and it was bestowed with con- 
descension only proportionate to the obse- 
quiousness witli which it was accepted ; — 
but they are gone too ; now, forsooth, it 
is Esquire. . '' Butcher, and baker, and , 
candlestick maker," — ^solicitors — bank- , 
rupts— ^avengers— e/ hoc genus omne, , 
are all— all Esquires. " Gentlemen ! 
marry come up I "^yhy the King, Brum- 
mell, and myself are the only three in or 
out of the empire that now care one pin 
about the title, (and one of us is getting 
old, God save the mark ! and another has 
not a mark to save him ; has abandoned 
his country, in very scorn of unprincipled 
innovation; and having play^ long a 
conspicuous part on life's large staee, nas 
taken the '' Siege de Calais" for his last 
benefit.) Then would the Lord Chancel- 
lor, in all decorum,. proceed to Westmin- 
ter on the first day oif term, or to dine with 
the Lord Mayor at Guildhall, in his coach 
of estate. Lord Eldon was the first to 
resign it, the only thing, haply, he ever 
rea£ly resigned. It is a pity it was, in 
fact, so expensive, for it certainly re- 
qmred six hoises and footmen, and heaven 
knows what of paraphernalia —its pro- 



gress was particiilarly suitaUe, being 
scarcely more active than that of his loid- 
ship elsewhere ! It was a perfect Chan-i 
eery machine. Erskine certainly revived 
the affair, for a moment, but it would not 
do for him — he was ever for posting it, 
and the trainbearer was o ligcKi tohold 
him fast, in fear of his making a bolt by 
the window in a paroxysm of vivacity-— 
so common prudence induced them to with-> 
hold it from hin^. Old Thurlow used to 

growl and swear the whole way from hia 
ouse to Westminster, as it groaned on-, 
ward ; but Lord Loughborough was glad, 
enough to put up with it, for it was,- I 
believe, state property, and might not be: 
touched ; and, when he had it not, was 
even content to ride home with some gene- 
rous barrister. I hope it still exists, and 
that Lord Ljmdhurst has deigned to visit 
it in its hour of age and decav ; for might- 
its " velvet cushion" speak, of what, 
strange things might it not tell, from the 
time of poor Charles Yorke, who received 
the seals, at hb sovereign's command, but» 
who wept with him who gave them> as h»- 

Erotested his duty towards his King was 
ostile to his promise to his party! He 
reconciled himself to either principle by 
returning to his bouse Lord Chancellor, 
and giving up his life.' There .was, one, 
other object, and that not the least,' which 
might have been worthy of CQUsideration^^ 
that was unhappily forgotten. Some say,^ 
in excuse of the last pretender to its, 
honours, the vehicle broke down beneaUi 
the weight of papers, (affidavits and other 
things,) which .were carrying home for 
reading ; others that, in 1806, when the 
whigs came in, and it was destined to carry^ 
the seals to Su James's, it could not be got' 
to move. This might have been so, but, 
for Heaven's sake, " let us get back to 
the King's Bench," as Lord Coleraine used 
to say, when he found himself at a dead' 
halt as .to his ways and means. It was' 
then far more customay than it has been 
of late, for the justices of our lord the 
King to evince occasionally a sense of. 
their proper dignity, and cusplay the ex- 
tent of their magisterial power, without 
any of the refinements of excuse, pallia- 
tion, or explanation, that now accompany 
the rare occurrence of its exercise. I re- 
member, one day, that a storm of wmd 
and rain had driven an entire regiment of 
Westminster volunteers, although under 
arms, to seek for shelter within the Hall,, 
(it was well that the French should visit 
us, as it must have been presumed, in fine 
weather,) — when Lord EUenborough's 
attention was attracted by the clatter of the^ 
musquetry. " What is the cause of that 
interruption, usher T" vehemently demand-^ 
ed the judge. /^ My lud it is a voluii* 
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leer reg^imeiit exorcising, your lndship.** 
— ** Exorciang! we will see whtf fa the 
best at that--^o. Sir, and bfonn the re^- 
■lent thatf if it depart notinstaiitlj, I; shall 
commit it to the custody of ttie tipstaffl** 
It was re^Uy fine to -se^ the legaj but 
mumlitielry »|)<ted With, which -the battalion 
fUed off at the aret report. It Was a word 
of-eoiimfand they. had. no inclination to 
disobey^ iradreaify ^id they dare the fnry 
of the elements rather than -that' of his 
loidsiiip; they knew him weH, and would 
' i as «pOD have • eqcounterec^ Bona- 



TfijB POWRB3 or MUSIC 
(Iffor theQlx(j^j 

Tend to that HQUjDd . of harm<i^y ,. 

Plainthre, wild, and meUncaoly, 
Gcntlf waft ft, scfibyrs sigh. 

Soft it tttUs, and holy. 
Aptest hour, cliejrub*« br^at|i, 
Ca)m» 9nd stilL and sweet as death, 

< Soothing down the immaddenM brain. 
Vaiftter now, to sUen<^ sighing, 
mtfbl, in the distance dying, 

, Silence rules ag^ln* 



; 
Info 



ear me, 
me} 



Power of n^iip, magic nttght, ' 
- 9arely tboa*rt from tieaTAn sprung. 

Vho ehaU weU thy praise indite. 
Unless by angel snog. 

It is the voice Uiatt^ey do speak, 

Wahdng thy aid U warrior weak, 
-Imparting nope to hopeless love. 

The widced man v^ penitence. 

▲ thriftless life will recompense. 
And go with hope above. , 

Betrtating h«U sinks flrom his gase, 

AaheaTen atilart^mne^o^rhim. 
He weeps a prayer ip death's dark base 

And angels slag before him. 
And nren thoee we leave behind. 
In thee tt healing baifd win And, 

TiU the kwt toul shaU go. 
Where all at reqi^em speak thy tongue, 
Intteaven versed, the grateful song, 

Wm fweeler numbera know. W. MOIILBY. 



MEMORY^ ORAVEtf. 

- I (Jf emeiK^o woru) 

Tbesfu.a.huxialpMu:e, 

In which no ton\b is found \ 
Here hath t)-tie-l6ve no casket-caa^ 

And hicUng ground. 
•'' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ \ 
Here .footsteps cannot trend. 

To keep their treasured 'day ) 
Under the waves friends sink the dead. 

And sail away. nr*"«»» 

The storm exalts the waves. 

The ship is £nr and toss'd i 
No finger can describe th« gravM 

Of messmates lost* 

The ship herself ^s wreck*df 
H^^ shrieking crew ezpti«s 
Their epitophs on skics reflect 
... In lightning'fl fire. 



Thunder the requiem roIli,i 
Grand,' solemn,^ and serene \ 

Till sileVice aU the scene controi% 
Aa nought liad been. . 

Thus is the hungry 8ea» 
' Like burial spots on eairth. 

Graving for immortality, 
A.nd ending mirth. . 

But < Memory*s Graves,' contain, 
Corruptless forms — and keep 

Their all of Life, excepting faiw. 
And all of Death, bat slbbv. 



P. 



AMUSEMENTS ON SHIP-BOARD. 

In some of his Majesty's ships, a kind 
of weekly newspaper is writteh for and by 
the Cockpitonians, and generally read 
aloud by one of thiem kftct supper on Sa- 
turday nigrhts. Unlike the pufa^c Jour- 
nalists, who take^a <Iecided political piarf, 
displaying So ranch brilliant geniiis.and 
varied Ut^ifts^ ad always to nikke anj^fiS^ 
on which they^write appear the best,, tfaeae 
sportifre marine compositions insets all 
lunds of opinions anw ajrticles, /Adiiqgh 
usually containing remarks oit ipa^iig 
occurrences, &c. squibs oh the diferfent 
characters on boar^ \ and, as "soine. pec^ 
sons may be cujcious to know niiai Mfloiis 
can find to say br write about fti ttte irii<f- 
dle of the ocean, the follo^fing 'extracts 
from the 'Cockpit Chronicle may s^rW; 
though very iipperfectly, to . explain,, as 
well as to note,:, some of the ^ents of the 
first wtek of their passage tb Ei^g^aiidv • 

TH^ CO<iK-lPlT CHRONICLjE^ ' ^" 

^Ttbhjdy Guiheat Rewiard -^Whefetiii^ 
PMrick t>onnavan, Esq. of the Marines 
was, oh the night of the 23rd day of the 
New Moon, moa^ inhomai^y besM in the 
dark, by sundry tuffians in ruffles, ' whHe 
in bed.' And- whereas his petstm ^ad 
bed-clothearw^e defiled b^ tar and odil^ 
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Ikfud abottiiiiationsy saTouring ftronglj of 
the patent lather, lued by the triturated 
TiUain known by ihe name of '^ Neptune's 
deputy barbarous barber :" and whereas, 
his person was also assailed- by p<}taloes 
and other meicUlic substances, which he 
has sworn to before a justice of the peace, 
«* whose knowledge is, power." Twenty 
guineas reward is- o^ered to any . person 
who sHflQl discover the perpetrator or per- 
petrators of this Bark deed. \ 

To be Sold by Auction, by Mr, 
Smudge.^"^ the 30th Inst, all the valu- 
i^Ie Marine Stores of Saunders, Crook- 
shanks, and Co. consisting of a variegated 
assortment of Mariner's Articles, indepen- 
dently of two Bibles and a Horn Spoon. 
' For Particulars and Bills of Sale, apply 
on the Premises, No. 1> Wing Street, 
Orlop Place, where the Sale will com- 
i^ence precisely at lovelock. 



Vaults. 

A Card. 
All 3^0(1 who wish your hair in trim. 
Your beards and whiskers <p]ick to grow. 
Apply for Bear's Grease to Old Tim, 
Or for Macassar to Boco. 

'At No. 6, Best Bower Row, Tier 
Street, where they sell every kind of per- 
fume that is grateful to the olfactories, 
and all ancles necessary to complete a 
genteel toilette. They beg leave particu- 
&rly to recommend &ieir Hair-brushes, 
which, being ttade of split porcupine 
quills,, are not only grateful to the touch, 
but, in the end, exceedingly economical, 
from their capability of serving the den- 
tistical purpose of tooth -picks. 

To Unmarried Ladies. 
Gfive me the Setdchns before Sir Johtt. 
— Mr. Gruff is desirous of entering the 
matrimonial estate with any lady who has 
Seldoms sufficient to keep house. His 
desires are' moderate — roast beef, plum- 
pudding, and a pint of port daily, is all 
that he requires. 

He wislies for something between old 
and young, and only objects to birds of 
Ihie plumage and sorrowful song. 



A Card.'-^^Ms. Longslmiks^ Stay 
Maker to the House of Lords, begs leave 
to inform the Nobilltv and Grentrv, and 
the rest of his particular friends, that, in 
addition to his extensive stock in trade, j^e 
has lately .received an ^uisite collection 
of the aswest fashioned corsets and best 
cut '* Dickeys," together with, an inva- 
luable packet of Petersham's, paddings^ 
and pui&. 1 i 

He pavticulady begs leave, t(i call the 
attention of Mr.JSoeOf.and the n^ of -the 
leaders of the Orlopean fashaooathereto». 



Tom Pipes hereby gives notice, that he 
will pay no more deb& of his wife Chloe» 
as witness his mark >i. 

Dr. Diachylon may be consulted with 
the greatest secresy^ at his bouse in Bay 
Street, Galley Square, from 10 to 11 in 
the morning, where and when he .gives 
advice to mt poor ^pratis^ The doctor is 
desirous of obtainmg a genleel, well- 
manneied youth as an appreutioe, tor, in 
the course of his operations,, he is in the 
habit of cuttine his finger, which is highly 
detrimental toUie neatness of his practice. 

N. B. " Perfumed pills for oM ladies 
and lap-dogS) are made up without cost." 

" A quantity, of soap to be tlisposed 
of, on pleasing terms. "^-J?a/<tnorf 6a- 

Run away. — A native < of the Emerald 
ble, whose ancestors played '^ Hurley " 
on the Lakes of Killamey. His name was 
Tim when he escaped from the goodly 
bogs, or as it was then written. Timothy 
iA the books of his creditors.. His present 
crime ho weit^er, and. that for which it is 
supposed he abacooded^ is not that of 
fraud, bnt.meiel^ for mistaking the metB<> 
ing* of an Act called Habeas Corpus ; and 
also for havii»> very freely indulged in a 
kind of naltonsu ^' jerking spasm " in his 
rij^ arm, said to be very prevalent with 
hu aacestof Jerry, of heroic memonh, 
and which on this occasion, proved to.'oe 
aaortof leveUipgsjrslem, imuriousalilba 
to- the interests md high fltancting chara6» 
ter of his master, who takes this opportu** 
nity oi infonaitig the public, thai wheaiie 
left the said Gr«en Island he had little in 
him or on him, but, nevertheless^ -Tiln'e 
master will handsomely reward any per- 
soa who ihtll apprehead the afoi^aid 
vagrant personage. 

A great inducement for industrious 
ihvesngntion.-^hoti, stolen, or stray^ 
— a cocked-hat, of elegant appearance, 
and long known in thef urlopean regions, 
ornamented with one dilapidalAd roeetle 
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and sundry *' eabie tier kmh" - Any 
person who will give informttion of the 
same^ before next Sunday's muster, to 
Mr. Tague, shall be handsomely reward- 
ed. And, as a further inducement, it is 
highly probable, that the said Hibernian 
gentleman, being desirous of maintaining 
his characteristic generosity, will give a 
bill of ezchanffe on bb domam, to the 
finder, t. e. if his factor or middleman 
has not disposed of it previous to any 
person's having the honour to gain the 
aforesaid title of finder. 

Mukum in Parvo, 

It is strongly reported that the kinjg^ has, 
by accident, become acquainted with the 
bund-hookey system carried on in the 
upper house, and that the antique red- 
coaled personage who is said to have lost 
in one night all the prize-money he gained 
during the war, is in deep disgrace at 
Court. 

It is rumoured that a matrimonial affair 
is on the tapis, between the HonouraUe 
ap Shinkin, ap Shone, ap Moi]?an, ap 
Owen, Taffy, a descenduit of Owen 
Glendower, and a Cambrian damsel, a 
relative of Caractacus. 

This circumstance may account for die 
result of Mr. Taffy's hinar observations 
being out four degrees m longitude, as it 
was the distance oet ween Luna and the ■ 
Virgin Spike which he ought to have ob- 
served ; but it is conjectured he mistook 
Venus for the latter star.' 

It is now firmly believed, that our Lad 
of the Fancy, Gbff, is a relation of Cribb 
from numerous gladiatorial emblems hav- 
ing been found in his possession. 

The polhical intrigues of Smudse and 
the waiy Scott, aid^ by the hot-headed 
Fire Eater and the mdlifluous Paddy, 
ever seeking happiness in a row, together 
with the growling Gruff, anxious to be 
miserable, and supported by a powerful 
foction, have succeeded in deposing our 
amiable little Caterer, Peter the Great, 
who is observed to be pining from the 
effects of his late aeriat elevation, and 
subsequent fall from authority in those 
submarine dommions, where he had so 
long and honourably presided. 

Tim is in mourning for the loss of the 
eroff bottle, die heart of which was 
broken during the rebellion, and that in- 
offensive weM, that nettle of the Cock* 
pit. Muzzy, being dther mad, miserable, 
or in love, now nuikes verses, and has 
sent a consolatory epistle to him, of which 
the following -is a part : — 
*' Oh, weep not, weep not ! o'er thy dar- 
ling's doom; 
\ Black Jack shall all his mellow in 
,fluence8hed« 



And give thy wantuig cheek its wonted 
bloom ; 
Thy nose its M concomitant sweet 

red." 
A young Boatswam's store-room was 
discovered, on Saturday last, in the star- 
board pocket of Thomas Pipes, contain- 
ing marline, ratline stuff, points, senni},' 
twine, two foxes, a server, and a marlin 
spike ; and regulations have been adopt- 
ed to prevent any future embezzlement of 
His Majesty's stores. 

A cartridge-paper hat was, on the same 
day, discovered under the dark envelope 
of an old black handkerchief on the peri- 
cranium of Mr. Wad, who,, on being 
questioned on the subject, said, ** he 
always wished to be light-headed in hot 
climates." 

Mr. Chips has fallen under the suspi- 
cion of Government, his servant havm? 
been seen with canvass slippers soled with 
scupper leather. . 

' The three worthies before mentioned, 
are respectfully warned against assembling 
together in the neighbourhood of the Ma- 
gazine, as from the phosphoric influence 
of their prominent features, the safety of 
the community might be endangered. 

Copy of an original letter written by 
a seaman, who was under sentence of 
death, for having in a fit of drunken- 
ness, struck an officer, 
. Dbar Jack. — Drunkenness is the /or«- 
runner of mankind^ ' I was in regard to 
that ere thing called Ucker when I struck' 
the officer of the watch. I have been 
tried, and am to be hanp^d. So no more 
at present from your old shipmate, 
Jerrt . 

We stated in our last number, that Mr. j 
Gleaner, alias Mr. Nipcheese, was, in 
one instance, accused of mistaking his 
pocket for his mouth. We have the au- 
thority of the accuser to apologize to that 
gientleman, as his intention was merely to 
remark that there were many unsentimen- 
tal Gleaners in his C^r. Nipcheese's) 
profession. 

' PFe calculate, that the " ginwine'* 
ihtelligence, which, upon '* inquerry,** 
we received from the American ship, last 
Tuesday, viz: — " That the Flushing 
Fleet had surrendered, and that they 
guessed many of them were already in 
Uie Downs," should be reckoned among 
the rest of the '* pretty particular, con' 
siderable " bucket-fuls of Yankee pheno- 
mena caught during the cruize. 

Strange Significations of Letters 
Words, and Sentences, 
Modesty — ^A backwardness in commg 
forward. 
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! '5 Nenrou»— A doak tmderiHiieli pby* 

ticiaos hide their ieDorance." 

, Breaking your Mind — Speaking it. 

Gentleman — ^A stiff-necked personage 
well versed in monosvllables and ue 
three cuts, '* celestial/* " terrestrial," 
and '' direct ;*' together with the inimi- 
table lisp, and irresistable " How doo ! 
Damn me ! Ton honour !" and Oie rest 
of the Corinthian ejaculations. 

D.D. — ^Dismal Dunce ; one knowing 
how to put the Pope in purgatory. 

M.D.— Male Demon ; a person enve- 
loped in a nervous cloak jangled with 
blue pills. 

L.L.D. — ^Le^ Legerdemain Delayer ; 
also. Lurking Litigious Delinquent. 

M.P.— Mere Post. 
• Soldier— -A satanic servant, a mindless 
beau, one clad in red and lace, alias a 
fop 

Sailor — A silly jsoul, one who wears 
blue raiment, alias a fool. . 

Speaking throueh the Kose — viz. when 
U is stopped.— r^f Night WoUch. 



• ST. GBORGB'S DAT in THB TIMB OF 

BDWABO ni. ' 

Thb learned Joshua Bames in his his- 
tory of Edward m, ^vesthe following 
account of the celebratmg of St. George's 
Day at Windsor. ** In the be^nning of 
this year (1358) Kmg Edward issued 
forth his royal proclamation throughout all 
England, that all Knights, S&angers^ 
from any part of the world, who had a 
mind to eome^to the feast of St, (^^orge^ 
to be solemnly held by him on the 23nl' 
of. April at (Windsor, should have his 
lettera^f safe conduct to pass and repass 
the realm at their pleasure, for the space 
of three weeks witnout the least impedi- 
dient.or ddnger, there to partake every- 
one according to his degree and merit ot 
those honours and prizes which attended 
Ae princely exercise of Jousts^ and Tour- 
naments. Atid this high feast, the King, 
held in the greatest splendour .imaginable, 
beyond all that he had everidone before ; 
for the honour chiefly of the French Kin^, 
and others of the nooility of France. To 
these 'solemn jousts came* the Duke of Bra-^ 
bant. Sir Frank Van Hall, Sir Henry 
Eam of Flanders, and many great Lorcfs 
and Knifhts of Almain, Gascoigne, Scot- 
land, ana other countries. The Queen of 
Scotland also^ and many other great 
ladies, as well of England as of other 
nations came, to Winder, to this feast in 
their gayest and richest apparel. The 
pomp and magnificence of this famous 



entfgfalnmwit, aet forth as wdl as Kbg 
Edward's greatness, as anv other grandeur 
of state whatsoever, but King John, (then 
prisoner iu England to Edward) who ex- 
pected by an high ransom to pay some* 
thmg toward thesie vast profusions, said 
merrily, thtU he never taw nor knew 
eueh royal ehewt andfeattinrs, toithout 
iome after reckonings for gM and «t7- 
ter. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XVI.) . 

MAY FESTIVITIES. 

-SPAMMS CUSTOM OP BLBCTIMG A MAT 
QUBBN. . 

In Times Telescope for 1824, is given 
the following pleasmg account of tfie Spa- 
nish custom of electing a May Queen, 
from among the country belles, which is 
still practis^ in some paxts of Spain. The 
name of Maia, is given to the handsomest 
lass of the village, who, decorated with 
garlands of flowers, leads the dances in 
which the young people spend the day, 
shows how little that ceremony hasr varied 
ance the time of the Romans. The vil-. 
lagers in other provinces, declare their 
love by planting during the preceeding 
night, a large bough or a sapling, decked 
with flowers, before the doors of their 
sweet-hearte. As most o< the ancient 
church festivals were contrived as substi- 
tutes for the pagan rites, which the chris- 
tian priesthood could not otherwise eradi- 
cate, there are still some remnants of the 
sanctified Jlfatr-jtTo^ m the little crosses, 
which the children ornament with flowers, 
and place upon tables, holding as many 
H^ted tapers'as from the contributions of 
tSai friends, they can afford to buy. 

MAT DAT IN PRANCB. 

On the night preceding the 1st of May. 
it is the custom to place branches of green 
boughs at the doors or windows of females 
orpersoss of ' distinction ; lovers, i^ve 
all, seize this.opportani^ of decorating 
the windows of their mistresses, and some- 
times take up a young tree, ornament it 
with ribands, and re-plant it by the side 
of the door, a species of gallantry as agree- 
able to the planter, as it is to her for 
whom the tree is planted. Hennr II. wi^ 
ing to recompense the clerks of the Baio- 
che for their good services, in quelling an 
insurrection in Guienne, ofiered mem 
money^ but they would accept only the 
permission granted them by the King, of 
cutting in the royal woods such trees as 
they might choose for the planting 6f May, 
a privilege which existed at the commence- 
m«it of the French Revolution. — Ihid • 
1828 
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: MLXeOWtfmWT tomllTAt. • 

QHiihe fimdaj olMa^^' long beforrt 
ioii^pseyihetyoaofiiiieB m •vtijnrittag^ 
are aoduBtpnied to go islo the ntigbboitft 
ing. woods to. cut the 'hranehes' of such 
trws as are covered wt& foliage ;<^Oii 
their retnm to die toini, they fikce before 
every houee^ in > a conspicitoaa «tiiation« 
■f muv bniiichee as tl^ are dpightors 
liviof there. When there are only young 
chilcuen, die bougfaaere but anau, and 
when the girls are marriageable they are 
coatnMy lailgcr and fiber than in otUer 
places, lathis collage flte takes place on 
a working day^ the^ung people meet 
together dtt t&e foIiviifiDg Sanday, to 
dmtt^the May> which is'dme in>'theM* 
lowing manner : onfrtof the company car- 
fie^ i^ terg* li&y dr htn^, taoamg of 
aevjftal brancher, which an eoTered Witfc 
ribandii^ the otfaeis foUow witb vlolhia^ 
dnvtof^aiidsaich. other muaeal inatra» 
medts>.l«.,diey,caa procure, diey then 
walkthrough the akieft^ stepphig «t dw 
door of every house over, which- any May 
has been ^placed, ■> and commence a^ sare* 
nade, aitd a dane^ usqaDy ^re^viag some 
money^rwhieh aarrea t6 defiriay lMf-0t^ 

'T^i^.,-.— ■; ;■•■-■■■. 

fpaibsiii'MAt mmroii., -^ > 
In Httohih'a history iof Gorawalli aiv 
aectfuitt it givei^cif m singular mitiea of 
Mvi^r, ebaeftvedat Pacbtow in CWwafl^ 
U is ovled the. HMy^hoimi from caay 
▼as bwig extended tfrec hoeps^ and paki-f 
ted to- iMsmble ahorse, fiemg carried 
through the sUeets, men, women, and 
children, fldck voimd it; n^en they praeaed. 
to a plMee about a quarter of a mik dntai^ 
called TVoitar'a poo^ here the; hobbsr 
horaeis alwan supposed to drink, after 
the head has haen dipped &to the vTater^ 
it is instantly take»-i^«Hi the mud and 
the water are aprinUed on the apectators, 
afofdihg ^reai diveraont to all prearat. 
The actors iik this scene on returning home 
sing a particukr song, which; is supposed 
to coBunemorate the event that gave rise 
to the hobby-horse festiyi^. 



' SPANISH GRANOVUS; 

A (Certain knight of Spain> as .higfi ii| 
birth as il king, as caitholic as the pope, 
and equal to Job in poverty, arriving one 
night at an inn in "France knocked a long 
time at the gate, till be had alarmed the ' 
landlord. <«Who is there?" said die 
host« looking out of the window. '^ Don 
Juan Pedro," replied the Spaniard, 
'* HamandeSy Roarigues de Yiilanova, 



Count oir BC^IaftA, KflSghtSantia^, and 
Alcantara. — '^ I aim very aorry," replied 
die kndlofd,'Sbutti|^die>i^ow : «< but 
i have ti6t ro<]im enough in qiy house for 
til tbose gedtiemen ypu have mentioned.** 

DiDlteOt AND SHAKSPBAUa. 

Diderot speaking one day to Shakspeare 
with great empb^ and praise, biefore 
Yohaire, the h&ter said, /* And can you 
faideed prefet al Virgil to Racine, a mon- 
ster utterly destitute of taste t I flhould 
as sbdn thmk of a^doning^ ther Apollo. 
Mvidere #o(t the St. Christopher of Notre 
Dame !" Diderot paused a moment, and 
fei^ied: '* But what would you say, if 
you saw the huge fl^ur^ of St. QirnBto- 
pher on his 1^, movmg towards you in 
the street y^ thai colossal statue f" 
Yirftaire could nuJce n6 rei^.«^Xeiicfofi 
WtklyBevUw. 

tOTl OF DUtT. ' 

An anecdote it related of a soldier dur-. 
ing thettnndatbn of St. Petersborgh, of 
1796, illustrative of a strone sense of 
du^. He was ou^seiiuy at the palace, 
andthewftterliad reached^to lus knees». 
when^the a9Baptes8/iiriK»'jaiti^]i2^ ^m 4 
window, comm'anded-ym to retire. This 
however>'he rafosed ^^deVahfaonghi he 
was aware that It 'was die Empress who 
q^tAhiin; observiiig ^ Iwr dmt lie 
eould hot qeit his host unUsalbaadrgenBr 
sent •D^dier.to ndieve h&m * ' W 




. Theio^^culfNiMsindc^uiaKia&alear 
foUows ><^Wheh is mall beer ndt soldi 
beerfu^Vye give it n^! >R«ieiis»t^* 
Whe»Jt>i8Aik^./M.^ ^Whiish is dte* 
oheapesf^v^to.preekuia a^mtsieal kisini* 
■ieot f Buy six pen'oitk of tincture of> 
ihubtrbai dMepethacaiy«8^ tad lie will 
mt you a phial uu .mat inaeet wevld 
his Majesty mention, if he were kni^itinr 
his coachman? be would ,say CSdcSmmm 
(eoadiytkBeel.>«rXtV. £?«re«e4 



|tE]itNISCBKCE.r 
I am reminded as the ion deaeend^ 
The parting <Oood IfighcP. of mv deaiasi 

irtendt) 
Taosfa^ as ha rtaep, flrleiidplil^aTSwativetBr^ , 



DHSAD of' POVIRTT. 

Apicius. the epicure, with two faundiedt ' 
and fifty thousand crowns in his cofif^, 
took poison to avoid that condition wiudi' 
others pray for, he dreaded poverty. If 
sensuauty be happiness, beasts are. hap- 
pier than men, for tbejr gratify dieir ap« 
petites without dread of censure, or what 
may be the consequence. 
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Tm fifth monlh of the jnx, was under the protectioa of Apollo. The month of 
May was callad Maina by ftonraliiSj in honour of the Senaton and Nobles of the city 
of Kome, who were named Majotei ; as the' foUowing month was named Junius^ 
Jime^in nonoor of theroudi of Kome^ in Honoreur Juniorem, Some^ however, de- 
rive thie name of May from Mada, 0ie brightest of the Pleiades^ fabled to have been 
the daughter of Atlas^ the supporter of the world and Pleione^ a s^-nvmph. Others 
ascribe Urname to Maia, the mother of Mereuijr, to whom they offered sacrifice. Tlie^ 
Rom^Afl did not mutv this motath^ because of their making several expiations, with 

May took its name from aged 

of May, Tri'milki, because 

Bona Dea, that of QMim 
he Expulsion of Kings. On 
f the dedication of an Ahar 
is, prueitibus laribui. The 
es of the m3rsterious goddess, 
iring the performance of these 
so rigid was the exclusion of 
f the male kind were covered 
Lemuria, or feast of Appa- 
\e himself from the phantom 
the twelfth was the festival of 
iistoa consecrated a Temple on 
performed the ceremony of the 
made of rushes into the Tiber 
e festival of Traders of Rome, 
sow, and sprinkled themselves 
e gate named Capei^, praying 
auds which they committM in 
Secunda Agonia, or AgonaJia, 
ibre undertaking any aflair of 

.^__., ^^ - - J- Jupiter, a huiiful deity, that 

he nfiglit do them no injury. And on the tWept^-sixth was the second ceremony of 
the Regiftigium, held m. memory of the en)ulsion of their Kings, piurticuUrly in 
rrnni^wiMiratiffn (^ thawing of 'Tarquinus Superbus from Rome, and |be overthrow 
of the monardiT. ' '• ' 

This month the sun enters tiiengu Gemixfi, on the twenty-first.— The month of 
May4ff^V!MSS^4i?iledfiinthpleasiig^ but^inee we^have reckoned by the new style, its 
beginning is often too chUfy to e^io^ the charms of nature ; the various flowers and 
young ^it ^ees.w^ich b^essom dunng its course, are not unfrequently blighted by 
the mppiiikr' renuuiuof wititnr Winds.' Parhell, in one of his poems, has the allowing 
line, wb^Si forcibly describes the appearance of this month, when vegetation has 
assomedherinyesc livery r 

^ ' «*LiflBttMlf toinfhAmonfhofMay.'* 
In cfimates more southern than oar ownj MaV unites aU the mild beaiities of Spring 
with the radiance of Summer, po^sslng wafmth sufficient to cheer and animate with- 

othe playful butterflies revelling in 
t] ar, s&ys 

ly»» wing, 

rayi 

ten sing, 

m by May.** 

n a thousand odours perfume the air, 
a ry tenants, scarcely any scene is more 

8 

tre*sfiMel 
id grace; 
th die bequeath. 
»Te, amd breatfie.** 
i with anxious hope to the reward 

of his industry. * Be gradont. Heaven ! for now laborloos man 

Has done hla part. Te fostering breeses blow i 
Te softening dews, ye lending ■nowen, descend : 
And temper all, thou world reviving Sony 
Into the perfect year.** Thomsoji. 
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See Page 259* 



ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

8ALATBIBL. THB WANDERING JfiW. 



Considerable time has elapsed since a 
work made its appearance equal in talent 
and interest to mat which has just been 
given to the admirers of powerful writing 
and glowing description, bearing the title 
of " Salaihielj or a story of the Past," 
Present, and Future," from the pages of 
which we have selected a portion by way 
of extract, which we hope with its strikin? 
illustraUon will be favourably received 
by our readers. The passage chosen 
from the work is the interview which took 
place between Salathiel, the hero of the 
tale, and Gessius Florus, the Procurator 
of Csesarea, for the Emperor Nero Clau- 
dius Oeesar, into whose power he had been 
entrapped. It is, perhaps, necessary that 
we should make our readers acquainted 
with the general nature of the story. 
Briefly, then, it is as follows: " Salathiel, 
the hero, is a Jewish Priest, and a man of 
considerable eminence among his country- 
men . At the condemnation of our Saviour. 
he was among the foremost whp hastened 

Vol. I. S 



the Judgment, and who demanded his 
Crucifixion. Standing before Pilate, be 
threatened, with his associates in the priest- 
hood to denounce him as the enemy of 
Caesar, if he refused to pass the «ientence ; 
the demand was granted ; but as the victim 
was led away to sacrifice, Salathiel heard 
a voice indescribably awful exclaim, 
* Tarry thou, till i come.' From that 
moment, his spirit became bowed under a 
load of withenng fearful misery, — the an- 
ticipated woe of an almost interminable 
futurity — the dead weight of an existence, 
from which hope and love would be de- 
parted long before its termination. He 
fled Jerusalem in horror, his wife and 
daughters accompanied him in his flight ; 
and, through many subsequent years, his 
mysterious sufferings were only relieved 
by the active part he took in the fearful 
contests that ensued between the Romans 
and his degraded countrymen. During 
•these he became one of the most cele- 
brated Jewish leaders, obtained successes 
over the. enemy that promised the most 
glorious results, and underwent sufferings 
in which he seemed supported only that the 
doom of perpetual existence might be fut- 
17— Saturday, Mat 3, 1828. ' 
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filled." One of the adventures that befel 
Salathiel is the following :— 

•' At length the feast was at an end. 
I was summoned^ and for the first time saw 
Gessius Floras, a little bloated fiffure, 
with a countenance tliat to the casual ob- 
server was the model of gross good- 
nature, a twinkling eye, and a lip on the 
perpetual lau^h. His bald forehead wore 
a wreath of flowers, and his tunic and the 
conch on which he lay breathed perfume. 
The table before him was a long vista of 
sculptured cups, and the golden vases and 
candelabra. * 1 am sorry to have detained 
you so long,' said he, * but this was the 
emperor's birth-day, and as good subjects^ 
we have kept it accordingly.' 

** During this speech, he was engaged 
m contemplating the wine-bubbles as they 
sparkled above the brim of a large 
amethystine goblet. A pale and delicate 
Italian boy, sumptuously dressed, the only 
one of the guests who remained, perceiving 
that I was fatigued, filled a cup, and pre- 
sented it. ' Right, Septimius,' said the 
debauchee, * make the Jew drink the Em- 
peror's health.* The youth bowed grace- 
fully before me, and again ojOTerd the 



cup, but the time was not for indulgence, 
and I laid it on the table. ' Here's long 
life and glory to Nero Claudius Caesar, our 
pious, merciful, and invincible emperor,* 
cried Florus ; and only when he had 
drunk to the bottom of the goblet, found 
leisure to look upon his pHsoner. He 
either felt or affected surprise, and tum- 
hig to his young companion, said, * by- 
Hercules, bov, what grand fellows those 
Jbws make ! The helmet is nothing to the 
turban, after all. What magnificence of 
beard ! no Italian chin has the Vigour to 
grow any thing so superb ; then, the neck, 
like the bull of Milo; and those blazing 
eyes I If I had but a legion of such spears- 
men*— 

" I grew impatient, and said, * I stand 
here, procurator, in your bonds — ^I de- 
mand whj^? — ^I have business that re- 
quires my instant attention ;' and I desire 
to be gone.* 

" ' Now, have I treated yon so in- 
hospitably,' said he, laughing, * that you 
expect I shall finish by putting tny doors 
upon you at this time of night r He 
glanced upon his tablets, and read my 
name. ' Aye,' said he, ' and after I h^ve 
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been ao loii^ wahing^for Ihe hommr of 
your company. Jew, take your wine, and 
sit down upon that conch, and tell' me 
what brought you to Csesarea.* 

" I told him briefly the circumstances. 
He roared with kughter, desired me to re- 
peat them, and swotethat ' by all the gods 
It was the very best piece of pleasantry he 
had heard since he set foot in Judea.* I 
stood up in irrepresdble indignation. 
' Whatl^ said he, * will you gb without 
hearing my story in return ?' He filled 
his goMet again to the brim, buried his 
purple visac^e in a vase of roses, and 
having inhaled the fragrance, and chosen 
an easy posture, said, coldly, ' Jew, you 
have told me a most excellent gUsry ^ and 
it is only fair that I should tell you one in 
return ; not half so amusing, I admit, but 
to the full as true. Jew, you are a traitor !* 

** I started back ^—* Jew,' said he, ' you 
must in commbn civility hear me out^ The 
truth is, that your visit has been so often 
anticipated and so lon^ delayed, that I 
cannot .bear to part wim you yet ^-^-^you 
are an apostate; you encoura^ those 
Christian dogs. Why does the man stare ? 
you are in communication with rebels ; 
and I mi^ht have had.the honour of meet- 
ing you m the field, if you had not been 
in my hands in Csesarea.' 

" He pronounced those words of death 
in the most tranquil tone ; not a muscle 
moved : the cup which he held brimful in 
his hand nevet overflowed. 

** * Jew,' said he, ' now be honest, 
and so far set an example to your nation.' 
Where is the monev that has been ga- 
thered for tiiis rebellion T You axejoo-. 
sagacious a soldier to think of going to 
war without the main spdng: of the mi^ . 
chine.* 

" I scorned to deny the intended inpii^^ 
rection ; but ' money I had collected 
none.' * u i 

'" ' Then' said he, ' you are now com- 
pelling me to do what I do not Kke; Ho ! * 
guard !*• A soldier presented himself. 
' Desire that the rack djall be got ready.' 
Tlie man retired. ** You see,. Jew, tnis 
is all your own doing. GHve up the mo- 
ney, and I give up the rack. And the 
suriender of the coin is asked, merely in 
compassion to yourselves, for without it 
you cannot rebel, and the more you rebel, 
the more you will be beaten."" 

*'* Beware, GessiusFlorus,' I exclaim- 
ed, ' beware, I am your prisoner, entrap- 
ped, as I now see, by a villain, or by the 
greater villain wbo corrupted him. You 
may rack me if you will ; you may insult 
my feelings ; tear my fle^ ; take my life : 
but for this there will be retribution. 
Thrbugh Upper Galilee, from Tiberias to 
the top of Libanus, this act of blood will 
ring, and be answered by blood,* I have 



Idnsmenj many ) countrymen, myriads A 
single wrench of' iny sinews juay lift a 
hundred thousand arms against your city^ 
and leave of yainneii nothing but the re- 
membrance ck yoUr icrimea; ' , 

" Hb bounded from- his couch: the' 
native fiend flashed , out in Ins counte- 
nance : I wftited his attack; with my hand 
on the poniatd within my {flsh. » My look 
piobabivdetenedhim; for he flung him- 
a^ back again, and burstitig into a loud* 
l^ttgh, exdaimed $ ' , bravely spoken. 
$eptittiu8, we mast send the Jew to Rome 
to teath oUr onatorsw Aye,i "know Upper 
Galilee too weU^ not to know that rebelfion 
is more easily raised there than the taxes. 
Ahd it was ior that ieason, that I invited 
you to come to XDsBsarca. . In the midst of > 
your tobeioaptute would have cost, half a 
legioti ; here 'a single jailor will do the 
business'. Mo\ ^u^ i* he. called aloud. • 
L heard the.screwing of ^e track in the 
next rqtym, and Unsheathed (he poniard. 
Thcf blade glitteised in his eyes. Septi- 
nuBf came between U9> and tried to turn 
the protctarato^s purpose^ > 

} ** ' Let your guard co»e,' cried I, ' and, 
by thesacredness of tbe/Tettple, one iof us 
dies. I will not hve to be tortuied, or you 
shall not live to se€r it.'.' 

, y If .the.jdoor liad op^ied, I was pre- 
pared to dart upon him. t . !.</ / ' 

" ' Wen,' said he, after a whispered 
expostulation fcom Septimius^ * you must 
go an4 a^tle the natter with the Emperor. 
The fact k, that I am toO' tender-hearted 
to^ovem such a naticm of dagger- bearers. 
So, to Nero i If we cannot sSttd. the Em- 
peror money, we will at least send him 
men.' He ^aeighed v^ementty at the con- 
ception ;-. ordered the sibgiDfr>aind dancing 
slaves to return; iczdled for wine, and 
pimped again iiito his favourite cup. 
Septimiusi rose,. Vand. led me.inbo^ another 
chamber. I remonaltated. against (the in- 
justice of my SMzure.' Hfe lamented it, but 
said that ' the: orders fhom Rome were 
strict, and that Lwaisdenioanoed by some • 
of the ohidTs in Jerusalem, as the head of 
the late insurtection, and the projector of 
a new one. . The procurator, he ackled, had 
been for some time anxious to get me into 
his power without raising a disturbance 
among my tribe ; the treachery of my do- 
mestic had been employed to effect this ; 
and * now,' concluded he, ' my best wish 
for you — a wish prompted by motives of 
which you can form no conjecture, is, that 
you may be sent to Rome. Every day 
that sees you in Caesarea sees you w the 
utmost perif. At the first rumour of in- 
surrection your life will be the sacrifice.^ 
" ' But my family ! What will be their 
feeling^ ! Can I not at least acquaint them 
with my destination V 

*' ' It IS impossible. And now, to let 
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ifovi into a state secret^ the Emperor had 
ordered that you should be sent to Rome. 
Florus menaced^ only to extort money. 
He now knows you better, and would 
gladly enlist you in the Roman cause. 
This I know to be hopeless. But I dread 
his caprice, and shall rejoice to see the 
sails hoisted that are to carry you to 
Rome. Farewell : your family shall hkve 
due intelligence.' He was at the door of 
the chamwr, but suddenly returned, and 
pressing my hand, saida^ain, ' FareweU, 
and remember that neither all Romans, 
nor even all Greeks, may be alike V He 
then with a graceful obeisance 1^ the 
room. 

'* Fatigue hung with a leaden weight 
upon my eyelids. I tried vain expedients 
to keep myself from slumber in this 
perilous vicinage. The huge silver chan- 
delier, that threw a blaze over the fretted 
roof, began to twinkle before me; the 
busts and statues gradually mingled, and I 
was once more m the land of visions. 
Home was before my eyes. I was sudden- 
ly tossed upon the ocean. I stood before 
Nero, ana was addressing him with a 
formal harangue, when the whole tissue 
was broken up, by a sullen voice com- 
manding me to rise. A soldier, sword in 
hand, was by the couch ; he pointed to 
the door, where an armed party were in 
attendance, and informed me that I "was 
ordered for immediate embarkation. 

'' It was scarcely past midnight ; the 
stats were still in their gbry ; the pharos 
threw a long line of flame on the waters ; 
the city sounds were hushed ; and silent 
as a procession to the grave, we moved 
down to where the tall vessel lay rocking 
with the breeze. At her side a Nubian 
slave put a note into my hand ; it was from 
the young Roman, requesting my ac- 
ceotance of wine and fruits from the 
palace, and wishing me a prosperous re- 
sult to my voyage. The sails were hoisted ; 
the stately mofe, that even in the night 
looked a mount of marble, was cleared ; 
the libation was poured to the Tritons for 
our speedy pasage, and the blazing 
pharos was rapidly seen but as a twinkling 
star." 



M^ni diooM tmong the Uoonu, love^ 

The fair«Bt» brightest Aow'n } 
Of all the rich perfumes, love. 

The gweetekt take for ours ; 
The woodbine's amorous flush, love. 

The violet's wanton smile. 
The rose's virgin blush, love. 

The pink's alluring wile ; 
Oh t these we'll blend, nor speed away 
Till blest with Cupid's full nosegay. 

Oh i look on yonder bed, love j 

What lovely flowers grow ! 
No earthly flowers, shed, love. 

So beauteous a glow ; ^ 
But fairer than the rest, love. 

Two peerless blossoms see ; 
This one is called *' Content," love ! 

The other " Constancy !'' 
These must be ours, nor need we stay. 
We've taken Cupid's best nosegay ! 

These flowers are not like those, love. 

Which wither in the hdtad : 
Their beauty ever blows, love I 

Their colours ever stand I 
They'll sweeter grow through life, love, 

Nor wither when we die ; 
But live through Death's cold 8trife,lov^, 

And scent eternity 1 
Oh I heavenly gift i oh I happy day. 
That gave us Cupid's sweet nosegay I 

B. JARMAN. 



THE FISHERMAN'S DEPARTURE. 
(For the Olio.) 



Beneath the dark headland of UUy St. Paul, 
Rose the cabin of youthful Penlase ; 

A fisherman nurtured, unfriendly the squall, 
-But the moonbeam, the Joy of bis gase 

He loved, and was dearly beloved, when he 
took 
Fairest Anna, and made her his bride } 
There was lightness and health, there was love 
in her look. 
And a sweet Infknt boy was their pride. 

The sunset has gilt the bold hills of the west. 
The breese li^tly curls round the steep ; 

The sea'bfard In cavern and calm seelcs her nest^ 
And fishing-boats glide o'er the deep. 

His boat ftrom her moorings he draws to the 
land) 
Now Allan the tadcle prepare } 
Fix the mast, loose the mainsail, quick lad» 
bear a hsnd I 
The pennant soon streams in the air. 



CUPID'S NOSEOAT. 

Will you come and walk, love. 

In Cupid's garden gay 
And of its beauties talk,' love. 

While through the paths we stray ? 
Bis smiles they are the sun, love. 

That ever tiats the scene I 
The day is never done, love. 

That lights the bowers of green I 
Oh I come, my love, we'll happy stray, 
Where Cupid grows his tweet nosegay 1 



To the beach, smiling Anna trips on with her 
boy, 
In her tresses the light sephyrs play | i 
** Adieu," he cries, « Anna, my life and mf • 
ioy," 
And klstes a tear*drop away. 

Then springs in his boat, quits theshore, trims ' 
thesaU} 

On his sight fades the cot and the tree^ 
As wafted along by the fresh springing gale, 

Be skims o'er the silvery sea.. c. P. 0» 
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ttfeiv attUl^rjJ*— No. 3. 



BEN JONSON 

Was born in Hartshorn Lane, Charing 
Cross, June 23rd, (llth O. S.) 1574. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and was 
.sent to Westminster School, from which 
his mother removed him on her second 
marriage with a bricklayer, whose busi 
ness it was intended he aiiould follow. 
-He threw aside the trowel, however ; 
went to Cambridge ; was obli|;ed to return 
and take it up again ; agam left it to 
enlist as a common soldier, and had the 
honour, in that capacity, of perform- 
ing an achievement, which must have 
been much to his taste. He killed an 
enemy m single combat, in sight of the 
English and Spanish amues in the Low 
Countries; and thus obtained the old 
fpo/ta opima. — On his return, he resumed 
ms studies in St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; after which he joined a company 
of players, who exhibited at Shoredltch ; 
and finally settled for life as an actor and 
dramatist, under the auspices of Shak- 
peare ; who, with the generositv natural 
to great talents, discemedj and recom- 
mended his future rival. 

He was, at one time^ instructor to the 
son of Sir Walter Raleigh, and is said to 
h^ve been packed up in a basket, 'vdiem 
drunk, and sent, like some fish or eame, 
to Sir Walter, as " the tutor he had pror 
yided." He certainly lived in the alter- 
nate joUity and ill-humour of a boon 
companion, heaping up to himself drops}* 
and dissatisifaction, and being obliged to 
irenew his powers with the excitements 
that weakened them. But his natural 
temper seems to have been excellent, and 
he had the wisdom to get above the 
jealousies that probably beset his diseased 
and critical temperament. 

It is remarkable, that the man who was 
unquestionably proclaimed by his con- 
temporaries as the vainest and most 
envious of writers, and who indeed, in 
his epistle to Drayton, confesses his ill 
reputation in those points, was more la- 
.▼ish of praise to his contemporaries, than 
any genius of the a|^. His moral theory, 
whatever his practice might be, seems to 
iiave been rather religious than otherwise. 
There is a very curious set of lines writ- 
fen by him in sickn^, which serves to 
ahow this, and at the same time to corro- 
borate the strong suspicions entertained of 
■the scepticism of that age. It begins 

Good and great God I can I not think of thee. 
But strait It most my melancholy be 1 



Ben Jonton was undoubtedly a mai^>f 
genius, perhaps a greater than appears on 
the face of his works. But wBether des- 
pair of being as great as some others, or 
unpatience of his fortunes, or coarse 
habits of living, to which he never became 
superior, teucfed to diminish his readiness 
of invention and delicacy of tact, it is 
equally certain, that art in nim overloaded 
nature ; and that he entrenched himself in 
learning and criticism, and a certain 
royalty of low humour, as he did in his 
great straw-chair. He dogmatizes in his 
very familiarity ; and seems to think that 
he has only to repeat the merest babbling 
of fairs and ale-houses, to make it be 
swallowed as wit. Some of his pla^s, 
for this reason, will never be read with 
any zest, unless it is out of the extremest 
^mpalhy with humanity in its common- 
places, or out of the dotage of half-witted 
commentators, who secreUy fancy that he 
was as disagreeable as themselves, and 
take the worst steps to prove him other- 
wise. But his most popular comedies are 
worthy of their reputation, especially 
where he seems to have been warmed 
into a character by his own dominant 
humour. His classical dramas are high 
imitations of history and ancient manners ; 
and among the grotesque work of his 
masques art fancies and jg^aces which 
?brerun the " fair loves " of Fletcher and 
Milton *' strewing the way with flowers.** 
His Leges Convivales, and his lines invit- 
ing a friend to supper, aflbrd pleasant 
specimens of his poetical and personal 
coaracter. 

During his early engagements on the 
stag^e, he had the mis^rtune to kill one 
of nis brother players in a duel, lor which 
he was thrown into prison, and " brought 
near the gallows,*^ but was afterwards 
pardoned. On his release, he married, 
to use his own expression, " a wife who 
was a shrew, yet honest to him,** and 
endeavoured to provide for his family by 
his pen. It was about this period, that 
Jonson, who, says Rowe, was then alto- 
gether unknown to the world, offered one 
of his plays to the comedians, to have it 
acted ; and the persons into whose hands 
it was put, after having turned it carelessly 
and superciliously over, were about to 
return it with an ill-natured answer, when 
Shakspeare luckily cast his eyes upon it, 
and found something so good in it, as to 
induce him first to read it through, and 
afterwards to recommend him and his pro- 
ductions to the public. 

From this time, his talents as a writer 
.were acknowledged, and although he had 
offended king James, and had been 
thrown a second time into prison for a 
satire on the Scotch, which much offended 
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HQf al Jamie^ yet he was appointed poet- 
laureate by that humorous monarch, wHh 
an annuity of one hundred narks dnrinf^ 
his life. CharleB the First afterwards 
continued the wauA office to him, ^* in 
tonsidemtioD of die good and acceptable 
service done unto as and ear father, (so 
says the paJen^,} by the said Ben Jonson, 
and especially to encourage him to pro* 
ceed in: those services of his wit and pen 
which' we have •enjoined unto l&n, and 
which we expect nrom hite," and wa^ 
gracionsly pleased to increase his salary 
to £100, durine Ins life, with the plear 
sant addition to mt errant, to so ioUv and 



battles of the bndn weire foagfat, aiid 
where the quaint and humourous old Ben, 
forgetting all rivalry with the simple-- 
hearted and unambitious Shakspeare, 
kept his table.-roare.rs about, him, as long 
as canary-butts would flow, and life 
would suffer him, trolling his fine old 
rough-flavoured songs, with a tongue 
sweet and smooth with sherrie ? 

Henick, who was of a kindred spirit, 
and loved sack as affectionately as 
" Saint Ben," as he, in the devotion of 
good-fellowship, canonizes Jonson, makes 
us acqnaintad with some other tavem- 
iuumts of canary-bibbing Ben. Here is 
anX)de to him, which is at onoe lyrickal 
aiid Herrickai :— 



\ 

i 
Oat-did \ 






My Ben I 

O.Qoip^ftgen^ 

Or ftend to us 

Thf wlt^a great everpliis : 

. . .Battrachusyet 

Wisely to hasbaad it 

,Le«t «(e that taleqt spend« 

, And, hATikiR opqe Itroagbt to an end 

Tliat pf^cioM stock, the store 

Of such A ^(/tbe world iboiiddliaTe no morel 

'. No yronder that with thes^ taveming 
habits, he, Uv^ poor and died uo' richer. 
He. ceased to shallow sherrie. An4 ^^hirp 
oyer i 



yer canarir> ;oa the 16th August^ (28th 
i.. S.) 1637. Herrick's epiUph upon 
Lim. would not be unworthy of his monu- 
ment : 



I 



slow m his ''performances ;" Shakspeare, 
)&e the latter, less in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about, anci take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.** 
Who that now sips his Noyau at Wliite*s, 
but would prefer to have dropt in at the 
Mermaid in Ck>mhill« where these brave 



** Here lies Jonson^ with tbe real 
Of the poets, but the best. . 
Reader, wouldst thou more have koown. 
Ask his story, not the stone $ 
That Witt speak what this can't leU 
Of his glory. Sofai«welL 

Many facetipus things are recorded of 
*' rare Ben ;" among others these. A 
vintner to whom he was in debt foe many 
a beozing bout, invited him to dinner, 
and told £m afterwards, that if ^e iproukl 
give him an immediate ansi^rer toihe fbt- 
lowing questions, he would ibrgivie . him 
his debt. What could be more agreeable 
to a penniless poet than to make his wit 
pay for his wme ! The vintner, (who 
must have been a generous hearted fel< 
low ; then asked £m *' What God ia 



t Famous Uveras of that thne. 
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best pleased with ; what the Devil is best 
pleased with; what the world is best 
pleased with ; and what he (the vintner 
— honest soul I) was best pleased with f " 
Ben, without hesitation, gave this poetical 
reply; 

** Ood f 8 belt pleased wlicn men foiMka tliair 

■inj 
The Devil's best pleased when they peraitt 

thereia; 
The world's best pleased when then dost 

sell good wine ; 
And you're beat pleased when I do pay for 



Mine Host was, moreover, well pleased 
with Ben's impromptu, and B^ was 
exceedingly well pleased to see a reckon- 
ing, like that large one which struck 
several gentlemen dead in a little room, 
flung in forgiveness behind the vintner's 
fire. 

Lord Craven was very desirous to see 
Ben Jonson, which being told to Ben, he 
went to my Lord's house, but being in a 
very tattered and poet-like condition, the 
porter refused him admission, with some 
very saucy language, which the other did 
not fail to return. My lord, happening 
to come out while they were wrangling, 
asked the occasion of it. Ben, who stood 
in need of nobody to speak for him, said, 
*' He understood his lordship desired to 
see him." *' You, friend !" said my 
Lord, ** who are you V *' Ben Jonson." 
replied the poet. *' No, no," quoth the 
peer, " you cannot be the Ben Jonson 
who wrote the Silent JVoman ; you look 
as if you could not say bo to a goose." 
*'Bo, cried Ben, on the instant, Hia 
lordship was better pleased at the joke, 
than offended at the a^ront, and said, 
•' I am now convinced you are Ben 
Jonson.** 

Jonson seems to have reigned, like his 
learned namesake after him, first professor 
of dogmatism in the literary circle of his 
day. He was, however, looked up to 
with more of good-humoured reverence 
than his successpr in the critical chair ; 
indeed his contemporaries appear to have 
tenderjed a sort of filial and affectionate 
obedience to him, which the latter never 
won from any of his scari^ and timid 



Ben was a great collector of gtamman, 
which throws a confirmmg lighten his re* 
puted love of the erudite and the verbal ; 
and, thirdly, which illustrates an un* 
noticed chapter in his domestic history, 
that either his chimney or his house had 
once or twice nearly served him up as A 
burnt-offering to the domestic lares. But 
to the letter : here it is :•— 

** To my Father, Mr. Ben Joruon. 
" Father Bbn. 

'* ' Nullum fit masnum ingenium sine 
mixtura dementise,' uere's no great wit 
without some mixture of madness, so saith 
the philosopher^ nor was he a fool who 
answered, ' Nee parvura, sine mixtura 
8tultiti8»,' nor small wit widiout some al-*' 
loy of foolishness. Touching the first, it 
is verified in you, for I find that you have 
been oftentimes mad; you were mad 
when you writ your Fox ; and madder 
when you writ your Alchymut ; you were 
mad when you first writ Cataline, and 
stark mad when you writ Sejctnus ; but 
when you writ your Epigrams, and the 
Magnetic Lady, you were not so mad : 
insomuch that I perceive there be decrees 
of madness in you. Excuse me that I am 
so free with you. The madness I mean, 
is that drvine fiiry, that heating^ and 
heightening spirit which Ovid speaks 6f : 
' E^Deus in nobis, agitantecalescimusil* 
lo :' . that true enthusiasm which transports 
and elevates the souls of poets above the 
middle region of vulgar conceptions, and 
mdoea thrai soar up to heaven, to touch 
the stars with their laurelled heads, to 
walk in the zodiac with Apollo himself, 
and command Mercury upon their errands. 

*' I cannot yet light upon Dr. Davies 
his Welsh Orammar : before Christmas I 
am promised one : so desiring you to look 
better hereafter to your charcoal fire and 
chimney, which I am glad to be one that 
preserved from burning, this being the 
second time that Vulcan hath threatenet^ 
you, it may be because you have spoken 
ill of his wife, and been too busy with his 
horns; I rest 

Your, Sop, and contiguous neighbour, 

*' James Howbl.'* 
** WeOmintter, 
27M June, 1629." 



; In a second letter to father Ben, Howel 

i infohits him that he has at last procured 

) him *' Dr. Davies his Welsh Girammar,'* 

r and accbmpanies the present to his poetical 
parent With some splay-footed verses, 

f which in thought, and sometimes in the 

i turn of the verSie, shew iHo Wei td have beeii 

9 not unworthy such a •* right merrie and 

s conceitede " old father. In a third lettet 

t to Ben, which contains a French version 
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of the old story^ of a lady eating her lo* 
yer*s heart, served up to her by a jealous 
husband, and which he recomm^s to 
ifonson ** as choice and rich stuff;* to 
put upon his " loom, and make a web of;" 
ne telbhim "that he had been much 
censured at court" for falling foul upon 
Sir Inigo Jones, and that he had written 
against the ^reai architect " with a por- 
cupine's quill, dipped in gall.'* What an 
•ge must that have been, in which such 
men as Bacon, Lopez de Vega, Calderon, 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Galileo, Quevedo, 
Jonson, Inigo Jones, John Fletcher, Ru- 
bens, &c. &c. were contemporaries 1 

To conclude : it is worthy of remark, 
that Howel, who names in the long series 
of his letters almost all the men of cele- 
brity in that period, never once alludes to 
Shaikspeare, or quotes a line of hi» im- 
mortal productions ! Was this intended 
as homage to his father Ben, or was it ig- 
norance 1 One can hardly tlunk it was the 
latter : it is, however, curious. 

Iluscbnor* 



IMPERIAL PARLIAMBHT. 

Mutiny V. Law; or, Rebellion in the 
Mess. The caterer accused, tried, and 

deposed. ^Revolution and R^ublican 

Government established. 

The Members of the Orlopean Impe- 
rial Parliament had scarcely taken their 
seats, when Muzzy opened the proceed- 
ings with a violent attack upon Peter, 
whom he denominated ^* the poor, miser- 
able, little, impotent Caterer.** 

So far as we can remember, we under- 
stood him to say : 

*' We have long suffered under the 
domineering spirit of the person placed 
in authority to regulate our financial de- 
partment; but his pecuniary arrange* 
ment ; and his peculiar economy have 
di^^usted us all. The abandoned spend- 
thrift and the sneaking miser view him 
with the same disgust, and I propose that 
he be now deposed, as a person altogether 
unfit for ofiice. He has, I am grieved 
to say, no resources in his head, none in 
his heart ; and, what is worse, none in 
his pocket, (a laugh). He ^ has expen- 
ded his last talent along with his dernier 
sou (hear !) ; he has nothing left but 
diminutive corpulency {order/ order!) 
his spirit, like his little body, is small, 
impotent, and — and — and — {oirder /) and 
I move that the said crabbed, little per- 
sonage be removed from the office of 
Caterer, being utterly unfit to hold the 
keys, for never Peter was like unto 
hun." 



. Muzi^ tat dowif amldfit lotid cheen« ' 
The Caterer, who had . been looking 
defiance at Muzzy, now attempted to 
speak, and swore at considerable length ; 
but he was not listened to, and Gliff rose 
on his behalf. 

" There never was a speech,** said 
Gliff» " more replete with tergiversation, 
vituperation, and discrepances (* Bravo l' 
shomed Gruff, •' how many more five- 
deckers have you to launch ?') than that 
of the violent mountebank member who 
has just sat down. He has described 
Peter as unfit for office, because he has 
no beauty in his body,' poetry in his 
head, or pathos in his heart. (No ! no /) 
Well, then, what resources are to be ex- 
pected from him ? When gentlemen are 
taxed, in order *to supply the public exi- 
gencies, the^ cry, ' Peter is robbing us.' 
When taxation is diminished, they whoop 
* Our equipments are incomplete, and 
Peter is a fool ! Instead of calling fairly 
for the public accounts, and patiently 
examining them, they rake up all the 
opprobious epithets of the language, of 
which it must be allowed they are perfect 
masters, (order, order, order fj and 
lavish itxem out of their purse of sedition 
with a liberality altogether inconsistent 
with the narrow and beggarly disburse- 
ment of their own property (much con- 
fusion.^ 

. " Wnile they are patnots abroad, they 
are tyrants at home. (Order!) While 
they preach libertv, they practice depo- 
tism, (Order !) While their mouths are 
filled with hberality, their hearts are 
eaten up with selfishness. (Chair! 
Chait !j , — A Member. * We have none 
in the Mess.* {A laugh .y— While 
they cry down distinctions in public, 
they require to be.wor^pped in private. 
They aim not at public good, but atper- 
sonal slander. (Order, order !) Tneir 
mint is full of spurious coin. Peter*s will 
be found to be real. Let his accounts be 
fairly examined, and they will speak in 
numbers more harmonious and convin- 
cing than any verse yet known— of his 
purity, integrity, and justice, and will put 
nis angry columniators to shame.** (Hear 
hear, hear !) Peter smiled, and Gliff sat 
down. 

Smudge, whom we have before noticed 
as a keen reckoner, now stepped for- 
ward. ** It is with astonishment,** said 
he, *' that I have heard of the convincing 
and harmoniow numbers which the last 
speaker wuuld palm upon us as the new 
English kind of nasty subject matter o! 
fact. To my mind these numbers have no 
harmony, except in convincing me of the 
caterer's delinquency. I have, gentle- 
men, (for I speak to you all) taken the 
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trouble to examine into the accounts of a breakfast, struck his fist upon the table 

Mess, for a period which ought to harmo- for attention. 

nize with our own ; but, to my sorrow, " By the reckonings, guessings, and 
that examination proves the rumous, ex- calculations which have been entered into 
travagant, ill-maaiaged system now pur- by the different speakers, we might sup- 
sued so clearly, that I will read the brief -pose ourselves on the other side of the 
extracts which I have made : Atlantic : but here {Dieu Merci /) we 
** The accounts for the same month in wish for no discrepant reckoners, no vi- 
the year 1793 (loud and continued tuperant guessers, no tergiversating cal- 
lauehter) show the sum total Expended culators. . 

to & 12/r 14«. 6id. and now to my utter '* I would as soon trust a Panangf as a 

dismay, I observe our expenditure to be Philadelphia lawyer ; the latter confouncb 

the enormous sum of 16/. 2#. 3^^. which the head, and the former breaks it at once, 

makes a surplus deficit (laughter and and there's an end ou*t. Let Peter stand 

cheers) I would say a wasteful surplus forth and .answer, why there b no dinner 

unnecessary expenditure of 3/. 7». 8J(i. to day ?" 

** Our mouths are pretty near the same Here the reluctant Peter said, to day's 

size as in the year 1793. (Bravo!) Our allowance was drawn yesterday, and no 

bodies have the same w8rk to perform ; advance would be made, although he had 

butter, salt fish, and pickled tripe, Har- used his best entreaties with the per- 

/ey's 'sauce, Durham mustard, and red son at the head of the victualling depart- 

cabbage, have the same eflects, and are ment. 

nearly the same price ; coflee is as good ** If the fellow, " continued Fire Eater, 

as Boco can ^ouch ; Potatoes are not *' can give no reasonable answer, let h-m 

less nutritive or prolific, for which I appeal not only be brought to book but to the 

to Paddy, and the monopoly on souchong stake. Strip him, I say, of the emblems 

being likely to expire, we shall have it of his oflSce ; which, if we trust to Mr. 

better and cheaper. Why then, I would Smudge's reasoning, may still jingle in his 

ask, ought our expenditure to be greater empty pocket. {Cheers ?) 1 repeat, if 

than in the year 1793 ? (Hear, hear ! Peter be found def 



and a laugh.) I for oite, will not con- 
sent to continue Peter in his oflRce until 
he shall have shown us clearly, why such 
additional expenditure has taken place, 
(Hear, hear!) and until I perceive a 
disposition for economical reform. As 
we had no dinners to day, we may have 
still less to morrow. (Cheers !) Goths, 
what do you laugh at ? did you never 
hear of Sir Isaac Newton's numbers less 
than nothing ? (Cheers) If we go on 
increasing our expenditure when we have 
nothing to expend, (loud cheers !) we 
shall be obliged to draw on the empty 
substantiality of Peter's purse. (Hear, 
hear!) to avoid which dreadful alterna- 
tive, I give my firm support to Muzzy 's 
proportion.' 

Gruff begged to observe, that genUe- 
men on bom sides seemed to indulge in 
their own peculiar music, which to .him 

was entirely out of time and tune, as they ^ 

had not said one word about roast beef red to bed, and lay, as he was wont to do, 
and plum puddings — things essential to like a good harmless dormant lump of clay 
their very existence — things to which he fast locked in the arms of Morpheus. His 
had long been accustomed, and would eot was under the shade of the sentinel's 
continue to have in despite of all new- lamp : but the hardened villains cozened 



ificient, seize him, depose 
him, punish him." 

Here Peter made his escape, and the 
laws, which were suspended over his 
chair, were torn down and burnt in the 
snuffer-stand, amidrt the triumphant 
shouts of the revolutionists, and a well- 
regulated mess became a scene of con- 
fusion. 

The following day six members were 
chosen to conduct tl^e affairs, in which 
republican state, we are sorry to say, 
it still remains. 

flOMB NEWS. 

Atrocious Outrage. — ^It is with the 
deepes^t feelings of sympathy, that we 
communicate Uie particulars of the atro- 
cious outrage committ^ on tlie person 
and property of Patrick Donnavan, Esq. 
of the Marines, at the dead hour of mid- 
night, on Monday last. 

Patrick on this direful night, had reti- 



fangled notions, and as there had been no 
such good stuff to day, he would support 
Muzzy's motion. 

Boco rose, hem'd, haw'd, but brought 
forth nothing. 

Several other ' abortive members were 
coughed down to rise no more , and then 
:Fire Eater, who had eateq nothing since 



the soldier from his post, and perpetrated 
the blackest deed that ever soiled our 
pages. 

A large bucketful of black varnish and 
tar was poured in upon the inoffensive 

t A bamboo cane is Jocularly called a Panang 
lawyer. 
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carcase of the nuhappj maiip but we shall 
conclude the horrid description in his own 
words, uttered this morning' before the 
chief-magistrate. 

*'l was asleep, faist asleep, in bed in 
my cabin, when all on a sudden I felt, I 
don*t know how, half choked, half-suffo- 
cated, and depriredofall my senses but 
smelling, and that source of sensibiliiy 
seemed only stuffed with poison. I triei^ 
to move, and when I succeeded, I found 
my mOow glued, as it were to the back of 
my head. I stretched out my bands to* 
clear my- mouth, eyes, nose, and ears^ 
when I heard a kind of rustling^ , like ete^ 
phants among the reeds of a jungle, suc- 
ceeded by smothered bursts of aendlike 
laughter, and a hissuig voice then said, 
*' Oh the Galoot ! new's the time, \m 
eyes are full, finish the work 1" at which 
there was a general splash Aiat converged 
about my head, and I was actually afloat.^ 
Was this a deadly dream, or real death ? 
— The voice, the rustling, the fall, antf 
the inauspicious vessel that was left in m^ 
bed, proclaimed the rest, and Sir, as this 
is a most unheard of outrage to be com- 
mitted on one holding a commission, I 
hope that endeavours will be used to 
discover and punish the perpetrators.'* 

We are sorry to add,' tnat no clue was 
left by which to trace the ruiBans, and we 
have little hopes of any of them turning 
king's evidence. All that could be disco-* 
vered were foot-marks on the eockpH- 
ladder outlined bv tar and varnidi. No 
property was stolen, nor can we assign 
any reason for the act: it has however 
been suggested to us, by a correspondent, 
that Patrick had retired to bed unshaven^ 
and that Neptune's officer deputy may 
be fairly suspected. — Night fratoh* 



To mlad, eadi iU that I alM 1 have done t]iw» 
The ungratefsl curses I have showered on thee* 
When thon intmsiTe on the sunny mall 
Didst lasy hang on arm, an useless pall ; 
Or eke when winds fhy welcome aid did floaf. 
And tium wast in thiae agony tuned insidi 

ont. 
Convex, tranaversed,— no matter— twas my 

cause 
Thon fDaghc*tt li»— while from vulgar Jaws 
The load ha I ha 1 resounded, 'twas my gall 
That save those curses vent on thee, on all. 
Oh, thou that in wlthaUnding life's dread 

storm, 
I that beneath thee was— <»ne drop shall warm 
One ahowering drop once more, and then 

fareweU! 
Shall on the fiiU, where erst a host has fell. 
Best thy old bones in peace ) and would that I 
Idke that were dead, or one Uke what thoo 

wastcould-buy. W. UORLEY. 



EVENING. 
r For the Olio,) 

This la the hour when memory wakes, 
9 "veet dreams that could not last ; 

This is the hour when fancy takes, 
A survey of the past. 

8ba bringp befsve the penaive mind. 

Dear thoughu of earlier years ; 
And friends that have been long consigned 

To silence and to tears. 

The few we liked, the one we .oved. 

Come slowly sceiding on ) 
And many a form far hence removed. 

And many a oleasure gone. 

Friendship's that now. In death are hashed, 

Aifeetinn's brx>ken chain * 
^nd hopes, that fate too quickly cmahed. 

In memory Uvea again. 

I watch the* fading gleams of day, 
I muse on bright science flown $ 

Tint after tint, tbey fade away. 
Night cornea and all are gone. Q* B. C. 



A LAMENT. 
(For the Olio.) 

ON THS IMStOLVTION OV MT VMBBBLLA. 

And from the many I've been severed from 
In life's short diuturnlty, could none— 
Not even thee, thou friendship's 

thou— 

Who in nfe's sunshine held My careless brow 
At distonce, still content, and rather dld'st in 

need 
Extend thy sheltering wing, like flend indeed. 
Whene'er the pelting storm its hoarse voice 

reared, 
And dtfluged (brth Hs drcndaog spite,— be 

spared. 
I«ov'd relic of what was t In time to come. 
When damping fears shall greet the cloudy 

gloom, 
111 tMiriton thee, thou laatthat I ahaU mourn I 
For now from me all hope, all friends are gone 
With thee— and conscience, in the course of 

tilings. 
Now memory culls life's scattartd netUea, 

brings 



MAY DAY VOTARIES AND 
CfflMNEY SWEEPERS' SPORTS, 

'* Poor fellows ! thU is their great festival." 

If the creative fecundity of earth, air, 
and sky, animates the philosopher, tlie 
poet, tne peasant, and tourist, — if the 
concentrated body of dissenters are drawn 
into their pleasures in the metropolis, — if 
the moralist, differing with the relaxed 
opinions of his anti-associates, becomes 
moVe rigid the more powerfully the spring 
develops the passions of general natures, 
— a liberal spirit dictates to each and all, 
simply and collectively, to fill the chalice 
of opportunity with joy. 

The papist might be abstemious, and 
ikst ; the Israelite m-ght clothe himself id 
" sackcloth atnd ashes ;"— the lover cf 
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B scenenes^ 
visions^ and rhapsodies. The citizen 
might rusticate oMt of tne smoke-dried 
bouses innanowlMiesaodpent-upaUeytr^ 
and take his coUatiotasin snug- security t-^ 
the sea- voyager might trip to Land*s End 
by steam; — ue traveller might trust his 
views to U19 outside conveyance of a pa- 
tent coach ; — the tippler miebt moraUze 
with his breathing pipe, so uM he does 
not drown the moral in his cup ; — the fa- 
mily-man might fill the chaise with chil- 
dreuy victuals, and ridine comforts: — ^the 
good and trusty housewife might, like a 
hen, cluck wuh her chickens round her, 
and venture into the fields ; — boys might 
advance their kites and balls in the air ;— - 
athletic artizans might fling the ccit, strike 
the trap, lift the bill, thrbw the javelin, 
hit the target, and ffuard the wicket ; — the 
aeronaut might sm in ftoods of wind, and 
di»ippear in seas of sether. If such, then, 
be the occupations, such the tendencies 
of society in England, the first of May— 
the ever memoraole and hilarious May- 
day, is redolent with a thousand springs 
of active benevolence and sport, working 
in the breasts, and shiniiig in the eyes, of 
sooty chimney sweepers. 

Hither, come hither, all ye young feet, 
light hearts, and flexible faces. Hear ye 
not the rumbling sound of the drum, and 
clatter c^ th^ sHovel and brush 7 See ye 
not the bustle of people as the procession 
comes nearer and nearer, and is angling 
the comers of the square ? The chimney 
sweepers are here. Think ye not of the 
Montagues? Make way ! ** I have a 
kindly yearning toward these dim specks, 
poor blots, innocent blacknesses, these 
almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth 
without assumption." Jack-in-the-Greett 
is dancing to the chimney music, as he 
carries and trundles the leafy house about 
his ears, in a circle of brazen frontispieces. 
The lass chosen for the revelry, is of the 
fairest boys in the train, with a bold face 
smart leg, and winsome : she makes jokes 
at the kind-hearted gentlemen and scruples 
not to crack a sauce-box with the sbining 
brass ladle. Her personitication of the hoy- 
den is perfect. She exchanges the pre- 
vailing stay fasluon of fifty years since 
for k biistis. H«r dance savours of the 
tnttriris. Her romping curtsey in the finale 
IS a grimace in the motion of elegance. 
The toss of her head, like that of a half- 
penny, to Which she is accustdmed, . is 
lofty, —either Head or Woman 1 She tips 
the wink with her eye, as easily a& with i, 
glass. Her stare at the caps and curls 
hung out of the upper rooms, for a re- 
membrance of the " poor sweeps!** is fe- 
licitous and true to nature. To those who 
retire, or walk on, after seeing thie anni- 



versary, without alms-givit^, herepith^ 
are. like Juvenal's, caustic. Then the 
jerk of her partber^ feet, the quirk of his 
^Ibow and face, meantime, beating right 
and left vAih weapons which are brick- 
scrapers and hallooers in chimney-pot^, 
and performing duties with a brush by as^ 
eension. These are followed by the little 
gingerbread, sore-eyed, and blain-heeled 
boys, with pipe-tones and half-mourning 
limbs, like joy and grief blended. 

However refreshing the virgin showeili 
of a May noon rainbow, and however 
beautifully the flowers open in the haunts 
of the cuckoo and blossom-hid blackbird> 
down whose glossy plumage dew-drops 
run like quicksilver ; yet, the hope^ga-^ 
thering ^himaey sweepers, who ar6 not 
used to the washing sweetness of may-II* 
quid, nor appreciate the sensation of drops 
moistening dry ground^ like draughts to 
feverish throats, are pitiable oljects be- 
smeared in garlands, as amateurs in com 
fields exhibit the mirfortunes attendant on 
merry efforts. 

It is asserted, whether truly or not, 
masters and mistresses are. the getter^-up 
of this commemoration; that the poo^ 
creatures who try their histrionic talented 
the stage of May day, and the two suc- 
ceeding days, to a street audience, like the 
Athenians of old, and disastrous players 
in provincial towns, labour ** worthy of 
dieir hire," but do not participate M pto- 
poftionate benefit. 

The miseries of climbing boys ate many: 
their mercies ought to be so. '* Mercy 
was never so wounded before," the ari of 
chimney tracirig by boys, when it iskiiown 
they are society only with those whomf 
they carry on the sooty trade, it should hfa 
understbod these orphans, blackened ini^ 
growth as they are, ought to climb into 
colliquative filings wiUi as much affec- 
tion as their niore fastidious brotherhood, 
in callings of fkirer proportion.* 

To say they are painted and bedecked 
as they dance, . 

* Hef trim, bey, go triz,* 

w;ould not libel higher classes, bat moral- 
ise Hamlet's sentiment of Yorick's skull. 
Whether pride is vulgar or refined, hu- 
man frailty will appear '' in the wind and 
the rain." 

Chimney sweepers are bom for sights. 
Where a lamp-post stands, (these tybura- 

• Dr. BMtbeck has proposed In one of his lec- 
tures at the Meehanics* Institute, the con- 
struetion of ^tmneys so as to supersede the 
necessity of climbing boys. And a Mr. Hiort 
has obtaioed letters patent for an ImproTed 
construction ofchimnej, which is calcolafed 
to do away with the einptoyfng of Climbing' 
Boys. 
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4ree lamp posts are goioff out to make war 
for the staiel}^ gas-iron laiiips) or a waU 
is left^ they are sure to scale it aod take a 
first place, and over-top the power-get- 
ting advantages of the wealthy ; here, too, 
they sit in security, as their clamours, 
like rooks in elm trees, declare. 

At the theatre, when a new pantomime 
is in vogue, they keep the front seats ; 
iheir vantage ground is visible bv their 
holding it con amorein Olympic authority. 
Like cuirassiers, their dress secures them. 
At the river they fish in " untroubled 
waters,'* cleaner boys being *' out of 
their line,*' stand from them at respectful 
distance. They are not afraid of tne mud 
bath, but glory in wading propensities. 

Find me an erudite rector, who can 
select so cheap a luxury as this, of mana- 
ging the tribes of the pond with a stick, 
crooked pin, Uiread, broken pitcher, and 
blood- worms. It is the sweep at one end 
and a pricklehaek at the other. 

Ask the gaunt charity-boy, whose 
clothes creep up his arms i^d legs, and 
whose head grows too large for his cap, 
if any sport (excepting frog-catching) 
surpasseth the rural occupation of me 
modem Walton's ? 

Ask the truant who steals time out ot 
school books, and like a member of par- 
liament, vacates his seat for the Chiltem 
hundreds, if aught is so exquisite, as a 
stroll in gear, Uiough alone, (an angler 
is never alone, because patience at- 
tends him as a shadowed virtue) to 
brook margins, canals, aud ditches. To 
notice the anxieties of hustlecap, chouse, 
and hop-scotch ; to delineate the sausage- 
eatin? feats at Bartlemy, and enter fully 
into me habits of chimney sweepers du- 
ring their course of education, is beyond 
these lunits prescribed. Let, then, the 
ascetic, the usurer, the stone-hearted mi- 
santhropist, live in concealed vanity, ab- 
horrent to the better portion of mankind ; 
but, so long as chimneys require sweep- 
ing, and sweepers require recreation, may, 
the honours of May -day be celebrated in 
the anticipated exertions of their prologue, 
and the great drama of society be more 
humanely represented each returning year, 
to their raification and well being, since 

** Qoldeo lads and lastes must. 
Like cblmney'Sweepers, come tO dust.** 
P. 



THE VANITY OF LOVE. 

When white hairs streak, and wrinkles make 

Impressions on the brow, 
The heart might ache, the tongue might break 

Love's trusty tow : 
Yet, though he languish, pine, and die, 
Man, cannot mdce a ' lassie* sigh. 



In ball, or danee, where brighteyet gls&ev 

To young lads light and trim. 
His years advance, deny the chance 

Desired bv him : 
With art and nature, though he try, 
^e cannot catch the ' lassie's eye.' 

She will not see. how ardent he 

Pursues her love in vain : 
Vo tear will she, in grief or glee. 

Shed for his pain : — 
Alas t if youth is not the part, 
Man can not win a ' lassie's' heart* P« 



BONNET TO SCOTLAND. 

My country, when I think of all I've loat. 
In leaving thee to seek a foreign home, 
I find more cause the farther still I roam. 
To mourn the hour I left thy favoured coast) 
For each high privilege, which is the hoast 
And birthright of thy sons, by patriots gained, 
PlshoBoured dies when right and truth are 

chained. 
And caltlflTs rule— by sordid lusts engroeaed. 
I may, perhaps, (each generous purpose 

crossed,) 
Forget the higher aims for which I've strained) 
Calmly resign the hopes I've prit'd the most. 
And Itfarn cold cautions I have long disdained. 
But my hfart must be calmer, colder yet, 
£re Scotland and fair freedom I foii:et. 

The Ephetneridet, 



ORIGINAL LETTER OF AMY ROB- 
SERT, THE WIFE OF ROBERT 
DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER. 

The following letter cannot fail of being 
read with unusual interest, since it is, we 
believe, the only memorial of the kind 
which is extant of the well known Amtb 
RoBSERT, the unfortunate wife of Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. The date of 
the year is not mentioned ; the contents of 
the letter describe the sorrow of the fair 
writer for the departure of her lord, and 
exhibit both of them in an amiable hght ; 
he, as being extremely solicitous that 
some poor men should be paid that which 
was due to Aem ; and she, as willing to 
make a pecuniary sacrifice, in order that 
his wishes might be immediatdy fulfilled. 
It is not a little singular, that it was ne- 
cessary to sell some wool for the purpose 
of raising ^e money required, ana which 
tends to fix the time in which the letter 
was written to an early period of Dudleys 
fortune. This letter is preceded in the 
M. S. where it is preserved by one dgned 
" R. Duddeley,'* dated " from Hays, 
this Friday morning. Sent Magdylin's 
daye," and directed to his ** vearrie 
frinde John Flowerdew, esquier, wt. 
speed,^ thanking him for the trouble he 
had taken in his affairs respecting FUcham 
and SvtUsterne. 
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As ta the 6th of Eliiabeth, 1563, I>tid- 
ley was created Baron Denbigh and Earl 
of Leicester, his letter must have been 
written before that year ; and it is most 
probable that Lady Dudley's was wntten 
about that time. A remarkable letter, 
relative to the su^icious manner m which 
she died, wiU be found in Hayne's Burgh- 
ley Papers. Mr. Flowerdew, to whom 
both the letters m question are addresMd, 
was of Hethersett, in Norfolk ; by Ka- 
therine, daughter of WUliam Sheres, of 
Ashwelthorpe, in that county, he had 
issue seven sons, of whom Edward, the 
fourth son, was made a serjeant-at-law, 
in September, 1580, and appointed a 
Baron of the Exchequer, 23rd October, 

** To My vary Frynd, Mr. Flowbr- 

DWB, THE ELDER, G*KWE THIS." 

'* Mr. Flowardue. — ^I undarstand by 
Gruse yt you sent him in remembreance 
of yt you spake to me of consarnying ye 
goyng of sertayne shepe at Systeme, and 
alihow I forget to mowe my lorde therof 
before hisdepartyng, he beyng soretrube- 
led wt wayty affares, ane I not being altoge- 
ther in guyit for his soden departyng, yet 
not wt. stahdyng, knowing your acos- 
tomid fryndshype towardes my Lordchip 
and me, I nether may nor can deney you 
yt requeste, in my lordes absence, of myn 
owne awtoryte, ye and yt war a gretar 
matter, as if any good occasyon may 
serve you, so trye me descyring you fur- 
dar yt you wyll mak salle of ye woUe, 
so sone as vs possible, alihowe you sell 
yt for vjs. the stone, or as you wolde sell 
for your sealf, for my lorde so emystly 
roqueted me at his departyng to se thosse 
pore men satysfyed as thowe yt had bene 
a matter depwiing uppon lyff, wherfore I 
force not to sustaync a lyttell losse therby 
to satisfy my lordes desyr, -and so to send 
yt mony to Grysses house to London, by 
Brydwell, to whom my lorde hath gewen 
order for ye pamente' therof, and thus I 
ende alwayes trobelyng you, wyssyng yt 
occasion may serve me tn reqiyte you ; 
untyll yt tyme I most pay you wt thankes 
and so to God I leve you. Frome Mr. 
Heydes, this vij of Auguste. 

" Your assured duryng lyffe. 
Amy Puddley." 

Retros. Rev 

OR, 

Pithy Remarks and Masoims collected 
from various Sources, 

WIT. 

True Wit consists m its incapacity of 
being defined ; the truest wit also excites 
the least laughter. 



VIRTUt. 

A Lady's dress and reputation are 
equally sacred ; the person who meddles 
with either, may tremble for the vengeance 
of the offended fair. 

CONSGIENCB 

Will make us betray and fight agamst 
ourselves, and for want of other witnesses^ 
give evidence against its owner* 

COUMSBL. 

Some men would be wise, if they did 
not think themselves so : for such a fond 
opinion of one's self hinders us from 
taking counsel of such as are quaUfied to 
give it. 

CRUELTY 

Is the extreme of all vices, an offence to 
God, and an abhorrence to nature, the grief 
of good men, and a pleasure only to devils 
and monsters divested of humanity. 

FOLLY. 

To sec some persons set up for wits, is 
enough to move a wise man's compassion ; 
because they take pains to make them- 
selves ridiculous, and lay out their sense,- 
to appear a master-piece in buffoonery . 



BOCCACIO'S TOMB. 

The reproach cast by Lord Byron, in 
the fourth canto of " Childe Harold," of 
the people of Certaldo, the native place on- 
Boccacio, that the author's tomb had been 
** uptorn" by bigots, was refuted by the 
Canon Cateni, who asserted that Bocca-^ 
cio's cenotaph had remained' uninjured ia 
the Church of Certaldo. In a late publi-.. 
cation by the Abb6 Poveda, We have a, 
full examination of this contested pomt. 
It appears that there were two monuments, 
one consisting of a marble slab on the 
pavement over Boccacio's grave, and 
another more sumptuous, raised against 
the latent wall of the church, by the Po- 
desta of Certaldo, 128 years after the 
author's death. By a false interpretation 
of a law of Leopold in the last century^ 
which prohibited having sepulchres m 
tlie churches, the first was removed, to- 
gether with the remains of Boccacio, con- 
sisting of the skull and bones, and a 
leaden tube, containing parchments, 
which last remained in the rector's pos- 
session. The slab havmg broke in the 
removal, was thrown down in the ac^oin- 
ing cloisters. Lately, a lady of the name 

of Lenzoni, has collected these memo- 
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rials of the illustrioiis dead, and placed 
them in the old house of Boccaeio^ wnich 
fhe had cleared and adorned.-— Af((m./2«o>. 



e^ boiled in less than five. This in- 
genious contrivance is well cal<;ulated for 
general utility in the summer time, when 
fires are little lighted ; and for the chamber 
.of sick and amng persons at all seasons. 
Lit* Gaz* 



S^titnte atdr SItt 



BN6RATIN6 IN MBZZOTIMTO. 

As mezzotinto engravings has been re- 
vived in this country with so much success 
by many artists of filrst rate talent dunng 
the last four or &ve years, after having 
been neglected and looked on with a cold- 
nesB almost bordering on contempt for i| 
number of years, it may not be out of place 
to insert here the following extract from the 
life of Sir Christopher Wren, published 
within the last ten days by the Society for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge, which in 
some degree seems calculated to shake 
the received opinion of Prince Rupeit 
having been the inventor of the art. 

/' Among (Sir C. Wren's) discoveries 
in this art, there appears great ground to 
suppose that it was he and not Prince 
Rupert, who first invented the art of en* 
graving in Mezzotinto, though it was 8ub« 
aequently much advanced by the Prince ; 
who did not, however, bear any ill-)vill 
towards his rival ; for it appears from the 
ParentaUa, that Wren was enrolled in the 
list of his especial friends, to whom that 
distinguished personage sent a yearly 
present of his choicest wine, from his 
vineyard on the Rhine." 

MOTEL APPARAltTS FOR HEATING FLUIDS. 

IV^r, Jones of the Strand, Whose devices 
for usefd domestic purposes have been so' 
well appreciated by the public : has re- 
cently invented another very neat and 
complete apparatus for boiling a small 
4}uantity of water, and consequently for 
pireparing any slight matters which may 
be remiired for the chambers of nursjes of 
invalids. In a small tin tray are placed 
two vessels of about the capacity of a pint 
each ; in one is a cylinder over a lamp^-^ 
die other is simply a pan, into the lower 
part of which runs a close funnel, like the 
extinguisher of a candle. Into the cylinder 
is put a small quantity of spirits of wine ; 
the lamp below is trimmed with the same; 
and from the upper vessel a curbed tube 
is brought to point horizontally upon the 
flame. As the alcohol is heated, the gas 
issues from this tube as if it were a blow- 
pipe, and a jet of flame is propelled with 
the force of a furnace into the funnel of the 
oppo^te vessel. By this ready and east 
process, water-gruel, or any other liquid, 
18 warmed in two or three minutes, and 



REWARD OF BRAVBRT. 

When Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, 
took 'the Castle of Buda, in J629, he 
found, in one of the dungeons of the 
castle, Nedasti, the Governor of the 
place. He was curious to know the cause 
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- INI60. JONES AND COVENT GARDEN 
<»URCH. 

When the Earl of Bedford sent for Inigo 
Jones, he told him he wanted a chapel for 
the parishioners of -Covent Gieurden ; but, 
added, he would not go to any consider' 
able expence. '* In &ort,*' said he, '^ I 
would not have it much better than a 
bam." "WeU then," replied Jones, 
^' you shall have the handsomest bam in 
England." 

ROYAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Louis, the XVI., was an excellent 
locksmith. Ferdinand, the Beloved, is 
famous for his embroidery of petticoats. 
The present Emperor of Austria is said to 
make the best sealing wax in Europe. He 
examines, with carp; the seal of every 
letter brought him, and is delighted when 
he can say, as he generally does. ** My 
own wax is better than that !" It is a pity 
the employments of Kings are not always 
as innocent, — ^Perdin^nd would have no 
doubt made an excellent linen-draper's 
shopman, had he been placed where 
nature designed him to be fixed ; and the 
representatives of the Caesars would have 
made an excellent managing clerk in the 
house of certain wholesale stationers.— 
fFeekly Rev. 
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TBI DUKB OV SOMBRSBT, AMD ^¥lfOOR 
THB HCn^SB-PAINTSR. 

There is an excellent anecdote extant 
of Seymour^ the horse-painter, who 
havins been affronted by Charles, the old 
haughty Duke of Somerset, m conse- 
quence of having asserted that he believed 
he had the honour to belong^ to his grace's 
family. Sometime after tms rupture had 
taken place, he was requested by his grace 
to return to his seat at Petworth, and finish 
a picture which no other painter of the 
day was able to complete— when he, 
nobly answered, ** My Lord, I will now 
prove that I am of your grace's fieunily,— 
for I won't come!" Mr. Dallaway, in 
his augmented edition of Walpole's anec- 
dotes of Painting in England, gives the 
following continuation of this anecdote : 
*' Upon receiving this laconic reply, the 
duke sent his steward to demand a former 
loan of £100. Se3rmour, briefly replied, 
that he would write to his grac6. He did 
80 ; and directed his letter ' Northumber- 
land House, opposite the Trunk -maker's. 
Charing Gross.' Enraged at this additional 
msult^ the duke threw the letter into the 
fire without having opened it, ordering his 
steward at the same time to have him ar- 
rested. ButSejrmour, struck with an op- 
portunity of evasion carelessly observed, 
that, ' it was hasty in his grace to bum 
his ^er, because it contains a bank note 
for £100 — ^and, that, therffore, they were 
now quits." 

MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

The following notice is written beneath 
the letter box of the New National Repo- 
aitorv — ^Letters, addrested by post to the 
National Repository will not be received 
if the postage is no^ paid. 

RBPLT OF FRANCBSCI FOSCARI TO THB 
AUSTRIAN MINISTBR. 

llie wmged lion of St. Mark, the patron 
Sjunt of Venice, has been the ancient 
arms of the Republic ever since his re- 
mains were brought to the city from the 
Levant. In the arms, the ainmal is re- 
presented holding between his claws die 
book of the laws of that evangelical saint, 
and is distinguished from his orother lions 
by having a crown on his head, with 
wings rising out of his shoulders, which 
insignia were at the head of all the decrees 
I and acts of the Republic* This circum- 
stance gave rise to the witty reply of Fos- 
cari to Prince Kaumtz, the Austrian 
Minister, on his asking one day, in the 
presence of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
at \diose court rended the great pater- 
patriae, Francesco Foscari, as Venetian 



AmUwador, 'f where the Republic had 
found Ifs winged lion?" '' In the same 
forest," replied Foscari, '* in which 
Austria discovered her two-headed 
eagle.*' 

CBARLBMAGNB. 

It was the custom of Charlemagne to 
affix to the treaties which ne consented to, 
a waxen seal, impressed by the pommel 
of his sword, •' And wiUi the point," 
added the Emperor^ " I will support it." 

EPIGRAM. 
It la foHy with triflM to linger behind ; 

Or to hurry before i or to stumble betwixt ; 
For our breath la derived* like the echo, from 
wind, 
And we die etery day, at we live to the 
next. 



PONTBNBLLB. 

Fontenelle being one day asked by a 
lord in waiting at Versailles, what dif&r- 
ence there was between a clock and a 
woman, mstantly replied, "A clock 
serves to point out the hours, and a woman 
to make us forget them." 

KIPFBR TIMB 

Is the time between the 3rd and 12th of 
May, during which, Salmon Fishing is 
forbidden in the river Thames. P* 

EPIGRAM. 
Of all the arte In which ahonld man excel. 
The highest art is that of ' Uving well :* 
Two-fold the meaning, chuse the riglit, 'tis 

plain; 
Leat thou, the art of 'Uving ill,' attain. ?• 



EPIGRAM. 
(From Martial.) 
The foUowing epigram we think is cal- 
culated to inform our readers, that the 
ancients were in the habit of adopting the 
« call again to-morrow,' and not at home 
system, as well as the modems. 

So may I thrive, my Pecins, as 'tla true. 
Whole daya and nlghta I'd gladly paai with 

yo«, 
But two long milea divide, which told again, 
Amount to four, when I return in vain. 
Oft you are out, ori/notimt, denied. 
By canaea or by atudiea occupied j 
Two milea to see you willingly I trudge. 
But/our to w^ yon, I confess I grudM.— 
GetUM, Mag, 

SIR THOMAS LBTHBRIDGB AND MR. GTB. 

" Why you have never opened your 
mouth this Session,** said Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge to Mr. Gve. " I beg your 
pardon. Sir Thomas," replied Mr. Gye ; 
•* your speeches have made me open it 
very frequently. . My jaws have ached 
ufith yauming. 
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DATE. DATS. 



M»y 2 



Frid« 



St. Atbanasiaa 
High Water, 
4*in af. 8 mornj 
7m af. 4 even 



St. Alexander. 
Sun ris SSm af. 4 
28m af. 7 



SUN. 



— *Mond. 



Tnes. 



Wed 



• SThuTs 

i 



«h Sunday after! 
Easter. ' 

6 c. Deut. morn, 

7 c. Deut. even. 
St. Monica, 
H|g:h Water, 

Urn af. 5 mom 
37m af. 5 even, 



St. Pius. 
Sunria. 29maf. 4 
3Jm af, 7 



COKKESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



April 2 St. Athanasins, patriarch of Alexandria, !« cele- 
brated for his opposition to the Arians, and from 
his name having been affixed to the creed which 
contains his doctrines. 
1813. The memorable battle of Lotcen, in Saxony, 
was foaght on this day, when the army of Buona* 
parte defeated the allied forces of Russia. Prustiia. 
a--* " — J--. - .- ... - - » 

V( 

St. 
h( 
A 

81 

The 
bi 

C( 

w 
H 

146S 
bi 
A 
cc 
m 
dc 
vl 
•-^St.. 



St. John. 

Moon's last qnar 

32m af. 5 even 



St. Benedict If. 
High Water, 
5m af. 8 morn 
89m ftf. 8 even. 



St. Victor, 



woman of great piet% 
U7I. The battle of Tewlcesbury was fought on 
this day, whicli was the last that took place be. 
tween the adherente of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster. The issue of this conflict wm 
fatal to the Lancastrians. The field in wliich the 
battle was fought retains the name of the Bloody 
Field, and is distant frdm the town half a mile.' 
In the civil war in Charles's reign, Tawkesbory 
was the scene of many severe coateste between 
the contending forces. 

St> Plus V. was born at Bosco, In the diocese 
of Tortona, a. o. 1504. He was a Dominican, 
and made bishop of Sutri by Paul IV. After the 
death of his predecessor in the papacy, Pius I V. 
he was elected pope in 1566. He excommunicated 
Q. Elizabeth, and by his bull deposed her from; 
royal dignities, conferring her crown upon Mary. 
Q. of Scota. He died in 1572. 

1821. Died, in exile, at St. Helena, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, at. 51, the Inveterate enemy ojf 
England, of a lingering illness, which had con- 
fined him to his bed for upwards of forty days. 
His remains were interred In the above solitary 
'bland, at the head of Aupert's Valley, mid-way 
between James Town and Longwood. 
6 St. Jdhn the evangelist was banished to the isle of 
Patmos, and remained there tlU the death of 
Domltian, whenheretui ned to Asia and died in the 
reign of Trajan. 

1811 Died, on this day, Richard Cumberhind, 
Esq: one of the best dramatists of modern times. 
His poem, entitled Calvary and the Observer, 
a work In the manner of tiie Spectetor, evince 
powers of the highest order. 

St. Benedict II. succeeded Leo II. In tlie pontifi- 
cate, and died A. o. 685. ' The emperor Const^n- 
Un0 for bis great sanctity. Issued a decree. In 
which it was established that he should be ac- 
knowledged as Christ's true Vicar on Earth. 

.31. Born, on this day, the emperor Marcus An- 
relius Antoninus, surnamed the Philosopher, 
Hla many acts of Justice and benlficence have 
marked him out as one of the greatest mooarchs 
the world ever saw. His meditations have been 
translated into English. 
• 8 St. Victor was martyred doilDg the persecutiona 
of DlOdMlBD, A. D. 302. 
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See Page 276. 



ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

TrtEWOOmC AT GRAFTON. 

iTwasfone of those fresh and bahny 
sfuiUmer ev^tiings ^tuch sometimes' suc- 
ceed a day of scarcely endurable sultri- 
ness. The breathless stillness and heat of 
liooh had given plkce to a refreshing^ 
Irreeze vHbich rippled the waves of the 
GKise^ and stirrea the countless leaves of 
the forest, through which' the river mean- 
dered. The sun was settirig'in unclouded 
magnificence ; and althoii^ his rays had 
greatly declined in intitoaty and strength, 
tiieV had lost nothing of their splendour 
and their brightness. The birds, whose 
floods^ of liielody appeared to have been 
dried up during the day, nbw poured forth' 
a tide of song. so full and re^sUess, that it 
seined as it they intended during the 
ahbrt interval ptevipus to the hour of 
roosting, to mate amends for the silence 
of sp many hours. 

A lady of a stately figure and features, 
of exquisite beauty, was walking on the 
banks of the river. She wa^ followed by 
a female attendant, and led by the hand 
a yoilth who seemed to be about nine or 

Vol. L ' T 



ten years of age. She was tall and finely 
formed ; her eyes were large, black, ahS" 
bri^^t ; her ringlets, which were as black 
and almost as origfat, fbll down to her 
shoulders ; her complexion was exquisitely 
fair, approaching even to paleness. She 
seemea to have scarcely attained twenty 
years of age, but the tears which streameJi 
down her cheeks, the melahcUol3r expres- 
sion of her eye, especially when it glanc- 
ed on the stripping by her ^de, and th^ 
widow's weeds in whieh she was appar- 
elled, too plainly told that, young as ^ 
was, sorrow had outstripped time, and 
premature clouds had darkened themorn^ 
ing of her days. 

"Adelaide," she said, addressing her 
attendant, *' see'st thou yonder aider-tree, 
how it gleams and brightens in the rays of 
the sun ; but that sun is setting ; into 
those crimson clouds ben^alh hun thai 
like a san^inary sea he will shortly sink, 
and then the tree which now gleams and 
brightens will be surrounded with desola- 
tion and darkness.** 

" But to-morrow, madam — " said the 
attendant. 

^' Talk not of the morrow to me," in- 
18— Saturday May 10, 1828. 
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tenupted the lady—*' to tne^ on whose 
darkened fortunes no morrow shidl ever 
dawn. Alas I like yonder tree I flou- 
rished ; brightness was on my head and 
around my path ; but the sun that shone 
upon me has set^ has set in a sea of 
blood." 

*' Sweet lady »" said Adelaide, " but 
I will talk to thee of the morrow, for a 
morrow of joy and gladness shall dawn 
upon thee yet : Kmg Edward is gallant 
and generous: and although Sir John 
Grey fell fighting the batdes of the Red 
Rose, he will not vi^t on his widow, and 
orphans the transgressions of the husband 
and the father." 

'* Alas I Adelaide, only this day have 
I recdved a letter from my noble mother, 
who informs me that all her importunities 
have been in yain. The King has been 
besieged by her in his palace at West- 
minster more unremittingly than ever he 
was by Clifford or Northumberland, or 
tfie most zealous Lancastrian, when shut 
up in some iron fortress which constituted 
his only territory. The ruthless Richard 
Plantagenet, he whom they now call the 
Duke of Gloucester, stands between him 
and >every generous disposition of his 



heart. The Lancastrians are devoted to 
the slaughter, and the crime of my dead 
lord, in gallantly supporting to his latest 
gasp the cause of his lawful sovereign, can 
only be expiated by the beggary of his 
widow and his orphans." ^ 

*' Would that the gallant King," said 
Adelaide, '^ could but once behold that 
fair face wet with tears, and know that a 
single word from his lips would suffice to 
dry them, methinks that the forfeited 
estates of your husband would then be 
soon restored to vou." 

^' And in truth, gentle Adelaide," said 
the Lady Gray, *' a wild hope that per- 
chance in the course of the doase, which 
he is to-day following in this neighbour- 
hood, I might come in contact with ^im^ 
and have an opportunity of falling at his 
feet and pleading my cause in person, has 
lured me from Grafton Manor, and kept 
me wandering by the river-side till Ihe 
hour of sunset." 

" The dews of'evening are descending. 
Madam, and the chase is over. Let us 
return, lest we be intruded upon by some 
of the wild gallants in King Edward's 
train, who are not very scrupulous in 
their mode of courtdiip when they encour- 
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tar a f«ir lady alone and unprotected. 
Trust rather to the contmued importunity 
of your noble mother. The Duchess has 
a persuasive speech, and the King a sus- 
ceptible heart. Let us return to the Ma- 
nor and hope that all will yet be well." 

The lady turned round to retrace her 
steps in compliance with the advice of 
her attendant, when she found herself 
suddenly seized in the grasp of a man who 
had followed her unperceived, and who 
now, with very Uttle ceremony, proceeded 
to overwhelm her with his embraces. 

The author of this outrage was by no 
means one whose personal attractions 
could render the viulence which he com- 
mitted less unpalatable. He was a short 
and meagre figure, hump-backed, with 
legs of an unequal size, and tee^, or 
raUher fangs, which protruded from his 
mouth, and gave an hideous expression to 
his face, which otherwise might have 
possibly been called handsome. His 
forehead was high and fair, his eyes 
black and sparkling, and his broad arched 
brows gave an expression of intelligence 
and dignity to the upper part of his coun- 
tenance, which strangely contrasted with 
the grotesoueness and deformitv of his 
figure. He was very richly habited in a 
robe of blue velvet, lined with silk, and 
glittering with gold — a sword hung by 
his side, and a cap, adorned with a plume 
of feathers, and a sparkling diamond in 
the front, was placed in rather a fantastic 
and foppish manner upon his head. 

The lady shrieked fearfully when she 
found herself in the arms of this hideous 
being. '* Silence, madam, silence," he 
said, " or," and he touched his dagger, 
while a cloud as black as midnight gather- 
ed on his brow, which, however, instantly 
gave place to a smile of even bewitching 
sweetness. " Pardon, pardon," he 
added ; ^' that one used to war and strife 
should begin with menaces, even when 
addressing so fair a creature as thou art." 

*' Unhand me, monster 1" said the Lady 
Gray. 

*' Sweet lady,'* he said, " you must 
unheart me first.** . 

" BesoBi" said a voice behind tliem, 
shallrue 



1 habited 
id quiver 
>earing a 
led upon 
id, howi* 
at of this 
s that he 
i, or that 
t the hi^ 
le beheld 
The latter eyed him 



was not apparent 



with a sullen and malignant smile, and 
then uttering a loud and discordant laugh, 
disappeared amidst the recesses of the 
forest. 

The Lady had sunk on the ground, 
exhausted and stupified with terror. Her 
deliverer hastened to raise her up^ while 
the boy, whose bosom heaved with sobs, 
caught her hand and covered it with his 
kisses, . and Adelaide sprinkled her pallid 
and death-like features with water from 
the river. When she once more opened 
her eyes, they rested upon a being very 
dissimilar from him in whose arms bhe 
had last found herself. 'I he perfect grace 
and sjmometry of his form was only eqna]« 
led by the sweetness and noble expression 
of his features, which, save that the curl 
of his lip and the proud glance of his eye 
indicated something of a haughty and 
imperious temperament, approached as 
nearly as possible to the 6eau ideal of 
manly beauty. The simplicity and mo- 
desty of his dress were as strikingly op- 
posed to the gorgeous apparel, as we're his 
graces of form and feature to the ghast- 
liness and deformity of his late opponent. 

" Thanks, gentle Sir," said the liady 
Gray, '* thanks for thy timely aid." 

'' No thanks are due to me, sweet lady, 
but to thy fair self I owe unbounded 
thanks for an opportunity of gazing on so 
much loveliness. Yet must I be a peti- 
tioner for a further favour-^permission to 
escort you home.*' 

The lady accepted with gratitude the 
service which was proffered as a boon :* 
and giving her hand to the graceful cava- 
lier, she proceeded under his escort home- 
wards, attended by the stripling and 
Adelaide. During this short journey, 
she had an opportunity of discovering 
that the elegant and accomplished form of 
her deliverer was but the mirror of his 
refined and cultivated mind. The wit,* 
vivacity, knowledge of men and manners, 
originality of thought, and courteous and 
chivalrous demeanour which he evinced, 
were such, that, if they did not positively 
win the heart of the Lady Gray before 
this their fiirst interview terminated, cer- 
tainly hud the foundation of a passion, 
which, as the reader will subsequently 
learn, exercised a powerful inflotoce over 
^e destinies of both. 
. " And now. gentle Sir," said the lady, 
as they arrived at her residence, ". wel- 
come to Grafton Manor. Wfll you please 
to enter ?'* 

" Not now, sweet Madam !" answered 
the cavalier ; "i am in the King*s train, 
ai^d my services will be missej. Yet 
may I crave leave to call to-morrow, and 

inquire after the health of^- ?** He 

paused, but the lady soon concluded hit 
sentence 
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*' Of the Lady Gray of Groby," she 
•aidy extendmg her hand to hun. 

" Ha 1'* he said^ and started, while a 
dark frown lowered for a moment over 
his fine features, " the widow of the 
Lancastrian knight who fell at St. 
Albans." 

" Even that ill'StarTed woman," said 
the Lady Gray, while the tears streamed 
down her features. '*• Farewell I fare- 
well ! I see that it is a name which is 
unpleasing to all ears.'* 

'* Nay, nay, sweet Madam," said die 
youth, gently detainii^ her; '* it is a 
name which friends and foes ought alike 
te honour as identified with manly and 
heroic devotion to a falling cause, and 
^y*^* Ms voice faltered as he added, in a 
softer tone, ** with the perfection of 
female grace and loveliness. You have 
been a suppliant to the King, Madam, 
for the restoration of your dead Lord's 
ferfdted estates." 

** I have been," she replied, " and a 
most unhappy and unsucc^sful one." 

** The Kmg, Madam, is surrounded 
by men who entertain small love for the 
umiappy adherents of the House of Lan- 
caster. 1 have the honour to serve his 
ffi^MB If Edward March, his poor 
Bsnuiie, can advance the cause of^the 
Lac^ Gif ay, small as may be his abilities 
te do her good» they shall be all devoted 
to her service." 

*' Thanks, once more a thousand 
thanks, generous Sir," said the Lady. 
'' The cause of EUsabeth Gray indeed 
needs all the efforts of her friends to in- 
sure for it a prosperous issue. If Master 
Edwafd Bfai«h can do aught to serve it, 
the blssring of the widow and the father- 
less wfll rest upon his head." 

" And th* blessing of die widow," 
didught Master Kdward March, after he 
had taken leave of the lady, and was 
retracing his steps to the river side, '' will 
be die blesBinff of die prettiest woman in 
England. That of die fadierless I could 
e'en dispense widi ; yet, mediinks, it is 
well that diey are fadierless. Heaven rest 
dieir fadier's soul !" 

This short interview caus^ a strange 
disturbance in the heart "of Elizabedi 
Gray. The hrterests of her orphan chil- 
dren, and anxiety to obtain for them the 
restitution of dieir father's forfeited pro- 
perty, had for a long time occupied her 
mind exclusively. Now a new feelmg, 
she would not venture to call it a passion, 
seemed at least to mmgle widi if not to 
absorb ^ all other consideraoons. Tet 
even this came disguised in the garb of 
fcer children's h^rests, who, ^e now felt 
more than ever stood much in need of a pro- 
tector to supply the place of their deceased 
parent. The mother of die Lady Gray 



was Jaqueline of Lfucembonrg, the Dow- 
ager Duchess of Bedford, who had, after 
the deadi of her husband, so for sacrificed 
her ambition to love, that ^e espoused in 
second marriage Sir Edward Woodville, a 
private gendeman, to whom she bore 
several children ; and among the rest 
Elizabeth, who was remarkable for the 
grace and beauty of her person, as well 
as for other amiable accomplishments. 
This young lady had married Sir John 
Gray, of Gioby, by whom she had two 
sons ; and her husband being slain in the 
second batde of St. Albans, fighting on 
&e side of Lancaster, and his estate Ming 
fbr Uiat reason confiscated, his widow-had 
retired to live with her mother at her seat 
of Grafton, in Noftban*ptonAire. The 
Duchess herself reisid^' principallv in 
London, as well for Ihe purpose of leav- 
ing her daughter as, mucn as posable in 
complete possession of Grafton Court, as 
to afford the Duchess, by her vicinity to 
Ae palace, opportunides for pressing 
upon the Ring the propriety of restoring 
to the widow of Sir John Gray the for-* 
feited estates of her husband. These 
solicitadons, however, had as yet been 
unavailing, and she was in daily expecta- 
don of hearing that the estates, which 
formed the subject of them, had been 
bestowed upon some adherent of ^ die 
House of York. 

Such was the postinre of her affairs when 
the La4y Gray became acquainted widi 
Edward March, in the manner which we 
have narrated. The young esqmre caSed 
on her the next day, and tneir second 
interview confirmed in the bosoms of both 
the passion which had been excited by 
the nrst. March, in addition to his per- 
sonal attractions, expressed so much 
anxiet]^ for the interests of the lady and 
her cmldren, and such a determinadon, 
as soon as the King returned to London, 
and was at leisure to attend to busuiess, 
to press the fair widows suit upon his at- 
tention, that the surrender which the lady 
made of her heart, seemed to her to hie 
no less a matter of policy than affec- 
tion.. The youth was not slow in 
perceiving the impression which he had 
made on die susceptible bosom of Elixa- 
bedi ; and one day, when the parties had 
scarcely been acquainted a month, he took 
like Othello '' a pliant hour," pomed 
into the lady's listening and not offended 
ear a confusion of his passion, and made 
an offer of Ids hand ana heart 

«* Alas ! good Master March," said 
Ac, " diou talkest idly. What hopes 
can a poor Esquire and the portionless 
widow of Sir John Grav have of future 
happiness, by uniting tneir foriom for- 
tunes together." 

*' I have a sword. Madam, which has 
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already done good iervice, and wliich^ I 
doubt not^ will^ on the next field on 
which H is brandished^ win for me the 
badge of knighthood.*' 

'^ Or the grave of an esquire !** said the 
lady, mournfully* 

'* But^Madam, trust to my persuasions 
and the King's goodness of heart for the 
restoration of your children's inheritance. 
WiU you make your promise of sealing 
my happiness conditional upon that res» 
toration T" 

The youth's eye flashed fire as he put 
this question to the lady. Her colour 
came and went-<-her bosom rose md fell 
quickly ; her heart beat within it tumul- 
tuously, and her whole frame trembled 
like an aspen tree as she paused a few 
moments before she answered this ques- 
tion, and then, sinking into lus arms, ex- 
claimed, '^ I will, I will ! dearest Edwaid 
I am wholly thine." 

** Now Heaven's richest blessing faU 
upon that fair head !" he said, imprinting 
a fervent kiss on her forehead. " The 
Kinff departs for London on the morrow, 
and I must follow in his train. Trust me 
sweet Elizabeth, that thy suit shall not 
wmt the advocacy of any eloquence 
which I may possess, and T hope that 
when I next meet thee, it will be to clasp 
thee to my bosom as my bride." 

The Lady Gray lelt more desolate than 
ever at Graftpn Manor after the departure 
of Edward March from its ndghbourhood. 
She had intrusted him with a letter to the 
Duchess of Bedford, in which she had 
simply informed her that the bearer was a 
gentleman wtio hoped, from his situation 
near the person of the King, to be able to 
advance the successful progress of their 
suit to his Higlmess. To 3iis letter she 
had received an answer, saying that it had 
been forwarded to her niother by Mr. 
March, but that he had not himself called 
upon the Duchess, nor had she received 
from him any intelligence 2a to the suc- 
cess of his efforts on the Lady Gray's 
befuJf. Days and weeks rolled on, and 
the fair widow still remained in total un- 
certainty as to the state of her affairs, 
except that each letter which she received 
from her mother informed her that she 
found increasing difficulty in procuring 
interviews wi^ the King, and that the 
monarch, at such interviews, appeared 
colder aiKl more adverse than ever to the 
object for which they were sought. 

" Alas! alast" said the Lady Gray; 
" will Pate nevfer cease to persecute me 7 
Even this last fond hope — raiance on the 
aff'ection and on the efforts in my behalf, 
of this yonng man, has failed me. But 
it was a wild and an i^e hope, and fUiza- 
betb Gray, who has se^ so much of the 



world, ought to have known how delmtve 
are its brightest prospects, and how false 
its most solemn promises. Edward March 
has proved inconstant and untrue, and 
Elizabeth Gray must remain desolate and 
oppressed." 

(To he coatirmed.J 



tALSEHOOD. 

Til nd to weep beside the Uer, 

Where lies the loT*d one drad ! 
Thepeay is short that driea the tear 

Which Nature kindly sped I 
Bat oh f there is a wound we feel, 

More painfully severe. 
Tie venom*d, paSt the pew'r to heaL 

By Faliel^'s deadly spear I 

To give confldlng up the heart 

To one, who seemed to give 
Another for it, was to part 

With honey for the hive I 
Bat oh I to find it emptied, and 

Its sweets all stole away. 
Is all at once to feel apang, 

Unknown befiore that day I 

To fondly smile, and meet a frown j— 

To speak, and find the ear 
Once bent In love, now caicleas Ihwwn 

Some other voice te hear j— 
To look upon the once kind eye. 

And find it coldly rove ;— 
To feel the hope, once cherished, die^— 

Are sorrows— speech above ! 

Ohl sorely 'twas not woman's sonl. 

That dared so cruel be } 
Oh I Pitjr should have more eontroul 

There, than such gnile to see :— 
Alas 1 alas I 'twu woman's deed. 

And she Uie loveliest too 1 — 
The Muses from the dark thought n>eed t 

And bid the theme adieu! 

B. JARHANj 



MOBETTI, THE TOE ABTIST, 
(A 8ire6i Ctreukur.) 

His frame supported by his knees, 

He's slttlag on a stool. 
He casts btsleatures to the ground. 

And earns his bread by rule : 
Of all the circulars in town, 
Morettfs not of least renown. 

A sheet of paper and a bm^ 
Two eokrara, red and gveen. 

Are on his palette for his board 
To keep his tnorceau clean. 

And by me workings of his toes. 

He paints tiU he has made a Bose. 

* Whoni buy the rose ? a penny each I 

He holds it up and cries : 
Strange that a fbotof five nails length. 

His loss of arms suoplies •■ 
But Nature for the artist feels. 
And makes him bandy with hlsheds. 
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Bonod bim th« CBplng ptoplt ttaiidv 

And woBder wX hit toes 
Should be lo flexlole to make 

So fanciful a Rote I 
Created in a London street. 
By other name Hnrould imell as iweeL 

BIf face la ann-barnt, and ita form 

Of para Italian cn$tet 
Thin, middle>aged and pent Ive, he 

Combats misrortune's blast : 
In an old braided Jacket, green, 
Antonio, when 'tis fine, is seen. 

Hast thou spare pence when passing him i 
His stun^>8 though hand-led not» . 

To shake in friendship's joyous press, 
Reliere him on the spot : 

' Coppers/ as Franklin says,—* in lumps, 

* Will frnctify' his h-arm-less stumps. 

Were Baphael and Vandyke alive, 

Bis effigy they'd take. 
And hang him in a canvas line. 

For des-cent lineal sake : 
Like * Shakspeare,' on the * Bellowi ' side. 
He'd down to fiiture artists ride. P. 



tfytit aitt^or^*— No. 4. 

THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 
BUNGLE." 

Among the most acute of the many 
thoqis which gall the feet of him who 
plods along the bye-paths, and even of 
him who boldly travels the broad roads to 
fame, and which make the literarj adven- 
turer half repent that he ever set out on 
so perilous a pilgrimage, must be the 
rec(nlection, that, of many of the greatest 
and some of the most erratic of men who 
are included in the long line of English 
geniuses, scarcely more is known than 
serves to give an edp^e to the appetite of 
the curious, but ienies them the banquet 
they desire. 

Much learned ink has been dribbled 
away in authenticating the rank and con- 
dition of Chaucer, him who held the key 
of '' the well of pure English undefiled,^' 
and what has been provM after all ? — that 
he was a • franklin,' — a rank equivalent 
to that of ' gentleman' in these days ! 
And who that has read his Romaunts, 
made beautiful with delineations of man- 
ners which were not those of his period, 
rude as they may now be considered, but 
rather those of centuries unborn, — ^who 
that has discerned and admired his almost 
prophetic perception of the coming mille- 
nium of more gentle manners,— who that 
has listened to his yearnings after the 
reigns of reason and right, goodness and 
eendeness, could believe bun to be less 
^an a Gentleman ? He is said to have 
well cudgelled a friar in Fleet Street; 



and he certainly belaboured hur bre* 
tbren somewhat roughly with his poetic 
quarter-staff in his works; all else that 
IS surmised of his personal history is 
*' hemmed in with saucy doubts, and 
fears." 

The next greatest name in the list of 
the illustrious who followed him is Kit 
Marlowe, the precursor-star of a ^ater 
genius. Some who believe in his existence 
as Marlow, have assassinated him m a 
drunken brawl with a bully, as to the 
right of proprietorshi{) in a punk ; whilst 
others have merged him into that sea of 
immensity Shakspeare, (who has cer- 
tainly, hke the Leviathan of another 
water, swallowed up whole shoals of 
Mallows, as if they had been minnows,) 
roundly asserting, *and believing too, that 
Kit was no other than Will. Shakspeare 
in a domino. It is true, that the one 
star had just set in the west as the other 
rose in the east, but whether the first star 
was identical with the last, even the New- 
tons, who have interpreted the intellec- 
tual firmament, and measured (he distan- 
ces between one literary orb and another 
have left us in the dark. 01 Shakspeare, 
too, how little more than nothing is as- 
certained. We know that he lived, and 
that be died, and that his " works," which 
were not intended to " follow him," stiU 
live, and will, perhaps, never die ; the 
bark that bears tnis vast venture of our 
knowledge of him is then bound in .''shoals 
and shallows," which it shall as soon 
pass over as time get the start of eternity. 
Dr. Drake, who had gathered together all 
the few doubtful facts which are known 
of him, was forced, from the paucity of 
his materials, to illustrate rather the day 
in which he lived than the poet himself, 
which is about as germane to the matter, 
as if, in illustrating the solar system, we 
^ave the life and times of twelve o'clock 
in the day. 

Of Spenser, who came between these 
two kindred stars, Marlow and Shak- 
speare, we learn from his own pen only, 
teat, after flattering and gildins the great 
ones of his day wim praises which must 
have dyed his cheek with blushes for 
their fulsomeness, he was, notwithstand- 
ing, poor and neglected, and, it is sup- 
posed, died as much darkened by tne 
clouds of misfortune as he had lived : and 
this, which is all that is known of him, 
is by no means well authenticated, and 
is rather inferred from that eloquent 
stanza, in which he has so pathetically 

?>ainted the miseries of dependency, than 
rom any facts which are to be ^tthered 
of his personal history. Indeed, ms sue • 
cesses and his disappointments are equally 
doubtful, the only instance related of any 
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thing Hke a liberal reward having; been 
metered to his merits ^that of the patron- 
age of Sir Philip Sidney^ who as he 
read verse after . verse of his " Faerie 
Queene/* sent hundreds after hundreds 
ot pounds to reward his '' high emprise*') 
even this poor compliment is considered 
by his latest biograph^r^ to be a very 
apocr3rphaI sort of story. 

We might stretch out this long line of 
the neglected and the little known of great 
names '^ to the crack of doom :'* but we 
forbear^ and descend abruptly to the 
author of '^ John Buncle^" a writer who 
deserves to rank next to John Bunyan for 
spiritual romantieism. 
. '' The Life of John Buncle'* is perhaps 
the most singular romance that this or anv 
country has produced. It is a work full 
of the most strange contradictions and 
impossibilities ; it abounds with portraits 
of mental beings^ such as no one ever met 
with, and, wluit is more, would scarcely 
wish to meet with. Each of his heroes 
and heroines is the very perfection of indi- 
viduality. The gentlemen are old, interest- 
ing, and without heirs mcUe, and (as 
elderly gentlemen should do) die like good 
Qiristians in the very nick of time at 
which thev are required to diey-— for the 
interests of the hero and his tale. The ladies 
expire in child-bed of young Buncles, 
before their doting husband, our hero, 
has ceased to dote ; he bewails their loss 
with a becoming quantity of tears and a 
due proportion of pocket handkerchiefs ; 
in two or three days dries his eyes, orders 
his horse, leaps into his stirrups, and after 
travelling a few miles, is attracted by 
some beautiful mansion in some more 
beautiful situation ; rides up to it, hangs his 
horse on any indifferent hook which hap- 
pens to be at hanc^--introduces himself to 
mine host, who is hospitable enough to 
entertain both man and horse — finds him 
to be old and a widower, with a lovely 
dau^ter ; the father is all perfection, the 
fady rather more ; John then measures 
the old g^mtleman's foot — fits him. to a 
' hair ; — next he takes measure of theiiadv's 
, —fits her also to a nicetv ; the old gentle- > 
; man then dies, but, before he departs this 
world, begs him, as a dear, considerate 
j friend, to take his daughter; John then 
falls into a critical comparison of the in- 
' tended Mrs* Buncle the third, with the > 
deceased Mesdames Buncle the first and 
* second, and discovers that she is still a 
nearer approach to perfectibility than the 
previous most perfect ladies of their kind, 
marries her off-hand, in nine months ano- 
ther young Buncle becomes payable. 



t m.AUdn. 



when she, too, dies, and after the usual 
lachrymatory eye-offerings, he remonnts 
hib horse, with many philosophical reflec* 
tions upon those two important things in 
life this and that, conies to another plea- 
sant haunt, where some new Cynthia lives 
in a forlorn state of single-blessiedness, he 
soon discovers that she has no extreme 
objection to herself and chosen friend 
living together as one, — ^he marries her, 
and all that ; she dies in proper time — ^is 
jstill more perfect than her most perfect 
predeceisors — but still he does not de- 
spair : on the contrary, he looks out for 
Mrs. Buncle the fifth, and so he j^oes on 
to the end of his adventures, which are 
impossibletobelaid down when you have 
once entered into them, and equallv im- 
possible to be read without wonaering 
at the heterogeneous mixture of pasidon ' 
with philosophy, of common place inci- 
dents minglra with the marvellous, — of 
the knowledge and no-knowledge it exhi- 
bits of mankind, and the medley of ration- 
al piety and religious puppyism. One 
might almost imagine that it had been 
meant as a travestie of Rousseau's fan- 
tastic philosophy and superfine amorous 
fooleries, but that it is throughout made 
the vehicle of serious discussions of points 
of faith, in which John engages tooth 
and nail with the various Mrs. Buncles 
of his adventures, who are aUand seve- 
rally equally well-grounded in theological 
matters, and able to cope with metapby 
sical John himself, and break his head 
with his own weapons ; John, however, 
is never without resources ; if he faib in 
conquering their heads he is sure to van 
quish their hearts, so that he is always 
triumphant, one way or the other. 

We have rhodomontaded thus far on 
the work — now to speak of its author, 
Miss Hawkms lets us a little into his cha- 
racter, and shews him to have been in- 
deed a very sensible one — a genius more 
partial to the pudding than to the praise 
of his profe^on. 

*' A winter-evening visitor to mv fa- 
ther, (Sir John Hawkins,) when in Lon- 
don,** says that pleasant, gossiping old 
lady, '* wa3 a little, scarlet-faced Ana- 
baptist divine, of the name of Bulkley ;*' 
for whom, on account of some great con- 
scientious sacrifice, which^ I cannot recal 
to my memory, he had a kind respect. 
He had written * The Liff cf John Bun- 
cle,* a work of fiction, intended to give 
ba^ to discussions of points of faith and 
moral philosophy : as ur as I could then 
judge, he appeared to be a warm dispu- 
tant, without the smallest acrimony. My 
father would shake his head with a smile 
when Bulkley maintained what he could 
not admit; and Bulkley would laugH 
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most good-himioureclly when my father 
was stifly miconvinced. 

Beside the work above mentioned^ 
Mr. Bulkley had written many things^ 
and was a ^sealous defender of Lord 
Shaftesbury from the charge of Deism. 
These productions he had an art of intro- 
ducing to notice, which^ perhaps^ was to 
be excused. M^ father could generally 
guess that a visit from Mr. Bulkley was 
to produce a claim on his purse — ^whicb 
yras urged in the terms of ' Since I saw 
vou J have written such a thing.' My 
rather of course must desire to have a 
copy. ' And such a pamphlet.' ' WeU, 
pray send it me.' ' And such another^' 
and so on. 

It was very lucky for the Historian of 
Music, that Bulkley was not as book- 
prolific as the Scotts'and Southeys of our 
day^ or such an insinuating Anabaptist 
might have deducted a cool hundred or 
so amiually out of his pocket. 

There is one thing still wanting in this 
reprinting age — a cheap and careful 
edition of '* John Buncle^" with a selec- 
tion of its author's best miscellaneous 
writings, which^'no doubt, are sprinkled, 
more or less, with the qnaintness and sin- 
gularity of that most quaint and singular 
of romances. *' Coelebs in search of a 
Wife" might then walk off to the trunk- 
liners, if he is not there already ; for 
adventurous John would certain^ beat 
him off " the Row," — Illuscenob. 



THE CHARACTER OF THE 
VENETIANS. 

Grnbraxlt speaking, the Venetians are 
gentle, affable, polite, coi|rteous, ho^i- 
table, and more civilized and better in- 
forbed than the inhabitants of any other 
part of Italy. Their conversation is at 
once entertaining and instructive. The 
vast number of men of talent, in every 
art and scitoce, to which the Republic 
has given birth, is a proof that its lakes 
are as abundant in genius as they are fer- 
tile in the productions of their native ele- 
ment. To mention only a few of the il- 
lustrious names who have rendered the 
Venetian nation immortal — Titus Livius, 
Petrarco, Trissino, Algarotti, Goldoni, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Pal- 
-ladio, Sansovino, Scarlati, BuraneUo, 
Bertoni, Tartini, Canova, &c. are names 
which, in their respective departments, 
remain unrivalled, and will be the admi- 
ration of the world as long as mankind 
shall continue to entertain a taste for science 
and the fine arts. As navigators, the Ve- 
netians claim the foremost rank ; as war- 



riors, they stand on an equality with the 
bravest ; and as politicians, they are su- 
perior to every other civilized nation in 
Europe. 

The men are above the middle stature^ 
ilMher inclined to be tall, and remarkably 
well made. They have good clear com- 
plexions, fine expressive countenances, 
with an elegant and easy deportment. So 
remarkably constant are they in their at- 
tachments, that it is no uncommon thing 
to hear of friendships, between the sexes, 
of fifty and sixty years' standing. A Ve- 
netian rarely abandons the object of his 
primitive affection, except for iU-treatment 
or infidelity ; and, even in those instances, 
he never fails to render her his asastance, 
should she happen to stand in need of it. 
The females, who, generally speaking, 
axe handsome, have very fine figures, with 
beautifully <;lear skins,expressive features, 
and eyes that penetrate the inmost recesses 
of the soul. They are interestingly deh- 
cate in their external manners and in their 
language, the Venetian being, of all the 
dialects in Italy, the most agreeable. In 
the mouth of a genteel Donna Fenexiana, 
it adds to the native grace of her carriage, 
and never fails to charm and deliglu the 
ear of a stranger ;^ especially when it hap- 
pens to be placed'in contrast with the vul- 
gar Lombardian jargon. They are re- 
markably attentive to foreigners ; though 
they rarely form a tender attachment for 
them. When, however, such an attach- 
ment does take place, it is usually most 
passionate and sincere. 

The societies at Venice, whether at pri- 
vate houses or at the public casinos, are 
generally enlivened with the smiling eyes 
and gentle and fascmating looks of the 
fair sex, and are conducted with an de- 
gance and ease superior to most other fe- 
male societies ; and without an^ of that 
discordant rivalship of prerogatives too 
often to be met with elsewhere. The ca- 
sinos are conducted much in the same 
manner as the subscription-houses in Lon- 
don ; where the members are at liberty to 
do as they please, with this especial dif- 
ference, that the ladies only are subscri- 
bers, the gentlemen being honorary mem- 
bers. Strangers of respectability, of both 
sexes, are readily admitted, and meet 
with a polite and affable reception. The 
company are entertained with a concert, 
and treated with refreshments. Cards are 
introduced at the wish of any of the party ; 
and other amusements, except those of ha- 
zard. These casinos are fomi^ed in the 
most costly and elegant style, and are bril- 
liantly lighted UD with the beautiful wax 
candles for which Venice is so ju^y ce- 
lebrated. 

The regularity, the order, and the mag- 
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nificebce which pravtil at tfatte prmeely 
casinos^ at once discover the ladies of Ve- 
nice to be a superior race of beinss to their 
neighbours of Terra Firma. In weir con- 
versation they are lively «nd imaffiected, 
without levity^ and commuiBcative and af- 
fable without coquetry. 

The uncommon share of Freedom which 
these ladies eojoy^ induces foreignersj 
who have but a superficial knowledge of 
them, to form an opmion of them very dif- 
ferent from that which they really de- 
serve. The mixed classes of every 
country have their chiaro souro. The Ve- 
netian ladies are extremely engaging in 
their manners ; and as to thdr dress, it may 
be called becominc^ rather than fashion- 
able, and sets off meir fine figures to the 
greatest advantage. It is not unusual for 
them to be married to men whom they have 
never before seen, except through the 
erate of the convent in which they hav« 
been educated, and which they only quit 
to enter into the gay world, through the 
temple of Hjrmen — where Cupid rarelv 
pre^es beyond the honey-moon I An<^ 
to this very liberty, which they enjoy the 
moment they are married, is to be ascnbed, 
that they are usually not so capricious as 
the Italians of the south^who are more ri^ 
eorously subjected to antiquated external 
Formalities. 

At one period, the Venetians were so 
suspicious of their wives and daughters, 
that they never allowed them to walk out j 
and, to prevent their doing so, they even 
obliged them to wear exceedingly high- 
heeled shoes, which, as it were, suspended 
the foot from the toe upwards, raismg the 
other extremity nearly ten inches, and ma- 
king it almost parallel with the leg ; in 
consequence of which, their feet became 
cramped, like those of the Chinese. 

The usual dresses of the noble Veneti- 
ans, in the time of the Republic, somewhat 
resembled the black gowns worn by our 
judges, having ermine on one side. The 
robes of ceremony w^re of crimson da- 
mask, very long ; and they were habited 
in full powdered wigs, Hke those wom'by 
the gentlemen of the bar. This was the 
usud dress of the Doge ; except on q)ecial 
occasions, when he wore one made of gold 
brocade, with a massy gold chain round 
his neck, and a coronet on his head of the 
.same materials, over a wig and velvet cap. 

The dress of the noble ladies was a rich 
black velvet, according to the season, a 
^irt with a long train, a coloured body 
and sleeves, and a black silk veil that co- 
vered the head and shoulders, was crossed 
on the neck and round the waist, and fell 
tastefully behind on the black skirt. It 
was generally trimmed with bla^ lace, 
and was very becoming when^ properly 



put on. Under the v^ thty/wm^^ 
skeleton wire shape, to kee|x.i^«%mB 
falling on tlie face, which wi^ called 
tetta tendal. Foreigners generaUy 
adopted this dress on their arrival at Ve- 
nioe: but few could put them on sot^stily 
as the natives. Madame Mara, when sing- 
ing at Venice, always wvre this dress dur- 
ing the morning; and she was accus- 
tomed to say, that she nover pleased her 
auditors more than whto «he was thus at- 
tired. 

In the church, at mass, and at all pub- 
lic places, the ladies woie tlus oress* 
Dunng the time of the Carnival they 
could never go to the dieatre or opera 
without the tabbara e baufa : which was 
a lo«^ cloak of black or coloured silk, 
with a black silk cap, and a lace trim- 
ming placed round, nearly a yard in 
length, which fell over the shoulders half 
way down their figures. Over their faces 
they wore a ma^, and on their beada 
a man's three-cornered l^at, oml^nented 
with feathers and a cockade. But, the 
moment they reached their boxes, the cap 
and mask were taken off, until they left 
the opera ; when they were immemately 
replaced, until they nad passed to their 
gondolas. 

This dress, together with the mask, were 
worn during C^nival time; the feast of 
the Ascension, and at some other public 
festivals; which, altogether, occupied 
nearly six months out of the twelve ; and 
only at these seasons, and in this drees, 
were they permitted to hold converse with 
the corpi dtplomoHque resident at Veniee. 

The ffondolas were all painted blacky 
and highly varnished In the middle of 
this elegant little vessel Is a cushioned 
bench, for two persons ; and on each side 
there is another, sufficient to hold one 
person. The tilt, or awning, resembles 
a hearse, with i^dows and Venetian 
blinds. The outer part is covered with 
black cloth, trimmed with tassels ; the 
inner with silk ; and a curtain, of the 
same materials as the outside, serves as a 
door of entrance. The gondolas of the 
foreign ministers,an4 of o^er distinguished 
personages, had generally coloured sdlk 
curtains, by which they could always be 
distinguished from those of the Vene- 
tians. 

After the conquest of the Greek Is- 
lands, Constantinople, Cyprus, Candia, 
and the Morea, by the Republic, from 
the vast influx of wealth and luxury, and 
the great increase of population from the 
Terra Firma, it became necessary, in or- 
der to preserve virtuous females from vio- 
lence, to allot — in imitation of the ancient 
Romans — a certain retired part of the city, 
for the habitations of the improperly called' 
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Meretrieet; and^ to prevent those dread- 
ful evils, for which two great cities were 
once destroyed hj fire, the Senator^ would 
walk in the pubhc square of St. Mark, by 
tilie side of these necessary eiils ; who, at 
the approach of evening, were required 
to exhibit themselves between two lighted 
candles, at the windows of their apart* 
nents. Under the present government, 
the frail sisterhood are licensed, and pay 
a regular tax ; and are permitted to toU 
low their profession— Hvro bono publico-^ 
wherever they think m.—-//(Uy m the 
I9th Century, 



THE LAST TEAR. 
(For the Olio.) 



I saw the mother calmly weep, 
0*er her cradled infant dying, . 

I marked the tearful anguish peep. 
Wan mdancholy's amiie buying. 

And then I mused on parting breath. 
Of innocence, and lcindm[ feeling, 

And then I prayed of envious death. 
That he would gently work his 4ealing. 

I spoke in comfort to the heart. 
That well I knew was silent breaking, 

I sought to play the soother's part. 
But mine alas ! was sorely aching. 

I tried to hide th* expiring sigh. 
And sombre tint of torture's seeming, 

i told in place of realms on high, 
Where ttUssful peace was ever teeming. 

B«t when the death-smile sweetly shone, 
I UAd. her then her babe was dying, 

One sob escaped, and only one, 
To heaven's light innoxious hieing. 

And she that died, I've heard her say. 
Was like to him I ne'er had kaown. 

But he had gone like her, away. 
And knelt at Heaven's Throne, 

The story of her life has drawn. 
From tearful founts the drop of sorrow. 

She deems that every friend has gone. 
To greet on high, Ufe'a morrow. 

But there is one whom she has slighted. 

By-gone days of love will tell. 
Bat tho* by her that love was blighted. 

It round her stiU shall dweU. 

He murmurs not unwelcome love. 

He speaks not of the poisoned shaft, 
Nathless it might him now behove, 
, The goaded sigh to waft. 

But let it rest where long it has, 
Ungnaw'd by time, where RtiU it ragea. 

The shadow now of what it was, 
In tier remembrance only wages. 

And StiU she seems to mourn in peaces 
Nor courts the grave where she is going. 

For death hath traced in that sweet face. 
The dam that stops the tear from flowing. 



And when shut out from this wecltfli grief: 
The quiet sleep of death eomes o*cr her. 

I close the eye la fond beUef; 
That strife of heart has gone before her. 

Then when I'vejraised the storied urn. 
That teUt the wandering passer by. 

To love as I have loved, and learn. 
Like her to live, like me to die. 

Near the murmuring brooks meander. 
O'er the sod where she doth sleep. 

Where nor grave nor gay shaa wander. 
There I'll go and silent weep. 

Unnoted there I'll Uve, I'U die. 
There 111 seek the long sought bower, 

And wing my way where on« on high. 
Shall recompense life's bitter hour.. 

W. MOBLEY. 



THE GRAVE OF CRIME. 

Re sleeps, but ah 1 how troubled is his rest. 
No breeze that keeps the vigils of the Meat, 
Sighs the sad requiem, o'er his stony l>ed. 
But loose, rough winds have threatened, and 

they fled. 
So should a wicked, Ufe's last couch, belaid 
Without the solace of a cooling shade^ 
To apread its lonely balm at evening-tide. 
Upon the waving graas y whidi parched, and 

dried, 
Would wave no more, nor shade the tomb of 

peace. 
Bidding the grief, of fond relation's cease 
And dry their tears, when they beheld the spot 
Where noise ne'er strays, where passion wan- 
ders not,— > 
But O I for him no pleasant spot like this. 
The bone5 of crimes, must never sleep in bliss. 
He sported with the worid, and with its Joy, 
Ere sorrow came, to furrow ; and destroy 
The healthful blush youth's gaiety had spared 
Through all the duigers restless maiUMHid 

dar'd J 
But sorrow came, not singly, in his age. 



Was furrowed, by the world's unfeeling sooni. 
Which since hath felt his tomb, nnahaded and 
forlorn 1 W. 



THE LEADING PROFESSION. 

Thb choice of a profesaon was in aU 
times an affair of difficulty, and it has 
become peculiarly so at a period when 
the avenues to success, whether in the 
walks of theology, of law, or of medicine, 
are blocked up by a crowd of eager 
competitors. Nor is the path to wealth, 
by the more beaten track of commercial 
pursuits, less impeded by the struggles of 
rivalry, the intrigues of connexion, or the 
overwhelming preponderance of enormous 
capital. For adventurous young men, 
not cursed by nature with a modest or 
studious turn, and who are impatient to 
take the post of honour by- a coup'de' 
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mmm, a state 'of wtr oiTert the amf^ 
field of the profesnoa of anns ; but in a 
Ume of peace that field is narrowed to a 
rery aristocratic circle, and the plebeian 
spirit learns to be tamed in the never end* 
hig rebufi^ of the Horse Guards and of 
the Admiralty. All things considered, and 
w^ a (hie regard to the necessary educa- 
tion, the certain rewards, and the few 
chances of failure, it appears to us that the 
profession which involves the least indi- 
vidual ezpence in its necessary studies, the 
aspirants being constantly trained at the 
public co«t — which is supported by the 
greatest excitement of popular observa- 
tion, so as to satisfy tne most insatiate 
appetite for fame — which presents the 
most' open field for exertion, so as to leave 
the adventurer the largest choice of oppor- 
tunities — and which is fenced round irom 
the attacks of private envy or revenge, by 
the most powerful support of innumerable 
functionaries — ^that most cherished and 
honoured profession is that of a thiip. 

And first, of the education for this pro- 
fession. 

We will imagine a youth to whom the 
honours of lius calling are not hereditary. 
He has been brought up as other youths 
are, either in absolute ignorance of the 
world which has preceded him, and the 
world which is before him ; or with such 
an acquaintance with the tendencies of 
mankind as they are learned in the book 
of history, or the safer volume of expe- 
rience, as will satisfy him that the least 
successful of the sons of men are the 
most conscientious. If be be utterly un- 
instructed m boqk-leamiAg, and yet have 
a tolerable acquaintance with the thin^ 
around him, he will see (if he open his 
eyes) that the one thing needful is money, 
— that cunning has a much surer grasp 
of that tummttm bonum than wisdom ; 
•—and that the contempt of society is only 
reserved for the poor. Hence povertv, as 
Talleyrand said of the execution of the 
Due d'Enghien, is worse than a crime — 
it is a blunder. If he derive his know- 
ledge from the half truths, half fables of 
^e records of his species, he will discover 
that fraud and violence have always 
secured to themselves a much larger por- 
tion of what are called the blessings of 
life — competency, luxury, high station, 
influence, command — than sincerity and 
moderation. If he live in the country, 
he has constantly presented to his eyes 
the condition of a vast many miserable 
people, who are reduced to the utmost 
extremity of perpetual -suffering, — ^their 
honest pride trampled upon, their affec- 
tions outraged, their commonest wants 
unsupplied, — and for no personal deme- 
rit tnai he can perceive,- but because 



tbejr are laborious, patietit, inofiTeative, 
easily satisfied, content to do their duty 
in the station to which they are bom. If 
he abide in acity, he discovers that the most 
direct modes of obtaining a living are ill 
paid — that squalid filth follows the scanty 
earnings of the mechanic — that the trades- 
man who vends an honest commodity can- 
not compete with the quack and the puf- 
fer — (hat insolent vice always thrusts 
modest virtue into the kennel. In either 
case he perceives that mankind, -directly 
or indirectly, spend, their lives in endea- 
vours to aostract more than they have a 
right to abstract from the property of their 
neighbours. He commences, by dint of 
hard reasoning, a professional career of 
resolving to practice that philosophy 
which teaches nhn that the institutions of 
society are chains only for the weak. If 
he be a peasant he tries his hand at 
poaching, if a London blackguard, at 
picking pockets. In either case the law 
soon takes charge of his further educa- 
tion ; and he is duly sent to that most 
instructive Ahna Mater, — a prison. 

The care which is now be^wed upon 
-the nurture of his infant hopes is pro- 
digious. He has abundant leisure for the 
cultivation of his faculties : he has no 
anxiety about the events of the passing 
day : he is introduced to the full enjoy- 
ment of the society of the most careless^ 
enthusiastic, and undannted men in exist- 
ence, as well as to the ablest instructors 
in his peculiar art. All knowledge, but 
that which is to lead him to excellence in 
the profession which he now must choose, 
is despised ; — ^atl views of the social stata^ 
but those which regard man as a preda- 
tory animal, are held to be low and un- 
attractive, — all employments of the talents 
of the human race, but tho^ which pre- 
sent themselves to the lion heart in the 
shape of burglary, and to the cautious 
understanding in the not less attractive 
forms of coining and shop- ilf ting, are 
pronounced to he mean and ungratify- 
mg. 

The facility with which the profession 
of a thief is acquired is a wonderful re- 
commendation of its excellent and mani- 
fold advantages. In this college, the 
honours are bestowed after an examina- 
tion for which the previous study is very 
inconsiderable — (he " wooden-spoon" 
feels that his rank is by no means settled 
in the estimation of his examiners, but 
that a successful adventure may place 
him in the first degree of the beloved of 
Bow Street ; — cind even he that is 
'* plucked" for wanting m the reckless 
qualities by which excellence is attained, 
may hope to prepare himf^elf next ses- 
rion (the ** term" of our houses of felo. 
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nious majnteiiuice) for the noit du^in^ 
guuh«d oompanioMhip of Ibat fratemitf , 
which, above all others^ ffeoerously de- 
lights in imparting its bTessings to no- 
vices b^ the most unremitting system of 
proseljTtism. 

Nor is it any degradation from the 
agreeable nature of tms education (when 
compared to education in general) to say^ 
that the student often receives bodily chas- 
tisement in the prc^^ress of his willing 
labours. The laws have no punishments 
which touch his mind. If he be remand- 
ed to his prison, he is only^ condemned 
to a further acquaintance with Uie agiee- 
able society to which he was introduced 
when he mst entered its walls. He baa 
formed friendships which will last for 
life ; he is secure of patronage when he 
comes out again upon the stirring worlds 
he will^ in niture, have no lack of coun- 
sellors and abettors. Admit that he is 
sentenced to be privately whipped; in 
this he dees not differ an ounce trom the 
highest of the land. The bovs of the 
nuddle classes have been gradually be^ 
coming more exempt from the terrors of 
indecent bodily chastisement ; but inflic- 
tions upon the persons are still the pecu- 
liar privileges of the noble students of 
* Westminster and Eton, and the not less 
ambitious denizens of Newgate and Brix- 
ton. Long may the^ each enjor these 
ancient and politic rights, which have 
such a decided influence upon the desti- 
nies both of the statesman and of the 
felon ! 

From the moment that our aspirant 
Ifftves his first prison, he becomes a pub- 
h'eman. His preparation for the duties 
of. life is complete. He rushes at once 
into his stimulating career ; and he reaps 
a full harvest of profit and of fame, hesa 
fortunate candidates for distinction may 
waste an existence in obtaining a single 
puff of the newspapers. Thousands of 
authors die for lack of criticism ; — pain- 
ters go off by scores, because no obscure 
scribbler ever echoes their n^es; the 
finest of women have been figurantes at 
the opera for twenty- seasons, without 
having attained to the recorded dignity of 
aj9a«-«eiJattheSurrey, and ostentatious 
citizens have given dozens of dinners, to 
which some gentlemen of the press were 
duly invited, and yet never once saw 
their magnificence, under the head of 
" Court jmd Fashion,'* in the Morning 
Post, But the very first adventure of a 
thief is fame. Is a watch snatched out 
of a window in the Strand, ten didly 
papers and two hundred and fifty weekly 
immediately describe the astonishmg inci- 
dent in the most glo^nng colours ; — is a 
pocket picked, in uie pit-entrance pf Drury 



Lane, th« cnbryo herd of the (^Yean^ 
sees his fame duly chronicled in the morn- 
ing Journals ;— and lastly, if by some 
error in judgment he appear before Sir 
Richard Bimie, he excites the sympathy 
of all mazUdnd, being '^ a remarkablj 
good-looking and interesting yoiu^ man, 
attired (yes, attired is the j^trase) in the 
highest style of fashion, and his oair ele- 
gantly arranged." Who can nesist sucb 
flatteries as these ? After such enooo- 
ragemeats, wbai candidate for the final 
honours of the New Drop would abandon 
his stimulating career, and retii%, (if he 
could) to the prose of common life. 



Goatent to dWeU^n decencies for ever i 

The legislative care which is bestowed 
upon the commonwealth of thieves must 
be abundantly gratif3ring to every member 
of the profession. Their calling never 
cankers by neglect; they must have a 
perpetual vigilance as to what laws ar9 
enacted and what are repealed ; what is 
grand larceny to-day and petty larceny 
to-morrow ; the statistics of their realm, 
too, are known and registered with the 
greatest accuracy. The condition of their 
palaces forms the constant object of ma- 
gisterial and parliamentary sohcitude, and 
societies are specially constituted in aid 
of all this official vigilance, to see that 
their apartments are airy and their pro- 
visions wholesome. The most affec- 
tionate care of their health b duly taken ; 
and if, at any period of their lives, foreign 
travel is recommended, a countrr, which 
is admitted on all hands to be tne finest 
in the world, is speciall}r £4;)propriated for 
their enjoyment. All tms is nighly stimu- 
lating. 

(To be continued,J 



THE STAGE^COACHMAN. 



• Oohig down. Sir I'- >— 

•Ayt. OivemeaUfl^-aUitght' 

To be the complete ' Stage-coachman/ 
he should be clothed in boots, coats, pock- 
ets, and neckcloths. When thus equip- 
ped, he takes the reins and the whip, 
mounts thQ coach-box adroitly, gives a 
click with his tongue, peculiar to drivers 
of horses, which they well understand, 
and the light or heavy apparatus of the 
vehicle runs nobly along to the known 
destination. Previously to starting, how- 
ever, he contrives, if possible, to get a 
femsde, (and a ham&ome one, too,) 
courageous enoueh to seat herself beside 
him, and whom fie entertains with success 
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by tke droU and numerous adventaiei 
mfo which he faQs from place to place, 
hi company with a variety of paneneers. 
He is a kkid of Time-driver through life, 
taking hours by the forelock. Am active 
principle on the road. A runner through 
the seasons. A measurer of mlestones* 
A daily i^spearanoe-maker. A night- 
watcher. An horologe to cottagers, on 
commons. A speaking sun*dial to tum« 
pike men. His cheek looks cheerful and 
plump, rosy and fireftd. He wears a 
nawk's-eye. His chin is trebly secured 
by a tasty shawl being set round his 
neck. And his voice, though hoarse^ is 
unpervious to the attaelc of tvphus in (he 
throat, which is clothed within and widi- 
out, m no ordinary manner. To his 
horses be is kind, and whips them only 
bM when the hours are hi advance. He 
loves jokes, becaon he is, in some re- 
spects, a maker of then». He is ofiOtk de- 
tected in winking at every pretty giri on 
the road, and calls tfaetai all h» wives. 
He knows every mansion and house on 
note for fiftv n^es, and descants f^reely 
on their merns and histories. His v4iip is 
sometimei used in sport to objects loiter- 
ing on die road-stdl. But his qualHies 
tn seneralJy good ; and dke persons who 
an m his graces, ini^ have a cheap ride, 
abnoeofgame, ot his assisting hand in 
advvrsitT. If his complement is made up, 
he is ilfwerent to the haifing. 
- A weary traveller, resting on> a heap 
of stones, 4>r waHhig at a cottage with his 
wtfe in, a red cloak, the posies and bun- 
dles ; but, if there is a chance for a lift, 
his upturned elbow, indicates the wilUn? 
aeeommodatien by a diedc to speed and 
a ' draw up.* TV» those hi his own line, 
in spile of opposition, he nods the friend- 
ly leeogfttition ; and, to Noblemen who 
patronize the whip, he is on eqfual terms, 
put with conscious deference. When he 
isoffdu^, he indoles in sleep, attends 
the dinners of his associates, smgs the 
' Mail-Ck>9di Song,^ subscribes to the 
widows* fund, is an expert whistler, but an 
indifferent walker, for like a sailor out of 
a ship, a tailor off his board, or a sexton 
out cnT the chorch-yard, he is out of his 
element when walkmg out of the boots of 
a coach* P. 



ACeOONT OF A WIGBT BBTWBIN A TIGER 
AND AK SLBPHANT. 

In the midst of a grassy plain, about 
half a mile lon^, aim nearly as much in 
breadth, about sixty or seventy fine ele- 
phants were drawn up in several ranks, 
eadi animal being provided witb a mahar 



wat and a hAuda> iHuck was empty. On 
one ade were placed convenient seats; 
the governor, mandarins, and a numeroua 
train of soldiiBrs, being alsp present at the 
spectacle. A crowd of iq)ectator8 occu- 
pied the side oppo^. The tiger was 
bound to a stake placed in the centre of 
the plain, bv means of a scout rope fas- 
tened rouna his loins. We soon per- 
ccdved how unequal was the combat. The 
claws of the podr animal had been torn 
out. and a strong stitch bound the lips to- 
gether, and prevented hilb' from opening 
msmeuth. On being turned loose from 
the case he attempted to bottnd over the 
plain, but, findhigall attempts to extricate 
mmself useless, he threw himself at leneth 
upon the grass, till, seeing a large ele- 
phant with long tusks apprOlsch,ihe got up 
and faced the coming danger. . The ele- 
phant was by this attitude and the horrid 
growl of the tiger too mueh intimidated 
and turned aside, while the tiger pursued 
him heavily, and struck him with lus 
fore-paw upon the hind quarter, quicken- 
mriys pace not a httte. 

The mahawat succeeded in bringing tfie 
elephant to the charge again before he 
had gone far, and this tune he rushed on 
f uriou^y, driving his tusks into the earth 
under the tiger, md, lifting hhn up £urly, 
gave him a clear cast to the distance of 
about thirty feet. This was an interest- 
ing point m the combat. The tiger lay 
along the ground as if he were deiul, yet 
it appeared that he had sustained no mate- 
rial uriury, for on the next attack he 
threw himself into an attitude of defence, 
and, as the elephant was again about to 
take him up, he sprung upon his forehead 
fixing his faind-foet upon the trunk of the 
former. 

The elephant was wounded in this 
attack, and so much frightened, that no- 
thing could prevent him from brealdng 
through every obstacle, and fairly run- 
ning off. The mahawat was considered 
to have failed in his duty, and soon after 
was brought up to the governor, with his 
hands bound behind his back, and on the 
spot received a hundred lashes of the 
rattan. 

Another elephant was now brought, 
but the tiger made less resistance on each 
successive attack. It was ei^dent that the 
tosses he received must soon occasion his 
death. 

All the elephants were furnished with 
tusks, and th& mode of attack in every 
instance, for several others were called 
forward, was that of rushing upon the 
ti^er, thrusting their tusks under him, 
raising him, and throwing him to a dis- 
tance. Of their trunks they evidently 
were very careful, rolling them cautiously 
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up under die chin. When the tiger was 
dead, an elephant was bTOU|ht up, who, 
instead of raising^ the tiser m his tusks, 
seized him wUh his trunl, and in general 
cast him to the distance of thirty feet.— 
Brtwtter^i Journal. 



THE PAGEANTRY AT BRISTOL, 

GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE 

VISIT OF HENRY VII. 

In the year 1690, Henry VH. visited 
Bristol, on the se'nnight after Whitsuntide, 
attended by the Lord Chancellor, and 
many of the npbles, and lodged at St: 
Augustin's Monastery. Three miles out 
of Bristol, his majesty was met. by the 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Bailifi^, with 
thdr brethren, and a great, number of 
other burgesses^ indudi^ the Recorder, 
named Freymayle, who, in their names, 
'' right cunningly welcomed him.*' On 
a causeway wiUiin Lawford's Gate, the 
King was recdved by a procession of 
friars, and at the end of the causeway, 
the procession of the parish churches 
received him ; " and in the entry of the 
Tower-gatej (New^) there was or- 
dained a pageant, with great melody and 
singing ; after which there was a king, 
[Brennu^ who addressed the king in a 
speech of thirty-five verses." At the 
, High Cross, there was a pageant full of 
' maiden children, richly beseen, and Pju- 
dentia had a speech complimentary. 
Th€9ice, ** the King proceeded, ad por- 
tum ianeti lohanntu, where another 
pageant of many maiden children, richly 
oeseen with girdles^ beads, and <mchet/' 
where Justitia held fbrth.>— 

** Wdcome nuMt ezceUent, high and victo. 

rioni. 
Welcome, delicate rote of this oar Briton, &c* 

On the way towards the Abbey, a ba- 
ker's wife cast out of a window, a great 
quantity of wheat crying " Welcome !" 
and •* good luck." "nien there were 
** the Shipwrights* pageant with pretty 
concerts pla3nng in the same, without any 
speech, *' another of an Olifaunt, with a 
castle on lus back,- curiously -^nrrought. 
The resurrection of our Lord m the high- 
est tower of the same [castle],, with cer- 
tain imagery smiting of beils, and all 
events by weights marvellously well done. 
Within St. Austin's Church, the Abbot 
and his convent received the King with 
great pomp as accustomed, and on the 
Biom fmorrow] when the King had dined 



he rode on pilerimage to St. Anne*8 in 
the wood [Bridington.] And on Thurs- 
day next foUowi^, which was Corpus 
phristi day, the King went in , processioii 
about the great green, there called the 
Sanctuary, whither came all the pro- 
cessions of the town also, and the Bishop 
of Worcester preached in the pulpit in 
the middle of the aforesaid green, in a 
great audience of the Meyre, and the sub- 
stance of all the burgesses of the town and 
their wives, with much ' other people of 
the country. After evensong, the King 
sent f(» the Meyre and Sheriff, and part 
of the best burgesses of the town, and de- 
manded of them the cause of their po- 
verty, [complained of in the ditty of King 
Brennus,] and they Viewed his grace that 
it was by reason of the great loss of ships 
and goods which they had suffered within 
five years. The kmg comforted them, 
that uey should set on, and make new 
ships, and exercise their merchandize as 
they were wont to do, and his grace 
would so help them by divers means [ne- 
gativelv, perhaps in not asking them for 
money! liLe as he shewed them ; where- 
upon the Mevre observed that the people 
or the town nadnot for a hundred years 
past heard such words of comfort from . 
any king, therefore they thanked Almighty 
God that had sent them so good and gra- 
cious a soverdgn lord. And on the mora 
[morrow] the King departed to Londfm- 
ward." It is on record that notwithstand- 
ing the promises of assistance the.avarici- ^ 
ous Henry made to the people of Bristol, 
that he extorted from them the sjame year 
the sum of eighteen hundred pounds by 
way of a benetoUnce to himdelf, and he . 
also forced the commons to pay twen^ . 
shillings for every one that was worta 
twenty pounds, becayse their wives truly 
went so sumptuously appecelled. 



AUGUSTUS. 

This c^ebrated Emperor took great 
pleasure in having those brilliant lumina- 
ries of the age Horace and Virgil at htv 
table, and was wont to seat himself 
between the twd poets. Virgil was asth- 
matic, and Horace had weak and water- 
ing eyes. The Emperor once said jocose- 
Iv, in allixrion to his predicament between 
these two invalids, ** Here I am, between 
sighs and tears." 

ADYICB TO COURTIBR CENSURBRS. 

Diogenes washing some cabbages, and 
seeing Aristippus, the courtier, approach, 
said surlilv, '* If you knew how to live 
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npon cabbftgety tou would nol pay court 
to ^Dgs/'— '^ And if you/' fetorted 
Arutippus^ ** knew how to live with 
kings, you would not wash cabbages." 

BINRT YI. 

King Henry VI., of England, among 
other virtues, was celebrated for his 
Christian patience^ insomuch that when a 
rude fellow struck him after he was taken 
prisoner, he made no other r^ljr, than^ 
*' Frioid, you are to blame to insult a 
prisoner, lliou hast injured thyself more 
than me in striking the Lord's anointed." 

TWO BEADS BSTTIR THAN ONI. 

Dr. Puller, in his " Worthies," tells 
the fdHomng amusing anecdote of a 
wealthy gentfeman of the name of Wie* 
mark, who upon hearing the news of the 
day, part of which was the decollation of 
the neat STir WaUer Raleigh, said " his 
head would do yenr well on the shoulders 
of Sit Robert Naunton, Secretary of 
State." These words were complained 
of, and Wiemark summoned to the privy 
council, wliere he pleaded for himself that 
he intended no disrespect to Mr. Secre- 
tary^ whose known worth was above all 
detraction, only he spake in reference to 
an old proverb : — " Two heads are better 
than one." And so for the present he 
was dismissed. Not long aner« when 
rich men were called on for a contribu- 
tion to St. Paul's, Wiemark, who was at 
the council table, subscribed a hundred 
pounds, but Mr. Secretary told him Hdo 
\undred were better than one, which 
between fear and charity Wiemark was 
fiin to subscribe. 

THB naPLT TH0UGHTLVS8. 

'* Souvrc," said Louis XV. to the com- 
mander of that name, ''you are getting 
old, where do you wish to be interred ?" 
Souvre replied with evident unconscious- 
ness of his mal-adroitness, ''at the foot of 
your Majesty." Tins answer disconcert- 
ed Louis so much, that he remained for 
some time buried in thought. 

GRBAT MBMOBIBS. 

Cicero caUs memory the treasury of 
the sciences. Montaigne terms memory 
the strong box of science. Without me- 
mory the judgment must be unemployed ; 
and ignorance must be th^ consequence 
of want of memory. Pliny, who calls 
memory one of the greatest gifts of nature, 
has recorded some illustrious persons dis- 
tinguished by this talent. Cyrus knew 
Ae names of all his soldiers. Lucius 
Seipio could call the whole Roman peo- 
ple by name. Cyneus, the counsellor to 
^yrriius, (of whom this prince used to 
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say, that he considered him ■• a ptitner 
in Ins cottq|uest, as obtained by eloquence) 
was acquainted with the names of the 
Roman senate and the army. Mithridates 
had learned the languages of twenty-two 
nations, and used to boast that he never 
wanted an interpreter. Cleopatra, as 
Plutarch relates, knew tiie languages of 
almost all the nations of the East. Sene- 
ca could repeat two thousand names in 
the Older they were rooken, and rehearse 
two hundred verses after the first hearing 
them read* And it is related of Joseph 
Scaliger, that he learnt by heart the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer in twenty-one 
days. Among toe modems, may be in- 
stuiced. Fuller, who could name the 
signs on both sides of the wav, from 
Paternoster Row to Stock's Market, and 
in his study dictate to -five several writers 
at the same time, on as many different 
subjects. Dr. Jewel, Bshop of Sahsbury, 
also possessed such a wonderful retentive- 
ness of memory, that he could remember 
any thing he had written after once read- 
ing it over. Sir Francis Bacon once read 
to him a portion of Erasmus's Paraphrase 
in a comused and disordered manner, 
which he repeated in the same unconnect- 
ed way, forward and backward, vrithout 
being at a loss in any particular. The 
old proverb says, " great memory little 
judgment." Can any one with truth as- 
sert, that these illustrious personages were 
void of jud^ent, who not only ]>ossessed 
uncommon but prodigious memories. 
R.J. 



LORD CHIBP JUSTICI BOLT. 

Having committed one of the French 
prophets, a foolish sect that started up in 
his time, to prison, upon which, a Mr. 
Lacy, one of them, came to my Lord's 
house, and desired to q;>eak to Um. 
Upon being told by the servants that their 
lord saw no company that day.—-" But 
tell him," said Lacy, " that I must see 
him, for I come to him from the Lord 
God." Which being told the Qiief Jus- 
tice, he ordered Lacy to come in, and 
asked him his business. " I come," 
said he, " from the Lord, who has sent 
me to thee, and would have thee grant a 
nolle proteqid for John Atkins, his ser- 
.vant, whom thou hast sent to prisotu** 
" Thou art a false prophet, and a lying 
knave," answered the judge. " If the 
Loird had sent thee, it would have been 
to the Attorney-General, for ihe Lord 
knows it is not in my power to grant a 
nolle proiequi ; but I can grant a war- 
rant to commit thee to bearhun company 
which I certamly will." 
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See Page 202« 



ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

THE SPECTRE SHIP. 

AN ATB LBOBNO. 

Brtce Gtjllbtland was a tall^ raw- 
boned, middle-aged man, with two high 
cheek-bones ; his nose thin and somewhat 
Hooked ; two small grey eyes that had 
taken up their residence in the inner- 
chambers of his head, which were thatch- 
ed with a pair of eye-brows of long grey 
hairs ; his mouth 'was drawn together — 
not unlike a purse that had long been in the 

Sossession of a spendthrift — and was sel- 
om unpuckered but to utter some mono- 
syllable, for he was extremely tenacious 
of his words on aU occasions. This, with 
a considerable bend in his shoulders, gave 
him somewhat of an odd appearance, 
although he had given a little more in to 
the new order of things that were begin- 
ning to make considerable inroads on the 
wardrobes of our forefathers. 

But this piece of animal machinery- 
ornamented with a large white wig, com- 
posed of goat's hair, a huge cocked hat, 
a coat of brown grogram with large cuffs, 
vid every button (of which there were no 

l^OL. I. U 



lack) of the size of a silver crown, a pair 
of petticoat-trowsers, composed of Osna- 
burgh sail-cloth, and large silver buckles 
that covered the greatest portion of his 
instep — ^made up adto^ether a sort of am- 
phibious animal, neither landsman nor 
seaman, but yet something of both. — Such 
was the hero of the tale that I am about 
to narrate. 

I 



virgin maiden of titty ; and her features 
might have been fixed on the bow ef the 
fire-ship, the Medusa, or would hav« 
formed an appropriate ornament over th€ 
gatewav of a vinegar-yard. 

'19— Saturday May 17, 182a 
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The Sunday previous to the saifing of 
the Golden Thistle, Captain Gnllbyland 
went to church at the head of his crew , 
when the Rev. Robert Adair, then Minis- 
ter, and the congregation, joined most 
fervently in prayer for a successful 
voyage: — and that day, Jenny White- 
lees, the most popular spaewife in the 
parish, had observed the model-ship that 
& suspended over the sailorsMoft to veer 
round in the direction that the Golden 
Thiile was bound, and return back to 
it« former station. This she afterwards 
told Mrs. Gullbyland, when called to look 
into futurity, through the dark clouds of 
Bohea dust, or mayhap it might be black- 
leafed Congou. The voyage, she said, 
would turn out both short and prosperous 
— for tfie cup boded every thing that 
was desirable, and the motion of the ship 
was an augury that never failed. She 
further avowed, that since her husbaAd 
was lost off the Ouchar Rocks, m 1702, 
no ship had left the Bar of Ayr, but she 
^ould foretel the fortune of the voyage by 
Its motion. 

This promising augury, with a few 
attic items of scandal, was rewarded by 



Mrs. Gunbvland with half-a-pomid of 
lamb*8 wool, to make Jenny a pair of 
hose. 

It was on the first of April that the 
Golden Thistle crossed the Bar of Ayr, 
decked out in all the finery of jack, 
ensign, pendant, and streamer ; while her 
white swelling sails were borne on the 
gale, like a summer cloud. A favour* 
able breeze sprung, ^P> (^d in two hourt 
the Golden ThisUe appeared but as a 
speck on the blue horizon of the ocean. 
Towards evening, the weather becane 
thick and hazy, and the wind rose into* 
what a seaman would have called a s^ 

fale ; but to Bryce Gullbyland, who was 
ut a fresh water mariner, (for he nevet 
had sailed beyond the nanow seas that 
surround Scotland,) it became an alarms 
ing storm — and bv daylight next morning, 
he had lost all calculation of what course 
he wfis in, or to what quarter of the glc^ 
he had been blown. This weather con- 
tinued for a fortnight, nor could Brycey 
during that period, come Ut any condu«' 
don, whether he was in terra incognita, 
the broad Atlantic, or in the Sound of 
Kilbrannan ; for although the woithy 
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"bijhe, iaa good brother^ hadaVoi^^to 
the Virginia Company, that Bryce waks 
deeply dcilled in navigation, yet it ap- 
pearecl to be somewhat doubtful on this 
occasion — since if possessed of the theory^ 
he did not put it in practice. 

At last, the storm subsided, and the 
weather cleSiring up, he found tiie diip 
within sight of land ; but it was still un- 
knbwn to Bryee whether he was drawing 
near to the Anthropophagi. It was, how* 
ever, a beautiful 'spring mbrrting, and the 
bosom pf the ocean lay like a boundless 
mirror, enveloped in tl thin blue vapour : 
—-all hands were called upon deck, as the 
land lay under the lea bow. It appeared 
at first sight, to be composed of collo- 
nades, pillars, arches, and spires, of all 
the orders architecture could boast : but 
as the Ship dre^ near, they disappeared, 
and a fresh creation rose out of the ocean, 
of ruined minsters, towers, and cities, iii 
endless variety^ which made Bryce ex- 
iclaim — ** This is perilous strainge \** A 
small boat, with four people, was fieen 
approaching the ship ; when JBryce left 
ihe deck, and shortly appeared with a 
lon^ musketoon on his i^oiilder— ^whrali 
had been left in the *eitadel of Ayr by one 
of Oliver Cromweirs soldiers-^and paced 
the quarter-deck . with long martial stiides^ 
every step sounmno like a declaration ot 
^ar to Uie approaching boat, whieh wta 
a«aring^ the ship very fast, uid soon got 
along-side, it was then discovered that 
itee land was the Isle of Skve, and the 
peopte no men-eaters. 'The boatmen 
civilly pi^)Osed piktin^ the ship into 
seciu^ > andior^greun^ f ' anid the > mm, 
gaining tiiore strengtby ;^on dispelled the 
clouds th«t tenv«lopedt the^shore-^-wfaen 
the magic scenery 'disappeared, leavii^^ a 
eoldy bleak, lron>-boand coast, with a rew 
fishermens'* htits 'gbattered upon the 
beach. . . - 

The boatmen wer^ soon infotmed of 
the unskilfbl voyage ;^ and one of them 

-Bih^s^dOapta^ GuUbyland to apply to 
tlie^wetrdWtf^, who dealtl largely in fair 
windy i for as mut;h as widbll carry the 
shfp t<> ber de^bM pott; Bryce, wfco 
thO%i#it a fair^rii^d might aland him in 
liett of navigation, for he was a firm 
believer in the power of witchcraft — as a 
profflf'k^f which, he was one <jf three that 

' sat Hp with Ma^« Osbume, previous io 
her execution at Ayr, to prevent herfioin 
making her escape through the key^hole 
of the prison door— ^instantly gave nrto 
the proposal, and preparation was imme- 
diately set about for. the joatney. Into 
a canvas bag, a junk of salt beef> a 
small quantity of sea biscuit^ and two 
bottles of rum, were put as a retaining 
fee for Nor'west Meg— which was the 



name by which sbe was known anioag 
the marmers of the surrounding islands. 

Bryce, piloted by Willie B»nacle, an 
old filsherman, and Oavie Hassel, one of 
his cabin boys, carrjang the bag, set out 
for a cargo of fair witni. The road lay 
through a narrow defile, betwixt two high 
wild projecting cliffs, where the lichen 
and dwarf-oak ohmg to the shelves and 
fissures of the shattered face of the rock— 
from which the head and venerable beard 
of the mountain-goat were now and tlieh 
seen peeping, while their occasional 
bleats re-echoed from the surrounding 
dens, awakening the yell of the eagle, 
that claimed,, as. it were, a hereditary 
right to the undisturbed, dominions of tbe 
neighbouring heights. 

After cliim)ing over broken disjointed 
masses of . granite for two miles, they 
came to a clear rivulet, that flowed into a 
little glen, in all the varied beauties of 
cascade, stream, and pool — where spring 
had already be|fun to strew with' profusion 
the fragrant primrose, the pied dai^^ mA 
dark blue cuckoo-flower. Thev now 
reached the top of a hillock, when old 
Barnacle exclaiming, — '* Yondcr^s th6 
canny wife's bield !'* pointed to a spot 
where stood a group of gigantic figures^ 
frOm the centre of which arose a smalt curl- 
ing volume of smoke. As they drew nigtr, 
they found the figures to be nine rudely- 
formed pillars, stknding erect ; in the centra 
of which, there w^ a large broad stone, 
supported by three upright ones. In 
Miort, it was what an antiquarv would 
have called a Cromlech, or Druid's Tem- 
ple, which Nor'west Meg had metamor- 
phosed, with the assistance of turf, stone, 
and clay, into a hovel or cavern, which 
die had occupied for many years. 

Old Barnacle, who, on many former 
occasions, had officiated as high-priest to 
this old sybil, ordered the skipper (as he 
called Bryce) and the boy to halt at a 
short distance. He approached the far- 
thest of the nine pillarJ, and lifting a long 
polished pebble struck three distinct times, 
when a creature of the most singular ap- 
pearance, was Seen creeping out from be- 
neath the large stone. 

It appear^ a mass of rags, withoot 
svBunetry, shape, or form-^ut which 
was no other man the weird wife her- 
self! Ridng upright, ^e commenced 
pacing round the pillars in mea^ired 
steps, uttering a Runic rhyme in cadence to 
the movement of her feet, at the same time 
waving her arms wildly to and fro. When 
she came opposite to old Barnacle, she 
made a pause, and some words were ex- 
changed ; but what they were, neither 
Bryce nor the boy could understand. 
They were now beckoned to approach 
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.Here, giving a wild scream, as if ei 
hausted, she rushed into the cavern^ 
.while Bryce exclaimed-—" This is peril- 
ous strjuige !** 

The bag was now examined, which 
appeared to be empty, the mouth tied widi 
a mystic knot of human hair ; and old 
Barnacle, on deliverinor it to Bryce, gave 
strict injunctions not to open it till the 
end of the voyage, else all the fiends that 
antirl the churches, or ride, upon the 
shrouds of the storm-tossed bark, would 
be their companions during the voyaee— 
yet she could not tell what wind had ^ all accidents that happened to Nor'- 
blown her such a votary, as his petticoat- west Meg s votaries arose out of yielding 
trowsers were not unlike the kilt of an *» ""» ^^^e curiosity. (To be continued,) 
Argyllshire drover— once more commenc- m 

ing her movements, she proceeded :— • 

*' Or is it from the upland fell- 
To save the lamb from the eagle's yell. 
From the wolPs fang, or the raven's beak— 
That ye come NorVest Meg to seek }" 



more near by the fisherman, when Meg 
again renewed her steps and contortions, 
uttering: — 

•* Children of the world's strife, 
What seek ye from the weird wife i 
Is*t wind for your bark — or storm for the 

foe — 
Calm for your lines— or gales that blow — 
Hope to the maiden— Joy to the wife— 
That brii^ you to the weird wife ?" 

Here, after making a pause opposite to 
Bryce — for, with ail her skill in futurity, 
although the four elements were at hei 
command, in the opinion of the i^orant. 



The fisherman, taking the bag from the 
boy, laid the contents out upon the grass, 
within the circle ; while the hag, never 
dei^ing to look at the articles, still kept 
pacing round. At length, however, mak- 
ing a full stand, they had a better oppor? 
tunity of scrutinizing this strange being. . 

She was a dwarfish creature, not ex- 
ceeding three feet and a half high, her 
head coming in for a third portion of the 
whole — ^her chin resting upon one of her 
breasts, the opposite shoulder appearing 
over the crown of her head — her elf-locks 
danglinij over her face — and her gar- 
ments, that scarcely reached to her knees, 
displaying a pair of crooked legs, half- 
covered by the tattered remnants of che- 
quered hose. — She now snatched up the 
empty bag, and rushed into the cavern ; 
when Bryce, for the first time opening 
his lips, exclaimed — "This is perilous 
strange !" 

Old Barnacle now gave Bryce to un- 
.derstand that this was the great crisis, and 
to treasure up the words tnat she should 
utter when she appeared next ; for after 
that, her skill ceased for four-and-twenty 
hours. While uttering this admonition, 
she appeared again, with the bag in her 
hand, which she threw from her, without 
the circle, repealing : — 

" Sail west, till the blue Craig meet your 
eyes — 

* This bag shall wind you on your way— 

* And tarry till the red sun rise : 

' Mark your departure from that day, 
, And ye shall speed I — and ye shall speed !— 
Nor need ye throw the deep sea lead — * 
For Nor'west Meg shall watch the moon, 
- Atidgivf the current, \nnd, find tide : 
O'er hidden rocks your bark shall swim,— 
O'er wave^ and oceans smoothly glide : 
No fears nor tears shall dim ydur eyes^ 

* Sail west, for there your journey lien." 



^etoUctti^ng of 3Sooftj$ atOf 
t^dv ^ut^ovfi, (No. 5.) 

SAMUEL JOHNSON ; alias, LORD 
FLAME. 

Our readers may probably have seen 
or heard of that renowned comedy, or 
traeedy, or farce, or opera, or what you 
will, called ** Hurlothrumbo, or the Su- 
pematurals,'* which, many years ago 
made such a noise in this kingdom, and 
was the means of imposing a trick upon 
the public, similar to that of the memo- 
rable Bottle Conjuror. Perhaps a sketch 
of Lord Flame, its eccentric author, may 
not be unacceptable. His real name was 
Samuel Johnson, a man who, though not 
equal in solid sense and strength of un- 
derstanding to his celebrated namesake, 
may at least contend with him on the 
jscore of vivid fancy, versatility of talent, 
and oddness of character. With the pro- 
fession of a dancing master, in which he 
excelled very much, he united that of a 
poet, of a musician, and a player. In 
the first of ^lese characters he was tutor 
to some of the highest families, and by 
that means became acquainted with, many 
of the nobility. The Duke of Montague 
(the reputed author of the Bottle Conju- 
ror), finding Mr. Johnson a [ft-oper instm- 
ment for his favourite purpose of ricUcul- 
ing the credulitv and foolii curiosity of 
the agC) engaged him to write the play of 
Hurlothrumbo ; a .composition, which 
for absurd bombast and turgid nonse^^je, 
perhaps, stands unrivallcKi in the En^fish 
language, insomuch that ** Hurlnthrum. 
borant" was once a proverbid expres- 
sion. This play was extolled in the 
newspapers by the Duke, as the most sub- 
lime effort of human genius which had 
for a long time appear^ : in consequence 
of which, and the continued commenda- 
tions of it which were thus echoed round, 
it was performed ■ for many successive 
nights, till the whole town had the 
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•satisfaction, or racier (Hie mortification, 
of finding themselves duped, and of dis- 
covering that unintelligible rant did not 
constitute sublimity. The author himself 
perfotmed the part of Lord Flame, one 
of the characters, a title which he from 
thence obtained for himself, and was sa- 
luted with, by all ranlcs during the remain- 
der of his life. This extraordinary work 
was publL«5hedby subscription, in the year 
1729, and many names of the first ran* 
and consequence are prefixed as subscrib- 
ers. The character of the play is de- 
scribed with great humour in the epilogue 
annexed to it, written by Mr. Byrom. 
Huriothrumbo (another of the charac- 
ters) is introduced upon the stage, quar- 
relling with a critic concerning the qua* 
lities of the drama. 



-" C»iT. Call this a play ! 



Wby there's no plot, or none that** andcr* 
gtood. , . ^ . 

Hurl. There'* a rebellion tho% and that's a« 

good. 
Crit« No spirit nor genias in it. 
HoBL. What! don't here 
A spirit and a genius both appear V* 

In truth, and so they do, Mr. Hurio- 
thrumbo, and as terrifying a Spirit as 
the best of them, no less than Death hhn- 
self, who enters, arrayed in ail his ac- 
coutrements, mounted on a great black 
horse, and attended by a Genius as hor- 
rible as himself. , 
Bat to proceed to the mention of Lord 
Flame's other productions : soon after the 
publication of Huriothrumbo, encourag- 
ed, no doubt, by the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his last performance, he wrote ano- 
ther play, caUed ''The Blazing Star, or 
the Beauties of the Poets," which was 
equally patronized with his last perform- 
ance, and which he dedicated to the 
then Lady Delves and Lord Walpole. 
The dedication, to which he subscribed 
himself Lord Flame, is a model for com- 
positions of this nature ; and those who 
are at a loss for the style of dedicatonal 
adulation, need only resort to this speci- 
men of his lordship^s, to be initiated mto 
the whole art and mystery of '\t, " The 
Blazing Star " is bv no means mfenor m 
sublimity to " Huriothrumbo,** and the 
common unpoetical reader will doubtless 
be a little surprized, when he hears not 
only the heroes, but even their very 
Pages, venting the most lofty and sounding 
passages of Milton, and other authors, 
as familiar discourse. Lord Flame seems 
perfectly to have understood the meaning 
of Longinus irepi w^ovs, for the dialogue 
soars so constantly in the subiime, that 
every one of the characters ranges at his 
ease through the highest part of hea- 
ven, and never suffers himself to descend 



an inch below the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. 

Those two plays are now very rare 
These were not his Lordship's onlv prp- 
ductions in (he dramatic line ; he left at 
his death two manuscript plays, in the 
same style as the two before mentioned, 
together with a printed dialogue, intituled 
*• Court and Country.** On a blank 
leaf in one of these manuscript plays, is 
the copy of a letter written by Lord Flame, 
and seemingly intended for the manager 
of one of the theatres, which, as it 
throws a little light upon the author's 
character, we shall transcribe. 

** Sir, last May twelvemonth I call'd 
to see you, and offer you a play, but you 
thought proper to tell me tliat you were 
then engaged for two years, and that time 
being now near expired, I write this to 
let you know that I have been thirty 
years composeing music and songs, and 
out of a great number, I have picked out 
thirty songs, and have made an English 
comedy, or opera, and such a one that 
will introduce all the passions that music 
can describe. I have some business in 
London in May, and I think to do myself 
the honour to wait on you with the 
drama part of my opera, and will leave 
it with you to peruse as long as you shall 
think proper. What I desire of you b, to 
hear the comedy read over, and when it 
comes to a song, then I will play the air© 
and symphony, and 1 have the happiness 
to think, that there is no better judge of 
a song in the kingdom than yourself, 
and when you have heard it, if you say 
that you have ever heard a better, then I 
will not desire you to play it, but if you 
should think it better than any, and not 
take it in, then you will be cruel to the 
author, and hinder the town of an enter- 
tainment; and, in the third place, you 
may prevent any great genius rising- up 
in the age you live in. I heard the Duke 
of Montague say, that if Homer was in 
liondon in this age, and did write for the 
play-house, his genius would be thrown 
away, for the masters would not do his 
work the honour to look at it. I have 
made five operas, and all of them were 
performed in public, but then I was 
young and acted in them myself, but now 
1 am about fourscore years old, and cannot 
act anymore ; but as this opera is much 
the best that ever I made, I am desiYous 
to see it performed before I leave the 
world." 

There is no date or signature to this let- 
ter, nor any title pages to the two manu- 
script plays. The other opera, alluded to 
in this letter, has shared the fate of many 
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classic work?^ tbd want of which we new 
deplore^ — ^it is totally lost. As a poet, 
the plays above-Dnentioaed^ which -'* are 
Inter^smed' with duanv oiigjoal piec<te 
of poetry ,'* exactly in the manper of mo- 
<kro: novels, hfstj thegenUs- of hoxd 
JPlame ample testiniony. The poetry, bo 
doubt, coBthbvted not a little to the fame 
of lus dramaB. 

So much for his writings. Lord Flame 
after havinff moved the chief part of his 
life in the higher circles, was, in his de» 
elining age, presented by the Earl of H., 
to whoae family he had formerly been 
tutor in the art of dancing, with, a small 
mansion at Gawswortb, a romantic vil- 
lage near MacdeeaE^d, in CSieshire, where 
he might spend the remainder of !us davs 
in peace, and : indulge hisjpassion for the 
muses in rural Insure* ^ To this place he 
retired, where he was liberally supported 
by the annual contributions of several of 
tbs first wits' of the age, and many of 
those families with which he had before 
been intimate. The nctaiinal nobleman 
had beenjso long accustomed to hearhim-f 
self addKjtoed by his title, that he at last 
absolutely fancied himself to be a lord, 
ftpin^ the maimers and assummg all the 
dignity of. one r descended from a long 
train of ilhisfrioua ancestry. His patrons, 
Willing perhai}s to humour the conceit, 
were m the habit, not of sending their 
aubsciiptions immediately to him, but to 
the Earl of H.*s steweird, who lived at 
Gawsworth, and who ' used to wait upoQ 
Lord Flame annually, with this inlrodvc^ 
^ry address—** My Lord, I have Drought 
you your rents.** He was desired to wait, 
and hi^ Lordship having received -the 
money, gave him a formal receipt, atul 
dismissed him. Indeed one of hispaitrons, 
ihe j^shop of Chester, regularly transmit- 
ed to hun personally, an annual present 
«f a pound of tea, in which were contained 
ten guineas ; but it is probable, from se- 
versu little stories told concerning him, 
that had"the naked subscription been sent 
to' him, undisguised and ui^alliated by 
some such cover as the tea, he wouldiiave 
resented the gift int^ded for his subsisl- 
encef, as an affront. 

He was familiar at the tables of the gen* 
tlemen m the neighbourhood, where his 
lively skllies of wit made him constantly 
acceptable, ahd where he always behaved 
as if he was realLy of the rank which his 
title hnpoited. . The rustics xemembered 
fahn many years after his decease, and 
used to relate, with smiles, many little 
anecdotes concerning his eccentric de- 
portment. They all of them invariably 
addressed him bv the title of " My Lor<l** 
but behind bis back they gave him ano- 
tbei title, not quite so respectable as tho 



.fiwt, namdy, '* Old Maggoity." He 
-w$s himself of a good M age, but not- 
withstanding, had a particular dislike to 
pU w^meo. The rustics celebrate lam as 
a remarkably excellent performer on the 
violin, which stamps an additional lustre 
oa his name, in his character of mu^- 
fian. They add, too, that he himself 
wwgined he was an uncommonly melo- 
dious anger, but the contortions of his 
face during the performance were so hi- 
deous, that he was accustomed, wher^ever 
he was desired to sang, to stand with his 
lace close to a wall, and to cover each 
side of it with his hands, in order to pre- 
vent every possible chance of its b^g 
seen, as otherwise it would have been suif 
to have diverted all attention from his song » 
After having enjoyed the. sweets of 
tranquillity in his sequestered retreat for 
several years, he was at last summoned 
out of this world in the year 1780. Whe« 
he was on hjs death-bed, he earnestly re- 
quested, that after his decease, his body 
might not be buried in the church-varJ, 
but in Gawsworth wood, and assighed as 
his reason for the strange request, that he 
was certain if he was buried in the church- 
yard, that at the resurrection, some old 
woman or other would be quarrelling with 
him concerning the property of a feg or 
thigh-bone, and theref re he was deter* 
mined to keep himself to himself.. A 
vault was accordingly made for him in the 
Wood, near a favourite spot which had 
been his constant walk and haunt of mer 
ditation, and he was there buried. The 
neighbouring gentlemen, wishing to pre- 
serve the memory of so extraordhiary a 
eharacter, erected a small tomb over hun, 
for which the following epitaph was 
written, and has since been inscribed upon 
it:^ — Under tfcia stone 

Best ttie remains of Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
Afterwards ennobled with the grander title of 
LORD FLAME, 
' Who, after having been in his life distinct 
from other men,- 
By the eccentricities of bis genius. 
Chose to retain the same character after his 
death. 
And was at his Own desire buried here 
. A. D. 1780. ^ged82. . 
Stay tiiou, whom phanee directs^ or ease pei^ 
suadc^, r«» 

To seelr the qaiet of these sylvan ihades t 
Here, undisturbed, and hid from Tutgar eyes i 
A wit, musie^n, poet, player, lies ; ,. * 

A dancing>roaster too, in grace he /shone ; 
And Hurlothriimbo'p fire was aU bis own - ' ' 
Twas be, with. pen subUme; yrb6 drew Lord 

Flame* ' , 'it , 

Acted the part, luid gain'd himself Ihe name. 
A. verse to strjf^, how oft heM graVely say/ " 
These peaceful groves should shade his breath' 

le^s cl4y; * 

That call'd fo seooA,d life* here laid alone, , , 
No friend and he should quarrel for a bone 
Thinking, tn<tc were some old lame grannan 

nigh, ' . 
7 get to heav*!! she'd steal hisl eg or tUgh. 

|l«LV6CSM04. 
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THE DEATH-BELL. 

HMTd you that heary Ml beat on the air, 

A lolemn note, nn^eatically sIovt} 

Toning the ndnd to thoughts of pain and woe, 

A*d cUamal clanging on the tired ear i 

It la the long farewell that friends have given 

To some beloved one, laid in death's embrace } 

It seems to sound beyond the realms of space. 

Sure it will reach the oorch that leads to 

heaven t 
6h ! should the waiting soul the fareweD hear, 
*Twill surely drop, if spirits weep, a tear I 

Bark ! how it murmurs o'er.yon sacred spot. 
Affection consecrates to holiest thoughts, 
.Where pious sorrow on the still air floats, 
And friends and foes find one unvaried lot 1 
Could it but penetrate the quiet grave, 
Twould wake the tenants flrom their iron sleep 
And make them faintly the death- note greet 
That jnournful floats upon the airy waye I — 
It finds no answer there, and dies away 
To where the echo tries her mimic lay ! 

Again its thonghtftil tone is heard around. 
Like the storm-bursu of wind that sometimes 

weep 
Their passion out upon the darksome deep 1 
It sinks, and winks, till lost in whispering 

sound I 
Hark! yet agaio the awful peal divides 
The trembling ether, and the startled breeze, 
Echoei the sound, and hides among the 

trees, 
'* Death" is the theme, and ** death' the 

theme abides, . 

Mortals 1 it speaks to you, and tells the 

way. 
Trodden by all the feeble sons of clay. 

B. JARMAN. 



THE TWO DINING ROOMS. 

Up to the 24th day of December, 1825, 
there was no house ia London (at least 
not one with whose iuterior I a macquamt- 
ed) that could vie in pleasantne^ of dm- 
ner parties with George Talbot », The 
manSoB, not a hundr^ miles from a 
street bnmching from Park Lane, was 
one of those numerous ediBces m that 
neighbourhood that have been siiccess- 
ively tenanted by widows, ancient maid- 
ens, and others of that stamp, whose object 
in Mfe it is to make a great show with 
little means. Hence a bow was thrown 
out of the back drawing-room so as to 
over-shadow the dwarf dining room below 
and at the same time to command a side- 
long view of Lord Grosvenor's trees, 
together with part of the back front of 
his lordship's house. Upon this back 
fh)nt the substitution of new iron palisades 
fbr an old brick wall has recently enabled 
the public to sit in judgment ; and I think 
their sittings need not to be of an equal 
Itaglh wiOi that of the inquest on the 
Brtmswick Theatre to enable them to deh- 
v^ their verdict. The exterior of the pic- 
ture galleit ought to be adeqdand. 



In tenements of a stamp similar to that 
of George Talbot, in proportion as the 
drawing rooms are expanded, the dining 
room is pinched. Widows and ancient 
maidens count more upon silver tea 
spoons than upon silver dining forks, 
fact, George Talbot could not well accom 
modate more than eight at dinner. 
This circumstance was to him a source of 
constant lamentation. I have seen him, 
at least twenty times, sorrowfully mea- 
suring the dimensions of the room with 
his own expanded arms. ** I am just six 
feet high,'^ would George say upon 
these occasions, *' and a well-made man 
can exactly stretch his own height, from 
the tips of his two fore fingers." George, 
who was a well made man in his own es- 
teem (I should like to see the man who 
is not,) would, thereupon, kick three or 
four comfortable red morocco chairs from 
their station against the stucco ; and 
would go on measuring, with his nose 
against the wall, bidding his wife notie the 
dimensions of the apartment, like Figaro 
and Susanna in Mozart's opening duet, 
** Six, that's one stretch ; twelve, that's 
two; eighteen, that's three. CMy dear 
do take away the screen ; its always in 
my way) ; well, well, — never mind. 
I'il measure the rest with my fingers.'^ 
The rest measured, according to George's 
calculation, just eighteen inches more. 
So that, with a sigh George would eja- 
culate. " There,! told you so. It's only 
eighteen feet eighteen inches long — allow- 
ing for Uie dwarf cupboard in the recess, 
it IS nineteen feet six inches— call it twenty 
feet at the outside." 

Having thus proved, mathematically, 
tliat the apartment did not exceed twenty 
feet in length, Talbot would n^xt set him- 
self sorrowfully to work to delineate its 
breadth. This, after stretchirig himself 
in a similar manner, roasting his knees at 
the fire-place, and inhaling at his nostrils 
the dust from the cocked hat of a little 
bronze Bonaparte on tne maii'elpiece, 
was proved not tb exceed sixteen feet. 
Twenty by sixteen ; it was lamentable, 
he ought to apologise for inviting me to 
take my dinner in such an apartment^ but 
it to'ild not at present be helped ; his lease 
would fall in soon, and then, if he and 
his landlord could agree xipon terms, he 
would extend llie apartment into the gar- 
den, and show me a dining room as( it 
should be. 

George Talbot is a gentleman by birth, 
a man of talents by nature, and a scholar 
by art. He has, moreover, the knack 
of getting the best society at his table. 
There were generally two dummies, my- 
self and another, for talkers without lis- 
teners would be like the Savoyard and 
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his monkey without an audience. In 
this humble dining room, twenty feet by 
sixteen, I haye sat down to dinner with 
Sir James Macintosh, Rogers, William 
Spencer, and Jekyll, with an occasiond 
intermixture of Luttrell, Moore, and Sid- 
ney Smith. After this enumeration it 
would be superfluous to add that no plea- 
. santer dinners were to be met with within 
the Bills of Mortality. In fact they were 
proverbial. ** Am 1 to meet you at the 
Spotted Dog next Wednesday ?" would 
William Spencer say, in his careless jo- 
Cose way ,')a nickname of his for our host, 
quasi Talbot,) and the question was a 
prelude to festivity. Still George Tal- 
bot was not satisfied. He could not deny 
that every thing went off well, he must 
confess it did. " Sidney Smith talked," 
would he say to me, '^ and you held your 
tongue : all this was as it should be ; 
nothing could be more proper and agree- 
able ; but, notwithstanding, I wish the 
dining-room were a few feet longer and 
wider — well, well, the lease will soon fall 
in, and then," &c. &c. de-capo-ms 
from " landlord" to " room as it should 
be." 

Thus it habitually fared not only with 
me but my betters. He would take 
Spencer aside, and pour similar griefs 
into his ear. Moore had to sympathise 
with him on the same score. Jekyll 
recommended four elastic walls for that 
night only, by particular desire, and 
Sidney Smith reminded him of the con- 
solation of Diogenes. The last ejacula- 
tion from George, to which I was an ear 
witness, occurred in the spring of 1825. 
He had met a man,whom I knew to be a 
dummy^ by his open mouth, and was 
inviting him, interchangeably to dinner. 
The north east wind wafted into my left 
ear the words ** only accommodate eight," 
whereupon I turned round the comer of 
New Street, Spring Gardens, to avoid the 
conclusion of Uie sentence. 

At Chfistmas, 1825, the old lease ex- 
pired^ and George bargained with his 
landlord for a renewed one for twenty- 
one years, he the said George consenting 
to build a new room on uie basement 
floor, the length thereof to be thirty-five 
feet at the least, and the breadth twenty- 
five feet at the least. George brought 
me, with an air of great trmmph, the 
*' document," as he called it, signed and 
sealed. It consisted of three skins of 
parchment, and I was condemned to hear 
him read the whole of it, not omitting 
cellars, sollars, sinks, gutters, and wye- 
draughts, together with the schedule of 
fixtures. " This bodes us no good," 
said Spencer one morning as, at an acci- 
dental rencontre, we looked through the 



iron railings, and saw the dew dining- 
room, yet an infant skeleton, projecting 
its awful bowed front into the bark garden 
of the edifice. '' The Spotted Dog will 
be over-kennelled— mark my words, he 
will invite the genus omne from Hare- 
wood place to Bryanstone-square, and his 
dinners will be like other people's. While 
we were communing, Talbot joined us. 
This is a catastrophe which I always de 
plore. Never look at improvements in 
tije presence of the improver. If you do, 
exit candid criticism, and enter cuckoo- 
noted eulogium. George accordingly 
paraded us over rafters guiltless of floors, 
picking our paces as though we were 
proving our chastity amid red hot plough 
shares; whilst he himself stretched his 
arms, in his wonted manner, along tho 
naked walls, anointing the tip of his nose 
with moist mortar, and exclaiming '* six, 
twelve, eighteen, twenty- four, thirty, 
thirty-six — no, not quite — yes it is ; thirty 
six feet four inches ; — and now for the 
breadth." The latter was ascertained 
to be twenty -six feet ; and Greorge ex- 
claimed, with an air like that of a man 
who has achieved a battle of Waterloo, 
*^ Now I shall be able to give a dinner." 

I had the honour to be invited to the 
very first dinner that was given in the new 
apartment. Jekyll, Rogers, and Spencer 
were of the party. '* Very good milk," 
said I to myself, *^ but I dread the inun 
dation of water." Accordingly the 
knocker began to reverberate with sounds 
that actually startled the lean coiu^r of 
a solitary dandy who was yet braving the 
north-easter in Hvde Park, although all 
sober Christians had long since ridden^ 
home to dress. Then came Lord and 
Lady Walross — Mrs. and the two Miss 
Stubbs'— tlie Wentworth*— Tom Asgill 
in tight pantaloons — Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
or Hood, or Gude, I never could ascer- 
tain which — ^there was also a fat red-faced 
Major Meredith, — and a tall man in blue, 
with a cork leg ! In short, we were ga- 
thered together to the number of twenty- 
two. Tfubot, fulLof glee at the inunense 
army which he bsS brought into the field, 
handed down Lady Walross, on the an- 
nouncement of dinner, and I brought up 
the rear with the junior Miss Stubbs. 

I should have observed, Uiat while Tal- 
bot could only accommodate eight, he had 
eight as comfortable morocco chairs as 
man could wish to sit upon. These were 
now discarded in order to accommodate 
twenty -two, and a set of miserable tot- 
tering narrow cane-backed concerns were 
substituted, which I can only compare to 
those tail unhappy perpendicular articles, 
upon which (Orpheus alone knows why) 
growing girls are condemned to sit at the 
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*piauo. I tned to preserve my balance, 
and succeeded, but net until I had fallen 
into the lap of Mrs. Stubbs ; while Mr. 
Wood, or Hood, or Gude, paid a similar 
complimeut to th« tall man in blue with 
the cork leg. 

How the dinner went off I need not 
say. There was a confused talk about 
turbot, Madame Pasta, champagne, Zuc- 
chelU, hock, Rossini, Sir Walter Scott, 
brown breads ice, and the new buildings 
in the Regent's Park; but as for Jekyll, 
Rogers, and Spencer, they might as well 
have been immured in the Catacombs. 
This has now happened, to my experimen- 
tal knowledge, half-a-dozen times with 
the same result. The best part of the 
joke, or rather the worst part of the tra*- 
gedy, is, that George Talbot regularly 
finds the ** quantutn mutatus" of the con- 
cern. He will repeatedly say ; — *' Moore 
shines most in a small party; Jekyll 
ought to lead in a select few, Spencer was 
overtalked bv that stupid Lord Walross, 
with his everlasting improvements at Rose- 
hill Park. Twenty-two is too many for 
them," &c. &c. ; and yet he regularly 
falls again into the same wilful error. 
For myself, dummy as I am, I must say, 
that Unless Talbot contracts the dimen* 
sions of his eating room, as EUhston did 
Ihose of Drury Lane Theatre, I don't 
•care how selcfora I repeat my visits." 
-^New Monthly. S. 



MADAME TALLEYRAND AND THE 
. TRAVELLER. 

The famous Talleyrand who knew • 

Tbe secret of avoiding execatioo* 
And kept his head upon his shoulders, through 

All the convulsions of the revolution, 
lUlien heads were cropp'd by the prevailing 
powers. 

Like canliflowers» 
Till they themselves endured the keen 
Infliction of the guillotine. 
And made way for another faction, 
To undergo the same re-action :«— 
This Talleyrand possess'd a wife. 
Selected in his humbler life, 

A rich Bourgeolse of homely breeding, 
UeHher bos bleut nor femme savante. 
But rather, as I freely grant. 

Deficient in her general reading.— 
One day, Uwas when he stood elate, 
Napoleon*s minister of state. 
Having invited to his house 

Some Literati to confer 

With a great foreign traveller. 
The husband thus addressed his spouse: — 
•* My dear, at dinner you will meet , 

A foreigner— a man of notej 

These authors like, that vou should quote 
From their own works— wherefore to greet 

Our guest, suppose yon leatn by rote 
A sentence here and there, that when 
He prates, like other travell'd men. 

Of Us exploits on land and ocean. 
You may^ot be completely ^ravell'd. 



But have at ttatt some little notion * 
Of how and where, and when he travell'd. 

Take down his book, you'll find it yonder. 
Its dull contents you need not ponder. 

Read but the headings of the chapters. 
Refer to them widi praise and wonder. 

And our vain guest will be in raptures." 

Madame resolved to play her part 
So as to win the stranger's heart, 
Studied the book, but far from dull. 
She found it quite delightful— foil 
Of marvellous adventures — fraught 
With perilous escapes, which wrought 
So deep an interest in her mind. 
She really was surprised to find, 
As to the dinner^room she tripp'd. 
How rapidly the time had slipp'd. 

The more to flatter and delight her. 

When at the board she took her place, 
The famous travtiler and writer 

Was seated by her side ; — the grace 
Was hardly said, or soup sent round, 

Ere with a shrug and a grimace. 
Eager to show her lore profound, 
A la Francaiae she raised her eyes^ 
And haods, and voice, in eztasles,-?- 
Eh Monsieur Robinson ! Mon Dieu 1 
Voila un conte merveilleua f 
Ah, par ettemph I it appals 

The mind to think of your attacks 
On thope terrlffic cannibals. 

Those horrid t»avages and blacks. 
Who if they once had gain'd the upper 
Hand had eaten ybu for supper. 
And so prevented your proceeding 
With that sweet book I've just been reading.*— 
Mais quel bonheur ! to liberate 

Poor Friday from the murd*rons crew. 
And gain in your deserted state. 
So lonely and disconsolate, 

A servant and companion too 1** 

The visitants were all astounded. 

The stranger stared, aghast dumfounded* 

Poor Talleyrand blush'd red as flame. 

Till having catechised the dame. 

The mystery was quicklj clear'd :— 

The simple woman, It appeared. 

Instead of the Intended book. 

In which she had been urged to look. 

From the same shelf contrived to talte 

Robinson Crnsoe by mistake. 

New Munlhltf. 



THE WOOING AT GRAFTON. 
(Continued from Page 277.^ 

' These painful thoughts agitated her 
blind as from a terrace in the gardens of 
Grafton Manor she gazed on nearly the 
same scenery which we have described at 
the commencement of this narrative — the 
Winding Ouse, whose every ripple gleam- 
ed like gold in the beams of the declining 
sun ; the massive oaks, which cast 
their dark shadows round them, but 
received on their summits and their leaves 
a share of the glory of the setting lumi- 
nary ; the stately Manor-house in the 
foreground sending up wreaths of silver 
smoke into the deep blue sky ; and the 
distant spire of the village-church ijf 
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Grafton, cfttehiiig Ae Ifltest ray of the 
fast^declining orb of day, and terminstitig 
as with a finger of glory the horizon. 
This was a scene whose simple quiet 
beauty had often served to calm and 
soothe her wounded feelings, and to give a 
tinge of its own brightness to her antici- 
pations of the future , now, however, it 
only served to brin^ back painful recol- 
lections to her mind — the interview with 
March: the affections and hopes which 
sprang from it ; and the cruel manner in 
which all those affections and hopes had 
been blighted and destroyed. 

" Yes," she added, " it is a wild and 
idle hope, and he has proved inconstant 
and untrue.*' 

At that moment a rustling among the 
leaves of the bower in which she sat 
aroused her from her reverie, and starting 
up, she beheld — not, as for an instant she 
had fondly expected, Edward March, but 
a cavalier of a maturer age and less wel- 
come to her eye, yet nevertheless a right 
noble and valiant cavalier, her father's 
brother. Sir William Woodville. 

" Gallant uncle !" she said, " right 
welcome to Grafton manor : — what news 
from my noble mother ?" 

'* Cold news, heavy news, sweet Eli- 
zabeth," said the Kuight, aqd he passed 
his hand across his eyes. 

^* Alas ! alas ! she said, sinkin? 
back into the seat from which she had 
sprung a moment before full of hopeful- 
ness. — '' Tell it me then— tell it me— 
however cold and heavy. Methinka my 
heart has learned to bear so much, that 
it can-yet bear something — a little, little 
more — before it breaks." 

" Sweet lady,'* said Sir William, I am 
come to inform you that all our hopes 
of procuring the restitution of your hus- 
band's property are over, the meddling 
interference of a young esquire of the 
name of March has proved fatal to our 
cause, he having been discovered to be 
the same individual who had the boldness 
to draw his sword on the Dul^e of Glou- 
cester in Grafton forest, when the Kmg 
and his retinue w«ve Itast in this neigh- 
bourhood, following thQ pleasures of the 
chase." 

" Ha r* said the lady, wringing her 
hands, and shrieking piteouslv; *' and 
has that gallant young gmiUeman, to 
whom my thoughts have done so much 
injustice, involved himself in danger on 
»y account ;. and was that foul mis-shapen 
being, from whose odious caresses he 
rescued me, the Duke of Gloucester ? 1 
will hasten to London— I will tlirow my- 
self at the feet of the gallant King— I will 
tell him that it was in the holiest cause — 
III tiifi cftuae of injured innocence and 



helplessness, that Edward March dared to 
draw his sword. I will sav^ him — I will 
save him." 

" Sweet cousin," said the Knight, 
gently detaining her, for she bad started 
from her seat as if to perform the journey 
to London on the instant—'' it is too late 
—Edward March is no more." 

" Ha t" said the hidy whUe the black- 
ness of despair gathered on her features, 
'' thou art mad to say it, audi am mid 
to listen to it." 

'* Nay, nay, sweet cousm !" said the 
Kniffht , '' 'tis sad truth that I utter. Of 
the details of this young gentleman's fate 
I can give you no intelugence. All that 
I know is, that the same messenger firom 
the court who informed the Duchess that 
your suit was rejected, added that the 
fcing had found it necessary to terminate 
the existence of Edward March." 

*' The cold-blooded ruthless tyrant !" 
said Elizabeth. ^' Why 1 every hair on 
Edward Marcli's head was worth a thou- 
sand Gloucesters— diat bloated spider-^ 
that viperous deformity — that hideoiD libel 
on the human form. Uncle, thou wear'at 
a sword." 

*' Ajr, cousin ! and it has done good 
service in Hs time. It has dyed the whrte 
rose redder than its blushing rival.'* 

*' Now, then, draw it to perform a 
ttobler service than ayoi. Unsneath it in 
the cause of murdered inaoeenee—on- 
sheath it in the cause of the helpless and 
oppressed. Rid the world of a monster in 
mind and form. Search with it for the 
heart, if he has one^ of this Dnke of 
Gloucester." . 

'' Why, gentle cousin," said the 
Knieht, alvost smiling, notwithstaadraig 
the heaviness of the news of which he 
had been the bearer, at the violence of 
his niece's emotion — *^ what means this ? 
Surely the loss of your suit to his High- 
ness was not an event so improbable and 
unexpected, that it should find you thus 
unprepared to meet the cooteqoeaces T" 

'' But the noble gentlejoan who has 
perished in the attempt to sorve me I" 
said the lady, weeping. 

'' Peace be with his ashes !" said the 
Knight, crossing himsdf: '' but, fiir 
Elizabeth, it is vain and idle to lament 
the past. Let us rather provide for the 
future. The King may yet be prevailed 
upon to do thee justice. Hasten to the 

Ealace ; throw thyself at his feet ; ^ow 
im thy orphan children, show him thy 
sable weeas-««bove all, show him thy 
own fair face, and, my lifs for it, the 
broad acres of Groby are thy own:'* 

*' Wouldst have me kneel at tiie feet of 
a homicide? wouldst have me kiss the 
hand red wiUi the blood of Sdwaid 
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^lAtchf Penah the tboui^t r* saadih^ 
lady. 

" Then perish the children of Six John 
Gray I" said the Knig:ht ; " perish and 
starve his widow ! Let beggary and 
desolation cling to that ancient and 
honourable house !" 

*• Nay, nay," said Elizabeth, inter- 
rupting him ; " thou hast touched me to 
the quick. I did indeed forget. I will 
throw myself at the feet of this crowned 
barbarian — ^I will dry my tears — ^I will 
mask my cheek in smiles — I will procure 
for my children the restitution of meir in- 
heritance« and then I will hasten — *' 

" To Groby castle V* said the Knight. 

" To the grave ! to the grave !*' said 
the lady. 

Sir William Woodville no sooner saw 
that his niece acquiesced in his proposi- 
tion, than he hastened to execute it, 
trusting that time would alleviate her sor- 
row, and not very well understanding all 
its violence, for the real cause of her sym- 
pathy for the fate of Edward March had 
not occurred to the imagination of the 
Knight. " The Court, the Court," he 
feaid, mentally, ** is tlie atmosphere to dry 
a widow's tears : the tilt and the tourna- 
ment, the revel and the masque, these are 
the true comforters of the afflicted. Many 
a gallant has pierced a lady's heart 
through the ring, and lured a nobler fkl-^ 
con than ever soared into the air, wlien be 
called only to his mounting goshawk." 
Such were the Knight's reflections as he 
rode towards Loudon. The lady's as oar 
readers will easily divine, were of a dif- 
ferent and more painful character. Fear 
and sickly hope, mingled horror and awe, 
for the personage whom she was about to 
supplicate ; and cureless grief for the loss 
of the being who had taken such a chi- 
valrous interest in her fate, were the 
varying emotions by which her bosom was 
agitated. 

The journey to the metropolis was 
concluded without the occurrence of any 
incident worthy of record. Elizabeth 
Gray was speeoBly clasped in the arms of 
her mother, who mingled her tears with 
her own;' and then both ladies, accom- 
panied by Sir William Woodville, and 
the two orphan Grays, proceeded to th6 
palace at Westminster to make a per- 
sonal appeal to the bounty of the King. 

The monarch was seated in his private 
chaiiaber, surrounded by the few but 
distinguMied courtiers who had the pri- 
vilege of access to him there, when it 
was announced to him that the Lady 
Gray of Groby craved admittance to the 
royal presence. 

" Tut I tut I" said the King ; '' this 
puling widow and her friends think that 



the Kinff of log)^ l9iS'90tlu«g.t4>.attend 
to but the intfii^e^ts of the lanuly^ of a rebd 
who died %hting sward m hand against 
his sover^go* Thrice hanre J peremp* 
torily refused the sypplicatiOtt of tl\e did 
Duchess of Somerset,* and IWW the youiig 
ladv is to play off the battery of h^sr^hs 
and tears upon me in the hc^ x»f a more 
prosperous results ^* 

'* And in truOi, my U^^/' said the 
Marquis of Montague, " the young lady 
has not been badly advised: in tr^ipg thai 
experiment, if report speaks truly <rf het 
charms/' 

" Sayeet thou so I cou^n Montague,** 
said the King ; ** then in God's name ist 
her enter*" And thep cweftdly acting 
his robes, and assuming an air between 
the dignity of « jncnmrch and the asaunp- 
tinn of an Adoqis conscious of his personal 
attractions, he leaned back in his throne. 

The door of the presence chamber un- 
folded, and the suppliant parly, attired in 
deep mouminff, approached the foot of 
the thfppe. The Lady Gray was led for- 
ward by Sir William Woodville, while 
the Duchess and her disinherited grand- 
children came behind. A murtnur of ap- 
{>robation and surprise passed from lip to 
ip, among the courtiers, as they gazed on 
the surpassingly beautiful features Of the, 
fair petitioner whom sorrow had not rob- 
bed of one of her channs, but had rathe 
improved and heightened them all. Sbe 
entered with head depressed and downcast, 
eyes, not darin^f to look at the persoA' 
whom she supphcated, and for whoiii, an 
the murderer of her lover, and the Sove* 
reign of the realm, she entertained a sen^' 
timent in which, abhorrence and reverence, 
weres strangely mingled. 

" A boon I a boon ! most dread soVe* 
reign," she said^ sinking at the monaifch'i» 
feet. 

** Rise, gentle lady, said the King, 
*' and name, if thou canst, the booiu 
which thy sovereign will refuse thee,?' 

" Hal" said Elizabeth, starting, a» 
though the voice of the dead bad sounded 
in her ears. " Those tones—that voice I 
surely I am net mad." She lifted hei. 
eyes 'towards the King, and an expres-r 
sion of wonder and delight burst fpbm hept 
lips, as ^e recognized beneath the rc^si 
diadem the features of Edward March .< 
That expression, however, was repressed 
as a de^ feeling of fear and awe came 
over her, and sinking asain to the grou&dy 
she exclaimed — " Pardon I gracioua 
Sire. Pardon ! pardon !'* 

** Pardon I sweet Elizabeth,* said the 
King, descending frqm the throne, and 
raising her in his arms ; ** and wl^eter 

fore ? But thou hast a petition, fair 

lady, to which thou woiddest clraye out 
answer." 
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" Even 80, dread Sir," said the lady ; 
** it is to pray of your royal grace and' 
fovour to grant to my orphian children the 
restitution of the forfeitea estates of their 
father. Sir John Gray, of Groby. Great 
King ! good King I listen to my prayer. 
Think that the transgressions of the father 
have been expiated by his deaths and 
that, whatever they were, his infant sons 
had no participation in them. And oh ! 
gracious Sire, let not the boldness of their 
mother, at a time when she knew not 
the iUustrious person with whom she 
conversed, stand in the way of your 
Highness*s grace and favour towards the 
children." 

" Thy petition, fair Elizabeth," said 
the King, *' is granted, and Heaven pros- 

SiT the gallant house of Gray of Groby I 
ut now it is my turn to play the suppli- 
cant. Thou rememberest a promise made 
to Edward March— ^a conditional pro- 
mise, it is true, but the condition is now 
performed. The poor youth — rest his 
soul I — is no more. When King Edward 
entered his ancient palace of Westminster, 
he found it necessary to terminate the 
existence of Edward March.*' 

** Thxks lowly,** said the Lady* *' do I 
once more crave thy royal pardon. Thou 
who has proved the husband of the 
widow^ and the father of the fatherless, 
accept their blessings and their prayers. 
The land which your Highness has re- 
stored to them shall be held for the safe- 
guard of your rojral person and the ter- 
ror of your enemies ; but jest not thus 
cmdly with your handmaid ; and pardon 
the presumption and boldness of which 
she was unwittingly guilty.** 

** But under your favour. Lady Gray,' 
said the monarch, lauehing, " I have not 
yet proved myself the husband of the 
widow and the father of the fatherless ; 
and until I do so, I will not accept either 
their benedictions or their prayers. As' 
the representative of the deceased Ed- 
ward March, I will take care and see that 
the promise which was so solemnly made 
by him be performed. My lords and 
gentlemen,'* he added, turning to the 
wondering courtiers, ** Behold your 
Queen I** 

« God save Queen Elizabeth !** ex- 
claimed all present. *' Long live the 
noble Queen of England !** 

** And now, my Lord of Canterbury,** 
said the King, ** your part in this day*s 
solemnities remains to be performed.*' 

Thus saying, he led the ladv Gray to 
the chapel of the palace, followed by her 
mother and children, Sir William Wood- 
ville,the prelate, and the rest of the cour- 
tiers. There the nuptial knot was indis- 
•olubly tied between the beggar and the 



klog— the monarch and her who'had sa 
lately been his humble petitioner.— ^TVbe 
Romance of Hutory, 



THE WABRIOR^S BEQUEST. 
(For the Olio.) 

Lonely I strode o*er the red battle field. 
Where Uie moon in her lustre was beaming. 

Coldly she shone on cnirass and Aield, 
Where the warrior dead lay dreaming. 

Not a wandering breese imparted a sigh. 

Nor a fugitive shot responded. 
And sternly they Rooked in their vermil die. 

When the death ther had died I dei- 
ponded. 

I whispered a sigh, imbued with a tear, 
0*er the relics of death and glory, 

'Twas the first that was breathed, but others 
were near, 
To greet, their hapless story. 

I started, and deemed I*d heard a moan. 

Which o'er the air came floating. 
And agaio I heard the anguished groan, 

A soul's farewell denoting. 

I jreared the head of a warrior knight. 
Where a remnant of life was abiding. 

And gently unclashing his helmet bright, 
I spake of godly tiding. 

And then fat muttered a broken prayer. 
Bat wild were jtbe woiidB he chanted. 

As wildly tie gaxed, through a tremliling tear. 
On his sleeping brothers undaunted. 

Anon he drew from his mangled breast, 
- A trinket, where beauty was beaming. 
Which sealously unto his heart he prest. 
While his eyea warm dew was streaming. 

'* Sweet guest of a tme and a fkithful heart, 

•• We part in this world for ever, 
** And Aat is the stlag of the conqueror*! dart* 

** From thee with life I wewti. 

He said, and proffered the semblance, dear. 

To roe the gem confiding. 
While his spirit to ptece, tvam strife and eave. 

Was slowly and calmly, gliding. 

But lingering stUl he murmured of loye. 

And promised bliss denied him. 
As he dimly gaz<4 on the splendour above. 

And I pillowed his head beside him. 

** Fattner should e*er you shine in the glanee 
'* Of the shadowed seraph there, 

*' You'll wot who she Is in her elegance, 
** And her tresses of golden hair. 

** Oh I a smile like the sun on her Upt doth > 
play, 

" Though it never may beam there more { 
** But though the rose may be gone away, 

•• The Uly will that deplore. 

'* Like to yon lonesome star in the west, 

** As bright and as beauUful aUU, 
** And as lonely, she'll roam in sorrow dret^ 

'* When she weens the grtTt I filL 
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•* Oh tell her communing with love I died, 
* • And when «he wanders at even, 

" To watch the course of yon star to guide 
" To our meeting bower In heaven.* 

He ceased; and sephyrs around liis head 

Wafted his soul from sorrow. 
And he quietly lay on the crimsoned mea»l. 

Till the sun-beam illumined the morrow. 

The moon in beauty has gleamed o*er hit 
grave* 
Where the greedy worm is trailing ; 
But kindred ne'er came to the couch of the 
brave. 
In tears of woe and wailing. 

I've sought both in cot and canopied ball. 
For the nymph o' the golden hair, 

I've eaied on the portrait; not one of them 
aU 
Could smile m the face *^* ™ *^'|y. 



THE LEADING PROFESSION. 
(Caniinued from page 2B^.} 

But the great encouragement to the 
adoption of this branch of the profession 
.of the Bar consists in the rich endow- 
ments which Society has provided for 
its cultivation. All the property, and 
with it all the gratifications of this earth, 
are the patrimony of the judicious thief. 
For him the covetous man gathers his 
pelf, and the ostentatious man his plate 
and jewels. In his case there is no tedious 
waiting for employment; no sighing for 
years for a ** maiden brief," as in the 
Jaw — ^no starving. for life upon a Welsh 
curacy, as in the church — no wearing 
away the best years of life in the sickness 
of " hoi)e deferred," as with a subaltern 
or a midshipman— no walking the world 
for a day's work> as with the starving 
Irish labourer. In this privileged pro- 
fession, the supply always keeps pace 
with the demand. The active world is 
a community of bees, but the thief gets 
the honey. His busmess is .*' to rove 
abroad, centum puer ar/ttim, to taste of 
every dish, and sip :of every cup," He 
has np care for the morrow, because he 
knows that for him the heads and hands 
of innumerable servants are doing his 
Jbidding. He has Only to walk forth and 
choose. He lives in a perpetual belief 
that the world was made for him : — 
and he is as right as Alexander was. 

The times are past when thieves were 
persecuted. This may appear a paradox 
to those who look only upon the surface, 
— who hear of a score of unfortunates 
perishing annually at the Old Bailey, or 
behold the Recorder of London pouring 
into the ear of sovereignty the tale of 
,their sorrows and their crimes. To be- 



lieve that the admmistrators of the laws 
are in earnest in, their endeavour to re- 
press the honest labours of the common- 
wealth of plunderers is a mere delusion, 
— a mental hallucination— a prejudice 
which is cultivated with infinite care, for 
the sole object of rendering the legal pos- 
sessors of property easy in their minds. 
It is a pleasing and satisfying belief — 
** amabtlis insania, et mentis gratisii- 
mus error" The thieves and the police 
magistrates know better. The profession 
is most diligently patronized, by the admi- 
nistrators of the laws ; not to speak it 
profanely, there are regular articles of 
co-parceny* between the Ihief and those 
who are falsely imagined to be his pur- 
suers. *' Latro is arraigned and fur sits 
on the bench." Those who aflfect to be 
hunting out the criminal are the digni- 
taries of the commonwealth of crime. 

The mi^en people who, in general, 
are hanged, or transported, or immured 
m solitary cells, or whipped, are not 
registered' in the University of Larceny. 
They arc fools who attempt to do busi- 
ness in a small way, without regard to 
the corporate rights of Bow Street and 
Union Hall. They have not graduated 
and they must pay the penalty. But a 

Erudent adventurer never enters the 
igher walks of the profession without 
protection. He incurs no risks ; he sur- 
renders a handsome portion of his profits 
to enjoy the remainder in peace " under 
his own fig-tree." To such the police 
is not an aff^air of discovery or of pre- 
vention, but of regulation. There is no 
affectation of a want of union in the seve- 
ral callings of the thief aiid the officer. 
They have grown together in happy rela- 
tionship since the days of Jonathan 
Wild. A poet of the last century says^ 

My evenings all I would with sharpers 

»pen^ 
And make the thief^cateher my b.osoa 

friend. 

And indeed they ai 
panions tog[ether ove 
Signitary sits with 1 
[same mahogany with 
vict; or he is vice t 
the flash-house, who 
negociating with the ] 
tol Bank, touching tl 
thousand abstracted b 
able consideration of 
no prosecution 

Civilization was very little advanced 
wnen the commonwealth of thieves was 
,really persecuted. The present adminisr 



• Qu»re, Co-larceny, printbr's dbvti.. 
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tr'atiQn of the k#s a^nst feloo3r is^ tile 
key-$ton9 th|it binds the arch of depre- 
cation. WiUiout magistrates and officers 
whp do not prevent crimen but nurse it^ 
men jncUvidually would peril thehr lives 
against those who invade their property. 
But all this Dossible bloodshed is now 
naved,^ A well ordered police^ the sti- 
pendiaries at once of the public ^d those 
who eas^ the public of tneir superfluous 
possession^ acconunodates all dimcultiedy 
and gradually^ the rights of thieves are 
as effectually recognized as the rights of 
any o&er puns taking class of the com- 
munity* Look at this arrangement, and 
see^ not only how much it has contributed 
to the respectability of the profession of 
larceny, but what an insurance of their 
lives it gives to society, by rendering rob- 
bery a quiet, gentlemanly art, in which 
violence is only the argument of bun- 
glers, and whicn is carri^ to the highest 
point of perfection by that division of 
labour, upon which all excellence, whe- 
ther mental or mechanical, must be 
biiOt. 

It occasionally happens that the most 
brilliant example of professional success 
is apprehendea, convicted, and hanged. 
This IS a part of the contract by which 
the commonwealth of thieves has pur- 
chased its qharter. The compact is — ^for 
the police a share of profits, and no trou* 
ble ;-^for the sons of Mercury, protection 
in general, and a very sparmg selection 
of needful victims. When the time 
arrives that the career of individual hap- 
piness and friendship is to close, there is 
no shrinking. The ripened felon is a 
soldier, under the orders of a commander 
whom he honours, and it is to him a gra- 
tification to look back upon the years of 
comfort he has secured oy this compro- 
mise wiUi power, instead of being per- 
petually nunted into some f^tiful occupa 
tion, which the world calls honest; by a 
vigilance which should never sleep. At 
last he dies. Well! in the, latest. iQoqient 
he is a privileged being. , Fame hovers 
around nim, from the bar to the ^owii. 
Re exhibits great composure on his trial; 
leaves his defence, with a dignified sati^ 
faction, to his council i bows to the iudge^ 
when he pronounces sentence ; and, " is 
fashionably dressed in a complete suit of 
black.*' Then come the consolations of 
spiritual friends. In the interval betw^n 
tne condemnation and the Recorder's 
report, he becomes perfectly satisfied thkt 
he is purified from every stain'; — after 
the fatal mandate arrives, he declares 
that his only anxiety is to die, • lest he 
should fall into his former errors, and. be 
deprived of that everlasting happiness 
which he now feels will be his portion ; 



—and he leaves the world with such ex- 
ultations of pious people attending bin, 
as mart3rrs were wont to monopolize, — 
bowing to the admiring crowd, and 
'* suckmg an orange till the drop falls." 

We apprehend mat in this rapid sketch 
we have said enough to prove th^ one 
calling; is still open to the talented and 
the ambitions, and receives adequate en- 
couragement from the highest authorities. 
That such a profession, indeed, should 
have attractions, in con^arison with 
which all others fade into nothingness, is 
perfectly natural ; for the thief feeds upon 
the fat of the land, in his pilgrimage 
through this hfe, and passes from it with 
the most assured prospects of tlie highest 
rewards in the next.«^Loiido>i Jlfo^a- 
zihe. 



LEAIlNED,PI<iS. . 

Of bid, wImA Baft6 with IndigaMton cnde. 
The people named tb« swinish multitude. 
With raee at him, thej champed their fiitlte 

Jawf, 
Bat now hia iconi HtcotM'ki by the prigl, - 
^Ince Birkbeck tora'd them Into Inmed plgt. 
Taught them to speU^ aud gmnt in his ap- 

"" J. W. B. 



CUSTOMS OP VARIOUS COUN 
TRIES.— (No. XVII.) 

THE DlVBRSIOlt OP SHOOTING AT THS 
BIRD.^ 

The ))ebple of Hamburgh amuse them- 
selves on the ht of July by practising 
the following diversion called " shooting 
M the bird ; *' it is celebrated as foliowB . 
A company &f archers, headed by one 
of the senators, aud attended l^ a mili- 
tary eslbort, proceed to a spot out of one 
of the city gates, where they aim* at the 
wooden nguro of a bird, fixed tipon a 
lofty pole. The denator is entitled to the 
first shot, and the others in succession, 
till the effigy falls: Thit amusement 
sometimes continues a whole week. The 
person who brings down the last fragmeni 
of it is decorated with a silver breastplate 
and medal, and is formally proclaimed 
'* king" for the ensmag year.** 



§^etue avOf Art* 

VBLOCITT OP STEAM BOATS, 

T^B immense ii^crease of power recjul- 
site to obtain a small increase of velocity, 
ought to have its influence in detennining 
the speed of a steam boat during a long 
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Toyage, and iU ptoportioiis oii|^tto be 
adapted to that speed, with a small excess 
of power for emeigeBcies. The powers 
required to give a Doat different veloei- 
tiea in still water are as follow : — 

MUes. horses* power. 

^ per hour 5^ 

4 13 

5 26 

6 43 

7 69 

8 108 

9 146 

10 200 

The mechanical power, or- power of a 
steam engine to impel a boat in still<* 
water, must be as the cube of the velo- 
city. Therefore, if an engine of twelve- 
horse power will impel a boat seven 
miles per hour, it will require one of thirty 
five horse power to impel the same boat 
at the rate of ten miles per hour. The 
action of what is called a twenty-five 
horse power engine, is just equal to the 
impulse given by 1000 cubic feet of wa- 
ter falhng through the height of ten 
feet. — New M(m, 

POWBR LOOMS. 

The estimated number of looms pro 
pelled by water and steam power in the 
United Itiugdom, including tnose in pre- 
paration for working previous to the stag- 
nation, and as near as any calculation can 
be made, is 58,000. The average pro- 
duce, talnng it at 22 square yards a day, 
makes 1,254,000, or 1741 yards a mi- 
nnte ; weekly, 7,524,000 ; monthly, 31, 
300,000; yearly, 376,200,000. Al- 
lowing six yards to each person for year- 
ly consumption, will supply 62,700,000, 
and will cover 62,700 acres ot gtound, 
and in length would extend 213,750 miles 
and reach across the Atlantic Ocean se- 
venty-one times.-^/6iei. 

DBSTRUCTXON OF SNAILS BT COMMOlf . 
SALT. 

M. Em* Rousseau had applied common 
salt as a manure to a small piece of gar- 
den, and remarked that where snails had 
come in contact with the salt they, quickly 
died. Wishing t<x confirm the fact, he 
strewed the salt upon the ground, and 
placed a number of snails amongst it ; all 
those which came out of the shells and 
touched ike salt immediately threw our a 
greenish, globular froth, and in a few mi- 
nutes were dead. The fact may be turned 
to account by agriculturists and garden- 
ers.— ^ntf. Univ. D. viii. 276. 



9toetlvotiatia« 

BBARDS. 

The Romans had a sreai veneration for 
their beards, even when they adopted 
through effeminacy, the custom of shav- 
ing, Utey preserved the most religious 
respect for this mark of manhood. The 
first shaving of a young man was per- 
formed with the greatest ceremony ; and 
the first fruits of the chin were carefully 
collected in a gold or silver box, in order 
to be eiterwards presented to some God, 
as a tribute of vouth ; this pious offering 
was mostly made to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

ALEXANDBR THB GREAT. 

Alexander making a libation to the he- 
roes at Troy, pourra oil upon the tomb 
of Achilles, and placed a crown of gold 
upon it, saying, he was the happiest per- 
son in the world ; ^ for while he lived. 
Patroclus was his friend ; and when dead. 
Homer perpetuated his memory. 

PRAMcti I. Kma OF framob. 
This monarch, who was the most dis- 
tinguished of the kings of France, whe- 
ther considered as a warrior, or a patron- 
iser of learning or the Liberal Arts, being 
about to invade Italv, called a council of 
war to advise with nis officers, which way 
he AovAd lead his forces over the Alps, 
which Amaril, the king's fool, overhear- 
ing, told them they should rather consult 
how to bring them back again out of 
Italy, as being an affair of the |reatest 
importance. Well had it been for the 
brave nionarch and his followers, had he 
listened to the wise advice of lus witty 
dependant, for scarce a man of them ever 
saw France again. 

PASQUINADE 

Fuller in his Church History gives the 
following pasquinade, ridiculing the co- 
vetousness of Dr. Bancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Here Ues hit grace, in cold clay clad. 
Who died for want of what he had. 

IDLENESS. 
Idleness like a fever soon is canfftat. 
And to the graTC hath many a sabiect bnraght | 
It grows to waste, to canker and decay. 
Wearing the pi^cious core of life away. P* 

TO A MISERLY BACHELOR. 
Thou art just like a snail with thy treasure 

and pelf, 
Because thou dost keep all thy house to thyse«f. 

P. 

EPIGRAM. 

Liquor when swallowed Increases in strength. 

Though it steals from the tongue nature's 

eloquent action. 

For, (he while It i^educes a man to his length, 

ItgiTes the eye faculty double refraction. 
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DATB. 



May 15 



Thura. 



SFrid. 



St. Dympna, 7tb 
cent. Ascentlonl 
Day, or Bolyl 
TburMlay. 

San lis. ISm af. 4 
— seta 47m aC 7 



St.AlMlafl. 

High Water, 
41in af. 8 mom 
S7m af . i even 



18 



SUN. 



-i^ i^UoB<L 



-20 



Tnes. 



DIAKT. 



St. Poaafdlns. 

Suoria. llmaf:4| 

aeta— 49m af.7 



Sunday afAsaen 

Lrs. for the Day 

Deut. 12 c. mom 

Deut. 18 c. even, 

St. Potamonr bl 

•bop of Hera 

clea, in Egypt, 

died, A. D. 341 

St. Dunatan. 

EaaterTermenda 

High Water, 
25m af. 6 mora, 
44m af. 5 even. 



St. Etbelbert* 
Snn ris 7m af. 
58m af.7 



^^7 I ft Aacenaion Day la aet apart to commemorate onr 
Saviour's aacenaion into Heaven. 
1821. Died, John Bonnycastie, the author- of se- 
veral valuable and scientific works, one of which, 
the Scholar'a Onide to Arithmetic, haa paased 
through no leaa than twelve editions. His Trea- 
tise upon Astronomy la the moat popular of all 
wo«'ka written upon that sublime Science, being 
remarkable for peraoicuity, it haa become a gra- 
eral library book, and remaina a teatimony of the 
attainmenta of the author. 

>* St. Abdaa, waa a Persian bishop. He was a man 
of great virtue and seal. He destroyed the Vetta 
or Deified fire of the Persiaas, which act ao en- 
raged their king, that he caused him to be put to 
dc^th, and ordM-ed the deatruction of the Chria- 
tian churchea* 
1668. On this day Queen Mary, of Scotland, after 
the diapcraion «f her friends by the Regent, 
Murray, who' pilraued her with inveteracy fnr 
eacaping from her confinement in Lochleven eaa- 
tle, fled into England, iihploring the protection of 
Elizabeth, who acted towards tier with the great* 
eat baaeneaa, and under the Idea of granting her 

.J an asylum, betrayed her into a prlaan. 

*' St. Poasidius waa biahop of Calamua, in Afzica, 
and died a. d. 480. He was a disciple of St. 



-19 



-30 



C0KRXSP0NDIN6 CHftONOLOGT. 



1729. Expired, the leaned divine. Dr. Samuel 
Claike.the translator of Sir Isaac Newton's Op* 
tics, and editor of the Commentaries of Caesar. 
Dr. Clarke waa a profound scholar, a close rea- 
aoner, an acute <aritic i jwall veraed in mathema- 
tlca and philoaophy, and a man of unaffected 
mild a p<1 amial^le roannera. 

1^1806. On this day Bonaparte assumed the title of 

Napoleon, !• Emperor of the French. 

1802. Died, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, a physician 
and poet of celebrity } author of the Bounic 
Garden, Zoonomia, or the Lawa of Organic 
Life ; the Lovea of the Plants, and nnmerona 
other works. His works prove him to have been 
a poet, botanist, and pUloaopber of no ordinary 
powera 

St. Dunatan waa made biahop of Worceater by 
king Edgar $ ha was afterwards bishop of Lon- 
don, and archbishop of Canterbury. Be died 
A.D. 988, in the 84th year of his age. Of thia 
aaint maay mlradaa are related, among whidi ia 
the familiar legend of hia holding the Devtl by the 
noae. 

1586. Beheaded, Anne Boleyn, the iU-fated vrite 
of the tyrannical Henry VIII, and mother of 
Q. Elisabeth. She waa UlM and condemned fsr 
alleged nnchaatltv with her brother aud four 
oUiers, although uie charge of incontinence was 
never substantiated. 

1795. Died, James BoaweU, the friend and Bio- 
grapher of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who he accoaa- 
Eanied on a tour to die Westem Isles of Scot* 
ind, in 17rS, of which tour be wrote an in- 
teretfUng account. 

St. Ethelbert, king of the Eaat Anglea, aon of 
Ethelbert, who waa converted to Chrlatianity by 
St. Austin, and waa treacheronslv murdered 
by Offa, the king ef the Mercians, who under the 
gniae of inviting him to marry hia daughter, 
caused him to be beheaded, and Uierenp 



ipon aelsed 
hia kingdom. 
1798. Died, at Geneva, the dlatlngulahed Nafi^* 
rallst, Charlea Bonnet, jht. 78. He waa a man 
of great learning, and author of many worka on 
metaphyalca. 
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ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

FROM THE CHRONICLES OP THE 
CANONGATE. 



During the brief career of the t-le- 
inrated patriot. Sir William Wallace, and 
when his arms had for a time expel led the 
EnffU^ invaders from his native country, 
be IS said to have undertaken a voyage to 
Frtoce, with a small band of trusty 
friends, to try what his presence (for ho 
was respected through all countries for 
his prowess) might d<5to induce the French 
monarch to send to Scotland a body of 
auxiliary forces, or otner assistance, to aid 
ihe Scotif in regaining their independ- 
enee. 

The Scottish Champion was on board a 
-small vessel, and steering for the port of 
'Dieppe, itnen, a sail appeared in the dis- 
jmce, which the mariners regarded with 
-doubt and apprehension, and at last with 
•confusion and dismay. Wallace de- 
manded to know what was the cause of 
their alarm. The captain of the ship in- 
formed him, that the tall vessel which was 
bearing down, with the purpose of board- 
. VoL.L X 



in^ that which he commanded, was the 
ship of a celebrated rover, equally famed 
for his courage, strength of body, and 
successful piracies. It was commanded 
lay a {gentleman named. Thomas de Lon- 
gueville, a Frenchman by birth, but by 
practice one of those pirates who called 
themselves friends to the sea, and ene- 
mies to all who sailed upon that element 
He attacked and plundered vessels of ali 
nations, like one of the ancient Norse 
Sea-kings, as they were termed, whose 
dominion was upon the mountain waves. 
The master added, that no vessel could 
escape the rover by flight, so speedy was 
the Dark he commanded ; and that no 
crew, however hardy, could hope to re- 
sist him, when, as was his usual mode of 
combat, he threw himself on board at the 
head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, while the mas- 
ter of the ship, with alarm in his counte- 
nance, and tears in his eyes, described 16 
him the certainty of their being captured 
by the Red Rover, a name ffiven to D6 
Lonffueville, because he usually displayed 
the blood-red flag, which he had now 
hoisted. 

20— Saturday, May 24, 1828 
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** I win cleair ihe narrow seas of this 
rover," said Wallace. 

Thea calling together some ten or twelve 
of his own followers, Boyd, Kerlie, Se- 
ton, and others, to whom Uie dust of the 
most desperate battle was like the breath 
of life, he commanded them to arm them- 
selves, and lie flat upon the deck, so as 
to be out of sight. He ordered the ma- 
riners beJow, excepting such as were ab- 
solutely necessary to manage the vessel ; 
and he gave the master instructions, upon 
pain of death, so to steer, as that, while 
the vessel had an appearance of attempt- 
ing to fly, he should in fact permit the 
Red Rover to come up with them and do 
his worst. Wallace himself then lay 
down on the deck, that nothing might be 
seen which could intimate any purpose of 
resistance. In a quarter of an hour De 
Longueville's vessel ran on board that 
of &e Ohampion, and the Red Rover 
casting out grappling irons to make sure 
of his prize, jumped on tlie deck in com- 
plete armour, followed by his men, who 
gave a terrible diout, as if victory had 
been already secured. But the armed 
Seot9 started up at once^ and the Rover 



found himself nnexpectedty engaged witl|, 
men acccustomed' to consider victory as 
secure, when they were only opposed as 
one to two or three. Wallace himself 
rushed on the pirale captain, and a dread- 
ful strife began betwixt them with such 
fury, that the others suq[>ended thdr own 
battle to look on, and seemed by cOmmoti 
consent to refer the issue of the strife to 
the fate of the combat between the twb 
chiefs. The pirate fought as wdl as m^ 
could do ; but Wallace's strength was 
beyond that of ordinaiy mortak. He 
dashed the sword from the Rover's hand, 
and placed him in such peril, that,, to 
avoid being cut down, he was fain to 
close with the Scottish Champion, inhopes 
of overpowering hun in the grapple. In 
this also he was foiled. Tkey feU on the 
deck, locked in each others ^rms^ut the 
Frenchman fell undermost ; and Wallace 
fixing his grasp upon his goiget, com- 
pressed it so closely, nowithstanding» it 
was made of the finest- sted^ that the 
blood gushed from his eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and he was^ only able to ask for 
Quarter by signs. His mpn threw down 
their weapons^and b^ged for mercy, 
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when they saw their leader thus aeverelT 
handled. The victor granted them all 
their lives, but took possession of their 
vessel^ and detained them prisoners. 



beautiful young woman of the city or 
its vicinity, and whose renown, 9s the 
Fair Maid of Perth, had drawn on her 
much notice from the youn? gallants of 
the Royal Court, when it chanced to be 
residing in or near Perth, msomuch, that 
more than one nobleman of the liighest 
rank, and most distinguished for deeds of 
chivalnr, were more attentive to exhibit 
feats of horsemanship as they passed the 
door of old Simon Glover, in what was 
called Oouvrefew, or Curfew Street, thau 
to distinguish themselves in the tourna- 
ments, where the noblest dames of Scot* 
land were spectators of their address. 

"But the glover's daughter—for, as 
was common with citizens and artizan^ 
made its possessor the butt of the bustlers of that early period, her father, Simon, 
in the every-day broadways of the world, derived his surname from the trade 
and the scape-goat of their more worldly which he practised — showed no inclina- 
wisdom. MoKiem men of genius have tion to any gallantry which came from 
successfully redeemed their craft from the those of a station highly exalted above 
odium of idleness ; and of the eminent that which she herself occupied, and 
among these. Sir Walter Scott has cer- tliough probably in no degr^ insensible 
tainly excecKied his comp^iors iji the to her personal charms, seemed desirous 



of tfye CAtioitsato* 

SECOND SERIES. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; 

OR, 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

The old prejudice against genhu was, 
that it was an idle vein of mind which 



industriousness of his calling. '^ Age 
cannot wither Atm, nor custom stale his 
infinite variety ;** ** another and another" 
work of his hand " Mill succeeds," 'till 



to confine her conquests to those who were 
within her own sphere of life. 

'* In her resolution of avoiding the 
addresses of die gallant courtiers, the 
romance-readers might almost ct^ out, reigning beauty of Peith was confirmed 
** We'll see no more !" but that, if they by the sentiments of her parent * Let 
did so far forget themsdves, we might them go,' he said ; ' let them go, Ca- 
expect that they would next object to the tharine, those gallants with their caperinr 
appearance of star succeeding to Hm m horses, their jinglmg spurs, thdr plumed 
the heavens, and season sboceeding to 'bbnnets, and their trim moustaches, they 
season on the earth. are not of our class, nor will we aim at 

Our contemporaries have the advantage pairing with diem. To morrow is Saint 
of us in space as well as in *'other applian- Valentme's Day, when every bird chooses 
ces and means to boot." We have, her mate, but you will not see the Mnnet 
however, a way of eur own in most thing^ pair with the sparrow hawk, nor the robitf 
and as they have carried their crops off red breast with the kite.* 
the field, we shall glean, in our own modest '^ ' I wiU have no son in law that thinks 
manner, after them, and trust to find a hmiself better than me, and for these 



handful or so of 
diligence. 

Of the numerous characters 



me, 

ears " to reward our lords and knights, I trust thou wik 

always remember thou art too low to be 

in the their lawful love, and too high to be their 



* Fair Maid of Perth," tiiefiair Waid unlawful loon; and now lay by thy work^ 

herself, and her brave lover and Valentine lass, for it is holy-tide eve, tJoA it be* 

Harry Smith or GoV, are our especial comes us to go to the evening service, and 

favourites ; we shall therefore condense the pray that Heaven may send thee a good 

history of their wooing, and the incidents Valentine to-morrow.* " 
attacmng to it, as our first specimen, and. Old Simon Glover and his fair daugh- 

after this, shall return to the more histori- ter accordingly repair to the Blackftiars* 

cal personages of the scene, till we have Monastery, in their neighbourhood, at* 

given our readers a tolerable " spice of tended by the youth Conachar, a lugh« 

Uie quality" of this admirable work, not land lad, apprentice to the glover. In 

less admirable than its uredecejsors. their way to the church, they are dodged 

The book opens on St. Valentine's eve. bv two or three gallants, muffled in th«r 

King Robert the Third is holding his cloaks. Conachar is for coining to cuffs 

court in Perth, and the lords and the gal- widi one of them, but the ancient clover 

«ants are where honour is to be sought, calms him with j^ood counsd, and they 

and beauty is to be won. The fairest of arrive near to their destination, 
the fair of that royal city, ** Meantime the little party were over 

'* Catharine or Katie Glover, was uni- taken by a tall young man wrapped in a 

f«rsally acknowledged to be the most cloak, which obsciued or muffled part 
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orf his face, a practice often used by the 
gallants of the time^ when they did not 
wish to be known^ or were abroad in 
quest of adventures.* He came on the 
right side of Catharine, who had hold of 
her father's arm, and slackened his pace 
as if joining their party. 

'* 'Good even to you, goodman.' " 

" * The same to your worship, and 
thanks.-*— May I pray you to pass on l-^ 
our pace is too slow for that of your lord- 
ship — our company too mean for that 
of *our father's son.' " 

" * My father's son can best jud^fe of 
that, old man. I have busmess to talk of 
with you and with my fair St. Catharine 
here, the loveliest and most obdurate 
saint in the calendar.' " 

" * Witn deep reverence, my Lord,' 
said the old man, * I would remind you 
that this is good St. Valentine's Eve, 
which is no time for business, and that I 
can have your commands by your serving 
man as eariy as it pleases you to send 
them.' 

" • There is no time like the present,* 
said the persevering youth, whose rank 
seemed to be of a kmd which set him 
above ceremony. * I wish to know 
whether the buff doublet be finished 
which I commissioned some time since, — 
and from you, pretty Catharine, (here 
he sank hi& voice to a whisper) I desire 
to be informed whether your fair fingers 
have been employed upon it, agreeable 
tb your promise? But I need not ask 
you, for my poor heart has felt the pang 
of each puncture that pierced the gar- 
ment which was to cover it. Traitress, 
how wilt thou answer for thus tormenting 
the heart that loved thee so dearly V 

" ' Let me entreat you, my lord, to 
forego this wild talk — it becomes not you 
to speak thus, or me to listen. We are 
of poor rank, but honest manners, and 
the presence of the fatlier ought to pro- 
tect the child from such expressions, even 
from your lordship.*' 

*• 'Well, tyrant,' answered the perse- 
vering gallant, * I will plague vou no 
longer now, providing you will let me 
see you from your wintiow to-morrow, 
when the sun first peeps over the eastern 
hill,, and give me right to be your Valen- 
tme for the year.' 

** ' Not so, my lord ; my father has but 
now told me that hawks, far less ea?les, 
pair not. with the humble linnet. Seek 
^me court lady, to whom your favours 
. till be honour; to me — yo^r highness 
must permit me to speak the plain truth, 
they can be nothing but disgrace.' 

**A8 they spoke Uius, the party arrived 
at the gate of the church." 

Here the 3'ouug gallant is somewhat 



unceremoniously elbowed out of his fair 
mistress's company by Conachar, and the 
noble stranger goes off muttering revenge. 
They enter the church, go through their 
religious services, and re-issue into the 
street. 

"When the congregation were dismissed, 
the Glover and his beautiful daughter 
lingered for some time, for the purpose of 
making their several shrifts in the confes- 
sionals, where the priests had taken their 
places for discharging that part of their 
duty. Thus it happened that (he night 
had fallen dark, ana the way was solitary, 
when they returned along tlie now de- 
serted streets to their own dwelling. Most 
persons had betaken themselves to home 
and to bed. They who still lingered in 
the street were night-walkers or revellers, 
the idle or swaggering retainers of the 
haughty nobles, who were much wont fo 
insult tne [)eaceful passengers, relying on 
the impunity whic-h their masters* court 
favour was too apt to secure them. 

*' It was, perhaps, in apprehension of 
mischief from some character of this kind, 
that Conachar, stepping up to the glover, 
said, * Master, walk faster — we are 
dogg'd.' 

** ' Dogg'd, sayest thou ? By whom 
and by how, man?' 

" 'By one man mufiled in his cloak, who 
follows us like our shadow.' 

" * Then will I never mend my pace 
along the Couvrefew Street, for the best 
one man that ever trod it.' 

*' * But he has arms,' said Conachar. 

" 'And so have we, and hands and legs 
and feet. Why sure, Conachar, you are 
not afraid of one man V 

** 'Afraid !* answered Conachar, indig- 
nant at the insinuation ; ' you shall soon 
know if I am afraid.' 

" * Now you are as far on the other 
side of the mark, thou foolish boy — thy 
temper has no middle course ; there is no 
occasion to make a brawl, though we do 
not run. Walk thou before with Catha- 
rine, and I will take thy place. We 
cannot be exposed to danger so near hom^ 
as we are.' \ 

** The Glover fell behind accordingly, 
and certainly^ observed a person keep so 
close to them, as, the time and place con- 
sidered, justified some suspicion. Deter- 
mined, however, to ascertain, if possible, 
whether there had been any cause for it, 
he called out to the man whose motions 
had occasioned the alarm, and who stood 
still, though he seemed to keep out of 
reach of the light. ' Come, step for- 
ward, my friend, and do not play at bo- 
peep ; knowest thou not, that they who 
walk like phantoms in tlie dark, are apt 
to encounter the conjuration of a quarter- 
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staff ? Step forward^ I say, and show us moustaches which had lately been ar- 
thy 'shapes, man.' ranged with some care, completed the pic- 

** ' Why, so I can. Master Glover,' ture. His age could not exceed eight- 
said one of the deepest voices that ever and-twenty. 

answered question. * I can show my • *'The family appeared all well pleased 
shapes weU enough, only I wish they with the unexpected appearance of an old 
could bear the light something better." friend. Simon Glover shook his hand 
'* ' Body of me,' exclaimed Simon^ «:ain and again, Dorothy made her com- 
' I should know that voice !— And is it pliments, and Catherine herself offered 
thou, m thy bodily person, Harry Gow T freely her hand, which Henry held in his 
— nay, beshrew me if thou passest this massive grasp as if he designed to carry it 
door with dry lips. What, man, curfew to his lips, but, after a moment's hesita- 
has not rung yet, and if it had, it were no tion, desisted, from fear lest the freedom 
reason why it should part father and son. might be ill taken. 
Come in, man ; Dorothy shalV get us *' Her father, on his part, called out 
something to eat, and we will jingle a can frankly, as he saw his friend's hesita- 
ere thou leave us. Come in, I say ; my tion, — 

daughter Kate will be right glad to see ** ' Her lips, man, her lips ! and that's 
thee.* a proffer I would not make to every one 

" By this time he had pulled the per- who crosses my threshold. But, by good 
son whom he welcomed so cordially, into St. Valentine, (whose holiday will dawn 
a sort of kitchen, which jerved also upon to-morrow,) I am so glad to see thee in 



the bonny city of Perth agam, that it 
would be hard to tell the thmg I could 
refuse thee.* " 

The Smith, encouraged by this hearty 
welcome, salutes Catharine. Meantime 



ordinary occaaons the oflSce of parlour, 

" Their unknown attendant now st od in 
full light among them, and though his ap- 
pearance was neither dignified nor hand- 
some, his face and figure were not only , 

deserving of attention, but seemed in some Conachar has stolen off to his bed, but 
manner to command it. He was rather is brought back, and exhibits no little jea- 
below the middle stature, but the breadth lousy of the sturdy stranger Harry Gow. 
of his shoulders, length and brawniness A q>iarrel ensues between the two at the 
of his arms, at>d the muscular appearance supper table, in which armourer Harry 
of the whole man, argued a most unusual has, as usual, the best of the fray, 
share of strength, and a frame kept in " ' Let me depart, father Simon,* said 
vigour by constant exercise. His legs Henry Smith, mournfully ; * I might 
were somewhat bent, but not in a manner have guessed I should have my old luck, 
which could be said to approach to de- and spread strife and bloodshed where I 
formity ; on the contrary, which seemed would wish most to bring peace and hap- 
to correspond to the strength of his frame piness. Care not for me — ^look to poor 
though it injured in some degree its sym- Catharine ; the fright of such an affray 
metry. His dress was of buff-hide ; and hath killed her, and all through my 



he worOj in a belt around his waist, a 
heavy broad-sword, and a dirk or po- 
niard, as if to defend his purse, which 
(burgher-fashion) was attached to the 
same cincture. The head was well pro- 
portioned, round, close cropped, and 
curled thickly with black hair. There 

was daring and resolution in the dark eye, « 

but the other features seemed to express a between us, 
bashful timidity, mingled with good-hu- wound.' 
mour, and obvious satisfaction at meeting " ' Catharine !** repeated the armourer, 
. with his old friends. Abstracted from the * look to Catharine." 
bashful expression, which was that of a " ' Dorothy will see to her,' said 
moment, the forehead of Henry Gow, or Simon ; * surprise and fear kill not — 
Smith, (for he was indifferently so called, skenes and dirks do. And she is not more 
as both words equally indicateid his pro- the daughter of my blood, than ihou, my 



fault." 

*' * Thy fault, my son ! — It was the 
fault of yon Highland cateran, whom it is 
my curse to be cumbered with ; but he 
shall go back to his glens to-morrow, ot 
taste the tolbooth of the burgh. An as- 
sault upon the life of his master's euest in 
his master's house ! — It breaks all bonels 
But let me see to thy 



fession,) was high and noble, but the 
lower part of his face was less happily 
formed. The mouth was large and well 
furnished with a set of firm and beautiful 
teeth, Uie appearance of which corre- 
sponded with the air of personal health and 
muscular strength, which the whole frame 
indicated. A short tliick beard, and 



dear Henry, art the son of my affections. 
Let me see the wound. Tbc^ skene-occle 
is an ugly weapon in a Highland 
hand.' 

" * I mind it no more than the scratch 
of a wild-cat,' said the armourer; ^and 
now that the colour is coming to Ca- 
tharine's cheek again, you shall see me a 
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sound man in a moment.' He turned to 
a comer in which hung a small mirror^ 
and hastily took from his purse some 
dry lint^ to apply to the slight wound he 
haii received. As he unloosed the lea- 
thern jacket from his neck and shoulders^ 
the manly and muscular form which they 
displayed, was not more remarkable than 
the fairness of his skin^ where \t had not 
as m hands and face^ been exposed to the 
effects of rough weather, and of his labo- 
rious trade. He hastily applied some lint 
to stop the bleeding, and a little water 
having removed all other marks of the 
fray, he buttoned his doublet anew, and 
turned again to the table where Catharine, 
'X still pale and trembling, was, however, 
recovered from her fainting fit. 

*' * Would you biH grant me your for- 
giveness for having offended you in the 
very first hour of my return 1 The lad 
was foolish to provoke me, and yet I was 
more foolish to be provoked by such as 
he. Your father blames m& not, Catha- 
rine, and cannot you forgive me 1* 

'* * I have no power to forgive,' an- 
swered Catharine, ' what I have no title 
jto resent. If mv father chooses to have 
his house made the scene of night brawls, 
I must witness them — I cannot help my- 
self. Perhaps it was wrong in me to famt 
and interrupt, it may be, the farther pro- 
gress of a fair fray. My apology is, that 
1 cannot bear the' sight of blood.' 

**■ ' And is this Uie manner,' said her 
father, ^ in which you receive my friend 
after his long absence ? My friend, did 
I say ? nay, my son. He escapes being 
murdered by a fellow whom I will to- 
morrow clear this house of, and you treat 
him as if he had done wrong in dashing 
from him the snake which was about to 
stuig him !* 

** * It is not my part, father,' returned 
the Maid of Perth, ' to decide who had 
the right or wrong in the present brawl ; 
taor did I see what happened distincUy 
enough, to say which was assailant, or 
which defender. But sure our friend. 
Master Henry, will not deny that he lives 
in a perfect atmosphere of strife, blood, 
and quarrels. He hears of no swordsman 
but he envies his reputation, and must 
needs put his valour to the proof. He 
sees no brawl but he must strike into the 
midst of it. Has he friends, he fights 
with them for love and honour — ^has he 
N enemies, he fights with them for hatred 
and revenge. And those men who are 
neither his friends nor foes, h& fights 
with them because they are on this or tliat 
side of a river. His days are days of 
battle, and doubtless he acts them over 
again in liis dreams.' 

" * Daughter,' said Simon^ * your 



tongue wags too freely. Quarrels and 
fights are men's business, not women's 
and it is not maidenly to thmk or speak of 
them.' 

'' * But if they are so rudely enacted 
in our presence,* said Catharine, * it is 
a little hard to expect us to think or speak 
of anything else. I will grant you, my 
father, that this valiant burgess of Perth 
is one of the best-hearted mien that draws 
breath within its walls — that he would 
walk a hundred yards out of the way, ra- 
ther than step upon a worm — that he 
would be as loath, in wantonness, to kill 
a spider, as if he. were a kinsman to King 
Robert, of happy memory — ^that in the 
last quarrel before his departure he fought 
with four butchers, to prevent their kill- 
ing a poor mastiff that had misbehaved 
in the bull-ring, and narrowly escaped 
the fate of the cur that he was protecting. 
I will grant you also, that the poor never 
pass the house of the wealthy armourer but 
they are relieved with food and alms. 
But what avails all this, when his sword 
makes as many starving orphans and 
mourning widows as his purse relieves V* 

The glover defends his valourous son 
by adoption from tlie gentle upbraidbgs 
of his aaughter, and entreats her to for- 
give him, and to speak some words of 
comfort to him. 

The armourer, indeed, while he heard 
the lips that were dearest to him paint his 
character in such unfavourable colours, 
had laid his head down on the table, upon 
his folded arms, in an attitude of the 
deepest dejection, or almost despair. ' I 
would to Heaven, my dearest father,' 
answered Catharine, ^4hat it were in my 
power to speak comfort to Henry, with- 
out betraying the sacred cause of the 
truths I have just told you. And I may 
•"-nay, I must have such a commission,' 
she continued, with something that the 
earnestness with which she spoke, and 
the extreme beauty of her features, caused 
for the moment to resemble inspira- 
tion. ' The truth of Heaven,' she 
said, in a solemn tone, * wasjiever com- 
mitted to a tongue, however ^ble, but it 
gave a right to that tongue to announce 
mercy, while it declared judgment. — 
Arise, Henry — rise up, noble-minded, 
good and' generous, though widely mis- 
taken man — Thy faults are those of this 
cruel and remorseless age — ^thy virtues 
all thine own.' " 

* While she thus spoke, she laid her 
hand upon the Smith's arm, and extricat- 
ing it from under his head by a force 
which, however gentle, he could not resist, 
she compelled him to raise towards her 
his manly face, and the eyes into which 
her expostulations, mingled with other 
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feeUngs, had sammoiied tews. * Weep 
iiot^' ^e said^ * or rather weep on — ^bnt 
weep as those who have hope. Abjure 
the sins of pride and anger, which most 
easily beset thee— fling from thee the 
accofsed weapons, to the fatal and mur- 
derous use of which thou art so easily 
tewted.* " 

Cfatharine inveighs in vun against his 
indomitable propensity to the use of the 
arms, it is his profession to foree, but the 
lion of his temper is nevertheless some- 
^what tamed, under her gentle chastise- 
ment. The father, however, is angry 
with her for her pains, and dismisses her 
to her chamber with these words : — 

*' ' Happy is the man who, like my 
worthy son, has means of obtaining 
his living otherwise than by the point of 
the sword which he makes. Preach peace 
'to him as much as thou wilv— I will never 
be he will say thee na^ ; but as for bid- 
dbg the first armourer in Scotland forego 
the forging of swords, curtel-axes, and 
harness, it is enough to drive patience 
itself mad— Out of my sight ! — and next 
morning I prithee remember, that shouldst 
thou have the luck to see Henry the 
Smith, which is more than thy usage of 
him has deserved, you see a man who has 
not his match in Scotland at the use of 
broad-sword and battle-axe, and who can 
work for five hundred merks a year with- 
out breaking a holiday.' " 

Here the glover and Gow set down 
to their glass, and Simon schoob his adopt- 
ed son, and bids him not to take her talk 
too much to heart ; and telling him he 
has seen him bold enough with other 
wenches, wonders why he should be 
40 still and tongue-tied with her. Harry 
replies beautifuuy. — 

*' Because she is something different 
from oUier maidens, father Glover— be- 
cause she is not only more beautiful, but 
wiser, higher, holier, and seems to me as 
if she were made of better clay than we 
that approach her. I can hold my heed 
high enou^ with the rest of the lasses 
round the May-pole, but somehow, when 
I approach Catharine, I feel myself an 
earthly, coarse, ferocious creature, scarce 
worthy to look on her, much less to contra- 
dict the precepts which sheexpoundstome.' 

'* ' You are an imprudent merchant, 
Harry Smith,* replied Simon; ' and 
rate too high the goods you wish to pur- 
chase. Catharine is a good girl, and my 
daughter ; but if you make her a con- 
ceits ape by your baidifulness and your 
flattery, neither yov nor I will see our 
wishes accompli8b^& 

** ' I often fear it, my good father,' said 
the smith ; * for I feel how littJe I am 
deserving of Catharine.' 



'*'Feel a thread's end!* said the Glo- 
ver, * feel for me, friend Smith, for Ca- 
tharine jmd me. Think how the poor 
thing is beset from morning to night, and 
b^ what sort of persons, even though 
windows be doilm and doors shut. We 
were accosted to^lay by one too powerful 
to be named, — ay, and he showed his dis- 
pleasure openly, because I would not 
permit him to gallant my daughter in the 
church itself, when the priest was saying 
mass. There are others scarce less rea- 
sonable. I sometimes wish that Catha- 
rine were some degrees less fair, that she 
might not catch that dangerous sort of ad- 
miration, or somewhat less holy ; that 
she might sit down like an honest woman, 
contented with stout Henry Smith, who 
could protect his wife against every 
sprie of chivalry m the Court of Scot- 
land.' 

'''And if I did not,' said Henry, 
thrusting out a hand and arm which might 
have belonged to a ffiant for bone and 
muscle, 'I would f may never bring 
hammer upon anvil again. Aye, an it 
were come but that length, my fair Ca- 
tharine should see that there is no harm in 
a man having the trick of defence.' " 

Here a long conversation ensues, - 
during which some fine traits of the cha- 
racter of Harry Gow are developed with 
much dramatic spirit, and the dover and 
his favourite part thus pleasantly ; — 

*" Let us finish our flask, tlien,' said 
the old glover ; ' for I reckon the Domi- 
nican tower is tolling midnight. And 
hark thee, son Henry ; be at the lattice- 
window on our east gable by the very 
peep of dawn, and make me aware that 
thou art come by whistling the Smith's 
call gently. I will contrive that Catha- 
rine shall look out at the window, and 
thus thou wilt have all the privUeges of 
being a gallant Valentine through the rest 
of the year ; .which if thou canst not use 
to thine own advantage, I shall be led to 
thinki that for dl thou be'st covered with 
the lion's liide. Nature has left on thee the 
long ears of the ass.' 

" * Amen, father,' said the armourer ; 
' a hearty good night to you, and G^mI's 
blessing on your roof-tree, and thosii 
whom it covers. You shall hear the 
Smith's call sound by cock-crowing ; 1 
warrant I put Sir Chanticleer to shame.' 

'' So saying, he took his leave, and, 
though completely undaunted, moved 
throngh the deserted streets like one upon 
his guard, to his own dwelling, whieh 
was situated in the Mill Wynd, at the 
western end of Penh." 

{To be Continued.] 
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LOVE LOOKS. 

The sua looks sweetly from the skies. 

When Spring's first Uy is sung; — 
And fair the moon peeps from tbe clouds. 

The varied woods among. 
Each twinkling star that spots the skj, 

With lustre bright is shbing ;— 
Put fairer far, in youth's fond eye. 

The look that love is smiling ! 

The morning's break look Joy around <— 

The noontide blase looks bright ; — 
The gentle eve looks. rest and peace r— 

And hope the stUl twilight j— 
But youthful hearts have eyes, to see 

Fur sweeter looks descending 
From beauty's eyes, where constancy, 

Witrh fervent love is blending I 

Oh ! might I choose a perfect fair. 

Who charming e'er would prove, 
She should have smiles that win the heart 

And eyes that whisper love I 
Afffctions sigli has magic charms, 

To bani»h every sorrow j 
But love's fond look the fancy warms 

From real delight to borrow ! 

Oh 1 beauty may be full and fdir. 

Yet hold not on the heart ! 
And sparkling eyes mav Rhed their light. 

And yet no love impart ) 
For some look scorn, and some look prid«», 

And some are careless roving ; 
Oh ! thi>8e are best, that softly glide 

Aud tell you ihey are loving ! 

Gently they steal into the heart, 

And revel in the soul. 
And make each thought to bend beneath 

Their fairy-like controul i 
Fresh'uing each hope, and painting all 

The future bright and cheery. 
Charming away, with potent thrall. 

Each tear and prospect dreary I 

, Love's kiudei't words have not the pow'r 

Like these to fill the mind ! 
Love's kindest words may hide deceit 

As from the tongue they wind ! 
But love4ool(S beam, like seraphs* smiles. 

All truth and ardent feeling ! — 

Oh ! long be mine to feel their wiles 

Each wound of sorrow healing 1 

R. J ABM AN. 



THE INFANT'S REST. 
•Enter thou into thy Rest.' 

Poets describe their halcyon dreams. 
Sailors desire the haven nearest, 

Beauty exults in nature's beams j — 
But the * Infant's Rest ' is dearest. 

There Is a sleep of death,— a Bight 
U'ertakes the swiftest and the surest ; 

But in the calm of sinless light 
The * Infant's Rest ' is purest. 

The camp is placed for a warrior's rest. 
The fort is safest, strongest : — 

The tomb lies o'er the monarch's breast, 
Ytft the * Infant's Rest' is lontjest. 



Time's weapons intermpi earth's peace. 
Mortality life's liiiks wiU sever} 

Death breaks the chain and gives release. 
Then, the * Infant Rests '—for ever. 



WHITSUNTIDE & ITS JOYANCE, 

IN COUNTRY VILLAGES AND TOWNS. 

** Mortals be gladsome while je have the 

power. 
And lAugh and aeite the glittering lapse of 

In Ume the beU will toU 
That warns ye to your graves." 

Let hot the gamester, the horseiacer, 
the court dissembler, rail. Why should 
the nobleman, who delights in Lis pre- 
serves i or the duellist who is amused 
with the fatality of his pistols ; or, the 
citizen, who is wrapped in the mantle of 
gain, lay the hand of power on other 
classes to deprive them of pleasure ? 

•* Tbe> bespeak a day of jubilee." 

A Whitsuntide passes through the me- 
tropolis, as a sojourner rides through a 
city in Turkey, without particular remark, 
or observation ; but whose stay would be 
obnoxious and call in aid the civic 
authorities 

'• Severe as vengeance can Inflict." 

If the suburbs of Paddin^n, Stepney 
ami the excursions by water and land to 
Greenwich are excepted ; the Coimtry, 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, is the 
scene of Whitsun merriment and agree- 
able association. 

** Trembling yet happy, confident yet meek." 

Here, like a field flower, it is indige- 
nous — ^here it flourishes most in the soil 
of the heart and in kept aliv^ by the un- 
dying attachment of the spirit. 

'* Fairest and foremost of the train that 

wait, 
On man's most dignified and happiest 

state." 

A city is not the element for a Wake, 
unless tnat which is imposed by the cus- 
tom of the sons and daughters of Erin. 
A city is not provided with tranquil 
places in which Folly might wear her bells 
uninjured. In the coimtry, the greens, 
cottages, inns, churches and commons, 
farms, and provisions are treasured from 
Christmas Yule to the approaching revels, 
consecrated ttV past mirth, and antici 
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pated for present entering into its effUsive 
and lui reality— 

** The tender argument of kindred blood.*' 

The cares of life are here absorbed in 
the joy mantling ove^ them, and relief is 
given to the heart which pulses through 
the current of the body and the mind. 
Oa Whitsunday, many a well loviup; 
and rustic couple are married, because it 
is the anniversary of their grandsires 
wedding, christening, or birth-day, or the 
most lucky day of the year. Because a 
f^ast of no ordmary description is given, 
a preparation of no simple fare mada — a 
time mat, whoever comes, he might enter 
and welcome. Where friends from other 
villages are here and relations from all 
distances, if practicable, make an effort to 
unite in the bands of duty and affection. 
When the old meet and talk over the 
events of sixty years to their earliest days 
—when the young meet and begin a 
course of love, which, poets say, * never 
runs smooth.* — when the middle-aged 
bring their families together, and cousins 
congratulate cousms for the first time — 
when farminff men and women have leave 
to see their old dames and young nieces, 
and when good eatin^^ and drinking, smil- 
ing, laughing, smoling, chatting and 
anecdotmg, bring parties together after 
church service, and the hours down to the 
last embers of midnight. Then on the 
Whit-monday, as the sun shines over the 
face of Uie inllage, — ^what preparation is 
made! The bells intimate sweetly the 
motive, and each breast feels a sense of 
relaxing from past toil, before the begin- 
ning of the mowing the erass, the hay- 
harvest, the barley-breax and the com' 
harvest. Neither the harvest, nor the 
hunting moon is thought of, it is the sun 
of humanity, which emanates from the 
deity, that inspires, diffuses, and engages 
the charms of rural and hearty feeling. 
The smithy is shut, the grindstone still, 
the fork, the scythe and rake, are not yet 
wanted. Toil rests on the plough. La- 
bour sits wiih an unfurrowed forehead. 
Plenty is profuse with the gifts of the 
earth, and holds the horn to tfe reception 
of the most successful gatherers. Ease 
in luxury, what the pampered nabob does 
not feel, is here inheriting every freehold 
of health, and the caterers for amuse- 
ment assemble with indorsements on the 
collections of nine pins, lucky bags, 
booths, stalls, raree shows, snuff-boxes, 
camera obscuras, singlestick, ringing the 
bull and foot-races. Here the cask is 
spigotted at the low door with a bush 
hung over it, and pipes, cakes, and ban- 
quets arc in requisition. What hopes 



are here raised by the clamorous catch* 
pennies who are dependant on their suc- 
cess at revels for the rest of the year. 
And, when the day is drawn, like a lottery 
ticket out of time's wheel, as the evening 
gives a blank to twilight, what hustling 
and party-making-stir, is in doors with 
music and dancing in the new clothes : 
The old rooms are shook like the subjects 
of agues and night is impressed in the 
cure. A week thus devoted to Whitsfln 
sports and pleasures, like any other feel- 
ing, cloys ; the ensuing week is spent in die 
routine of business with renewed assi- 
duity, peace crowns the happy complaints, 
initiates the dissatisfied and anxieties are 
once more predominant over the lighter 
gaieties of tne heart. Like the showers 
which fall amid the clustres of flowers, 
while the winds blow them apart, so the 
villagers are separated by the relative 
associations in the warfare of existence, 
and they relieve or languish, as disease, 
or perfect health acts upon them. 

** Differing; in language, mannera, or4n far« 
Feeling themselTea allied to all the race.'-* 

By returning, however, mto other ps»n» 
of the country, it will be found that the . 
Whitsun-week is differently spent ; partly, 
like that of- the « Members of the Society 
of Friends,' for business; and partly, 
for pleasure. 

Ihis is the appointed tune for May- 
poles where they have stood amid the 
puritanical environs of opinions. And 
also, for stated ' Fair?,* at which cattle, 
wares, and barter, exchange owners, and 
servants exch^inge masters and mis- 
tresses. 

Glubs and Benefit Societies also hold 
their annual meetings. With bands of 
music, flags, and favours, they parade the 
boundaries, and in pairs enter the parish 
church. Here the gaiety and beauty of 
the adjacent neighbourhoods assemble. 
Whatever nonchalance the courtezans of 
civic pomp might feel unfavourably to 
this congregation, as it is but once a year, 
there is a freshness, fulness, and agreeable 
sensation felt by the recipients and obser-> 
vers of it. The flags waving over the 
gallery, the martial music joining in the 
anthem and * jubilate,' the curling of 
ribands from hats and breasts, the ladies' 
happy expressions, and the appropriate 
discourse of the preacher, conspire to make 
impressions not soon forgotten, and create 
unisons not easily broken. Is this also 
yanity? Because the grave opens and 
the bell tolls. Because the worm hideth, 
and the spade cutteth down the ^rass as 
an emblem of the shorUiess of life in its 
glory, and the certainty of its dissoluticm 
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Are these se^sops of cooiiimniication to be 
spent without cheerifulness ? The demure 
a^ct of monastic discipline savours of 
bigP^y and induces superstition. Is 
shade and gloom to be ever before mor- 
tals ? Are they not to feel the sunbeaip^ 
nor ei\ioy the mild atmosphere of jationsil 
pleasure? Nature permits. Virtue ap- 
proves^ and Wisdom join& in recreations, 
which have the well-being of. society at 
heart. 

Benefit Societies professedly heal the 
ack, relieve the distressed, give decent 
burial to the dead, and console the widow 
and the fatherless. About this time, 
societies of sawyers, glass-blowers, free- 
masons, brass-foundeis, fire-offices^ with 
many others, literary, scientific, antii^ua- 
rian, botanic, musical, and discursive, 
keep their anniversaries, by good fellow- 
ship in cities, corporations, and towns. 
(But the ' Master Chimney-Sweepers' 
take precedence uf season, ^May-Day ' 
bein^ their tutelary patroness.) The 
' Guild * is another recreative feature in 
country history. The choosing Mayors, 
Bailiffs, and Shrieves give occupation 
to many ; and in Popish countries, car- 
nival, masquerade, impost, pleasure, 
persecution, and chicanery, are in full 
display, whether for the good of society, 
or not, let the choice of opinion de- 
cide. Where freedom is not abridged, 
liberty is not abused, and perfect unani- 
mity is cultivated ; may the fruits of plea- 
sure increase, the trees of knowledge be 
supported, and the harvest of sensibility 
abundantly reaped !- 

P 



Oieen pliwe^ees riai|i^,on a fertile plalii, 
Oave them repose, from watching toil of ptf n. 
Thef rested there, till on the lovely aky, 
The 8UU biased fQrtta, a world of majesty ! 
Wben one that watched, their freah'niop 

slumbers broke. 
And bade them rixe, to wfMrd a deadly ^tuke. 
Each warrior starting, grasps his shining bratid 
And marks the comiog of a Turkish b^d. 
A fountain M>rang amid the shady liowen. 
And trickled tihrongh khevordu^, decked wUh 

flowers, 
The Turks spurred on to shun the ridng heat. 
And shelter seek within the cool retreat j 
Its verge attained, 4hey loose tiieir panting 



To crop the verdiire of the smiling meads. 
Ten youthful warriors Kloden'a word obeyed. 
Three iurbans more the hostile party made ; 
Greece! Greece and liberty ! the Grecians cry t 
Tum ultnotts * * Alias ! ' miii{f(e tn iU»e sl^, 
Bage swelled each heart, each ai^n was nerved 

to pierc^. 
Defence forgotten-- short the fight and fierce. 
Destrncdon revelled : soon lay scattered round 
The warriors all, bu$ Kloden and Phalound— 
The Turk bio javlin hurled : It harmless flew* 
Then flashed his scyroetar ; its aim too true j 
From Kloden*s side a crimsoo current stole ; 
The hostile chief in arrogance of aoul. 
With haughty brow, unguarded, onward preat. 
And Kloden pierced his victory swollen breast; 
The Turk, witliout a groan, in auffering pride. 
Set his firm teeth, and sinking nobly died. 
The startled 8teeds,scared with the din of war. 
Dart wildly o*er the turf to fields afar.— 
Faint with his wounds, the warrior's faltering 

breath, 
Mourned for his comrades, ttiffeniag lato 

death. 
To aid the grisly 4ying from his breast 
A portrait drew and kissed, then sank to rest. 

Nomou ^•- — v... ^.--.- j^ 

Where g , 

dering bones. 
Triumphant arches tell a victor*s fame. 
When dying valor dies without a name 1 

C. P. C. 



No mourner there, but the loud tempest moans 
lere grassy shrouds spread o'er their mottl« 



KLODEN, 
CFor the Olio.) 

Galled Greece in anguish from her dungeons 

From Isle to Isle fair Freedom's signal rang ; 
The pitying world poured heroes Hke a tide. 
To raise the Greek, and queil Koranic pride^ — 
From Konlgsberg, to stay the waster's hand. 
Young Kloden fiew to Grecians groaning land ; 
Each dangerous mission eager sought to gain ; 
The outgiuprd's peril, and the herald's pain. — 
His chieftain marked the hero with delight; 
His never* failiog ardour in the fight.— 
The lordly moslems powerless curses poured 
As strewed the field, his devastating sword. 
And when a matter of momentous kind. 
Required the conduct of a dauntless mind. 
And fidth unbending } him his chieftain named, 
To lead a secret band through scenes untam'd. 
Twice had the young moon leut her tremu> 

lous ray : 
The yottthftil warriors trod their cautious way, 
Apd stole from hiding wqods In shades of 

night. 
To fly with darkness from the morning's light. 
As on the second morn dim streaks of red. 
Marked the broadcast, like Pluto's mouldering 

bedi 



THE SPECTRE SHIP: 
(Continued from Page 292.J 

Bryce no sooner got on board, than the 
sails were once more unfurled, the wind 
and tide being both favourable. By the 
evening of me second day, they were 
within sight of the blue Craig of Ailsa. 
Bryce, whose faith in the augury of the 
weird wife was founded on the broad basis 
of superstition, took the helm in his own 
hand, and bore down for the Craig. The 
clouds of night began to rest on the bosom 
of the ocean, and nothing was heard but 
the rippling of its surface on the bow of 
the bark, as she glided on her way 
through the silent tide. The moon now 
burst through a large mass of black 
clouds, iilummating all around with a 
bright silvery light. Bryce, whose mind 
was wound up to the highest point a& 
this crisis, as he knew that he was close 
upon the Craig, discovered a vessel edg- 
ing away from under his lee-bpw, not two 
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nandred jrards distant. He looked again 
->Hhe cut of her sails and rig of her 
nizen were the same as his own ship ! — 
and taking up the speaking trumpet that 
Ibv on the binnacle before mm, hailed hei 
with—** What ship a-hoyvl*' Bryce, 
who was all attention^ heard his own 
queition repealed- This was not altoee- 
mer according .to marine etiquette ; ne^ 
however, once more shouted — " The 
Golden Thistle of Ayr, Bryce Gullbyland 
master I" when, to tiis no small astonish-, 
ment, at the expiration of a few seconds, 
he heard repeated—'* The Golden ThisUe 
of Ayr, Biryce GullbyUnd master T*— 
'* This is perilous strange !*' sud he to 
liimself : ** two square-cut topsails, two 
taught-rigged mizens, two Golden This- 
tles, and two Bryce Gullbylands masters 
— it is perilous strange, indeed !** He, 
however, thought he would make a little 
more inquiry into the mystery that appear- 
ed to envelope the two ships, and again 
shouting — ** From whence, to where V* 
it was instantly repeated back. Bryce, in 
de^ration, instantly replied — *' From 
Ayr, to Maryland in Virginia, last from 
the Lsle of Skye !" when, to complete his 
horror, he heard in a loud sonorous voice 
— " From Ayr, to Maryland in Virginia, 
last from the Isle of Skye I" Bryce now, 
leti^ff go the helm, rushed below, ex- 
claiming — '* Perilous delusion V and to 
wind up the catastrophe, he caught Davie 
Hassel, his cabin-boy, in the very act of 
untying NorVest Mes's bag of fair wind. 
This was the climax of poor Bryce*s ima- 
ginary evils : he immediately bawled out 
— ** I have seen it ! I have seen it 1 I 
have seen it !'* 

A part of the crew anxiously asked 
him what he had seen T — ** Why, I have 
seen the spectre of the Gulden Thistle, 
and the vrraith of Bryce Gullbyland, and 
ril shortly be a phost myself : — ^perilous, 
perilous strange 1" 

One of the crew, who had been for- 
ward in the bows during the parley be- 
twixt Bryce and the spectre ship, now 
came below, to convince him that the 
imagined ship was but the shadow of his 
own vessel, reflected by the moon on the 
face of the ocean ! 

'* Perilous nonsense !** exclaimed 
Bryce ; •* true and of verity it is, tliat 
shadows have no words !'• 

** Why, Captain," said one of the 
seamen, ** we were so near the Craig, 
that I could have chucked a biscuit on 
the bluff rock that overhangs the Mer- 
maid's Cave, where there is an echo that 
I have listened to many a moonlight 
night such as this. You should put 
^way these fresh- water vapours — for wliat 
were the words you heard but the echo of 
my own mouth !" 



But Tom Bobstay might as well have 
lectured to the biukheiul as to Bryce ! — 
he was now in a state of confirmed deli- 
rium, mutterine incoherent nonsense, and 
it was with no Uttle difficulty they got him 
into his hammock. By daylight next 
mominfi^ they were off the Bar of Ayr, 
and Johnny Smoothwater, the pilot, (as 
there was no surf that morning,) came 
along-side ; when Biyce — who was now 
in a hiffh brain-fever, having grown 
worse during the night'— was carried 
ashore, supported by two of the pilot's 
crew, to nis own house, where Mrs. 
Gullbyland, meeting him at the door, 
anxiously inquired:-* 

** Dear Bryce I sweet Bryce! what 
sort of a voyage had you ?" 

** From AjT, to Maryland m Virginia !' 
exclaimed Bryce. 

** What is the matter with you, my 
dear Bryce V* 

' Nor'wot If eg will watch the moon. 
And gite the current, wind, and tide :— 

But it is all delusion— all delusion !" 

** My dear brother, the Baillie, is 
dead !" said Mrs. Gullbyland : *• he went 
to Maybole, to a spice-and-wine entry* — 
took a surfeit — came home — ^went to bed — 
and never rose again !— But he has left us 
all he had !" 

** My dear brother dead and gone! 
Yes, yes— to the Isle of Skye, or the 
upland fell !" exclaimed Bryce. 

** Remember yourself — ^you are now in 
your own comfortable parlour, sitting by 
a good sea-coal fire.'* — 

" Captain of the Golden Thistle of Ayr I" 
shouted Bryce. 

The skipper, still continuing thus to 
interrupt every conversation with these 
incoherent ravings, was confined to his 
room, under the charge of one of the 
most skilful physicians of Ayr, and soon 
recovered of his malady ; for, a few days 
after, some of his neighbours saw him 
settling a small account with an inkle- 
weaver from Beith. For the further in- 
formation of the reader, Jenny Whitelees, 
having for ever lost her reputation as a 
spaewife, left off reading of cups for the 
more profitable practice of reading her 
Bible ; — and Johnny Towlines was again 
appointed captain of the Golden Thistle. 
— If there is any moral to be derived from 

this tale, it can only amount to this : 

Put no trutt in augury, — Tales of a 
Grandmother. 

* It was an ancient custom In the burgh of 
Ma>bole, that trhen a candidate to become a 
burgfss was the son of a freeman, the fine 
levied, being ten shillings sterling;, was com* 
muted into a treat of spice And wine, tor 
behoof of the town*councU. 
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THE ROYAL OAK. 



Robur CetroU, Qiarles's Oak. In the 
year 1676, the celebrated astronomer 
Haliey, was sent to St. Helena, a small 
bland in the Atlantic Ocean, to take a 
catalogue of the fixed stars which do not 
rise above our horizon. 

These fixed stars were formed into con- 
stellations and to one of them he gave the 
appellation now under consideration in 
memory of the tree in which Charles 2nd 
saved himself from his pursuers after the 
battle of Worcester. 

To the circumstance of this conceal- 
ment, one of our poets alludes in the 
subsequent panegyrical lines on the 
oak : — 

** The sturdy Oak, 
*' A prince*! refuge, once the eternal guard 
Of England's throne, by sweating peasants 

feU'd, 
Stem's the vast main, and bear< tremendoos 

war, 
Too distant or with soTereign sway. 
Awes the divided world to peace and love.** 

This famous oak was situated near Bos- 
cobel House, about the middle of the 
eastern border of Shropshire adjoining 
' 10 Staffordshire, twenty-six miles from 
Worcester, and at no great distance from~ 
Bridgenortfi or Wolverhampton. The 
solitary dwelling was inhabited by five 
brothers of the name of Penderill, who 
clothed the king in a garb like their own, 
led him into the neighbouring wood, put 
a bill in his hand and pretended to employ 
themselves in cutting faggots. For a bet- 
ter concealment, he climbed an oak, 
where he ' sheltered himself among the 
leaves and branches for twenty-four 
hours. He saw several soldiers pass by, 
all were intent in search of the king, and 
some expressed in his hearing their earn- 
est wishes of seizing him. This tree was 
afterwards denominated the Royal Oak. 
In commemoration of the just mentioned 
event, oak-apples are still worn by many 
people in several parts, of England, par- 
ticularly in Worcester, where the houses 
are also in general on the 29th of May, 
the anniversary of Charles's restoration, 
profusely decorated wiUi large branches 
of oak. Many years ago, Mr. John 
Day, a worthy but whimsical character 
in Wapping, used annually to go. and 
dine on beans and bacon under the oak 
Tree at Fairlop, from which circumstance 
originated the annual fair held under it. 
Mr. Day had his coffin made out of a 
larse arm of this tree, and kept it many 
years by him. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XVIU.) 

THE WHITSUN-ALE. 

This week's number appealing on the 
eve of the holiday season, we think the 
following account will be found of inter- 
est sufficient to be worthy of the atten> 
tion of our readers. 

On the Coteswelds in Gloucestershire, 
is a customary annual meeting at Whit- 
suntide, vulgarly called an Ale or Whit- 
sun -ale. It is supposed that the true word 
is Yule, for in the time of Druidism the 
Feasts of Yule or the Grove were cele- 
brated in the months of May or Decem- 
ber ; and in the north of England, Christ- 
mas is called Christmas Yule and Christ- 
mas Gambols. Yule Games and Yule is 
the proper Scotch word for this festival. 
These sports are resorted to by great num- 
bers of young people of both sexes^ and 
are conducted m the following manner : 
Two {>ersons are chosen previous to the 
meeting to be L-^rd and Lady of the 
Yule, who dress as suitably as they can 
to the characters tliey assiune. A large 
empty barn, or some such building, is 
provided for the Lord's hall, and fitted up 
with seats to accommodate the company. 
Here the^ assemble to dance and to re- 
gale in the best manner their circumstan- 
ces and the place will afford. Each 
young fellow treats his girl with a rib- 
bon or favour; the Card and Lady 
honour the hall with their presence, at- 
tended by the steward, sword-bearer, 
purse-bearer, and mace-bearer, with their 
several badges or ensigns of office. They 
have likewise a page or train-bearer, and 
a jester drest in a party-coloured jacket^ 
whose ribaldry and gesticulation contri- 
bute not a litUe to the entertainment of 
the company. The Lord's music, con-. 
sisting generally of a pipe and tabor, is 
employed to conduct the dance. Some 
people think this is a commemoration of 
the ancient drinking, being a day of fes- 
tivity formerly observed by the tenants 
and vassals o^ the Lord of the Fee within 
his manor, the memory of which, on ac- 
count of the jollity of those meetings^ 
the people have thus preserved ever snce. 
It may notwithstandmg have its rise in 
Druidism, as on these occasions they al- 
ways erect a may-pole, which is an emi- 
nent sign of it. The mace is made of 
silk, finely plaited with ribbons on the 
top, and filled with spices and perfume, 
for such of the company to smell to as 
desire it. Does not this afford some light 
towards discovering the original use, and 
account for the name of mace, now car- 
ried in ostentation before the steward of 
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Ae Court oil court days^ and before ihe 
chief magistrate in corporations, as the 
presenting of spices by great men at their 
entertainments was a very ancient prac- 
iice. 



ON DRESS. 

Historians are very sparine in their ac- 
counts of the dresses and fashions of their 
times ; and it is somewhat unaccountable 
that we may form a better idea of the habits 
both civil and military, in the time of King 
John, Henry IIT. ^nd the succeeding ages 
from their monuments, old glass windows, 
and ancient tepestry, than from the writings 
of the most accurate historiographers of 
those periods. We are glad to avail our- 
selves however of the assistance of Chaucer 
the poet, who describes the dresses in the 
time of Richard II. 

*' Alas," says he, "mky not a man see, 
as in our days, the sinful costly array of 
clothing, and namely, in too much super- 
fluity of clothing, such that maketh it so 
dear, to the harm of the people, not only 
the costs of embroidering, the disguised in- 
denting orbarring, ounding, platting wind- 
ing or bending, and semblable waste of cloth 
in vanity -, but there is also the costly fur- 
ring in their gowns, so much pouncing of 
chissel to make holes, so much dogging of 
sheirs-forche,with the superfluity in length 
of the aforesaid gowns, trailing in the dnng 
and the mire, on horse, and also on foot, as 
well of man as of woman, that all that trail- 
ing is verily in effect wasted, consumed, 
and threadbare, and rotten with dung ra- 
tiier tiian given to the poor. Now, as to the 
outrageous array of women, God wot ! that 
though tiie visages of some of them seem full 
chaste and debonnairc, yet notify in her ar- 
ray and attire, licorousness and pnde. I 
say not that honesty in clothing of man or 
woman is uncoverable, but assert Uiesu- 
priority of disordinate quality of clothmg 
IS reproveable." „ j ■. 

About this period a gown called a git, 
or jacket without sleeves, a loose cloak 
like a herald's coat of anfas, called a ta- 
bard, short breeches called a court pie, 
and a gorget called a chevesail, were first 
introduced, prior to the use of bands, 
which tiiey afterwards wore about their 

necks. u i . 

^ide Saddles for women were brought 
in by Anne, wife to Richard II. ^.Before 
•tills time tiie ladies rode astnde like the 
men. She also introduced a. high head 
•dress, resembUng horns, and long gowns 
with trans, so tiiat she may be considered 



as one of the most celebrated leaders of 
female fashions to be met with in his* 
tory. 

In the reign of Henry IV, the long 
pocketing sleeve was first brought into 
use ; and a few years after, he first be- 
came the principal object of fashionable 
attention, when a proclamation was 
issued, that men*s shoes should not be 
above six inches in breadth over the toes. 
About this period the women, not to be 
less ridiculous than the men, raised their 
hips by fox-tails under their clothes, which 
somewhat resembled our more modern 
hoop-?, and the men, piqued to be rivalled 
in absurdity, shortened their garments so 
much that it was judged expedient to 
enact, '* no person under the dignity of 
lord should wear from that time any gown 
or mantle that was not of a sufficient length 
to cover his buttocks, in the penalty of 
twenty shillings for every default." Even 
the clergy caught the fashionable infec 
tion, though it has been asserted, that the 
clergy of England never wore silk or vel- 
vet till they were introduced by Cardinal 
Wolsey. Certain it is, however, that 
silk and embroidery were worn by the 
priests in Rome almost as soon as tiiese im- 
provements in the luxury of dress were in- 
troduced into Europe. 



THENAR. 

It is a beautiful notion of St. Pierre's, 
and one which has the advantage of being 
safe from any positive contradiction, that 
ihe earth, on its first assumption of form 
and laws, appeared clothed, with respect 
to the vegetable creation, not only in the 
verdure which has been well styled " her 
universal robe," but also with trees in 
every stage of their existence; an idea 
which Milton has also ^ven us in his ex- 
quisite description of their creation : — 



' Last 



Rose, as in danre, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches, hung with copious fiuit, t 

gemmed 
With blossoms } with high woods the hills 

, were crown»d. 

With tufts the valleys, and each fountaits side ; 
With border* long the rivers : that earth now 
Seem*d like to Heav*n, a seat where gods might 

dwell. 
Or wander with delight, and love to haant 
Her sacred shades.*' 

Leaving- however, for tlie presf'nt, the 
th-yads and hamadryads of such enchant- 
ing precincts to the poets who have so 
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wen embodied th^ exatmc^, we shall 
turn our attention to ** the stately trees," 
and endeavour to ascertain, and to point 
out, to such of our readersi as may be 
desirous to acquire some knowled^ of 
their varieties and character^ with refer- 
ence to their appearance and effect in 
landsc^)e, the most striking peculiaiities 
in each species, and the mode best adapt- 
ed for tneir delineation. And there it 
may be well observed, that no set of 
rules or examples, drawn from other 
men's labours, will be sufficient to form 
an original land8ca];>e painter; we can 
only put the proper implements into the 
hands of the student, form in him a habit 
of accurate perception, and introduce 
him to the objects best adapted for his pen- 
cil : it is for mm to find his own path for 
the Mure, and penetrate into the solitudes 
and the recesses of the forest, ^ere every 
thing will be congenial to his pursuit, 
and where he will not have to complain 
in the elegant language of Quintilian,-— 
*' Quare silvarum amoenitas, et prseter- 
labentia flumina, et inspirantes ramis ar- 
borum aurse, volucrumque cantus et ipsa 
late circumspiciendi libertas, ad se'tra- 
hunt ; ut mihi remittere potius voluptas 
ista videatur cogitadonem, quam inten- 
dere." '* Wherefore the sweet tran- 
quillity of the wpods, ' the liquid lapse of 
murmuring streams,* the soft whisperings 
of the summer air amid the boughs, the 
melodies of birds, and the unreairuned 
freedom that the eye enjoys, all attract the 
mind to themselvesi so that these delights 
appear to me rather to interrupt than to 
promote our meditations." 

European trees may, by the painter, 
be divided into four classes : the round- 
topped, as die oak, chesuut, elm, willow, 
ash, befech, &c. ; the spi^-topped, as 
the different species of the nr-tnbe ; the 
shaggy lopped, comprehending those of 
the pine ; and the slender-formed, as the 
Lombardy -poplar and the cypress. In 
the first of these classes, foremost in dig- 
nity and grandeur, the oak stands pre- 
eminent, and like the lion among beasts, 
is the undoubted lord of the forest. 
Beauty, united with strength, character- 
ises all its parts. The leaves, elegant 
in their outline, are strongly ribbed, and 
firmly attached to the spray, which, al- 
though, slim and excursive, is yet bold, 
and determined in its angles, whUst the 
abrupt and tortuous irregularity of its 
massire branches, admirably contrasts 
with the general richness and density of 
its cluster^ foliage. Even as a sapling, 
in its slender gracefulness, it exhibits 
. sufficient firmness and indications of vi- 
gour, to predicate the future monarch of 
tiie wood ; a state, indeed, which it is 
slow to assume, but which it retains per 



scscula hnga, and, when, at lengtfi, it 
is brought to acknowledge the influence 
of time, and becomes " bald with dry 
antiquity,*' no other production of thie 
forest can be admitted as its rival in ma- 
jestic and venerable decay. The general 
form of the oak is expansive, luxuriant, 
and spreading. Its charactei;, both with 
respect to its Whole, and to its larser ihail- 
ses of foliase, is best expressed by the 
pencil m bold and roundish lines, whe- 
ther as single trees, as groups, or as form- 
ing the line of a distant forest : although 
when growing more closely together, they 
assume a lofuer and less spreading ap- 
pearance than the more solitary tree, such 
as Mason has so beautifully described in 
his Caractacus : 

— •* Behold yon dtir, 
How Item he flrowna, and with his broad broad 

amuu 
Chilli the pale plain beneath bim.** 

But whilst, as an entire object, these 
curved lines are sufficient to express the 
general peculiarity of its outline, as well 
as the larger masses of its foliage, ^idien 
we come to examine the oak more closely 
and in detail, we find that a ereater variety 
of line must be adopted to display its sin- 
gular proportions, so indicative of energy 
and boldness, llie trunk and limbs are 
characterised by thei^ amazing strength^ 
and by their comparative shortness and 
crookedness; and the branches bythcar 
numerous contortions and abrupt ang^, 
and by the great variety which they ez^ 
hibit of straight and of crocked lines, and 
by their frequent tendeney to a horisontal 
direction. 

Not un&equently, however, the forms 
of the limbs and branches are entirely 
concealed by the exuberancy of foliage, 
as is (he easel in the Bounds-Park oak^ 
and mbre particularlv in that magni^^ent 
living' canopy, — nu& peneirabilia cMro^ 
impervious to the day,— (fully described 
in the Svlva Britanmca,) the ChaadoB 
oak ait Southgate, which, although not 
exactly a painter*s tree, is unquestionably 
unrivallea for f^BV}^ beauty and j^enti- 
tude of shade. The oak, also, is occasi- 
onally found to present an extremely 
gracefid and pleasing figure, as isremark- 
ably the case with the celebrated oak at 
Lord Cowper's. This tree, above a cen- 
tury ago, was well known as the great 
oak at Panshanger. 

There is also a beautiful tree of the 
same description, at Lord Damley's seat 
at Cobham, which, being protected from 
the depredations of cattle, enjoys the 
most perfect freedom of growth, extend- 
ing " its latitude of boughs'* in every 
direction, and drooping its clustered foh 
age to the very ground. 
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THE PLOUGHMAN THAT SAID HIS PATER- 
NOSTSB. 

The following ir from' a scarce jest 
book prated in black letter earlj in the 
axteenth century ; the volume is in the 
Roxburgh collection :— 

'^ A rude uplandisshe ploughman, 
whiche on a tyme reprovynge a good 
holy father, sayd that he coude saye all 
his praytfrs with a hole mynde, arid 
stedfast intention, without thinkyng' on 
any other thyiige. To whome the good 
holy man sayde, go to, saye one Pater- 
noster to the ende, aad ttiynke on no 
oUier tfaynge : and I will gyve theT nivn 
hdT!se. That I shall do qabd [quoth] tne 
ploughman^ -and so began to saye Pater 
noflter, qui es in celis> tyll he cam6' W 
sanctifecetur nomen tuum,aiid then'. his 
thought moved him to aske this quei<tion., 
yea, but shall- 1 have the sadil and bridei 
withal." ^d £k> he lost his bargain. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PERFECT GREYHOUND. 

Gervase Markham, in his Country Con- 
tentments, printed in 1615, gives tne fol- 
owing quaint advice to Gte3rhound^ 
choosers : — 

If you will have a good tlke^ 
Of which there are few like. 
Be mast be headed like a snake, 
Neck't like a drake, 
Back'tUlceabeain, 
• Sided like a bream. 
Tailed like a batt. 
And footed like a catt, 

BRIEF BISTORT OP A MAN OF GBTril78« 

If a table of fame like that in the Tat- 
ler were to be formed of men of real and 
indisputable genius in every country, says 
Walpole, Inigo Jones would save Eng- 
land from the disgrace of not having her 
representative among the arts* She' adopt- 
ed Holbem and Vandyke, she boirowed 
Rubens, but she produced Inigo Jones^ 
Vitruvius drew his grammar,' Palladic 
shewed him the practice, Rome dit^layed 
a theatre worthy of his emulation, and 
Kins Charles was ready to encourage, 
emplby, and reward his tatents: Such is 
ftie history of Inigo Xones a^ a' g^letuus. 

THE PfiAGUBS OF A SlfALrL TOWN. 

A lawyer with great knowled^, great 
sophistry, and no justice ; an'emiuent phy- 
sician with little skill or conduct; a 
preacher without any conscience ; a quar- 
relsome kiiight at arms ; i poliUciatt witii- 
out principles ; and a man of lettei^, who 
eternally dogmatizes. 



PRANK HATMAK XllD BEAU NASH. 

ffayman the artist and Beau Nash 
having one evening been rioting in a 
tavern, were retumfng intoxicated, when 
Nash fell into a kennel, his companion 
in endeavouring to raise him, fell down 
also,' on which Nash muttered. '* What's 
the use of troubling yourself ? the watch 
will come by doon, and they will take us 
both up.** — 

MR. PITT, 

When the ambitious potentate of 
Russia, determined to make war upon 
the Turks, and had taken Oczakoff as a 
be|finnmg, Mr. Pitt thought it necessary 
to mterfere for the purpose of saving the 
Mussulman Empire. In this he was 
completely successful without gomg to^ 
war, but while the result was in suspense^ 
the Minister, going one morning to the 
king's levee, wns encountered on the 
stairs by a- (Hbbline peer, richly em- 
broidered, who thinking it an honour to 
speak to so distinguished a character, 
said, *' Well Mr. Pitt, how is it to be T 
are we to have peace or war T" The Mi- 
nister smiled, and rc»)lied, '^ Really my 
lord, I cannot say, I have not seen the 
newspapers this morning.*'' 

LORD NORBDRT: 

This nobleman whose puns have gain- 
ed him So much notoriety reading a pa- 
ragraph in a newspaper last week, in 
which it is stated that the bust of Gran- 
ville Sharpe cost the City of London 
£200, and the dinneri^, &c. for the Com- 
mittee, a further sum of £60.—** Why, 
not," said his Lordship, *' where they not 
a Committee of Taste V 

SYMPATHY IN A PUN* 
A doctor and an undertaker met : 
Thejr spoke of illness, fees, of trade and 

debt; 
And well they might, for snch a dismal day 
Never was known for coughs and deaths to 

clay 
Parting in fog,— they both exclaimed together, 
** Good morning (*ye}— this is rare cqjfin 

weather.'* P, 

^ A PARA90X TBAN8LATED. 
Thi man who Uvea most happy with his wife. 
Lives not so long as he that liTes in strife. 
p, 

THE REV. MR. PAWKBS. 

The Rev. Mr. Fawkes, in the year 
1739, being, at that time> curate of Don- 
caster, thought fit to preach a sermon on 
the erection of an organ in the church ; 
after having wound up his imagmation to 
the highest pitch, in praise of church 
music, he adds, addressing himself to the 
organ, *^ But what '. O what ! what shall 
I call thee by? thou divine box of 
•oundl" 
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WUivst anti Cl^tottolods« 



DATE. 


DATS 


DIART. 


DATE 


COKRESPONDINO CHRONOLOGY. 


lilay 21 


We4. 


St. Felix, of Can- 


May 21 


1818. The battle of Wurtschen, in Saxony, fought 
between the allied powers and the French, under 




taUcU. died A. 




1 




o. 1687. 




Napoleon, when the allied powers were forced 
from all their positions, leaving the French 
masters of the field. The loss of the French in 






Moon's first qaar. 








11 af.U night. 








- 




fUl- ill-A •« AAA J A.-- ... . . 


23 


num. 


St. Yto died 1803 

High Water, 
42in af. T morn 
9m af . 8 even 


^22 


171 


«»- 28 


Frid. 


St. Deaideriaa. 
Sun ris. 8maf.4 
set»-«9m af. 7 


28 


18S 

St 
17( 


— 24 


Satur. 


St. Vincent of Le- 
rlus died a. d. 
450. 

High Water, 
87m af. 9 morn 


2^ 


17( 














8m af. 10 even 






— — 2ft 


SUN. 


Whitsunday. 
Lbs. for the Day. 
16 c. Deut. to T. 
18 morn. 
1 1 c. Isaiah even 
St. Gregory VII. 
Sun ris. Om af. 4 


2h 


Ob 






— rttsOm af.8 




St! ^ „--, 

papacy a. d. 1073. He was advanced by the 
suffrages of the Cardinals without the Emperor's 
authority. When the Emperor Henry IV, to 


























whom he was an inveterate enemy took the city 










of Rome, and set np Clement III, GRg6ry fled to 










Salema, and there died after having sat more 










than 12 years. 










1764. Born cjt Epping in Essex, Dr. John Mason 




















of numerous works, among wh.ch may be named 
his valuable Physiological System of Nosology, 


















and the Study of Medicine, which works are 










conaideredfar superior to any that have preceded 
them, for elegance of composition, and the vast 
fund they contain of practical information. 


















- — 26 


UoncL 


St. Eleutherins; 
St. Austin, the 


—26 


of Commons, during his pontificate, Lucius 






English Apo9tU 
archbp of Can- 
terbury, died AD 
610 

Whit Monday. 

High Water, 

Hh 89m mpm 




King of Britain sent to him to be admitted Into 
the number of Christians, who thereupon sent 
Fugatius and Damlanns to baptise the people of 
Britain. He died A. d. 192. 
946- On this day while King Edmund brother of 
Athdstan, waa celebrating tlie feast of St. An- 
gustine, he observed among the Intoxicated 
guests one Leolf whom he had banished six 


















years before for robbery. The King jumped 
from his seat, seised the man by the hair, and 


















puUedhim withhlmself tothe ground. The robber 
drew his dagger, and In this situation mortally 






1 








wounded the unhappy monarch in the breast.' 
After having wounded some oft|ie attendanu 


1 1 


u 




! 1 


1 


1 


he was cut to death by others. 
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ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE. 

FROM THE CHRONICLES OP THE 
CAN0N6ATB. 

In the extracts we ^ave in our last from 
this admirable work, the following inci- 
dent was only alluded to : the passa;^e 
was reserved for illustration, and both are 
now given. 

The Glover, who seems to doat on the 
pugnacious propensities of Harry Smith, 
nas just drawn from him the history of 
all his rencontres with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men ; and as soon-as the roll 
is counted, exclaims '* * Pretty well, for 
the auietest lad in Perth, who never 
toucnes sword but in the way of his pro- 
fession I — Well, anything more to tell us?* 

" « Little— for the drubbing of a High- 
landman* is a thing not worth mention- 
ing. 

*' ' For what didst dhon drnb him, O 
man of peace V inquired Ihe Glover. 

** ' For nothing that I can remember,* 
replied the Smith, ** • except his pre- 
senting himself on the sonth side of 
Stirling Bridge.* 

Vol. L Y 



" * Well, here is to thee, and thou art 
welcome to me after all these exploits. — 
Conachar, bestir thee. Let the canS 
clink, lad, and thou ^hall have a cup of 
the nut-brown for thyself, my boy.* 

** Conachar poured out the good liquor 
for his master and for Catliarine, with 
due observance. But that done, he set 
the flagon on the table, and sate down. 

" * How now, sirrah ! — be these your 
manners ? Fill to my guest, the wor- 
shipful Master Henry Smith.* 

" « Master Smith may fill for hunself, 
if he wishes for liquor,* answered the 
youthful Celt. " ♦ The son of my father 
has demeaned himself enough already for 
one evening.* 

*' 'That's well crowed for a cockeril,' 
said Henry ; '* * but thou art so far right, 
my lad, that the man deserves to die of 
thirst who will not drink without a cup- 
bearer.' 

** But his entertainer took not the 
contumacy of the young apprentice with 

so much patience. «* * Nowf by mv 

honest word, and by the best glove I ever 

made,' said Simoii, " ' thou shalt help 

21— Saturday, May 31, 182^, 
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him with liquor from that cup and flagon^ 
if thee ana I are to abide under one 
roof.' 

" Conachar arose sullenly upon hear- 
ing this threat, and, approaching the 
Smith, who had just taken the tankard 
in his hand, and was raising it to his head, 
he contrived to stumble against him and 
jostle him so awkwardly, that the foaming 
ale gushed over his face, person, and 
dress. Good-natured as the Smith, in 
spite of his warlike propensities, really 
was in the utmost degree, his patience 
failed under such a provocation. He 
seized the young man*s throat, being the 
part which came readiest to his grasp, 
as Conachar arose from the pretended 
tumble, and pressing it severely as he 
cast the lad from him, exclaimed, — 
*' * Had this been in another place, young 
gallows-bird, I had stowed the lugs out 
of thy head, as I have done to some of thy 
clan before thee.' 

** Conachar recovered his feet with the 
activity of a tiger, and exclaiming, 
** ' Never shall you live to make tliat 
boast again !* drew a short diarp knife 
from his bosom, and springing on Henry 



Smith, attempted to plunge it into his 
body over the collar bone, which must 
have been a mortal wound. But the 
object of this violence was so ready to 
defend himself by striking up the assail- 
ant's hand, that^he blow only glanced 
on the bone, and scarce drew bio d 
To wrench the dagger from the boy's 
hand, and to secure him with a grasp like 
that of his own iron vice, was^ for the 
powerful Smith, the work of a single 
moment Conachar felf himself at once 
in the absolute power of the formidable 
antagonist whom he had provoked ; he 
became deadly pale, as he had been the 
moment before glowing red, and stood 
mute with shame and fear, until, relieving 
him from his powerful hold, the Smith 
Quietly said, '' ' It is well for thee that 
thou canst not make me angry— <thou art 
but a buy, and I, a grown man, ou^ht 
not to have provoked thee. But let mis 
be a warning.' 

" Conachar stood an instant as if about 
to reply, and then left the room, ere Simon 
had collected himself enough to speak. 
Dorothy was running hither and thither 
for salves and healing herbs. Catharine 
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Had swooned at the sight of the tncklibg 
olood. 

The remainder of this well -drawn scene 
our readers will find at page 309 of our 
^ast number. 



€^tonitUfi 

SECOND SFRIKS. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; 

OR, 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
(Continued from page 31 1 .) 

The extracts in our last ended with an 
invitation from the Glover to Harry Smith, 
to put in practice a little stratagem, to se- 
cure the privilege of being the rightful 
Valentine of his fair daughter for the rest 
of the year. The next chapter opens 
with the preparations of our hero, Harry, 
for the campaign of Love, from which 
we shall extract rather copiously. 

'^ The sturdy armourer was not, it may 
be believed, slack in keeping the appoint- 
ment assigned by his intended father in 
law. He went through the process of his 
toilette with more than ordinary care, 
throwing, as far as he could, those points 
which had a military air into the shade. 
He was far too noted a person to venture 
to go entirely unarmed in a town where 
he had indeed many friends, but also, 
from the character of many of his former 
exploits, several deadly enemies, at whose 
hands, should they take him at advantage, 
he knew he had little mercy to expect. 
He, therefore, wore under 'his jerkin a 
iecret, or coat of chain-mail, made so 
light and flexible that it interfered as 
1 ttle with his movements as a modem 
under-waistcoat, yet of such a proof as 
he might safely depend upon, every ring 
- of it having been wrought and joined by 
his own hands. Above this he wore, 
like others of his age and degree, the 
Flemish hose and doublet, which, in 
honour of the holy tide, were of the best 
superfine English broad cloth, light blue 
in colour, clashed out with black satin, 
and passamented (laced, that is) with 
embroidery of black silk His walking 
boots were of cordovan leather; his 
cloak of good Scottish grey, which served 
to conceal a whinger, or couteau de 
chasse, that hung at his belt, and was 
his only offensive weapon, for he car- 
ried in his hand but a rod of holly. His 
^black, velvet bonnet was lined with steel, 
quilted between the metal and his head 



and thus constituted a means of defe: ce 
which might safely be trusted to. 

** Upon the whole, Henry had tlie 
appearance to which he was well entitied, 
of a burgher of wealth and consideration, 
assuming, in his dress, as much conse- 
quence as be could display, without 
stepping beyond his own rank, and en- 
croaching on that of the gentry. Neither 
did his frank and manly deportment, 
though indicating a total indifierence to 
danger, bear the least resemblance to that 
of tile bravoes or swash-bucklers of the 
day, amongst whom Henry was some- 
times unjustly ranked by those who im- 
puted the frays, in which he was so often 
engaged, to a quarrelsome and violent 
temper, resting upon a consciousness of 
his personal strength and knowledge of 
his weapon. On the contrary, every 
feature bore the easy and good humoured 
expression of one who neither thought 
of inflicting mischief, nor dreaded it from 
others. 

** Having attired himself in his best, 
the honest armourer next placed nearest 
to his heart (which tiuobbed at its touch) 
a little gift which he had long provided 
for Catharine Glover, and which his 
quality of Valentine would presently give 
him the tiUe to present, and her to receive 
without regard to maidenly scruples. It 
was a small ruby cut into the form of a 
heart, transfixecl with a golden arrow, 
and was inclosed in. a smaul purse made 
of links of the finest work in steel, as if 
it had been designed for a hauberk to a 
king. Round the verge of the purse were 
these words— 

LoTe's darto 

Cleave hearts, 

Tbrough mail- shirts. 

•' This device had cost the armourer 
some thought, and he w^ much satisfied 
with his composition, because it seemed to 
imply that his skill could defend all hearts 
saving his own. He wrapped himself in 
his cloak, and hastened through the still 
silent streets, determined to appear at the 
window appointed a little before dawn. 

•' With this purpose he passed up the 
High Street, and turned down the opening 
where Saint John's Church now stands, 
in order to proceed to Ciurfew Street; 
when it occurred to him, from the appear- 
ance of the sky, that be was at least an 
hour too early for his purpose, and that 
it would be better not to appear at the 
place of rendezvous till near the time 
assigpned. Other gallants were not un- 
likely to be on the watch as well as him- 
self, about the house of the Fair Maid of 
Perth, and he knew his own foible so 
well as to be sensible of the great chanco 
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t)f a scuffle arising^ betwixt (hem. ' I 
have the advantage,*, he thought, ' by 
my Father Simon's friendship ; and why 
should I stain my fingers with the blood 
of the poor creatures that are not worthy 
my notice, since thev are so much less 
fortunate than myself ? No — no—I will 
be wise for once, and keep at a distance 
from all temptation to a broil. Thev 
shall have no more time to quarrel with 
me than just what it may require for me 
to give the signal, and for mv father 
Simon to answer it. I wonder now the 
old man will contrive to bring her to the 
window ? I fear, if she knew his pur- 
pose, he would find it difficult to carry it 
into execution.* 

** He was now passing slowly under 
the wall of St. Anne*s Chapel, when a 
voice, which seemed to come from behind 
one of the flying buttresses of the chapel, 
said, ' He liners that has need to 
run.* 

*' * Who speaks V said the armourer, 
looking around him, somewhat startled 
at an address so unexpected, both in its 
tone and tenor.* 

** * No matter who speaks,* answered 
the same voice. ' Do thou make great 
speed, or thou wilt scarce make good 
speed. Bandy not words, but begone.* 

" * Sahit or sinner, angel or devil,' 
said Henry, crossing himself, * your 
advice touches me but too dearly to be 
neglected. Saint Valentine be my 
speed!* 

'' So saying, he instantlv changed his 
loitering, pace to one with which few 
people could have kept up, and in an 
instant was in Couvrefew Street. He had 
not made three steps towards Simon 
Glover's, which stood in the midst of the 
narrow street, when two men started from 
under the houses on different sides, and 
advanced, as it were W concert, to inter- 
cept bis passage. The imperfect light 
only permitted him to discern that they 
wore the highland mantle. 

''^ Clear the way, catheran,* said 
the armourer, in the deep stern voice 
which corresponded with the breadth of 
his chest. 

*« They did not answer, at least intelli- 
• gibly, but he could see that they drew 
their swords, with the purpose of with- 
standing him by violence. Conjecturing 
some evil, but of what kind he could not 
anticipate, Henry instantly determined to 
make his way through whatever odds, 
and defend his mistress, or at least die 
at her feet. He cast his cloak over his 
left arm as a buckler, and advanced ra- 
pidly and steadily to the two men. The 
nearest made a thrust at him, but Henry 
Smith, parrying the blow m\h his cloak. 



dashed his arm in the man's face, futd 
tripping him at the same time, gave lain 
a severe fall on the causeway ; while al 
most at the same instant he struck a blow 
with his whinger at the fellow who was 
upon his right hand, so severely applied, 
that he also lay prostrate by his associate. 
Meanwhile, tHe armourer pushed forward 
in alarm, for which the circumstances of 
the street being guarded or defended by 
strangers who conducted themselves with 
such violence, afforded sufficient reason. 
He heard a suppressed whisper and a 
bustle under the Glover's windows — ^those 
very windows from which he had expect- 
ed to be hailed by Catharine as her 
Valentine. He kept to the opposite side 
of the street, that he might reconnoitre 
their number and purpose. But one of 
the party, who were beneath the window, 
observing or hearing him, crossed the 
street also, and taking him doubtless for 
one of tlie sentinels, asked, in a whisper, 
* What noise was yonder, Kenneth ? 
why gave you not the signal V 

" * Villain I' said Henry, « vou are 
discovered, and you shall die the death I" *- 

" As he spke thus, he dealt the 
stranger a blow with his weapon, which 
would probablv have made his words 
good, had not the man, raising his arm, 
received on his hand the blow meant for 
his head. The wound must have been 
a severe one, for he sta^rgered and fell 
with a deep groan. Without noticmg 
him farther, Henry Smith spruu^ for- 
ward UDon a party of men who seemed 
engaged in placing a ladder against the 
lattice window in the gable. Henry dkl 
not stop either to count iheir numbers or 
to ascertain their purpose. But ciying 
the alarm-word of the town, and giving 
the jignal at which the burghers were 
wont to collect, he rushed on the night- 
walkers, one of whom was in the act of 
ascendmg the ladder. The Smith seized 
it by the rounds, threw it down on the 
pavement, and placing his foot on the 
body of the man who had been mount- 
ing, prevented him from regaining his 
feet. His accomplices struck fiercely at 
Henry, to extricate their companion. But 
his mail-coat stood him in good stead, 
and he repaid their blows with interest, 
shouting aloud, ' Help, help, for bon- 
nie St. Johnstoun ! — Bows and blades, 
brave citizens ! bows and blades ! — they 
break into our houses under cloud of 
night.* 

** These words, which resounded far 
through the streets, were accompanied 
by as many fierce blows, dealt with ^ood 
effect among those whom the annourer 
assailed. In the meantime, the inhabi- 
tants of the street began to awaken and 
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appear on the street in their shirts, with 
swords and tar<^els^ and some of them 
with torches. The assailants now en- 
deavoured to make their escape, which all 
of them effected excepting the man who 
had been thrown down alon^ with the 
ladder. Him the intrepid armourer had 
caught by the throat in the scufSe, and 
held as last as the greyhound holds the 
hare. The other wounded men were 
borne off by their comrades. 

*' * Here are a sort of knaves breaking 
peace within burgh,* said Henry to the 
neighbours^ who began to assemble; 
' make after the rogues. They cannot 
all get off, for I have maimed some of 
them ; the blood will euide you to them.' 

** * Some Highland catherans — * said 
the citizens, — * up and chase, neigh- 
bours '.' 

*' ♦ Ay, chase — chase, — leave me to 
manage this fellow,* continued the ar- 
mourer. 

" The assistants dispersed in different 
directions, their lights flashing, and their 
cries resounding through the whole adja- 
cent district. 

In the meantime, the armourer's cap- 
tive entreated for freedom, using both 
promises and threats to obtain it. * As 
thou art a gentleman,' he said, < let me 
. go, and what is past shall be forgiven.' 

" ' I am no gentleman,' said Henry — 
* I am Hal of the Wynd, a burgess of 
Perth ; and' I have done nothing to tieed 
forgiveness.' 

** * Villain, thou hast done tliou know- 
est not what ! But let me go, and I will 
fill thy bonnet with gold pieces.' 

** * I ^all fill thy bonnet with a cloven 
head presently,' said the annourer, * un- 
less thou stand still as a true prisoner.' 

** ' What is the matter, my son Harry,' 
said Simon, who now appeared at the 
window. — * I hear thy voice in another 
tone than I expected. — What is all this 
noise; and why are the neighbours ga- 
thering; t(i the affray ?' 

** * There have been a proper set of 
limmers about to scale your windows, 
father Simon ; but I am like to prove 
godfather to one of them, whom I hold 
here, as fast as ever vice held iron.' 

*' * Hear me, Simon Glover,' said the 
prisoner; * let me but speak one word 
with you in private, and rescue me from 
the gripe of this iron-fisted and leaden - 
pated clown, and I will show thse, that 
no harm was designed to thee or thine ; 
and, moreover, tell thee what will much 
advantage tliee.' 

" ' I should know that voice/ said 
Simon Glover, who now came to the door 
with a dark lantern in his hand. ^ Son 



Smith, let this young man speak with me. . 
There is no danger in him, I promise you. 
Stay out an instant where you are, and let 
no one enter the house, either to attack 
or defend. I will be answerable that this 
galliard meant but some StValentine's jest.' 

" So saying, the old man pulled in the 
prisoner, and shut the door, leaving 
Henry a little surprised at the unexpected 
light in which his father-in-law had view- 
ed the affray. 

The party of citizens, who made chace 
after the runagates, return unsuccessful, 
for they have made good their retreat. 
In this scene we are introduced to Oliver 
Proudfute, a bonnet maker and burgher 
of the city — a character which serves 
as a foil to the undaunted bravery of 
Harry the Smith, of whose prowess I^as- 
ter Oliver is a ^reat admirer, but a very 
indifferent and inefficient imitator. Oliver 
discovers, on the ground where the onset 
lately took place, the hand of a man^ 
and, apparently, of a gentleman, by the 
jewelled ring on one of its fingers. This 
was the hand struck off in the affray, by 
the whinger ** of the Smith ; " and 
much apprehension of the consequences 
is entertained by the burghers. After the 
matter is duly discussed, the neighbours 
retire to finish their night's rest. 

** They were scarce gone ere the door 
of Glover's house opened, and seizing 
the Smith by the hand, the old man pulled 
him in. 

** * Where is the prisoner?* demanded 
the armourer. 

*' * He is gone — escaped — ^fled — what 
do I know of him ?' said the Glover. 
** * He got out of the back door, and so 
through the little garden — Think not of 
him, but come and see the Valentine, 
whose honour and life you have saved 
this morning.' 

'* * Let me but sheathe my weapon,' 
said the Smith — ** * let me but wash my 
hands.' 

'* * There is "not an instant to lose, she 
is up and almost dressed. — Come on, 
man. She shall see thee with thy good 
weapon in thy hand, and with villain's 
blood on thy fingers, that she may know 
what is the value of a true man's service. 
She has stopped my moulh over lon^ 
with her priuleries and her scruples, i 
will have her know what a brave man's 
love is wortli, and a bold burgess's to 
boot.' 

** Startled from her repose by the noise 
of the affray, the Fair Maid of Perth had 
listened in breathless terror to the sounds 
of violence and outcry which arose from 
the street. She had sunk on her knees 
to pray for assistance, and when she dig 
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tin^uished the voices of neighbours and 
friends Collected for her protection, she 
remained in the same posture to return 
thanks. She was still kneeling when her 
father almost thrust her champion, Henry 
Smith, into her apartment ; the bashful 
lover hanging back at first, as if afr.iid 
to give offence, and on observing her 
posture, from respect to her devotion. 

** * Father,* said the armourer, * she 
prays — ^I dare no more speak to her than 
to a bishop when he says mass.' 

'* * Now, go thy ways, for a right 
valiant and courageous blockhead,' said 
her father; and then speaking to his 
daughter, he added, — * Heaven is best 
thanked, my daughter, by gratitude shown 
to our fellow creatures. Here comes the 
instrument by whom God has rescued 
thee from death, or perhaps from dis- 
honour worse than death. Receive him, 
Catharine, as thy true Valentine, and 
him whom 1 desire to see my affectionate 
son.' 

** ' Ndt thus — father,* replied Catha- 
rine. * I can see — can speak to no 
one now. I am not ungrateful — perhaps 
I am too thankful to the instrument of 
our safety ; but let me thank the guar- 
d an Saint who sent me this timely relief, 
and give me but a moment to don my 
kirtle.* 

«* * Nay, God -a- mercy, wench, it 
were hard to deny thee time to busk thy 
body -clothes, since the request is the 
only words like a woman that thou hast 
uttered for these ten days. — Truly, son 
Harry, I would my daughter would put 
off being entirely a saint, till the time 
comes for her being canonized for St. 
Catharine the Second.* 

" ' Nay, jest not, father ; for I will 
swear she has at least one -sincere adorer 
already, who hath devoted himself to her 
pleasure, so far as sinful man may, — 
Fare-thee- well then, for the moment, fair 
maiden,' he concluded, raising his voice, 
* and F leaven send thee dreams as 
peaceful as thy waking thoughts. I go 
to watch thy slumbers, and woe with 
him that shall intrude on them I' 

" ' Nay, good and brave Henry, 
whose warm heart is at such variance 
with thv reckless hand, thrust thyself into 
no farther quarrels to-night; but take 
the kindest tnanks, and with these, try 
to assume the peaceful thoughts which 
you assign to me. To-morrow we will 
meet, that I may assure you of my gra- 
tit ude — Farewell . * 

** * And farewell, lady and light of my 
heart '.' said the armourer, and descending 
the siair which led to Catharine's apait- 
ment, was about to sally forth into the 



street, when the Glover caught him by 
the arm. 

•* * I shall like the ruffle of to-night,' 
said he, * belter than I ever thought to 
do the clashing of steel, if it brings my 
daughtei: to her senses^ Harry, and 
teaches her what thou art worth. 

** So saying, he drew Henry, nothing 
loath, into the same apartment where 
they had supped, and where the old 
woman, who was on foot, disturbed as 
others had been by the nocturnal affray, 
soon roused up the fire. 

** * And now, my doughty son,' said 
the Glover, * what liquor wilt thou 
pledge thy father in V 

"Henry Smith had suffered himself to 
sink mechanically upon a seat of old 
black oak, and now gazed on the fi[re, 
that flashed back a ruddy light over hb 
manly features. He muttered to himself 
half audibly — " • Good Henrj- — brave 
Henry, — An 1 had she but said, dear 
Henry !' 

*' ' What liquors be these ?' said the 
old Glover, laughmg. " «My cellar holds 
none such ; but if sack, or rhenish, or 
wine of Gascony can serve, why, say 
the word and the flagon foams, — that is 
all ' 

"'The kindett thanks,* said the ar- 
mourer, still mus'ng ; ' that*s more 
than she ever said to me before — the 
kindest thanks — what may not that 
stretch to ?' 

" ' It shall stretch like kid's leather, 
man,' said the Glover, ' if thou wilt but 
be ruled, and say what thou wilt take for 
thy morning's draught.' 

" ' Whatever thou wilt, father,' an- 
swered the armourer carelessly, and re- 
lapsed into the analysis of Uatharine^s 
speech to him. ' She spoke of my 
warm heart : but she also spoke of my 
reckless hand. What earthly thing can 
I do to get rid of that fighting fancy ? 
Certainly I were best strike my right hand 
off, and nail it to the door of a church, 
tliat it may never do me discredit more.' 

" Harry is still depressed .with despair 
of succeeding in his heart's dearest hope, 
but receives every encouragement that his 
admiring father and friend can J^iJg^e.t, 
and they part. 

" The Glover retired to his bed, and, 
it is to be supposed, to rest. The lover 
was not so fortunate. His bodily frame 
easily bore the fatigue which he had en- 
countered in the course of the night, but 
his mind whs of a different and mora 
delicate mould. In one point of view, 
he was but the stout burgher of his period, 
proud alike, of his art in making weapon*, 
and wielding them when made ; Jiis pn> 
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fessional jealousy^ personal strength, and 
skiH in the use of arms, brought him into 
many ((iiarrels, which had made him 
generally feared, and in some instances 
disliked. Bnt with these qualities were 
united the simple good-nature of a child, 
and at the same time an imaginative and 
enthusiastic temper, which seemed little 
to correspond with his labours at the 
forge, or his combats in the field. Per- 
haps a little of the hair-brained and 
ardent feeling whieh he had picked out 
of old ballads, or from the metrical 
romances, which were his sole source of 
information or knowledge, may have 
been the means of pricking him on to 
some of his achievements, which had 
often a rude strain of chivalry in them ; 
at least, it was certain that his love to 
the fair Catharine had in it a delicacy 
such as might have become the squire of 
low degree, who was honoured, if song 
speaks truth, with the smiles of the King 
of Hungary's daughter. His sentiments 
towards her were certainly as exalted as 
if they had been fixed upon an actual 
angel, which made old Siinon, and others 
who watched his conduct, think that his 

rion was too high and devotional to 
successful" Willi maiden of mortal 
mould. They were mistaken, however. 
Catharine, coy and reservod as slie was, 
had a heart which could feel and under- 
stand the nature and depth of the armour- 
er's passion ; and whether she was able 
to repay it or not, she had a'? much secret 
pride in the attachment of the redoubted 
Henry Gow, as a lady of romance may 
be supposed to have m the company of 
a tame lion, who follows to provide* for 
and defend her. It was with sentiments 
of the most sincere gratitude that she 
irecollected, as she awoke at dawn, the 
services of Henry during the course of 
the eventful night, and the first thought 
which she dwelt upon, was the means of 
making him understand her feelings. 

'* Arising hastily from bed, and half 
blushing at her owu purpose — " * I have 
been cold to him, and perhaps unjust; 
I will not be ungrateful,' she said to her- 
self, 5 though I cannot yield to his 
suit, I will not wait till my father compels 
me to receive him as my Valentme for 
the year ; I will seek him out, and choose 
hiin myself. I have thought other girls 
bold, when they did something like this, 
but I shall thus best please my father, 
and but discharge the rites due to good 
Saint Valentine by showing my gratitude 
to this brave man.' 

*' Hastily slipping on her dress, which 
nevertheless, was left a good deal more 
disordered than usual, she tripped down 



stairs and opened the door of the cham- 
ber, in which, as she had giie-ssed, hep 
lover had passed the hours afier the fray. 
Catharine paused at the door and becaniu 
half afraid of executing her purpose, 
which not only permitted but enjoined 
the Valentines of the year to begin their 
connexion with a kiss of afi^pction. It 
was looked upon as a peculiarly propiti- 
ous omen, if the one party could find the 
other asleep, and awaken him or her 
by performance of this interesting cere-- 
mony. 

** Never was a fairer opportunity 
offered for commencing this mystic tie, 
than that which now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer in the chair in which 
he had deposited himself. His features, 
in repose, had a more firm and manly 
cast than Catharine had thought, who, 
having generally seen them fluctuating 
between shamefacerlness and apprehen- 
sion of her displeasure, had been used 
to connect with them some idea of im- 
becility. 

" • He looks very stem,* she said ; 
' if he should be angry — and then when 
he awakes^we are alone — ^if I should 
call DoTothyr— 4f I should wake my father 
— but no ! it is a thing of custom, and 
done in all maidenly and sisterly love 
and honour. I will not suppose that Henry 
can misconstrue it, and I will not let a 
childish fear put my gratitude to sleep.* 

** So sajring, she tripped along the 
floor of the apartment with a light, though 
hesitating step, and a cheek crimsoned 
at her own purpose ; and gliding to the 
chair of the sleeper, dropped a kiss upon 
his lips as hght as if a rose leaf had fallen 
on them. The slumbers must have been 
slight which such a touch could dispel, 
and the dreams of the sleeper must needs 
have been connected with the cause of 
the interruption, since Henry, instantly 
starting up, caught the maiden in his arms, 
and attempted to return in ecstasy the 
salute which had brokeu his repose. But 
Catharine struggled in his embrace, and 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty, 
rather than maidenly coyness, her bashful 
lover suffered her to escape a grasp, from 
which twenty times her strength could not 
have extricated her. 

•**Nay,be not angry, good Henry,* 
said Catharine, in the kindest tone, to her 
surprised lover. * I have paid my vows 
to Saint Valentine, to show how 1 value 
the mate which he has sent me for the 
Vear. Let but my father be present, and 
1 will not dare to refuse thee the revenge 
you may claim for a broken sleep.' 
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*" Let not (hat be a hindrauce,* said 
the old Glover, rushing in ecstasy into 
the room — " * to her. Smith — to her — 
strike while the iron is hot, and teach 
her what it is not to let sleeping dogs lie 
still.' 

"Thus encouraged, Henrjr, though per- 
haps with less alarming vivacity, again 
seized the blushing maiden in his arms, 
who submitted wiUi a tolerable grace to 
receive repayment of her salute, a dozen 
times repeated, and with an energy very 
different from that which had provoked 
such severe retaliation. At lengthy. she 
again extricated herself from her lover's 
arms, and, as if frightened and repenting 
what she had done, threw herself into a 
seat, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

** ' Cheer up, thou silly girl,* said her 
father, " * and be not ashamed that thou 
hast made the two happiest men in Perth^ 
since thy ola father is one of them. 
Never was kiss so well bestowed, and 
meet it is that it should be suitably re- 
turned. Look up, my darling ! look up, 
and let me see thee but give one smile. 
By my honest word, the sun that now 
rises over our fair city shows no sight 
that can give me greater pleasure. — 
What,' he continued, in a jocose tone, 
* thou thoughtst thou hadst Jamie Ked- . 
die's ring, and couldst walk invisible? 
but not so, my fair^' of the dawning. Just 
as I was about to nse, I heard thy cham- 
ber door open, and watched thee down 
stairs — ^not to protect thee against this 
sleepy-headed Henry, but to see with my 
own delighted eyes, my beloved girl do 
that which her father most wished. Come, 
put down these foolish hands, and though 
thou blushest a little, it will only the bet- 
ter grace St. Valentine's morn, when 
blushes best become a maiden's cheek.' 

** As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled 
away, with gentle violence, the hands 
which bid his daughter*s face. She 
blushed deeply, indeed, but there was 
more than maiden's shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fast filling with tears. 

" * What I weeping, love V continued 
her father, — 'nay, nay, this is more 
than need — Henry, help me to comfort . 
this little fool.' 

*• Catharine made an effort to collect 
hfrself and to smile, but the smile was of 
a melancholy and serious cast. 

*"I only meant to say, father,' said 
tlie Fair Maid of Perth, with continued 
exertion, * that in choosing Henry Gow 
for my Valentine, and rendering to him 
the rights and greeting of the morning, 
according to wonted custom, I meant but 
to show my gratitude to him for his manly 



and faithful service, and my obedience to 
you. — But do not lead him to think — and 
oh, dearest father, do not yourself enter- 
tain an idea, that I meant more than what 
the promise to be his faithful and affec- 
tionate Valentine through the year requires 
of me.* 

f* ( Ay — ay — ay— ay — we understand 
it all,' said Simon, in the soothing tone 
which nurses apply to children — * We 
understand what the meaning is, enough 
for once, enough for once. Thou shalt 
not be frightened or hurried. — Loving, 
true, and faithful Valentines are ye, and 
the rest as Heaven and opportunity shall 
permit. Come, prithee, have done — 
wring not thy tiny hands, nor fear farther 
persecution now. Thou hast done bravely, 
excellently — And now, away to Dorothy, 
and call up the old sluggard, we must 
have a substantial breakfast, after a night 
of confusion and a morning of joy, and 
thy hand will be needed to prepare for us 
some of these delicate cakes, which no 
one can make but thyself; and well hast 
thou a right to the secret, seeing who 
taught it thee.— Ah ! health to the soul 
of thy dearest mother,' he added, with a 
sigh ; 'how blithe would she have been 
to see tliis happy St. Valentine's mom 

'* Catharine took the opportunity of 
escape which was thus given her^ and 
glided from the^oom." 

(To be continued.) 



MAY FLOWERS. 



Oh ! sweet are the flowers that blossom iii . 

May; 
Like wooing -gifts decking ine gaily •drest day. 
And smiling, like beauty, or heart-bending 

away, 
0*er those who are happy ana young ! 
Their witchery comes o*er the soul like a snell. 
Breathed forth by kind spirits from some fairy 

dpll, 
Or like the rich music the mountaUn winds 

swell. 
When the eve by their minstrelsy 'a sung ! 

Oh! the blackbird might whistle his joy- 

awcird strain. 
And the sunshine gleams kindly along the 

green plain. 
And the dews of the spring throw their lotfe- 

mists, in vain. 
Round the form of the beautiful May, 
If the graces that make her more beauteous to 

seem, 
Than the smile of the spring, or the shine of 

the stream. 
Or the first glow of Ught, from the son's morn« 

ing beam, — 
Her sweet smelUog flow'r»— were away ? 
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There are cbanntin the breeze that skims 

lightly aloDg, 
Aad btars on its wings each fond warbler's 

song. 
Bat fairer the charms of each many-nued 

throng. 
That scent with their fragrance the vale } 
How thev smile from the heidges, and sport on 

the grass. 
And lie on the hillocks like Jewels there caHt, 
And kiss the young sephjrrs that flutter them 

past. 
The am'roua gallants of the dale I 

Oh 1 the sun will khine warmer as months they 
roll round. 

And a fuller-grown herbage will waye on the 
ground. 

And many — oh I many a flower will be found. 
When these are all wither 'd away 1 

But the full summer-sun will bring drought in 
his train. 

And the flow'retsthen blossoming, will scorch- 
ing, complain : — 

Oh ! the flow'rets that bloom now, are again 
and again 
Worth those of the hot summer*8>day ! 

And so life's May flowers that bloom in the 

spring, 
When youth is fir^t smiling, and love first 

takes wing. 
And hopes like the ivy, grow only to cling 

Around the green soil whire they rise. 
Are beauteous, and fragrant, and fair to the 

view. 
And shine with the lustre of Joy's bright 

dew. 
Which drops on their blossoms a tint ever 

new, 
A freshening gift from the sliles I 

But sorrows cold winds sometimes with'ring 

will blow. 
Adversity round her bleak hoar ft-ost may 

throw. 
And checks and decay, perhaps, the flow'rets 

will know 
Ere the May Morn has hid ttom the light. 
Or, should they liieon, summer's cares will 

dart down. 
Rude Autumn will blight tnem by many a 

frown. 
And wintry storms whistle, uatil they are 

thiown, 
As worthless, away from the sight! 

Oh! let then youth's may-flow'rs beguile the 

heart, 
While the spring suu of Hfe does a gladness 

impart. 
And love's wid'uing halos their mystic beams 

dart 
In beauty on every scene ! 
Oh ! let them bloom on ! they are sweef, they 

are fair. 
No others will blossom with them to compare t 
But, alas ! ev'ry day does their fragrance 

impair. 
And tell us that sweeter they've been ! 

But when Life's varied year shall be seen in 

the past. 
And Death's gloomy winter behind shall be 

cast; 
Then a spring never-ending shall brighten 

tip fast. 
And Eternity's may«morn arise ) 
Oh I the flow'rs that wiU bloom in that time of 

delight, 



Will not Ade or decay, but will blossom more 

bright, . 
As the pleasures of heaven shed, lovely, their 
light, 
Th* immortal may-sun of the skies. 

R. JAKMAN. 



THE WHISPERING GALLERY 

I heard a whisper, it breathed to me, 
" Write,"— what I whimper unto thee. 

The Whispering Galleries in Cathedrals 
are esteemed curiosities. Phrenologists 
class those portions of the concave 
craniums as containing the organ of Tune. 
Such, as is in the dome of St. Paul's and 
other upper and head-part of church- 
building, belongs to this order. Drop- 
ping metaphorical allusion, the (rapacities 
of human voices are so various, that, 
there are several degrees p{ whisperers, 
which mav be poetically denominated 
under Talkert. Don Quixote, that built 
castles m the air, and fought with wind- 
milb ; that heroic Knight to Dulcineas, 
and who entertained barbers, showmen, 
and Spanish inn-keepers, was an ideal 
whis^ erer. Le Sage, in his Gil Bias, has 
gifted his adventurous hero with a kindred 
quality, and has therein pourtrayed the 
Students of Salamanca conveying their 
assignations and learning with facility to 
the objects of their pursuit by efforts of 
no higher order than whispers. The ora- 
cular whispers of priests are remembered 
in the apocrjphal History of * Bell and 
the Dragon.' 

At the gates of Nunneries, watch- 
towers, drawbridges, and lattices, whis- 
pers have passed current as the coins of 
the realm. In the senate-house, the ple- 
beian streets, the Oracle, the Grand 
Seignior's palace, S'^raglio, camp, and 
helm, the whisper has given authority for 
decapitation, revolt, and national devasta- 
tion. Indeed, an elaborate essay might 
be drawn into the bulk of a prosy Pam- 
phlet, — deduced into tlie lengUi of one of 
Mr. Brougham's favourite quarteriy criti- 
cisms, or attract as much notice as a new 
rhapsody bv Coleridge, Vision of Judg- 
ment by Byron, or musical lecture by 
Adams, who pronounces Handel to be no 
genius, for the same reason, perhaps, that 
Cobbett denounced Milton to be no wri- 
ter ; — but, as these are mere shadows in 
existence, they would, after due notice, 
pass off with a meie whisper, and be for- 
gotten, the attempt to ratiocinate them is 
abandoned. It would be vain, also, to 
describe the effect of a whisper at the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition, the Bastile, and 
Pope's Bulls, by which nobles have been 
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assassinated^ monarchs deposed, guillo- 
tined, emperors exiled, traitors beheaded, 
patriots advanced or dismayed. But I 
cannot resist the invitation given in the 
whispers of Bishops and rrebeuds in 
behalf of Swift, deaneries, chapters of 
translations, voyages in seas, litters in 
stalls, and canon reports. 

The most exquisite class of whbperers 
are those who move in the circle of a 
Court. The fort6 of language has no 
business here. Each fantasia is arranged 
as piano. T^s is the realm of whispers 
in whose euphonies the Oberons, Tucks, 
Mabs, and their aerials gambol as beams 
and shadows in noiseless smiles, with lips 
quivering like leaves just loud enough to 
be seen, that Time might pass unobserved. 
That the most dainty flatterers are wrought 
in this class, it is not my purpose to stop 
and point out. For I find politicdl whis- 
pers, emulous of being, raised into the 
place of voice and emolument ; always 
Tof courst-) for the good of the nation. 
Another class of whisperers is found in 
the Law. These are- so like, yei so un- 
like, all others, it would puzzle Black- 
stone to make * Commentaries ' on them, 
Chitty to * Digest ' them. Bell to ' Ana- 
lyse ** their origin, and challenge a Chan- 
cellor's doubt as to their utility. * My 
Lud,* by a leadmgr counsel in nisi ; — * his 
Vice ! * in chancery : or, * my learned 
brother * in Westminster, would show the 
position in which whispers are conveved. 
When I notice Opera Whisperers, t do 
not allude to the prompters who have 
little delicacy in this art, for they whisper 
so loud to the audience as to render a per- 
formance supererogatory. In violation of 
good breeding the Impertinent Whisperer 
frequents the Opera. He cares not for 
melody err acting ; he will be heard out. 
Like a gander he gabbles his pre- 
vailing twatldle to a deaf or stupid ear, 
and annoys the tliousand breathing and 
well-behaved listening people. Those 
who whisper sweet things in ladies ears, 
sitting like fanes in flower-cups atid rose- 
leaves, in tlie snug and festooned boxes, 
are more endurable : they are screened 
behind fans, and are only heard by the 
receptacles of love, and give raptures to 
the heart, discovered in the flushing check 
and pleased features, dimpled and fasci- 
nating. Three classes of whisperers are 
usually to be found at Levee and Rout 
Assemblies. The first communicate the 
outr6 appearance of the flirting duchess, 
and conveys more contumely than kind- 
ness, by a loss of the plumes and the ap- 
^jlication of ihe eye-glass. The second is 
the loudest of all . whispers, affected, bi'.t 
intended to be heard, and a p'-el^ide to a 



noisier coversation : (o use this, is a mark 
of ill breeding, and should never be coun- 
tenanced. The third is emulative, praise- 
worthy, and pleasurable. This gives to 
the ear what the tongue delights to reveal 
by an abstract notion of valuable qualities^ 
and is of all whispers the dearest if felt, 
and the best if overheard. Toilette whis- 
perers look you lull in the face, ;tnd in- 
form you without vanity, of the most 
wholesome of all virtue. Truth. It whis- 
pers how fast the march of time carries 
all that is human, beautiful, and enchant- 
ing, to * the house appointed for all liv- 
ing.* It is so sincere, that none can be 
offended, and so pure, Yione can complain 
of alienation from friendship. The only 
bias it possesses, is self-esteem : listen to 
the silence of its reflection. Card-table 
whisperers are annoying. Tliose at 
Crockford*s whisper in a dangerous and 
unknown tongue : they are discovered by 
magic, effected by phantasmagorial decep- 
tion, and restrictively hasten the ruin of 
adventurers. Ladies and Gentlemen of a 
certain age, may whisper harmlessly 
enough over their own bagatelles, and 

* wine and walnuts,' and if piqued, can 
be reconciled without injury. Deaf per- 
sons think you are ever whispering about 
them. There are whisper-gatherers of 
new books, the fine arts, critics, and 
reviewers : these are heard more in nubi- 
bus than in public. Puffs prelusive, 
oblique and direct, convey them through 
that great organ of opinion, the Press, 
and they are bruited in the world. How 
many whispers passed the literary horizon 
respecting the author of Waverly ; though 
they are often the cause of interminable 
mischief, sometimes the begetters of in- 
calculable good, in commerce, science, 
and literature. Whispering poets are a 
numerous race : tliey cannot scribble 
without making Zephyrus a notorious 
aidant to their lucubrations. 

When, not a breeze can pass, unless 
It whispers ttirougb the trees. 

There are patented whisperers. — Fortune- 
telling whisperers. — Criminal whisperers, 
such as 

* Whisper the o'erfrangbt heart, and bid 

break.* 

But seriously and finally. There is some- 
thing: eminently beautinil in the whispers 
of Death ; when choirs of angels hover 
round the departing spirit, whispering 
softly, — * sister spirit, come away !' and 
when the eyes are closed by the 
deare&t efforts of affectionate relatives. 
When the nearest of kin^ as with the 
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. ody^ and livid lip^ to catch the last whis* 
per, and inspire it as a treasure which the 
world cannot take, till it should be re- 
ceived and inspired again by succeeding 
relatives down to each generation. P. 



BEN JONSON. 

The subjoined interesting morceau may 
be looked on as an addenda to our article 
on this worthy, inserted in No. 17. 

At Dulwich College are preserved some 
of Ben Jonson's Memoranda, which 
prove that he owed^uch of his inspira- 
tion to good wine and the convivial 
hours he passed at the Devil, a tavern 
then situated in Fleet-j^treet, near Temple- 
bar, on the site where Child's-place now 
stands. <* Mem. — I laid the plot of my 
* Volpone,' and wrote most of it, after a 
present of ten dozen of pahn sack from 

my Lord T^ ; that play, I am positive, 

win live to posterity, and be acted, when 
I and Envy be friends with applause." 

" Mem. — The first speech in my * Ca-. 
talina,* spoken by Sylla*i Ghost, was 
writ after I parted* with my friend at the 
Devil Tavern. I had drank well that 
ni^ht, and had brave notions. There is 
one scene in that play, which I think is 
flat. I resolve to drink no more water 
with my wine." — " Mem. Upon the 
20lh of May, the King (Heaven reward 
him!) sent me £100. At that time I 
often went to the Devil, and before I had 
spent forty of it, wrote my * Alchymist."* 
— " Mem. The * Devil an Ass,' the 
^ Tale of a Tub,' and some other come- 
dies, which did not succeed, written by 
me in the winter honest Ralph died, when 
J and my bovs drank bad wine at the 
Devil." 



THE COMPLAINT. 

The heart Iti slow — tbe pulse is black. 
The sigh draws weary feelings back j 
The tear hangs on the lirl— the brain 
Is rack'd with anxious, sleepless, pain : 
Love lingers, joy retires, peace stands 
Far front the breast in quiet lan<ls, — 
Why thus and wherefore, maidens—say? 
She will not fix the Wedding Day, 

Tbe cot is stored, — tbe bees arebived. 
The ring Is bought, the plan contrived ; 
Dames wonder, when his heart is kind, 
So long is she to make her mind : 
Colin appoints and Ellen sighs, 
•* Marry ?** — " To-morrow, should we rise 
But when it comeb, she sues delay. 
And will not fix the Wedding Day, 



P. 



TO RELIGION. 

Hail ! sweet Religion, bakbioger 

Of bappineiB and peace } 
To shed thy influence divine 

O'er m<Htalt never cease. 

Sweet Pity's mild refulgent beam 

Irradiates thine eyes ; 
Alas I that erring mortals should 

Not more thy virtues priie. 

Thon cheer'st the heart by grief weigh'd down. 

With thy celestial balm } 
The troubled soul, thou, heavenly maid ! 

Aloae hast power to calm. 

Religion, at thy holy shrine. 

Our errors are forgiven j 
By treading in thy hallowed path, 

We gain a crown in heaven. W. 6— y. 



REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 

V On the dav on which Bums left his 
farm of EUiesland, (and had such rural 
occupation, entire and undivided, and 
under ordinarily happy circumstances, 
been always his, how different might 
have" been the whole colour and com- 
ulexion of his life !) he was so far from 
being- bankrupt in character, that no man 
was better entitled than he to hold his 
head up among the best of his feUow- 
beings, at church or market. How 
stands he at his last earthly audit? 
With many more sins to be judged and 
forgiven by God at the great day— ^ 
with not many more— although some 

— to be judged ^may we dare to use 

the word forgiven — even by man dur- 
ing his earthly sojourn ! He had 
often erredr- — sometimes grossly and 
grievously— and *** rueful had the ex- 
piation been." But were the sins of 
poor Robert Bums so much worse 
than those of most other men, that it 
became a moral and religious duty to 
emblazon them for an eternal warning 
to human nature? Alas! his sins bore 
no proportion to . his sorrows ! Long, 
long before the light of heaven had 
ever been darkened, obscured, or eclip- 
sed in his conscience, even for a mo- 
ment, by evil tlioughts or. evil deeds, 
when the bold, bright boy, with his 
thick black curling hair ennobUng liis 
noble forehead, was slaving for his pa- 
rent's sake, ^and if the blessing of 

God ever falls on mortal man, it must 

♦ on toils like these -Robert Burns 

-^ often to lie by his brotiier.*s side, 
all night long, without ever closing 
an eye in sleep — for that large heart 
of his, that loved all his eyes lookrd 
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upon of nature's works living or dead, 
divine as was its mechanism for the 



play of all lofty passions, would often 
get suddenly disaurranged, as if ap 



H 
disarranged, as 

proached the very hour of death. Who 
80 skilled in nature's mysteries to dare 
to say, that many more years could 
have fallen to the lot of one so framed, 
had he all life long drank, as in youth, 
but of the well water, lain down with 
the dove, and risen with the lark 7 
If excesses, in which there w,as much 
blame, did in any degree injure his 
health and constitution — and most 

probably they did so, how much more 

did those other excesses certainly do so, 
in which there was both praise and 

virtue over anxious, over working 

hours beneath the mid day sun, when 
his hot beams shot downwards like 
arrows — ^yet, were faith in that beauti- 
ful Pagan Poetry for a moment re- 
stored K>r the sake of our great Pastoral, 
well might we believe that Apollp 
would not have hurt the Muse's son. 
But let us not fear to confess all his 
faults,— failings,— errors,— vices,— sins, 
in all their magnitude, aiid in all their 
darkest colours. They are known to 
the whole world. Yet still the whole 
world loves — admires, — respects, — ve- 
nerates the memory of Burns. Not 
under the power of his genius alone 
does the world thus feel and judge. 
For, how much is there of good and 

freat iu the character of the Man I 
i^hat lessons of patience, endurance, 
contentment, resignation, magnanimity, 
devotion, does his earlier life teach I 
Was not his manhood, in all its better 
days, nay, on to the week of the final 
struggle, dignified, amidst all its stains, 
by independence, by' patriotism, by in- 
tegrity, by generosity— for he was gene- 
rous as poor — and by the discharge o: 
nature's primal duties uader sorest diffi- 
culty and distress — for hard had he work- 
ed for that wife and those children, whom 
at last he piously delivered up to the care 
of their God on the bed of death. Who 
ever laid one mean, jealous, envious, un- 
kind, or cruel thought or deed to the 
charge of Robert Bums ? Ill-used as he 
had been by the world— by the great and 
the rich, and the learned, and the wise — 
in short, by the powerful — ^who were 
proud to take him by the hand, and lift 
him up for a little while on a towering 
and conspicuous eminence, and then did 
let him wander away off into what might 
liave been utter obscurity for them— into 
sufferings by them unmitigated — this, we 
say, was to use him ill indeed, and even 
this might have broken many a 



noble 



heart,' as we know that for a time H 
shook his to its very core. But in spite 
of a.1 this — ^in spite of the ' hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick,' Bums never 
became a misanthrope. A few indignant 
flashes his genius occasionally gave forth 
againol the littleness of the great — but 
nothing so paltry as personsd pique at 
the bad and base usage of a few, or even 
many, who ought not thus to have dis- 
honoured their biith, ever inspired Burns 
with feelings of hostility towards the 
highest orders. His was an imagination 
that clothed high rank with that dignity 
and splendour which some of the degene- 
rate descendants of old and illustrious 
houses had seemed to have forgotten ; 
and when an Athole, a Daer, or a Glen- 
cairn, ** reverenced the lyre," and grasp- 
ed the hand of the peasant, who had 
received it as his patrimony from nature. 
Bums felt it to be nowise inconsistent 
with the stnbbomest independence that 
ever supported a son of the soil in his 
struggles with necessity, reverently to 
doff his bonnet, and bow his head in their 
presence, proud in his humility. 

<« TLe Bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen j 

The monarch may forget the crown, 
Tliat on bis head an hour hath been^ 

The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 

But I'll remember thee, Qlencairn, 
And a* that thnu hast done for me I ** 

Even this perfect freedom from uneasy^ 
dissatisfied, and angry thoughts and feel- 
ings, towards the rich and great, when 
we consider all things, proves the native 
magnanimity of Bums. After all, that is 
the highest eulogy which uses only the 
most common but the most holy words. 
Burns then, was a good Son, a good 
Brother, a good Friend, a good Husband, 
and a good Father. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode } 
There they alike in trembling hope repose. 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

BlackwoocTs Mag. 



THE REGICIDES OF 1649. 

Extract from a curious MS. Journal, 
kept at the time, (from 1645 to 1664,) by 
a Spanish Merchant. 

" 30. Bein^ yt day 12 Years from ye 
death of ye King, ye odious carcases of 
O. Cromwell, Major Genii Ireton and 
Bradshaw were drawne in Sledges to Ty 
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ourne where they hung by ye Neckes 
from Morning till 4 in ye aftemoone. 
Cromwell in greene seare-clolhs very 
fresh enbalmed; Ireton having beene 
buried long, hung like a dryed rait yet 
corrupted about ye fundamtt Bradshaw in 
his Winding sheet, ye fingers of his right 
hand & his nose perbht having wett ye 
Sheet thorough, y« rest very perfect inso- 
much that I knew his face when ye hang- 
man, after cutting his head off, held it up. 
Of his toes I had 5 or 6 in my hand wch 
y« prentices had cutt off: their bodies 
were throwne into a hole under ye gal- 
lowes in their Seare-cloths & Sheet. 
Cromwell had 8 cults. Ireton 4 being 
seare-clothd & their Heades were satt up 
, on the south end of Westminr Hall. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES— (No. XIX.) 

BENEDICTION OF THE NEVA. 

During winter an odd ceremony ta^es 
place, namely that of pronouncing a be- 
nediction on the Neva. This religious 
rite, at which the imperial family are 
always present, is marked with extraor- 
dinary pomp. A temple of wood is 
erected on the ice, near the admiralty^ 
with an efSgy of John the Baptist, and 
ornamented with paintings representmg 
various acts connected with the Hfe of 
our Saviour. In the centre is suspended 
a figure nf the Holy Spirit over a hole 
perforated in the ice, around which car- 
pets are spread. Tne military are formed 
into a line along the river ; the bells of 
.the churches are rung ; cannon are fired ; 
while the metropolitan, accompanied by 
a number of dignified ecclesiastics, enter 
this sanctum sanctorum. The metropolitan 
dips a crucifix into the aperture in the 
ice three times, uttering at the same time 
a prayer or ejaculation ; and on this 
occasion St. Nicholas comes in for his 
share of adoration, as an indispensable 
-part of the ceremony, a prayer being 
•especially addressed to him. The pon- 
tiff then sprinkles the water on the people 
around, and also upon the colours of the 
regiments. - On departure of the proces- 
sion, a scramble takes place among the 
crowd, every one striving to kiss the 
sacred aperture. Nor do they omit, like- 
wise, to carry away with them to their 
homes some of the water itself, to which 
they ascribe great virtue, particulariy for 
purifying those infected with certain dis- 
eases. This ludicrous exhibition takes 
place in the month of January. It may 
DC further mentioned, tl^at it is a practice 



in the Greek church to extend its bless- 
ings even to inanimate objects, and it 
is supposed that the safety or destruction 
of those depend on the degree of fervour 
with which the benediction is bestowed ; 
an expedient which is certainly most ad- 
mirably calculated to promote devotion, 
if we can for one moment allow ourselves 
to bestow that name on such absurd and 
puerile mummery, which, while it che- 
rishes abject superstition among the vul- 
gar, produces a no less deplorable hyoo- 
crisy among those who are educated Let 
us, however, do justice to the Greek 
church; for though its superstitions al- 
most rival — they cannot surpass those of 
Rome, it bears within itself the germ of 
amelioration, inasmuch as it tolerates 
every other creed with a liberality which 
does it honour, and which forms a strikin? 
contrast to that spirit of persecution which 
has so frequently armed the followers of 
opposite creeds against each other, and 
prompted them, while professing a reli- 
gion of peace and good-will, to deeds in- 
conceivable in any but demons. JVilsorCs 
Travels in Russia, 



OR, 

Piihy Remarks and Maxims collected 
from various Sources, 

WISDOM. 

Wisdom is that olive that springeth 
from the heart, bloometh on the tongue, 
and beareth fruit in the actions. 



Age may gaze at beauties blossoms, 
but youth climbs the tree, and enjoys the 
fruit. 

WISDOM OF WIVES. 

If thy wife be wise, make her thy secre- 
tary ; else lock thy thoughts in thy heart 
for women are seldom silent. 

LAW AND rHYSIC. 

" If thou Study law or physic, en- 
deavour to know both, and to need 
neither.** 

CHOICE OP FRIENDS. 

Choose but a few friends, and try 
those ; for the flatterer speaks fairest. 

FORTUNE. 

How much more glory and power are 
manifested in making the fortune of a 
person who rises from nothing, than to 
set another on thft top of the wheel, who 
we find has already put himself in mo- 
tion. 
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cotmsBL. 
Strive not with a Man without cause. 
Blame not before thou hast examined 
truth. ' Debate thy cause with thy neigh- 
bour himself, and discover not a secret to 
another 



LOVE OF LEARNING. 

Pomponius in the fourth book of his In- 
stitutes, says, that, so great was his desire 
of learning, that he had always in his 
memory, to the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, that sentence which was ascribed to 
Julian, viz. * Thougrh I had one foot in 
the grave, I should still have a desire to be 
learning something.' 

NUPTIAL POETICS. 

* My friend/ said C, ' yoa know I marrlag^ 

hate— 
Aad to speak tmtb, unto yoor wedding fete. 
Unwillingly at all I come.' 

* Believe me, as a guest, no one's more fit 
A'Verte to marriage you're most requisite 

For an EpUhtUamium.'—Atheiutuin, 

KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The last advice given bv this monarch 
to his brother the Duke of York was never 



to think of introducine Popery into Eng 
land, for it would be dangerous in the at 
tempt and altogether impracticable. 

ORIGIN OP THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
RELIEF OF DECAYED MUSICIANS. 

About a century ago, a celebrated oboe 
player, of the name of Kaitch, came to 
£ngland from Grermany. He was greatly 
patronized but being very improvident. 
Doth himself and family suffered very 
great privations. At length Kaitch, after 
being shunned by respectable society, was 
found dead one morning in St. Jameses 
Market. Soon after his decease, Festing, 
the celebrated violinist, Wiedeman, the 
flute-player (who instructed George in.) 
and Vincent, the oboe-player, were stand- 
ing at the door of the Orange Coffee-house 
in the Haymarket, when they observed two 
very interesting boys driving miich asses. 
On inquiring who they were they proved 
to be the orphans of Kaitch. iThey im- 
mediately entered into a subscription to 
rescue the child^n of their departed 
brother from so degrading a situation ; and 
on consulting with Dr. Green and several 
eminent composers, on the necessity of a 
fund to alleviate the distress of indigent 
musicians, their widows and orphans, 
thev established, in April 1713, this ex- 
cellent Society. — Week, Rev* 



This beautiful and glowing month, the sixth of our year, wherein the sun enters the 
sign Cancer, derives its name from the Latin, Junius, according to some, whilst others 
state the name to have been given to it in honour of (he youth of Rome, m honorem 
Juniorem, Or from Juno a Junone, the opinion of Ovid ; or from Jtimiui Brutut, 
who expelled the King of Rome and settled the government upon the people. This 
month was considered by the Romans a« under the protection of Mercury. 

Our Saxon ancestors called the month of June tVeyd-moncU, or meadow-month, 
from their cattle wading in the meadows for pasture, the word wtyd signifying a 
meadow in the Teutonick language. 

During this month the Romans solemnized the following festivals and ceremonies : 
On the 1st of June were held four festivals. One to Mars, from thq circumstance of 
a temple on the outside of the Capena gate on the Appian way naving been dedicaled 
to him under the title of Mars Extra, — Mnranus, by F. Quintius Duumvir. The 
second was kept in honor of Carna, in remembrance of Junius Brutus having con- 
secrated a temple to him upon Mount Celiut. The third feast was celebrated in hon- 
our of Jun» Moneta, to fulfil a vow that Camillus had m->de to erect her a temple. 
The fourth was to the Tempests. This festival was instituted in the time of the 
second Punic war, in consequence of a Roman fleet having been nearly lost in a 
storm. The 4th, or the day before the nones was dedicated to Bellona. This same 
day a festival was celebrated in honour of Hercules, to whom the Senate of Rome 
dedicated a Temple in the Circus bv Sylla's order i apd on the 5th, Ihe day of the 
Nones, sacrifices were offered to the Deity Fidius. This God the Romans reverenced, 
because the oaths takto in his name were kept inviolable. The Fishermen's games 
took place in the field of Mars on the 7th. On the 8th a solemn sacrifice was offered 
to the goddess Mens in the Capitol, to whom Attilius Crassus, vowed a temple after 
the defeat of the consul C. Flaminius, at the \?kt of Trasimenes, praying her to 
remove from the minds of the Romans the fear occasioned by the rout of the Consul ; 
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and on the 9th was kept the great festival of the goddess Vesta^ to whom the vestal 
virgins paid high honours. The festival of the goddess Matuta was celebrated on the 
llth The 13lh, or day of the Ides, was held the feast of Jupiter the invincible, to 
whom Augustus dedicated a temple for the victories he had obtained. 

I'he festival of Minerva, termed Quinquairus minores, and the Fiddler's feasts, — 
was also held on this day. On the 19th sacrifices were offered to the goddess Pallas, 
on the Aventine Mount. The festival of Summanus was celebratod on the 20th, this 
day being the anniversary of the dedication of a temple to him during the war of 
Pyrrhus. Summanus, or Summus Manium, chief of the Manes, is a name given bv 
the poets to Pluto. The 22nd was reckoned a fatal day, because on that dav F. 
Flaminius was subdued by the Carthaginians. On the 23ra Syphax was vanquished 
by Massinissa. This day was called Dies Fortis Fortuna, because king Servius dedi- 
cated her a Temple out of the city beyond Tiber, where the Artizans and Slaves 
of Rome, crowned with flowers, went in boats, to divert and regale themselves. The 
27th was the feast of the Lares, or Household Gods ; the 28th the festival of Quirinus 
was celebrated upon the Quirinal Mount ; Quirinus was the surname of Romulus ; 
and the 30th the feast of Hercules and the Muses were kept in a temple dedicated to 
them both. 

The weather in June may be viewed in general as the most pleasant of the year ; . 
the air is pregnant with salubrity, being scented with the delicious odours which arise 
from ihe thousand flowers that are now at this season in the height of bloom, for now 
** Exulting Flora views her new-born rose* 
And tbe ground with short lived beauty ^lows.'* 

During this month every part of the vegetable creation is in vigorous growth, the 
trees have put on their fulfest dress, whilst the gardens to the aSmirer of nature's 
works presents a bright pageant of Summer beauty, that meets the eye m every di- 
rection, and gratifies the sense of smell with their mvigorating properties. 

Haxdng briefly particularized the appearance of this month as to its vegetable pro- 
duce, we turn to " pay due honour to the two grand husbandry occupations of this 
'* season," the " Hav -harvest and Sheep -shearing." The first of these employments 
commences towards the latter part of the month, when it is often found to fill the air 
with sweetness, and is far more picturesque in the appearance it offers, as well as more 
pleasant in the associations it calls forth, than the Harvest in Autumn an interesting 
and sweet little poem under the title of '^ The Monthly Memorial," by Mr. Beck, 
forcibly paints with seasonable reflection the task of Hay-maker's. 

•' The mower now at morning biythe, ' 

Sweeps o»er the mead till night's reprlevei 
Thick falls the swath before hia scythe. 

And withering scents the dewy eve. 
Thus flesh, like grass must fall at length, 

Beneath the bushy stroke of Death : 
Oh ! happy he, whose withering strength. 

In holy fragrance yields his breath,'* 

Tlie other rural buaness above spoken of, viz. the depriving the " woolly breeders" of 
their valuable fleecy covering, is an occupation of vast importance in various parts of 
his kingdom and is so ably and beautifuilv described by the transcendent genius of the 
poet, that we here introduce his happy illustration of the animated and spirit-stirring 

scene : — 

** At last of snowy white the gathe^'ed flocks. 

Are in the wattled pen innnmerous preas'd 

Head above head j and, rang'd in lusty rows 

The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears, 

The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores. 

With all her gaV'dredt maids attending round. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron'd, 

Shines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 

Her smiles, sweet beaming on her shepherd king 

A simple scene 1 yet hence Britannia sees 

Her solid Grandeur rise : hence she commands 

Th' exalted stores of every brighter clime 

The treasures of the lun without his rage." Thomson. 

When two thirds of the month have elapsed, the summer tohtice, or longest days 
happens, when we have hardly anv night, tlie crepusculum ot twilight contmuiig: from 
set of Sun, till the glorious orb of day again rises to perform his bnlUant task. Havmg 
rendered our account of the month moie lengthy than usual, we find ourselves com 
pelledto conclude, which we do with reluctance, as have many interestmg particulars 
to detail that we are sorry to omit. 
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May 27 St. Bede obtained the title of Venerable far his pro- 
foand learning and unaffected piety. His grand 
work is tlie Ecclesiastical History of the Saxons. 
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t. Pf tronilla, is said to have been a daughter of 

St. Peter, and to have lived in the Ist century. 

182 i Died on this day, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the last 
lineal descendant of the celebrated Protector. He 
was the great grandson of Henry Cromwell. 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, who was the fourth son 
of the Protector, Air. C^ was the author of 
** Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, 
and his sons, Richard and Henry.*' This in« 
tererting performance is comprised in two octavo 
volumes.^ 

Trinity Sunday is a festival observed by the Latin 
and Protestant churches, on the Sundny after 
Whitsuntide. It was first appointed to I>e ob- 
served by order of the Council of Aries, 1260. 

St. Justin suffered martyrdom In the time of Anto- 
ninus, for upholding the truth of the Christian 
Beligion in opposition to Crescent, the C>nie 
philosopher. His martyrdofli took place a. d. 
167. 

1793* The anniversary of the glorious navai vic- 
tory obtained by Earl Howe over the French, 
who was defeated with the loss of seven ships 
of the line. 

1825- On this day the Greek fleet defeated the 
Turltish naval force under the command of the 
Capitan Pasha, between Cape Oro, and the Isle 
of Andros. 

St. Clotilde, Queen of France, wife to Clovis, was 
a great promoter of ChristlHuity. She was a 
princess of frreat wisdom, and exemplary piety« 
and is said to have died at Tours iu 543 or oU^ 

1657. Died, /bt.80, William Harvey, the celebra- 
ted physician. He was the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, which though strongly 
oppose<l at first, was found to be grounded on 
sound reason, 
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See Page 989' 



ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE, 

PROM THB CHRONICLES OF THE 

CANJfONGATE. 

DuR.iMG- the Valentine revels, when 
chivalry bent at the shrine of female love- 
liness with perfect devotion, though some- 
times not with perfect (Hirity, the fair 
daughter of the Glover was an object of 
universal attraction. A midnight attempt 
to carry her off, by Rothsay, and Ra- 
morny and his other adherents, is defeated 
by the brave Smith, who is her Valentine, 
and who in the affray chops off the hand 
of the luckless master of the prince's 
horse. Other scenes and revels succeed 
on Shrove Tuesday, or Eastern's E'en ; 
when Proudfute, a ^ood-natured boaster, 
who is always imitating the Smith, is mis- 
taken for his prototype, and assassinated 
by Bonthron, in revenge for this wound, 
llie corpse is found on the morning of Ash 
Wednesday, and the hardly appeased tu- 
i^ults in the city, occasioned by the gal- 
lant affair at Simon Glover's, are renewed 
against the reckless courtiers with greater 
fury than before. The rumour runs at 
first that Henrv Smith has been murdered ; 

Vol. I. ' Z 



which throws the fair maid, who had 
hitherto been coy and cold to his ad- 
dresses, off her guard ; and die following 
ensues. 

" Catharine ran through the streets of 
Perth in a manner which at another 
moment would have brought on her the 
attention of every one who saw her hurry- 
ing on with a reckless impetuosity, wilcDy 
and widely different from the ordniary de- 
cency and composure of her step and 
manner, and without the plaid, scarf, or 
mantle, which * women of good,' of fair 
character and decent rank, universally 
earried around them, when they went 
abroad. But, distracted as the people 
were, every one inquiring, or telling the 
cause of the tumult, and most recounting 
it different ways, the negligence of her 
dress, and discomposure of her manner, 
made no impression on any one ; and she 
was suffered to press forward on the path 
she had chosen, without attracting more 
notice than the other females, who, stirred 
by anxious curiosity or fear, had come out 
to inquire the cause of an alarm so 
general — it might be to seek for friends, 
for whose safeW they were interested. As 
22— Saturday, June 7, 1828 
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Catharine passed along, she felt all t|ie 
wild ioflueiiGje of ^ agitating scene, and 
it was wHh di^cnltv she forbort from re- 
peating the cries of lamentation and alarm 
which were echoed around her. In the 
mean time, she rushed rapidl^^on, embar- 
rassed like one in a dream, with a stranjge 
aense of dreadful calaimty, the precise 
nature of which she was unable to define, 
but which implied the terrible conscious- 
ness, that the man who loved her so fond- 
ly, whose good qualities she so highly es- 
teemed, and whom she now felt to be 
dearer than perhaps she would before 
have acknowledged to her own bosom, 
was murdered, and most probably by her 



" Without knowing what she sou^, 
except the general desire to know the 
worst of the dreadM report, she hurried 
forward to the very spot, which of all 
others her feelings of the preceding d^y 
would have induced her to avoid. Who 
would, upon the evening of Shrove-tide, 
have persuaded the proikl, the timid, the 
stw, the rigidly decorous Catharine 
Glover, that beforemass on Ash Wednes- 
day she should rush through the streets of 



Perth, maiing her wtj amidst fomult and 
confusion, with her hair unbound, and her 
dress disarranged, to seek the house of that 
same lover, who, she had reason to be- 
lieve, had «o groesly and ind^icfftety 
neglected and affronted her, as to puisne 
a low and licentious amour ! 

" At length, without any dSstinct idea 
of her own purpose, she stood before her 
lover's door, and knocked for admittance^ 
The silence which succeeded the echoing* 
of her hasty summons increased the alarm 
which had induced her to take this despe- 
rate measure. ' Open,— open, Henry !' 
she cried. ' Open, if you yet live'! — 
Open, if yon would not find Catharine 
Glover dead upon ^our threshold ?' ' At 
she cried thus franticly to ears wliich she 
was taught to believe were stopped \ij 
death, the lover she invoked opraed the 
door in person, just in time to prevent her 
sinking on the ground. The extremity <^ 
his exstatic joy upon an occasion so unex- 
pected, was Qualified onl v by the wonder 
which forbade him to believe it real, and 
by his alarm at the closed eyes, half-open- 
ed and blanched lips, total absojice of com- 
plexion, and apparently total cessation of 
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breathing. To ptace Catharine Glover in 
safety^ and recal her to herself, was to be 
thought of before rendering obedience to 
the summons of the magistrates, however 
pressingly that had been delivered. He 
carried his lovely burden, as light as a 
feather^ yet more precious than the same 
quantity of purest gold, into a small bed- 
dhamber which had been his mother's. 
It was the most fit for an invalid, as it 
looked into the garden, and was separated 
from the noise of the tnmuh. * Here, 
Nurse — Nurse Shoolbied— <x>me quick — 
come for death and life — here is one wants 
thy help V Up trotted the old dame. < If 
*itshould but prove any one that will keep 
^ee out of the scuffle—' for she also had 
been aroused by the noise, — but what was 
her astonishment, when, placed in love 
•and reverence on the bed of her late 
mistress, and supported by the athletie 
arms of her foster son, she saw the appa- 
>rently lifeless form of the Fair Maid of 
Perth. ' Catharine Glover 1* she said: 
** and^ Holy Mother-^a dying woman, as 
it would seem!' Not so, old woman,' said 
-her foster-son ;* ' the dear heart throbs — 
the sweet breath comes and returns! Come 
4hou, that may aid her more meetly than I 
—brine water— essences — ^whatever thy 
old skill can devise. Heaven did not place * 
'her in my arms to die, but to live for her- 
self and me.* With an activity which her 
age little promised. Nurse Shoolbred col- 
lected the means of restoring animation ; 
^^, like many women of the period, she 
^understood what was to be done in such 
-cases, nay, possessed a knowlad|;e of 
treating wounos of an ordinary description, 
"which the wariike propensities of her 
€oster-8on keptin pretty constant exercise. 
< Come'new,' she said, * son Henry, un- 
fold your arms from about my patient— 
thou^ she is worth the pressing— and set 
thy arms at freedom to help me with what 
I want. Nay, I will not insist on your 
•quitting her hand, if you will beat the 
palm gently, as the fingers unclose their 
•dtoched grasp.' 'I beat her slight beauti- 
iful handl* said Henry; ' you were as 
well bid me beat a glass cupivith a fore- 
liammer, as tap her -fair palm #ith my 
hom-hard fin^rs. But the fingers do 
unfold, and we will find a better way 
than beatinffi* and heapplied his hps to the 
pretty hand, whose motion indicated re- 
tumingsensation. One or two deep sighs 
succeeded,, and the Fair Maid of Penh 
opened her eyes, fixed them on her lover, 
a$ he kneeled by the bedside, and aff ain 
sunk back on the pillow. As she withdrew 
not her hand from her lover's hold or from 
his grasp, we must in charity believe that 
the return to consciousness was ndt so com- 



as to make hernnne that he abused 
the advantage, by pressing it alternately 
to his lips and his bosom. At the same 
time we are 'compelled to own, that the 
blood was colouring in her cheek, and that 
her breathing was deep and Tegtdar, for a 
minute or two during this relapse. The 
noise at the dobr began now to grow much 
louder, and Henry Was called for by aK 
his various names, of Smith, Gow, and 
Hal of the Wynd, as heathens used to sui 
mon their deities by diflferent^ithets." 



SBCOND snafis. 
ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; 

OR, 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH, 

-(Coniihued frmn Fage 328. J 

Our last extract left file heroic Harry, 
the fair Maid, and the Glover, fully im- 
pressed with Uie absolute necessity of 
*'' break/cut,'** a compunctibus visiting of 
nature, which even lovers in the heyday 
of their blood, have no endurine inclina- 
tion to resist. The needful meal is served 
t^ by old Dorothy ; the cakes, of Catha- 
rine's own making, are pronounted to be 
excellent; and Catharine herself seems 
to have recovered her equanimity of tem- 
per. 

In this scene the boy Conicbar takes en 
abrupt leave of his master, the Glover. 
The Smith iand Conachar barter a few 
taunts and glances of scorn ; but the 
Smith, as usual, has the advantage. 
With Ifighland buskins on his feet, and a 
small bundle in his hand, Couachar pass- 
es through the north ga^ of Perth, for 
the Highlands ; and^ Smith seems re- 
lieved Dy the retreat of one whom he has 
supposed a rival. 

The Glover takes this opportunity to 
lea«re Harry, for the first time, alone with 
his daughter. The following spuited 
disclosure of their relative feelings towards 
each other, is perhaps as skilfully drawn 
and beautifully developed as any sceqe of 
eqnal length m the whole range of 4ha 
writings of Sir Walter Scott. 

" There was an embarrassment on Ihe 
maiden's part, and awkwardness on thitt 
of the lover, for about a minute ; when 
Henry, calling up his courage, puUed the 
gloves out of his pocket with which Simon 
had supplied him, and asked her to permit 
one who had been so highly graced that 
mormng, to pay the usual penalty for being 
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asleep at the moment when be would have 
gfiven the slumbers of a whole twelvemonth 
to be awake for a single minute. 

•* * Nay, but/ said Catharin#»/ the ful- 
filment of my homage to St. Valentine in- 
fers no such penalty as you desire to pay, 
and I cannot therefore think of accepting^ 
them.* 

•* ' These gloves,* said Henry, advanc- 
ing his seat insidiously towards Catharine 
as he spoke, * were wrought by the hands 
that are dearest to you ; and see — they are 
shaped for your own.* He extended them 
a.s he spoke, and taking her arm in his 
robust hand, spread the ffloves beside it to 
show how well they fitted. * Look at that 
taper arm,* he said, * look at these small 
tin<jers ; think who sewed these seams of 
silk and gold, and think whether the glove, 
and the arm which alone the glove can fit, 
ought to remain separate, because the poor 
glove has had the misfortune to be for a 
passing minute in the keeping of a hand so 
swart and rough as mine.' 

** * They are welcome as coming from 
my father,* said Catharine ; ' and surely 
not less so as coming from my friend, 
(and there was an emphasis on the word), 
as well as my Valentine and preserver.' 

" ' Let me aid to do them on,* said the 
Smith, bringing himselt yet closer to her 
side ; < they may seem a little over tight at 
firi«t, and you may require some assistance.' 

** * You are skilful in such service, good 
Henry Gow,* said the maiden, smiBng, 
bnt at the Same time drawing farther from 
her lover. 

** * In good faith no,' said Henry, 
shsikinsr his head ; ' my experience has 
b^n in donning steel gauntlets on mailed 
knisrhts, more than in fitting embroidered 
glove** upon maidens.* 

*• * I will trouble you then no further, 
and Dorothy shall aid me — though there 
needs no assistance — ^my father's eye and 
fingers are faithful to his craft ; what 
work he puts through his hand is always 
true to the measure.* 

** * Let me be convinced of it,* said the 
Smith ; ' let me see that these slender 
gloves actually match the hands they were 
made for.* 

** ' Some other time, good Henry,' an- 
swered the maiden ; ' I will w«ir the 
gloves in honour of St. Valentine, and the 
mate he has sent me for this season. I 
would to heaven I could pleasure my father 
as well in weightier matters — at present the 

r;rfume of the leather harms the head-ach 
haye had since morning.** 
" * Head-ach ! dearest maiden V 
echoed her lover. 

** * If you call it heart-ach, you will 
not misname it,* said Catharine, with a 
sigh, and proceeded to speak in a verv 



serious tone. * Henry,* she said, ' I am 
going perhaps to be as bold as I gave you 
reason to think me this morning ; for lam 
about to speak the first upon a subject, 
on which, it may well be, I ought to wait 
till I had to answer you. But I cannot, 
after what has happened this morning, 
suffer my feelings towards you to remain 
unexplained, wiOiout the possibility of my 
being greatlymisconceived. — ^Nay, do not 
answer till you have heard me out. — You 
are brave, Henry, beyond most men, 
honest and true as the steel you work 
upon— ^' 

'* ' Stop— stop, Catherine, for mercy's 
sake ! You never said so much that was 
good concerning me, save to introduce 
some bitter censure, of which your praises 
were the harbingers. I am honest, and so 
forth, you would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler, and common sworder or slabber.' 

" 'I should injure both mvself and you 
in calling you such. No, Henry, to no 
common slabber, had he worn a plume in 
hia bonnet, and gold spurs on his heels, 
would Catherine Glover have ofi'ered the 
little grace she has this day voinntarily 
done to you. If I have at times dwelt se- 
verely upon the proneness of your spirit 
to anger, and of your hand to strike, it is 
because I would have you, if I could so 
persuade you, hate in yourself the sins of 
vanity and wrath, by which you are most 
easily beset. I have spoken on the topic 
more to alarm your own conscience, than 
to express mv opinion. I know as well as 
my father, that m these forlorn and despe- 
rate days,' the whole customs of our nation, 
nay, of every Christian natio:?, may be 
quoted in favour of bloody quarrels for' 
trifling causes ; of the taking deadly and 
deep revenge for slight ofTences ; and the 
slaughter of each other for emulation of 
honour, or often in mere sport. Bnt I 
know, that for all these things we shall one 
day be called into judgment; and fain 
would I convince thee, my brave and ge- 
nerous friend, to listen oftener to the dic- 
tates of thy good heart, and take less pride 
in the strength and dexterity of thy un- 
sparing arm.' 

*" I am — ^I am convinced, Catharine,' 
exclaimed Henry ; * thy words shall 
henceforward be a law to me. I have done 
enough, far too much, indeed, for proof of 
my bodily strength and courage ; but it is 
only from you^ Catharine, that lean learn 
a better way of thinking. Remember, my 
fair Valentine, that my ambition, of 
distinction in arms, and my love of strife, 
if it can be called such, do not fight even- 
handed with my reason and my milder dis- 
positions, but Have their patrons and their 
sticklers to e?^^ them on Is there a 
quarrel, — and suppose that I, thinking on 
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youi counsels^ and something loath to en* 
srage in it, — ^believe jou I am left to decide 
between peace or wai at my own choosing? 
Not so, by St. Mary ! there's a hundred 
routid me to stir me on. '' Why, how 
now. Smith, is thy main spring rusted,* 
says one. ' Jolly Henry is deaS" on the 
quarrelling ear this morning,' says an- 
other. * Stand to it, for the honour of 
Perth,* says my Lord the Provost. 
* Harry against them for a gold noble,' 
cries your father^ perhaps. Now, what 
can a poor fellow do, Catharine, when all 
are hallooing him on in the devil*s name, 
and not a soul putting in a word on the 
other side ?* 

** * Nay, I know the devil has factors 
enough to utter his wares,' said Catharine; 
' but it is our duty to despise such idle ar- 
guments, though they may be pleaded even 
by those to whom we owe much love and 
honour.' 

'* ' Then there are the minstrels, with 
their romaunts and ballads, which place ail 
a man's praise in receiving and repaying 
hard blows. It is sad to tell, Catharine, 
how many of my suisthat Blind Harry the 
Minstrel hath to answer for. When I hit 
a downright blow, it is not, (so tave me, 
St. John 1) to do any man injury, but only - 
to strike as William Wallace struck.* 

*' The MinstrePs namesake spoke this in 
stich a tone of rueful seriousness, that 
Catharine could scarce forbear smilins^ ; 
but nevertheless she assured him that the 
danger of his own and other men's lives 
ought not for a moment to be weighed 
against such simple toys. 

** * Aye, but, replied Henry, embold- 
ejied by her smiles, * methinks now the 
good cause of peace would thrive all the 
better for an advocate. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that when 1 am pressed and urged lo 
lay hand on my weapon, I could have 
cause to recollect that there was a gentle 
and guardian angel at home, whose image 
would seem to whisper, * Henry, do no 
violence ; it is my hand which you crim- 
son with blood — ^Henry, rush upon no idle 
danger ; it is my breast which you expose 
to injury ;* such thoughts woi^d do more 
to restrwn my mood, than if every monk 
in Perth should cry * Hold thy hand, on 
pain of bell, book, and candle.* 

" ' If such a warning as could be given 
by the voice of sisterly affection can have 
weight in the debate,* said Catharine, * do 
think, that in striking, you empurple this 
hand ; th;it in receiving wounds, you harm 
this heart.' 

** The Smith took courage at the sin- 
cerely afifectionate tone in which these 
words were delivered. 

** * And wherefore not stretch your re- 
gard a degree beyond these cold limits ? 



Why, since you are so kind and generous 
as to own some interest in the poor igno 
rant sinner before you, should you not at 
onc^ adopt him as your scholar and your 
husband 1 Your father desirea it v the 
town expects it ; glovers and snuths are 
preparing their rejoicings ; and you, only 
you, whose words are so fair and so kind, 
you will not give your consent l* . 

*' * Henry,* said Catharine, in a low 
and tremulous voice, * believe me I should 
hold it my duty to comply with my father*s 
commands, were there not obstacles in- 
vincible to the match which he proposes.* 

*' * Yet think— think but for a moment. 
I have little to say for myself in comparison 
of you, who can both read or write. But 
th^ I wish to hear reading, and could hsten 
to your sweet voice for ever. You love 
music, and I have been taught to play and 
sing as weU as some minstrels. You love 
to be charitable, I have enough to give, 
and enoufi^h to keep ; as large a daily alms 
as a deacon gives would n^ver be missed 
by me. Your father gets old for daily 
toil ; be would live with us, as I should 
truly hold him for my father also. I would 
be as chary of mixing in causeless strife, 
as of thrusting my band into my own fur- 
nace ; aid if there came on us unlawful 
violence, its wares would be brought to an 
ill-chosen market.* 

** * May you experience all the domestic 
happiness which you can conceive, Henry, 
but with some one more happy than I am.* 

*' So spoke, or rather so sobbed, the 
Fair Maiden of Perth, who seemed choking 
in the attempt to restrain her tears 

^' ' You bate me, then ?* said tlie lover, 
after a pause 

" * Heaven is my witness. No.* 

*' * Or you love some other better ?* 

*' ' It is cruel to ask what it canuot avail 
you to know. But you are entirely mis- 
taken.* 

*' * Yon wild-cat, Conachar, perhaps ?' 
said Henry. ' I have marked his looks — ' 

" ' You avail yourself of this painful 
situation to insult me, Henry, though I 
have little deserved it. Conachar is nothing 
to me, more than the trying to tame bis 
wild spirit by uistruction might lead me to 
take some interest in a mind abandoned to 
prejudices and pajssions, and thereln» 
Henry, not unlike your own.* 

" * It must then be some of these flaunt- 
ing silk- worm Sirs about the cuurt,' said 
the armourer, his natural heat of tei^per 
kindling from disappointment and vexa- 
tion ; * some of those who tliink they carry 
it off through the height of their plimied 
bonnets and the jingle of their spurs. I 
would I knew which it was, that^ leaving 
his natural mates, the painted and perfumed 
dames of the court, coujestotake his prey 
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among the simple maidens of the burgher 
craft. • I vofuki I knew but his name and 
and surname !' 

*' ' Henry Smith,' said Catharine^ shak- 
ing off the weakness which seemed to 
threaten to overpower her a moment 
before^ ' this is the language of an un- 
grateful fool^ or rather of a frantic mad- 
man. I have told you already^ there was 
no oiie who stood^ at the beginning of this 
conference^ more high in my opinion, than 
he who is now losing ground with every 
word he utters, in the tone of unjust sus- 
picion and senseless anger. You had no 
title to know even what I have told you ; 
which, I pray you to observe, implies no 
preference to you over others, though itdis- 
owns any preference of another to you. 
Itis enough you should be aware that there 
is as insuperable an objection to what you 
desire, as if ap^ enchapter had a spdl over 
my destiny.**' 

'' ' Spells nay be bvoken \3y true men,' 
said the Smith.^^ < I would it were come to 
that. Thorbiom, the Danish armourer, 
spoke of a spell he had for making breast- 
plates, by singing a certain song while the 
iron was heating. I told him that his 
zunic rhymes were no proof against the 
weapons which, fought at Loncarty — what 
ilirther came of it it is needless to tell ;— - 
but the corslet and the wearer, and the 
leech who salved his wound, know if 
Henry Gow can break a spell or no.* 

" Catharine looked at hun as if about to 
«etum an answer little approving of the 
exploit he had vaunted, which the down- 
right Smith had not recollected, was of a 
]|ind that exposed him to her frequent cen- 
sure. But ere she had given words to her 
thoughts, her father thrust his head in at 
t|ie door. 

*' ' Henry,* he said, ' I must interrupt 
your more pleasmg affairs, and request you 
to come into my working room in all 
speed, to consult about certain matters 
dpeply affecting the weal of the burgh.* 

«^ Henry, making his obeisance to 
GMharine, left the apartment upon her 
£^h^r's summons. Indeed it was proba- 
bly in favour of their future friendly inter- 
^urse that they were parted on this occa- 
aon,, at the turn which the conservation 
seemed likely to take. For as the wooer 
had begun,toiiold the refusal of the damsel 
as somewhat capricious and inexplicable 
lifter, the decree of encouragement, which 
in his opimon, she had afforded ; Catha- 
nine, on the other hand, considered him 
rather as an encroacher upon the grace 
whichshe had shown him, than one whose 
delicacy rendered him, deserving of sucli. 
Invour. 

^^ ^. there was living in their, bosoms. 



towards each other a reciprocal kindQcsty^ 
which^on the termination of the dispute 
was sure to revive, inducing the maidenj, 
to forget het offended delicacy, and the 
lover his slighted warmth of passion.** 

{Jo he Continued.) 



THE TAILOR'S PUEL. 

▲If QEROICK TALK. 

Dedicated ivithout pennifgion to G, 
Snip, K,T. 

Inspire me God of Tailors, whilst I sinir 
The deeds heroick of a thhnble King, 
Who all for lore, bat that is not ttacommon. 
Did risk his neck for what he calli, a Z^ 

Woman ! ! ! 
Snip was the classic naaoe onr Hero bore. 
Nor greater man e'er own'd that name before. 
Yet hold,— kind readeif^— or I mar my plan, ' 
I meant a tailor, though I said aman : 
So be it then, a Tailor brare was he 
As e*er on shop-board, crossed the wilHng. 

knee, ^ 

As ererbow'dto Cupid's flow'ry ahrfne. 
Or held the passion chat he felt diyine, 
Fair.too was she, (as Tailor's charges are) 
That shone onir daughty Hero's gnidins 

star ^ 

As bright^ as loTely,^and as gentle too 
As is that flower which btooms in eTenimr 

dew, ^ 

As chaste a maid as evw blashed to find 
That love, like many a Brewer'a horse, ia 

bliad, 
Ai eY«r felt,^ yet list whilst I pro- 
claim *^ 
Each sep'rat^ chaim of this aU perfect dame • 
A4 many brains as women find of use, *'' 
She had, the nsoal portion of a goose i 
Her lips were saoih aa loye's first glowing 

kiss, ^ 

Would choose to akonlter on, and di«am of; 

Her cheekSght rlTal,, if ita blitshea chose. 
A pickied cabbage j or, a cabbage rose. 
Her wit was piercing, as her cheek waa 

Her eyes, co'uld only with her wit compare. 
Her form,-^ — ^her figure,- not Pandora'a 

When first among PromeCheua* men of delf ; 
From Beaven she feU, eoold boast a noblar 

share 
Of golden charms, than could this ladv fkir 
Her talents too !— not famed Eurydice ' 
Nor Leocothea'a Haronrite child, nor die 
For whom Menelaus sighed, and Prfam feU 
Could make a pair of breechea half so welL 
No wonder then that Master Snip shoaUt, 

In her the Tkilor's beat divinity ! I 
But to our tale,.a fHend this Tailor had, 
Who«e heart was, like his meaaiiri^ ver^ 

A tailor top,^ and one resoWed was he 
To snip the thread of lore's sincerity. 
jjOas ! that ^ue Heav'nly maid should feeL 

BatmodMtliMlies,if tbeyfeaFthe shame. 
That slander's shaft would couple wlto W 



Must dress in more impenetrable stuff. 
?or Tailors' hat^its are not good enqnlh . 
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that turn-eoat taUor, be he to his tname 
A wretch anworthy of a TaUort name : 
Did atrire vrtth rlUlaaoiiB and aheer abnae. 
To singe the feathers of this female goose j 
To sou the vtirtt of that soowy breast, ' 
With whidi our Hero sooght to line hia 

nest« 
To brand with Infltmy, to stamp with shame, 
Th' uusttUled texture of her virgin fame j 
Bat to the Gods all thanks be eter dne. 
He met his punishment, as all ihall view $ 
Our worthy hero, when Ills ears did first 
The stream of sUuider drink went nigh to 

burst 
Wiai grief, and rage, he said, the DerilVi In 

it. 
Then swore a thousand oaths in half a mt^ 

nutej 
Then, broke them an— then, broke hia shop- 
man's head ; 
Then, ran the needle in bis thumb, and said. 
Tfce brute, the beast, shaU he escape roe,— 
no, 

m bang, m— challenge Wm, aye, 

that will do, 
Th* aspiring alHTC, 111 teach hfan how to 

dread, 
A Tailor's vengeance, and a broken, head. 
Then on his shopboard sat he down to write ; 
And with a gooce-qnill to his foe endite. 
«* I, Snip the Tailor being much offended 
** With what you're dared to say of my in- 
tended ; 
*' Dq challenge you without the leaat alarm, 
*' To fl^t with me to morrow at Chulkfarm, 
»* Where nnlesa cowardice shall prove your 

tutor, 
** 1*11 teach you better manners for the fu* 

tore. 
This done he sat him down to write his will. 
Finding each thought a very bitter pill. 
Till by the time that rose the morrow's sun i 
He lialf repented of the deed he'd done. 
But sewing all his courage up together. 
He took bis weapons, and then braved the 

weather, 
SolUoqulsing all the way he went. 
Upon the nature of the odious rent. 
That, treach'ry, in the form of Tailor's shears. 
Had cut in the fait name hia darling bears. 
Confound his impudence,— nay, who shall 

teU! 
Vn do my best to cuff the rascal well} 
Be aaid, then straightway bent him to hia sta- 
tion; 
And eke set out upon his destination, 
Fiill of that confidence which tells the heart 
It acts A very meritorious part. 
Not ao his enemy, for conscience sighed. 
How much his once dear friend had been 

belied} 
"** Coi»cience," cried he ** makes cowarda of 

us all}" , 
Lfieel thy pins and needlea great and small. 
They prick me to the core— hence coward fear 
My power, for ever from my heart I tear. 
And thine awhile, oh ! courage let me borrow, 
Fatea ahears my thread of life may out to mor- 
row i 
Hy heart is turned from deeds of wickedness. 
While I am but a pattern of distress. 
My cloth is <mt, my yarn is almost spun. 
My fame is threadbare, and my cause undone, 
This said, he sat him down— but feeling dull. 
He took of good-stilff Just a thimble full ; 
Then armed himself already for the fighf , 
And walked aa quick as any Tailor might. 
To Camden town, fttun whence both arm in 

He and his second trotted to Chalk farm. 
Now God of War) let fame her tmmpet 
aoundi 



For ffrtt and seeondt, both, ire on their 

gronnd} 
Soon (tf the partv, one, marked at his leisure. 
Of yarda a couple, Just, not Tailor's measure. 
Between the combatants, who straightway 



Their aep'rate weapons, and then fell to blows 
Though not with bodkins bare, aa some have 

told 
The youth of Hamlet's time were wont of old. 
But with a sleeveboard eadi both stent and 

strong. 
They thrust, they parrted, and they fought 

full long f . 
Each strove for mastery,— each bit the dust $ 
Be thoa oh 1 god of tailors with the just 1 
Thev rose— each gathered fury— from his fall, , 
Each vainly strove to quell his rising gall. 
But soon our hero's choler rose so high. 
That from his foe he made the sleeveboard Ay 
In twenty pieces, all died o'et with red. 
Next, broke his own about the rascals head. 
Then shook the remnant of his board on high. 
And loudly shouted Wlc-tory 1 WicHo-ry. 
C. H, Jonr. 



GOG AND MAGOG. 

Hence 1 vanish I fly 1 begone ! depart I avanntl 

Monsters armipotent, terrific, gaunt ! 

Onrs is no taste for war's achievements, yoora 

Accords still less with civic epicures } 

The very statement, therefore, of our thesis 

Shows that your presence is a Catachresis. 

I LIKE ye not, O Gog and Magog ! 
bearded^ armed, and bristlin? as ye be, 
and frightening our pfcaceful Civic Hall 
from its propriety with your giant sta- 
ture^ aspect nirsute and grim, and war- 
like panoply. If ye be ancient divinities 
and idob, as some sapient bookmen aver, 
surely it might become your wooden god- 
ships to be somewhat better made, not to 
be as much beneath humanity in sym- 
metry and proportion as ye are above it 
in bulk and height, not to be so brawny 
in the shoulders with such marvellous 
weak hams, not to appear 9H if you had 
each been begun at tne leg with a little 
calf, and erown gradually upwards into 
a great bull Bend the knee to such mis- 
shapen Mahounds ! It was the very '^ ne 
plus ultra* • of besotted idolatry. A brace 
of aldermen in their furred gowns and 
bob wigs would be ten times more wor- 
shipful. And harkee, most abortive di- 
vinities, only fit to be stuffed mto some 
gigantic retort, and hung among the 
monsters of Surgeon's hall ; a word in 
your wooden ears. How comes it that ye 
were not satisfied with your celestial in- 
vulnerability, with the possession of a 
deified body, through which not all the 
spits of all the Civic companies could 
drill an eye-let-hole, but that ye must 
burst upon us, even like the Coronation 
champion in our neighbour hall of West- 
minster—" armed at all points exactly. 
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cap-a-pd V* Is it gallant, is it glorious, 
is It ffodlike thus to scare the kmg's de- 
fenceless lieges in their hours of peace 
or uususpicioiis gormandizing ? Verily 
it savours of mortal cowrardice and treach- 
ery, more than of that fearless cselipotent, 
*' qui pelagos fluitare jubet, consistere 
montes.*' Remember, I beseech ye, 
most recreant divinities, that when your 
brother god Apollo went forth to battle 
he had no other panoply than a cloaJc 
thrown loosely over hb shoulders, the 
only part of him that was ever known 
to fly in the presence of an enemy, ex- 
cept perhaps his arrows. Imitate his 
magnanimity, if so it seemeth good to 
your highnesses, but forget not that the 
world will be inexpresnbiy shocked 
unless ye do it discreetly. I^hrow a^e 
the '' hauberk, helm, and twisted mail,*' 
but retain the garments that decorum 
loveth. Though Truth may eo naked, 
we cannot grant a similar indulgence to 
false deities, nor indeed to any one except 
the memorable green man at Hyde Park 
Corner, who, *' posito pariter cum veste 
pudore,'* has brass enough in his face to 
prevent him from blushing at any 
thing. 

But peradventure, as some clerkly 
chroniclers opine, ye never were deities or 
idols of any sort, but simply an ancient 
Saxon ■ and Danish warrior ; Picts ye 
should seem, if we may believe the aver- 
ment of your own painted bodies ; but 
we will rather credit your historians than 
yourselves, for as ye are not formed of 
Li|^num vitse, ye cannot render viva voce 
evidence, but still I like ye not better in 
your mortal than in your superhuman 
character. Ye have a very northern and 
barbaric look, felf and grisly, carrying 
back the mind to kn iron age of violence 
. and blood, and sooth to say, I am both 
meek, and of middling size, no Guy of 
Warwick fit to cope with a Danish Col- 
brand, 'or with his cousin^ German of 
Saxony. That spiked ' ball of iron, 
chained to a pole, and wielded by a Ma- 
goorian hand, looks as if it could perform 
9 shrewd operation upon my skull, were I 
once trepanned within its reach : it is 
manifest that those swords, though now 
ambushed in their sheaths, are most glut- 
tonously given to cut and come a^ain ; I 
entertain not the shadow of a doubt that 
yonder formidable spear would poke me 
about and make me very unhappy even at 
seven yards distance ; and as to those 
arrows peeping so insidiously from behind 
the shoulder, who could hope to escape 
them, winged as they arc with feathers, 
and mountal on a barb ? The very thought 
of their whizzing into the flesh makes one's 
body quiver. Once more, what do ye 



here, ye bristling warriors, when ye would 
be so much more htly bestowed among the 
steel-clad figures in the Tower armoury, 
brandishing the identical swords which 
drew French blood at Poictiers, Agm- 
court, and Cressy 7 Here ye have paLa- 
bly wandered from your element. We 
look not for a figure of Mars either in a 
festive hall or a court of law ; nor have 
we any need of giants, except as to their 

Crers of digestion, in this our civic 
queting-room. We are nddier pug- 
nacious nor covetous of military glory ; for 
wnaterer stomach we may have for edibles 
and potables, we have none, God wot, for 
fighting. Hot gridirons do we prodigiously 

K refer to cold steel ; and though we may 
ave stout belly-gerents among us, so far 
as rotundity of stomach may challenge the 
title, the most ventripotentudof our cham- 
pions are not conversant with any other 
powder than that of curry ; their balls are 
of forced-meat : their artillery is the bat- 
terie ds cuisine ; they stand no fire so 
well as that which the cook hath lighted, 
nor will they handle a pike unless stuffed 
with a pudfiung, when they are ready to 
exclaun, like Prince Henry over the 
prostrate body of the dcfuuct Falstafl^, 
'^ Good JacK ! — embowelled will I see 
thee by and by !" Descend there- 
fore, I implore ye, firom your pedestals, 
most misplaced giants, and commit your- 
selves forthwih to the Tower. The 
distance is easy ; should ye be tired, ye 
have but to call a hackney-coach— or 
should ye prefer the river, ye need not 
seek a wherry, ye will float majestically 
with the tide ; for it is with giants even as 
it is with men, the wooden-headed ones 
are sure to keep above water ! 

Was there ever a couple of such thwart, 
disnatured, stubborn, uncompl3ring giants! 
The more earnestly 1 emplore them to step 
down from their brackets, the more they 
won't move an inch ! Talkmg to some 
people is of no kind of use— one might 
as well talk to a post. Once more I 
invite ye to perpend, O mishty and mis- 
placed Hurlothrumboes, wat this is a 
place of business, and ye have no busi- 
ness here, that ye are martial and we are 
pacific, and that ye have no right there- 
fore to champion us to the utterance in 
this our Guildhall, and put (b bodily fear 
those who make no pretension to be va- 
lorous. The majority of our corporation 
are very Common Gouncilmen, indeed, 
upon whose sconces, if ye will reach down 
yoi^r hands to feel them, ye wUI find the 
organ of non-combativeness most phreno- 
logically protuberant. We are no lon- 
ger so fierce and truculent as of yore, 
when nobles and courtly dames, and eveii 
Royalty itself, used to travel eastward of 
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an evening to behold the setting of tne 
city watch, a gallant and aglurious show. 
Our Train-bands^ like Daphne, are lost 
in their own laurels ; and Major Star- 
fi^eon, whose lion heart now lies in Bun- 
hill Fields, can no longer recount his 
marchings and counter-marchings from 
Brentford to Ealin?, from Ealing to Acton, 
from Acton to Uxoridge ; the dusi flying, 
sun scorching, men sweating; — all this 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious 
war hath passed away, and our lobster- 
looking city soldiers are no longer headed 
by a Sturgeon ! — ** Imperial C«sar, dead 
andtum*d to clay :*' the quotation's some- 
what musty, so is the Major, I fear ; 
wherefore pass we to the invincible heroes 
of a more recent date — the Volunteers, 
those " depositaries of panic," as Wynd- 
ham profanely termed them. They, too, 
are no more, and the French may now 
sleep in security ; even the little boys of 
France have forgot the fear of Birch, that 
redoubted Colonel, whom, whilome, cer- 
tain wags irreverently nicknamed Colonel 
Pattypan and Marshal Tureen, for which 
affront his valiant sword ought to have 
served them with sauce piquant. Our 
volunteers are no more ! After ten years 
training, they had made considerable ad- 
vances towards subordination ; the difli- 
culty of keeping the line, on account of 
the frequent protrusion of Falstaff paun- 
ches, had been nearly overcome ; they 
were, in fact, as well-dressed, in one 
sense at least, as the most rieid martinet 
could desire, when the French prudently 
sued for a cessation of hostilities, and th'e 
most able-bodied corps in the kingdom 
was disembodied. So highly do I think 
of them as soldiers, that I can only ex- 
claim, in all smcerity of heart — Peace be 
with them ! 

Wherefore, most bellipotent Gog and 
Magog, seeing that in these our piping days 
of peace, and in this our batUe-hating 
Haft, ye are manifestly intruders, and that 
we would much ratner have your room 
than your company ; once more do I 
courteously invite you to abandon your 
places, to accept the Chiltem Hundreds, 
to betake yourselves to the Tower, to visit 
your relations beneath Pelion and Ossa, or 
vour brother Enceladus, who must needs 
be hospitable, since his chimney in Mount 
^tna is never free from smoke ; or if ye 
be too patriotic to quit your native Eng- 
land, why mav ye not retire to those Cam- 
bridgeshire hills, which, as they bear your 
name, so also should they be called upon 
to support your bulk ^ I pause for a reply. 

That pause was a lucky one, for it re- 
minded me that I have perhaps been 
writing above myself or my reader, 
though my elevation of style may perhaps 



oe excused, smce it has been solely pro- 
duced by my earnest endeavour to reach 
Gog and Ma^og, and by the *' ot gublime** 
of my position, as I gazed up at them. 
The fact is, that having seated myself op- 
posite to them in Guildhall, one dusky siiio- 
Ky citv afternoon, and finding myself aban- 
doned to my meditations, I took out my 
pocket-book, and began to apostrophise 
them upon paper, after a fashion some- 
what more inflated than is my wont, 
though surely not more Ossianic than sudi 
doughty magnificos might naturally in- 
spire. What changes, thought I to my- 
self, have these figures witnessed since 
they were thus set up at a remote era, of 
which neither record nor tradition have en- 
abled us to fix the exact date I What suc- 
cessions of those civic dignitaries, who, 
however rapidly they may die off in- 
dividually, are', in their corporate ca- 
pacity, as ancient and as unperishabie as 
Gog and"Magog themselves' The city pub- 
lic never expires ; but, alack ! how un- 
worthy of an immortal must their little 
ephemereal squabbles atid fierce bicker- 
ings have appeared to these grave and 
wooden observers I What stormy public 
meetings have they seen, every face dis- 
torted with passion except their own ; what 
noise, what uproar, what transports of 
ragp or joy, what savage, desperate con- 
flicts, and all for objects now utterly for- 
gotten, or only remembered to be laughed 
at as gross delusions or impudent impos- 
tures! Truly, Messieurs Mayor and 
Corporation, and Mr. Civic Pubhc, in the . 
solemn inanity of your Dogberry debate's, * 
and the stormy folly of your political 
meetings, ye must needs appear most 
egregious asses to these silent spies, mount- 
ed on their pedestals. How they must 
look down upon the citizens in every 
sense ! 

Magoff*s sleeve is manifestly puffea and 
distended with laughing in it at the annual 
grave hoax of drawing the lottery', which 
was for many performed at (ruildhall. 
There sat the well-powdered commis- 
^oners, paid many hundreds a year for 
presiding over the serious farce ; beneath 
them were the contracters devising some 
new mystified scheme, and endeavouring 
with all their mights not to lau^h at the 
gullibility of John Bull ; on either side 
were the huge iron safes, whence a naked 
armed blue- coat boy drew out a ticket, 
and announced its fate : in front were the 
public gaping for prizes, but, like Milton, 
only '* presented with an universal blank ;^ 
and, above all, stood Gog & Magog, look- 
ing sternly down upon the whole roguish 
mummery. What a scene for the pencil 
of Haydon, who, as he has manifestly snc- 
ce^ed to Uie tsdent of Hogarth, will, it is 
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to be hoped^ quickly rival him in fune 
and fortune. 

Melancholy as well as ludicrous occur- 
rences have been transacted in the pre* 
aence of these dumb companions. How 
many a plaintiff and defendant must they 
have seen dogging the heels of counsel, 
little deeminff that^ whichever way the 
cause went, they themselves were hurrying 
along the same inevitable road to ruin. 
How many a wretched bankrupt, surren- 
dering his last shilling, has with glistening 
eyea looked up at these imperturbable 
statues, that he might, if possible, divert 
his thoughts for a single moment from the 
contemmation of his own miseries, and the 
woes of his unprovided family '. Is it not 
possibly that one or other of these giants 
may have attentively marked the progress of 
some fortunate individual, brought at first 
before them as a little urchin, agog for 
Gog, and all agog for Magog, and smitten 
w^ a goggle-eyed awe as he gains a 
glimpse of the terrific figures ? They re- 
cognise him thereafter as a smart appren- 
tice— « thriving dealer — a common council 
man — a deputy — an alderman. At this 
period his shoulders, like the comers of 
some of our city streets, begin to be 
'' widened at the expense of the Corpora- 
tion;'* while his protuberant stomach 
C jbgeniquelargitor venter,") attests the 
pregnancy of his genius for municipal af- 
fairs. Thus do his teeth advance him> 
until, like a mouse in a cheese, who makes 
a large house for himself by continually 
eating, he is installed in the Mansion 
House as Iiord Mayor, and is perhaps 
carried off by a surfeit occasioned by 
overfeeding on the Ninth of November. 

Ah! that Lord Mayor's dinner! Un- 
happy Gog and Magog how often must 
your lips have w^red upon these occa- 
sions! how frequently must the fate of 
Tantalus have been yours ! Then, though 
ye were not the only wooden heads, ye 
were doubtless the only empty stomachs 
in the Hall. Methinks I see the whole 
elorious and delicious banquet outspread 
before me at the present moment, my 
nostrils are titillated with the fume of 
delicate viands, I hear all the joyous 
clatter of the feast, there is a mingled 
whizying in my ears which sounds exactly 
like— 

Aldennen chattering, plates loudly clattering, 
Sauces beapattering, bumping and battering. 
Some barry>scarry worry for currey. 
Venison and widgeon, turtle and pigeon, 
Dishes of Olio, wafers in foUo, 
John Dories and mullets, chiclis, capons, 

and pullets, 
QncilSi ortolans, teal, pies of trafflet and 

veal. 
How they gobble and gash the fat calipash. 
That slips down the throttle, lUe a melted 

green-bottle; 



Fish, flesh, fowl and jeUiet thns crammed in 
their belUe«, 

How many a stomach, dlttnrbed with a rum 
ach. 

Will have cause to remember the ninth of No- 
vember 1 

Hark 1 hark I to the popping of corks, and the 

slopping 
Of sparkling chunpagne, as it Aroths up nmain 
While tradesmen from Wapping, their dia- 

phragms sopping. 
With censure will follow each bumper they 

swallow. 
Mr. Deputy Jarris, here's to ye, my sanrice ! 
Bow like you this Rhenish }— Betwixt and 

betweenish, — 
Is tt Hock or Moselle } who the devil can tell ? 
V ^at, call this Madeira 1 Tit all a diimera. 
It's Cape, or else made in the Op'ra Colon* 

nade. 
And yet I prefor it to vinegar Claret. 
There's nothing, I think, for a Gemman to 

drink.— 
Please to charge all your glasses^'-a bumper— 

•• The lasses !" 
The King— three times three^Hip 1 hip ! 

follow me. 
The noise and the music now make not a few 

sick. 
And how many made sicker by surfdts and 

liquor. 
Will have cause to remember the Ninth of 

November I New MotUhfy, 



SONO. 
Tramlatedfrom the LoHn ofBueheman* 

How dark was our land when the EngUshmaa 

came. 
And dyed with the blood of my country his 

brand ; 
When Scotchmen forgot all their ancestors 

fame, 
A^dbow'dthem to Bdward's then powerftd 



Till Ellerslle's knighl from tha g^mlneM 

broke. 
As bright as St. Filian'sf all luminous hand j 
And wherever he came with bis lustre awoke 
The spirit of bravery over the land. 

Oh 1 may such men as WaUaca my country 

bless ever, 
Hav her sons be as he was resolved to live free 
And no one shall Scotland and Liberty sever. 
But whOe the one is so the other sliall be. 



^ft^Ufl^ ^C4^ator0> No. I. 

ANTEPHON. 
Antiphon, an orator of Athens, was 
the first who wrote an oration, and deli- 
vered precepts concerning it. Suidas and 

t St Flllan was a famous saint in the north of 
Scotland, who devoted moat of his time to 
transcribing the scriptures. Among othw mi* 
raculous things related of tiiis holy man we are 
told in the legend, that at night his left hand 
burst out in supernatural splendonr, so that 
he required not the aid of the means resorted 
to for illuminatton in the early age in which 
he Uved. 
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Cicero declare, that no man ever went 
beyond him in pleading of causes of life 
and de9ih, as it appeared^ when he 
pleaded his own case. He is not only 
ue most ancient^ but esteemed as the 
prince of orators^ for he was able to per- 
snade in whatever he proposed. He used 
to sell his pleadings at a very high rate, 
80 that he became very wealthy. He 
was contemporary with Socrates^ with 
whom he had freauent conferences. He 
studied the art or poetry, and professed 
that he had an art tnereby to dnve away 
sadness. He lived in a hired house near 
the Forum, where he published by pen 
and paper, that he could cure all griefs, 
80 that when any made their addresses, 
to him, and related the causes of their 
sorrows, he very sweetly allayed them. 
He was his own instructor, and Thucy- 
dides, his pupil, says, he was second to 
none, but most excellent both for inven- 
tion and elocution. He was put to death 
B. C. 411. P. 



STANZAS. 

Til madntM to waken. 

From lore's latent drieam. 
And to find we*re forsaken, 

By hope's dieering beam. 
U was haayan while it lasted. 

But now it is gone, 
For erer 'tis blasted. 

The Tision Is flown * 

Twas a dream which the morning 

Has chased far away. 
It has fled at thy dawning. 

Beauty's ray I 
How maddening to see, 

AU oor bright vtotons wrecked 
And those day dreams which we 

Had with youths colours dack'd. 

When manhood dawned first. 

On reasons maturity. 
Imparting a thirst, 

To unreil dark futurity $ 
As forward I glanced, 

With my hopes she was blended. 
And bright visions danced. 

And gay thoughts wlilch ascended. 

Like my boy-hoods first dreams. 

They nsTe vanished away. 
As the mists of the morning. 

At the sun's brilliant ray, 
Tet of this hope bereft. 

By Adversity's wave. 
There is one hope still left, 

Tls the hope of the grave ! 

E F. 8. 



THE GERMAN GIBBET. 
Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freeses. 

&ICBAKD III. 

It was eyening, towards the latter end 



of autumn, when the wannth of the mid- 
day sun reminds us of the summer just 
gone, and the coolness. of the evening 
plainly assures us that winter is fast ap- 
proaching ; that I was proceeding home- 
wards on horseback, fortified by a strong 
great coat against the weather without, 
and refreshed with a glass of eau-de-vie, 
that I might feel eqtully secure within. 
My road lay for some time along an ex- 
tensive plain, at the extremity of which 
there rose a small and thickly overspread- 
ing wood, which the road skirted for 
some distance ; and, on a slight eminence 
at an angle where the last rays of the 
setting sun threw their gleam across tho 
path, were suspended the remains of a 
malefactor in chains. They had been 
hanging there at least ten years; the 
whole of the flesh was consumed ; and 
here and there, where the coarse dark 
cloth in which the figure had been wrap- 
ped had decayed, the bones, bleached by 
the weather, protruded, 

I confess 1 am rather superstitious, and 
certainly did push on, in order that, if 
possible, I might pass the place before the 
sun should have set, to accomplish which 
I put my horse upon a fast trot, which I 
afterwards increased into a hand gallop. 
The sun, however, had set, and the twi- 
light, was fast changing into darkness as 
I rode up. I could not keep my eyes off 
the spot, for the figure swung slowly 
backwards and forwards, accompanied by 
the low harsh creaking of the irons, as it 
moved to the breeze. 

What with exertion, and I may add 
fear, or something very like it, the pers- 
piration fell in large drops from my fore- 
head, and nearly blinded me, so that I 
could not refrain from imagining that the 
white body arm (hand it had none) of the 
figure, relieved against the dark wood 
boiind, was beckoning to me, as it waved 
in the wind. On passing it, I put my 
horse to full speed, ancT did not once 
check his pace, or look around, until I 
had left the German Gibbet (for so it was 
called) a good mile behind. 

It was now a fine, clear, moonlight 
night, and I had not gone far w^en I 
h^rd the sound of horses* feet at a little 
distance behind, and about the same time 
began to feel m3rself unusually cold. I 
buttoned up my coat, but that did not 
make much, difference ; I took a large 
comforter from my pocket, and put it 
round my neck. I fut still colder ; and 
urging my horse forward, I hoped that 
exercise would warm me ; but no, I was 
still cold. However fast I galloped, I 
still heard the sound of horses' feet behind 
at apparently just the same distance, and 
though I looked around several tunes, I 
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could not see ft living: soul ! The sound 
got faster and faster, nearer and nearer, 
till at last a small t^rey pony trotted np, 
on which sat a tall, thin, trelanchnly 
lookinof man, vrilh a long pointed no5ie, 
and dull heavy eyelids, which linng so 
low, that at first be appeared to be 
asleep. His countenance, which was 
exlremely pale and cardaverous, was 
overshadowed by a quantity of long thin 
-white hair, which hung down to his 
shoulders. He was dressed in a thin 
white jacket, which he wore open, white 
fustian trowsers, a white hat, his shirt 
collar open, and no cravat round his 
neck ! 

We rode for sometime side by side, 
the stranger never once turning round, or 
lifting u( his eyes to look at me j I could 
not help regarding him intently, until my 
eyes ached with the cold. I was obliged 
every now and then to let go the reins to 
blow mv fingers, which I Uiought would 
drop off ; and on touching my horse, I 
found he was as cold as myself ! Yet the 
stranger looked not the least affected by 
it, for his cloak remained strapped to the 
ssiddle behind him, and, indeed, his jac- 
ket was flying open, and his shirt-collar 
unbuttoned as before ! 

This looked very strange ! — there was 
something mysterious about h'm : so I 
resolved to be quit of him as soon as pos- 
sible ; but the taster I rode, the faster 
rode h * ; and though my horse appeared 
as powerful asrain as the one on which he 
was riding, yet I found that when it came 
to the push, his pony could have passed 
me easily. Bui that was not his inten- 
tion ; for, when I slackened my pace, he 
» slackened, — and on my pulling up, he 
pulled up also : still he never looked at 
me, and there we remained side by side, 
and I nearly frozen to death with the 
cold. 

Every thing around us was perfectly 
quiet ; and I felt this silence becoming 
quite appalling ; at length, I exclaimed, 
** Sir I you seem determined we shall 
not part company, however it may be the 
wish of one of us." The stranger, after 
making a slight inclination of his head, 
expressed, in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner, his sorrow that it should be thought 
he had intruded himself upon me, and his 
earnest desire that we might proceed to- 
gether (seeing that our course was the 
same) on better terms. This was said 
with so much politeness, that I really could 
not refuse j being moreover convinced, 
tliat if I had, it was totally out of my 
power to enforce my refusal ; so we trot- 
ted on together. 

(To be Continued.) 



MB. JOtiN BVAMS. 

Among the sufferers at the Brunswick 
Theatre on the 1st of February last, was 
Mr. John Evans, author of the *' Chro- 
nological Outline of the History of Bristol." 
He was well known to a great portion of 
tlie inhabitants of that city, and there are 
not a few who can testify to the active 
kindness which he constantly manifested, 
whenever any efforts of his could help to 
mitigate the calamities of others. Mr. £. 
had, at different periods of his life, been 
concerned in editing more than one News- 
paper in Bristol, and had recently left it for 
the purpose of entering into some engage- 
ment in the pri:.ting bimness* in London 
with Mr. Maurice, another of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers in the late calamity, in which 
it b understood he had every prospect of 
success. The " Chronological Outline," 
although a book of no pretensions, and 
very unostentatiously published, is by no 
means an unimportant work ; it contains 
the substance of many of those Chronicles 
of Bristol, which were preserved in private 
families, and has brought us acquainted 
with a great number of curious facts. For 
the purpose of reference it is also a work of 
great convenience, being exceedingly 
copious and always interesting. Mr. 
Evans was in his 55th year. He became 
a widower only a few weeks before his 
death, and has left behind him three 



* It would have been more correct, we have 
reason to believe, 1/ the biographer of the above 
gentleman hail astierted that Mr. Evans's arrival 
in town was for the immediate purpose of 
superintending for Mr. Maorlee (Mr. E, em- 
ployed Mr. M. as a compositor whilst follow- 
ing the vocation of a printer at Bristol many 
years ago, wliich circumstance gave rise to the 
friendship that had subsisted till their untimely 
deaths for so many years between them anin> 
terrupted) the literary department of the Brunso 
wick Theatre. Mr . Maurice having w isely 8e> 
lectedhis fHend for his abundant infbrmation 
in all matters connected with the Drama to ful> 
fill the important situation. 

Several performers who have been decided 
favorites on the London Boards for their ex- 
cellence in the Histrionic Art have reaped tlie 
greatest advantages, and it may be said to owe 
all their popularity to having been benefitted by 
the instraction and friendship of Mr. Evans, 
whose sound Judgment and refined taste was 
fully equal to that of any person, however con- 
versant in sucb matters. 

It may not be. amiss to name two actressesof 
great celebrity, who h^ve derived the greater 
assistance from tlxe advice of Mr. E„ one of 
which is fresh in the memory of most play- 
goers, we allude to the beautiful Mrs. Mardyn, 
late of Drury Lane Theatre; the other, is Miss 
Jarman, of Covent Gaiden Theatre, who is 
every day getting nearer the summit of her pro- 
fession, and earniog well-merited ** golden, 
opinions from all sorts of people^*' by her 
natural and able assumption of character. 
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orphan children (two danghten and a 
sod) t> of whom the two younger, one from 
a sickly constitution, and the other from 
extreme youth, are at present unable to 
contribute to their own support. A sub- 
scription has been set on foot at Bristol for 
their relief. — Genit, Mag. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TBIES.— (No. XX.) 

PILORIMAGB TO MECCA. 

Thb Mahometans of all countries con- 
«der it as an indispensable duty to go in 
pilgrimage *o Mecca. Those who reside 
in Africa, commonly embark on board 
vessels which wait for that p'^rpose at the 
port of Suez, a small town situated at the 
most northern extremity of the west gulph 
of the Red sea, whence they proceed to 
Rahbock, about four days sail from Mecca, 
where stripping off their clothes, and 
covering their bodies with only two wrap- 
pers, with their heads bare and sandals on 
their feet, they go on shore, and travel by 
land to Mecc>i. The scorching heat of the 
sun sometimes bums the skin off their backs 
and arms, and greatly swells their heads ; 
but when their lives are in danger from 
these austerities, they may put on their 
clothes on condition that on tlieir arrival 
at Mecca each shall kill a sheep and give 
it to the poor. But while dressed in this 
mortifying habit, it is held unlawful even 
to cut their nails or to kill the vermin that 
bites them. They are obliged to keep a 
guard oyer their tempers and passions, to 
preserve a strict government over their 
tongues, and to make continual use of a 
prescribed form of devout expressions. 

At a short distance from Mecca they are 
met by persons who come to instruct tliem 
in the ceremonies to be used in their 
worship Upon arriving at their destina- 
tion these persons concmct them to the 
fountains wnere they are to perform their 
ablutions, and then take them to the 
temole, where the pilgrims leaving their 
sandals with one who attends to receive 
them in the court ^ard, follow the gmdfi 
into the sacred edifice. Being led seven 
times round the building they are conducted 
back into the strieet, where they sometimes 
run, and sometimes walk very quick, the 
pilgrims imitating their guide with the 



T The ion of the abofe mach lamented In- 
dlWdaal «iboTe.menUoned, is rollowing the 
profesMion of an artitt, and proQlMt feir at no 
very diatant day to become a painter of 
eminence. He la aided by the friendship, 
coanael, and Judgment of Mr. Danby whose 
powera are weU known and b^Iy appreciated 



Utmost awe and trembling, performing 
these superstitions with great seeming 
devotion. 

At one comer of the temple is fastened a 
black stone framed in with silver, and every 
time the pilgrims pass the spot, they kiss 
the stone. The people there have a tr|uU-> 
tion that this stone was formerly white, but 
that it is rendered black by the sins of the 
people who kiss it. The hills which en- 
compass the town consist of a blackish 
rock, and on the top of one of them is a. 
cave, where they pretend Mahomet usually 
retired to perform his devotions, and say 
that the greatest part of the Koran was 
brought to him here, chapter by chapter by 
the angel Gabriel. Having visited this 
holy hill, and gone through all the super- 
stitious ceremonies, they return and seek 
out for lodgings in the town, and rest 
awhile after their fatigues. 



mtufitvatlonfi oi l^sn^tu- 



CHARACTER OP QUEBN MART. 

The following impartial character of the 
persecuting and bigotted Queen Mary, 
we take from the fourth volume of Soames 
History of the Reformation recently pub- 
lished, which ma^ be looked on as a vuua- 
ble and most desirable standard historical 
work, calculated in every point of view to 
afford to its perusers the oest account of 
the rise and progress of the Reformation of 
the English Church. 

** Queen Mary was thin and low of 
stature. Her mouth was large, and al- 
though she was diort-sighted, her eyes 
were animated. Her warmest admirers 
forbore to claim for her the praise of 
beauty, but they attributed this to ill usage 
undergone in her youth. Before her 
troubles, they said, she had been hand- 
some. Her understanding being good, and 
having been well cultivated, she was 
thoroughly mistress of Latin, and able to 
converse in both French and Spanish. Nor 
was she ignorant of Italian. Her father's 
love for music was a security against any 
neglect of her education in that point. She 
was accordingly a very respec^ble per- 
former, both upon the harpsichord and 
euitar. In din>o8ition she was bold and 
firm, even to obstinacy. Tn religious ob- 
servances she was most exact, never failing 
to hear mass once in every morning. 
Often, indeed, she heard it twice ; and in 
the after part of the day, it was her in- 
variable habit to attend ve^rs and the 
complin. On the principal festivals, she 
regularly received the EJucharist, dressing 
herself upon such occasions, in her jewels. 
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andinber most splendid attire. Sbe seems 
indeed to have imbibed the most complete 
veneration for the consecrated wafers of 
Romanism ; being upon her knees before 
aoch of them as were reserved in her own 
oratory for a considerable portion of every 
day. The last act of her life was the hearing 
of mass. She probably found herself going 
fest ; and therefore desired that, early as the 
hour was*, a priest should come and re- 
ceive the Sacrament in her presence. She 
continued to ipaze upon him until he had 
accomplished liis task, and then closed her 

Ses to open them no more on this side of 
^ grave. Mary's reli^ous profession 
was not unproductive of its proper fruits. 
Her life was strict! v moral, aiul she showed 
a very commendable degree of feeling for 
the poor around her country readences ; 
often vidtine their abodes, dressed as a 
private gentlewoman, and inquiring their 
wants in order to relieve them. In the 
despatch of public affiurs, she was as in 
every thing else perfectly methodical^ re- 
gplariv devoting to it her afternoons. Any 
time that she found upon her hands, after 
having attended to the calls of devotion and 
business, she spent ordinarily in needle- 
work, furniture for the altar, or other 
things connected with relipous worship, 
hemg the general objects of her manual in- 
dust^. Mary's habits, in short, were 
those of a professed and sincere devotee. 
Hence as an abbess she would have been 
admirable. But she was far too narrow- 
minded for the Govemmentof a kingdom, 
especially at the timte, and under the cir- 
cumstanceSy in which she mounted ^ 
throne," 



DOINGS OF 1690. 

CURIOUS HAND BILLS. 

Thb following curious advertisements 
are transcripts of some original printed 
hand-bills £^ preserved in the British 
Museum. 

" A ChangeUng Child.^To be seen 
next door to the Black Raven, in West 
Smithfield, durins the time of die fair, 
being a livine skeleton taken by a Vene- 
tian Galley, from a Turkish Vessel in the 
Archipelago ; this is a fairy child, suppo* 
sed to be bom of Hungarian parents, out 
changed in the nursery, agecU nine years 
and more, not exceeding a foot and a 
half high. The legs, thighs, and arms so 
very small, that mev scarce exeeed the 
bigness of a man's thumb, and the face 
no bigger than the palm of one's hand ; 



• FlTCa. m. ^0T. 17. IMS. 



and seems so grave and solid as if it were 
threescore years old. You may see 
the whole anatomy of its bo<ty by 
setting it against the sun, or by holding 
candles behind it. It never speaks, but 
when passion moves it, it cries like a cat. 
It has no teeth, but is the most voracious 
and hungry creature in the world, devour- 
ing more victuals than the stoutest man 
in England, Vivant Rex et R^na.'* 

From the concluding bene£ction, there 
can be no doubt, that this exhibition took 
place in the reign of William and Mary ; 
and it is equally clear, that the following 
advertisemem relates to the same child. 

'' To all Gentlemen and Ladieu-^ 
There is to be seen at Mr. Hocknes, at 
the Maremaid, near the King's Bencl^ in 
Southwark, durine the time of the fair, a 
changeling child, oeing a living skeleton, 
taken b? a Venetian Galley, in the Turks 
country, in the Archipelago, this is a fairy 
girl, supposed to be bom of Hungarian 
parents, but changed m the nursery, aged 
about nine jrears, one foot and a half 
high. The legs, thighs, and apns, so 
very small, that they scarce exceed the 
bigness of a man's thumb, and the fare 
no bigger than the palm of one's hand ; 
and seems so grave and solid as if it were 
threescore years old. She is likewise 
a mere anatomy, Vivant Rex et Re- 
gina." 

Another, though not absolutely a 
changeling, has many of the characteris- 
tics cUstinguishing that race, and must 
assuredly be included in it. The himd- 
bill i$ without date. 

" AdverHsement.^-la Bridges's-street, 
in Covent-Garden, over against the Rose 
Tavern, is to be seen a living fairy, sup- 
posed to be a hundred and fifty } ears did, 
nis face being no bigger than a child's of 
a month ; was found sixty years ago ; 
looked as old a; he does now. His head 
bmg a great niece of curiosity, havmg 
no scull, wim several imperfections, 
worthy your observation." Ret, Review, 



PRBSBBVIKO WINES IN DRAUaHT. 

M. Imery, of Toulouse, has furnished 
the following simple means of preserving 
wines in draught for a consideraole time : 
it Is merely to pour a flask of fine olive 
oil into tne cask. It is 1^ a similar 
process that they preserve wme in Tus- 
cany, which they are accustomed to keep 
in large botdes, the glass of which is too 
thin to resist the effect of corking them 
tight. The oil spread in a thin layer 
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upon the wine> hinders the evaporation of 
iti alcoholic part, as veil as prcvoits it 
from combining with the atmospheric air, 
which would not only turn the wine sour 
but ^Iso change its constituent parts. 

CURE FOR THE SMALL POX. 

At a meetine of the French Royal 
Academy of Medidne, Monsieur Valpean 
read an essay to prove, that if the pustules 
in this disease be cauterized witnm two 
days after their erupUon, thejr die away 
entirely, and, if even later, their duration 
is abridged, and no traces of them are 
left. , The taustic which he used was a 
solution of nitrate of silver, into which 
he dipped a probe, with which he pierced 
the centre of each pustule ; this remedy he 
had tried in numerous cases with very 
good effect. 



CAinLLUS AND THE GAULS. 

The romantic story of Camillus coming 
up and drfeating the Gauls, as thejr were 
receiving the ransom-eold of Rome, is now 
regarded as a taJe void of foundation ; but 
more modem times have seen a deed which 
strongly resembles and yet exceeds it. 
About the year 1000, Sixty Norman 
knights were on their return from a pil- 
gnmageto St. Michael of Gargans, and 
fliey happened to arrive at Salerno just at 
the time when that to^ was closely 
pressed by an army of Arabs, had 
pilrcfaased their retreat with a sum of 
money. They found the inhabitants en- 
gaged in collecting the price of their ran- 
som, and the army of the Mussulmans de- 
void of apprehension. This troop of 
knights, aided by the most courageous of 
the inhabitants, took advantage of the dark 
to faH on the camp of the enemy, and put 
to the route the 15,000 Arabs whom it 
contained. The Duke of Salerno wished 
to reward his deliverers, but they, mag- 
nanimous as brave, refused all h<Hiours 
and all lecompense. — Wiek. Rev. 

POPE JULIUS HI. 

This pope gave a cardinal's hat to a 
servant mat kept his monkey ; and being 
asked the reason of so strange a favour, 
answered, " That he saw as much in his 
servant to make him a cardinal, as the 
Conclave saw in him to elect hhu pope," 

SAMUEL BUTLER, THE AUTHOR OF 
HUDIBRAS. 

That great iover of learning and in- 
genuity, the Earl of Dorset, hearing the 



advantageous character of Mr. Butler, 
author of the excellent burlesoue poem 
entitled Hudibras, ordered Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard to bring him into his lordship's 
company to empty a bottle of wine with 
him ; whibh being done, Mr. Butler ap- 
peared, whilst the nrst bottle was drinking, 
very flat and heav^ ; at the second bottle, 
extremely brisk, vivacious, and full of wit 
and learning, and was very facetious com- 
pany ; but, at the third bottle, sunk again 
into phlegm and dulness, that none could 
have imagined him to be the author of 
Hudibras, whose every line is all wit, 
mirth and pleasantry. Next morning, Mr. 
Sheppard asked his lordship's opinion of 
Mr. Butler, who answered, ' He is like a 
Moorfield's nine-pin, little at both ends, 
but verv great in the middle.' He knew 
much, but had not the art to show it. 

THE STATUE OF MOSES AT ROME. 

A French officer of dragoons, being at 
Rome, went to view the famous statue of 
Moses, by Michael Angelo. The artist 
has conveyed into this master-piece, in the 
opinion of some, all the dignity which a 
human form and human features are cai>a- 
ble of receiving. He has endeavourea to 
give this statue a countenance worthy of 
me great legislator of the Jews, the favo- 
rite of heaven, who bad conversed face to 
face with the Deity. The officer happened 
to be acquainted with the history of Moses, 
but he laid no great stress on anjr of these 
circumstances. He admired mm much 
more on account of one adventure, in 
which he imagined Moses had acquitted 
himself like a man of spirit, and as he him- 
self would have done :— ♦* Voila ^ui est 
terrible I voilk qui est sublime !" cned he, 
at sight of the statue ; and, after a little 
pause, he added : — " On voit la un drole 
qui adonn6 des coups de b&ton en stm 
tems, et qui a tuS son homme !" 

MY SHIRT. 
As Bayes whose cup with pov^y was dash'd. 
Lay snog in bed» while his one shirt was wash*d> 
The dame appeared, and holding it to view. 
Said, ' If *tis wash'd again, *twiU wash in two.* 
' Indeed,* cried Bayes : * then wash it, pray 

£)od cousin, 
it, if you can, into a dozen 1' 

EPITAPH. 

Breath is a truant, all mankind can see : 

■* I caught a cold, then breath ran out of me.** 



IMPROMPTU. 
To an Author on being asked how J liked hi» 

newworV. 
My heart was o'ercharged with grief. 

My eyes were red with weeping, 
I took your book, I found relief. 
It quickly tent me sleeping. , K^ 
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DATS. 



Jane 4 Wed. 



6 Hum. 



DIARY. 



St. Qairiniu. 
High water 40ni. 

after 6 raon 

—-dm. after 7 

even. 
Mooni last qiar, 

2m«ft.lliiiglit^ 



St. Bontflice. 
Corpus ChrisU. 
Stmrit. 48 aft. 8. 



• 6 Frid. 



rSatar 



8 SUN, 



)Moiid. 



St. Norbert. 
High water 

40in. aft. 8 m. 

14m. 9. 

even. 



SLPaaL 

Sun fit 4801 af.a| 
•eta~l2m af' 
Sun. af. Trinity! 

Lbs. for the Day 

Josh. c. 10 mamJi 
28 even. 



St. Medard. 
High Water, 

48ia af, 10 mom. 

aOmaf. Ueyen 



Sts. Primus ft Fe- 

Ucianus. 
SunrisMm af . 8 
!tsl«maf.8 



-10 



Toes. 



St. Margaret 

Scotland 
High Water. 

19m Oh morn 



of 



OOKRESPONDINS CHRONOLOGY. 



June 4 St, Qulrinos was Bishop of Slseia. and is said to 
hare suflSered martyrdom, a. d. 80S, or 804. He 
has l>een tanked by Fortonatns, as one of the 
most illustrious martyrs of the Church. 
1788. Bom on this day King George III, the 
fither of our present most gracious soTereign^ 
During the whole time of liis sitting on the Bri- 
tish liurone, a period of sixty years, he was 
Eeatly beloved by his sul^ects, and died much 
nented. 
This saint was a Saxon presbyter, and a native 
<)f Devonshire, he was murdered A. n. 765, in the 
seventy fifth year of his age, ia a barlNurous nuui- 
'ner by the peasantry near Utretdit, while preach- 
ing the Cbriitian Religion. 
Corpus Christi. Tliis festival was appointed by 
the Romish Church, in honour of the Eucharist, 
and falls on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 
It is called the Fete Dieu, and is one of the most 
remarluble festivals of the above Church. It 
begins on Trinity Sunday, and terminates on 
the following Sunday. 
ir71. Born on this day the brother of his Ma* 
' !sty. His Royal Highness, Srnest Angnstos, 
>ake of Cumberland. 
-.1— 6 St. Norbert was bom at Santon, in the duchy of 
Cleves, he was chosen bishop of Magdeburgh, 
A. D. 1182, and died two years after. He waa 
a man of great piety, and AalflUed the dntlet of 
his bishopric with the utmost seal, 
1006. The eelebrated French Dramatist and 
Poet, Peter Coraeillewaa bora at Rouen, the 
most esteemed of his performances is that which 
bears the title of the Cid, produced In 1087. 
1814. The allied sovereigns, . the Emperor of 
Russia, King of Prassia, and suite land at Dover 
on tUi day in the evening, on a visit to th« 
preient King, then Prince Regent, 
t. Panl, native of Thessalonica. was elected bishop 
of Constantinople, a. d. 840, and In the same 
year was ni^ustly depoaed1>y tn assembly of 
Arian prelates. He suffered martyrdom at 
Accuaus, a town on the borders of CappedocU 
and Armenia, A. D. 860. 
1816. On this day, Ferdinand IV. after the abdi- 
cation of Joadum Murat, king of Naples^ 
made his public entry into that capital* nfter an 
absence from it of nine years. 
St. Medard was a native of Salency in Plcardy, he 
waa consecrated bishop by Remigus, the b^ptiser 
of Clovis, King of France. He died a. d, 646, mv 
88. Having fkilAlled the dutlea of his paatorml 
charge with the greatest seal and ability. 
1870* Died of consumption, the hero of Pdctlers 
and Crecy, Edward the Black Prince, son of 
Edward III, he was burled at Canterbury. 
1896. Expired at his native place the Hague, 
Christian Hnygenst the great Mathematidana mv 
08. He waa the first person that discovered that 
the planet Saturn had an attendant Satellite. 
These saints were brothers, and suffered martyr, 
dom for not sacrificing to the false gods, a. d . 898 
1700. Died at Chelsea, Nicholas Lewes, Count 
Zlnsendorf, the founder of the religious society 
called Moravians. He was a native of Saxony. • 
St. Margaret was wife of Malcdm, and crowned 
queen 1070. She was a woman of great piety 
and benevolence. Pope Innocent 17. canonised 
her in 1261* 
1786. Died at Oxford, mt 56, the learned anU- 
query Thomas Heame. He waa the pulrtisher 
of a number of ancient MSS, and editions of 
old books, among which are Spetman's life of 
Alfred and L«land's Itinerary. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; 

OR, 

THE FAIR.MAID OF PERTH. 

(Continued from Page 342 J 

- Our extracts from this admirable tale 
are now drawing to a close ; but before 
we wind up the story of Henry Gow and 
the Fair maid^ we must indulge our read- 
ers with the following scene between 
Oliver Proudfute, and Harry Gow, 
which in its spirit and humour approaches 
more nearly to the quaintness and racy 
humour of our immortal Shakspeare than 
modem writing has ever before ap- 
proached. 

We have let our readers know some- 
what already of Mister Oliver Proudfute, 
the bonnet maker: of his ambition to 
distinguish himself in '' arms,*' and of 
his pretensions to being '' cunning at 
fence ;" Oliver has been set upon by 
some uproarious spuits dismiiaed as mask- 
Vol, L 2 A 



ers, who force him to swallow a huge 
calabash of sack, which he gulps with 
many a wry face ; they then bestow on 
him the houour of knighthood, but half 
fracture his shoulder-blade in laying on 
him the sword Of honour. The bonnet- 
maker's vaunted valour forsakes him, 
and finding himself thus at odds, he 
thinks it as well to follow after it ; and, 
accelerated by the laugh and halloo be- 
hind him, arrives at the Smith's door be- 
fore he stops, where he knocks loudly 
for admittance. 

" No one answered to his first knock, 
and perhaps, as these recollections arose, 
in the momentary pause of recollection 
which circumstances permitted, the per- 
plexed Bonnet-maker might have flinched 
from his purpose, and made his retreat to 
his own premises, without venturing upon 
the interview which he had purposed. 
But a distant strain of minstrelsy revived 
his apprehensions of fajling once more 
into the hands of the gay maskers from 
whom he had escaped, and he renewed 
his summons on the door of the Smith's 
dwelling, with a hurried, though faltering 
hanid. He was then appalled by the 
23— Saturday, Juni 14, 1828. 
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deep, yet not tmimiskal voice of Henry 

Gow, who luiswered from within, 

** Who calls at this hour ! — and whiat is 
it that you want V* 

*' * It is I^Oliver Proudfute,* replied 
the Bonnet-maker ; * I have a merry 
jest to tell you, gossip Henry.' 

*' * Carry Ay foolery to some other 
market. I am in no jesting humour,* 
said Henry. * Go hence— I will see no 
one to-night.* 

** * But, gossip — good gossip,' ans- 
wered the martialist without, ' I am beset 
with villains, and beg the belter of your 
roof!' 

'* ' Fool that thou art !' relied Henry ; 
' no dunehill cock, the most recreant that 
has fou^t this Fastem's Even, would 
ruffle his feathers at such a craven as 
thee!' 

At this moment another strain of min- 
strelsy, and, as the Bonnet-maker con- 
ceited, one which approached much 
nearer, goaded his apprehensions to the 
uttermost ; and in a voice, the tones of 
which expressed the undisguised extremity 
of instant fe^r, he exclaimed, 

** ' For the sake of our old gossipred. 



and for (he love of Our blessed Lady, ad- 
mit me, Henry, if you would not have me 
found a bloody corpse at thy door, dain 
by the bloody-minded Dou?lasses^!' 

^' ' That would be a ^arae to me,' 
thought the good-natured Smith ; * and 
sooth to say, his peril may be real. 
There are roving hawks that will strike at 
a sparrow as soon as a heron.* 

" With these reflections, half-muttered 
half-spoken, Henry imdid his well-fest- 
ened door, proposing to reconnoitre the 
reality of the danger before he permitted 
his unwelcome guest to enter the house. 
But as he looked abroad to ascertain how 
matters stood, Oliver bolted in like a 
scared deer into a thicket, and harboured 
himself by the Smith's kitchen-flre, before 
Henry could look up and down the lane, 
and satis^ himself there were no enenues 
in pursuit of the apprehensive fugitive. 
He secured his door, therefore, and re- 
turned into the kitchen, displeased that be 
had sufTered his gloomy Fobtode to be in- 
truded upon by sympathizing with appre- 
hensions, which he thought he might 
have known were so ea^y excited as 
those of his timid townsman.^ 
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*^ * How now V he sidd coldly enough, 
when he saw the Bonnet-makei calmly 
seated by his hearth. * What foolish 
revel is this. Master Oliver ?— I see no : 
one near ,to hftrra you,' 

*' * Give me a drink, kind gossip,' 
said Oliver; ' I am cbuE^ed with the 
haste I have made to come hither.' 

" ' 1 have swojrn,! said Henry, ' that 
this shall be no revel night in this house 
—J -am in my work day clothes^ as you 
see, and. keep fjast, as I h^ve reason, in- . 
stead, of^liday. You have had wassail 
enough for the holiday evening, for you 
sneak thick already— If yiou wish more . 
ale or wine, you must go elsewhere.' 

*' * I have had over much wassail al- 
ready,' .said poor Otiver, * and have been 
wellnigh drowned in it. — ^That accursed 
calabash I — ^A draught of water, kind 
gossip — you will not surely let me ask for . 
mat in vain ? or, if it is your will, a cup 
of -cold small ale.' 

*' ' Nay, if that be all,' said Henry, 
' it shall not be tacking. But it roust 
have been much which brought thee to 
Ae pass of askin? for either.' 

** So saying, he filled a quart flagon 
from a barrel that stood nigh, and present- 
ed it to his guest. Oliver eagerly accept- 
ed it, raised it to his head with a trembUng 
hand, imbii}ed the contents with lips 
which quivered with emotion, and,' though 
the potation was as thin as be had re- 
quested, ^o much was he exhauste4 >with 
the combined fears of alarm and of former 
revelry, that when he placed the flagon 
on the oak table, he uttered a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, and remained silent. 

** * Well, now you have had your , 
draught, gossip,' said the Smith, * what 
is it you want? Where are those that 
threatened you ? I could see no one.' 

*' ' No — ^but there were twenty chased 
me into the wynd,' said Oliver. . * But 
when they saw ns together, you know 
they lost the courage that brought all of 
them upon one of us.' 

*' ' Nay, do not trifle, friend Oliver,' 
replied his host; ' my mood lies not that 
way.' 

'* ' I jest not, by St. John of Perth. 
I have been stayed and foully outraged, 
(eliding his hand sensitively over the 
place affected) by mad Robin of Rothsay 
roaring Ramomy, and the rest of them. 
The^ made me drink a firkin of Mal- 
voisie.' 

*' * Thou speakest folly, man — Ramor- 
ny is sick nigh to death, as the potter- 
carrier everv-where reports ; they and he 
cannot surefy rise at midnight to do such 
frolics.' 

'* * I cannot tell,' replied Oliver ; • but 
I saw the party by torch-light, and I can 



make bodily oath to the bonnets I made 
for them since last Innocent's. They are 
of a quaint device, and I should know my 
own stitch.' 

. " * Well, thou mayst have had wrong/ 
answered Henry. * If thou art in real , 
danger, I will cause them get a bed for 
t^ee here- But you must fill ^ presently 
for I am not in the humour, of taQpng.' 

" * Nav, I would thank thee- for my 
quarters for a night, only my, Maudie.. 
will be angry — that is, tiot angry > for that ., 
I care not tot — -hut the truth is, ^she is over 
anxious on a revel night like this, kno^- ' 
ing my humoxu' is like thine, for a word 
and a blow.' 

« t Why, then, go home,*' said the. 
Smith, * and show her that her treasure is 
in safety. Master Ohver — the. streets are 
quiet — ^and, to speak a blunt word, I 
would be alone.' 

** * Nay, but I have things to speak 
with thee about of moment,' replied Oli- 
ver, who, afraid to stay, seemed yet 
unwilling to go. * There has been a stir 
in our city council about the affair of St, 
Valentine's Even. The Provost told me 
not four hours since, that the Douglas 
and he had agreed that the feud should 
be decided by yeoman on either part, and 
that our acquaintance, the Devil's Dick, 
was to waive his gentry, and take up the 
cause for Douglas and the nobles, and that 
you or 1 should fight for the Fair City, 
Now, though I am the elder burgess, 
yet I am willing, for the love and kind- 
ness we have always borne to each other, 
to give thee the precedence, and content 
myself with the humbler oflice of . 
stickler/ 

*' Henry Smith, though angry, could 
scarce forbear a smile. 

*« * If it is that which breaks.thy quiet, 
and keeps Aee out of thy bed at midnight 
I will make the matter easy. Thou shalt 
not lose the advantage offered thee. I have 
fought a score of duels, far, far too many. 
Thou hast I think, only encountered with 
thy wooden Soldan — it were unjust — unfair 
— unkind — in me to abuse thy friendly 
offer. So go home, good fellow, and let 
not the fear of losing honour disturb thy 
slumbers. Rest assured that thou shalt 
answer the challenge, as good right tliou 
hast, having had injury from this rough- 
rider.' 

'* * Gramercy, and thank thee kindiv,' 
said Oliver, much embarrassed by his 
friend's unexpected deference ; * thou art 
the good friend I have always thought 
thee. But I have as much friendshn) for 
Henry Smith, as he for Oliver Proud fute. 
I swear by St. John, I will not fight in 
this quarrel to thy prejudice. So, having 
said so, I am beyond the reach of tempta- 
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tion, since thou wouldst not have me man- 
sworn^ though it were to fight twenty 
duels.' 

" ' Hark thee/ said the Smith, * ac- 
knowledge thou art afraid Oliver, tell the 
honest truth at once^ otherwise I leave 
thee to make the best of thy quarrel.' 

** * Nay, good gossip,' replied the Bon- 
net-maker, * thou knowest I am never 
afraid. But, in sooth, this is a desperate 
ruffian; and as I have a wife — -^oor 
Maudie, thou knowest — and a small fa- 
mily, and thou— — ^* 

*' ' And I,* interrupted Henry, hastily, 
* have none, and never shall have.' 

** * Why, truly,— such being the case 
—I would rather thou fought'st this com- 
bat than I.' 

** * Now, by our holidame, gossip,' 
answered the Smith, ' thou art easily 
gulled. Know, thou silly fellow, that 
Sir Patrick Charteris, who is ever a merry 
man, hath but jested with thee. Dost 
thou think he would venture the hon- 
our of the city on thy head ? or that I 
would yield thee the precedence in which 
such a matter was to be disputed ? Lack- 
a-day, go home, let Maudie tie a warm 
night-cap on thy head ; get thee a warm 
breakfast, and a cup of distilled waters, 
and thou wilt be in case to-morrow to 
fight with thy wooden dromond, or Soldan 
as thoii call'st him, the only thing thou 
wilt ever lay downright blow upon.' 

" * Ay, say*st thou so, comrade?' 
answered Oliver, much relieved, yet 
deeming it necessary to seem in part of- 
fended. ' * I care not for thv dogged 
humour ; it is well for thee thou canst 
not wake my patience to tlie point of fall- 
ing: fouL Enough— -we are gossips, and 
this house is thine. Why should the two 
best blades in Perth clash with each other ? 
What ! I know thy rugged humour, and 
can forgive it. — But is the feud really 
soldered up V 

** ' A-9 completelv as ever hammer 
fixed rivet/ said the Smith. ' The loWn 
hath given the Johnston a purse of gold, 
for not ridding them of a troublesome 
fellow called Oliver Proudfute, when he 
had him at his mercy ; and this purse of 
gold buvs for the Provost the Sleepless ^ 
Isle, which the King: grants him, for the ' 
King pavs all in the long run. And thus 
Sir Patrick gets the comely Inch, which 
is opposite to his dwelling, and all honour 
is saved on both sides, for what is given 
to the Provost, is given, you understand, 
to the town. Besides Jill this, the Dou- 
tflas has left Perth to march against the 
Southron, whom men say are called into 
the Marches bv the false Earl of March. 
So the fair dity is quit of him and his 
cumber. 



*' ' But, in St. John's name, how came 
all that about T' said Oliver ; * and no one 
spoken to about it V m ^^«^ 

" ' Why, look thee, friend Oliver, 
this I take to have' been the case. The 
fellow whom I cropped of a hand, is now 
said to have been a servant of Sir John 
Ramomy's, who hath fled to his mother- 
land of Fife, to which Sir John hunself 
is also to be banished, with full consent 
of every honest man. Now, anything 
which brings in Sir John Ramomy, 
touches a much greater man — ^I think 
Simon Glover told as much to Sir Patrick 
Charterb. If it be as I guess, I have 
reason to thank Heaven, and all the 
saints t stabbed him not upon the ladder 
when I made him prisoner.' 

" ' And f too thank Heaven, and all 
the saints, most devoutly,' said Oliver. 

* I was behind thee, thou knowest, and 

» 

" ' No more of that, if thou be'.< 
wise — There are laws against strikmg 
princes,' said die Smith, ' best not handle 
the horse-shoe till it cools. All is hushed 
up now.' 

'* * If this be so,' said Oliver, partly 
disconcerted, but still more relieved, by 
the mtelligence he received from his bet- 
ter informed friend, * I have reason to 
complain of Sir Patrick Charteris for jest- 
ing with the honour of an honest burgess, 
being as he is. Provost of our town.' 

** ' Do, Oliver ; challenge him to the 
field, and he will bid his yeoman loose 
his dogs on thee. — But come, night wears 
apace, will you be shogging ?* 

*' ' Nay, I had one word more to say 
to thee, good gossip. But first, another 
cup of your cold ale.' 

" ' Pest on the, for a fool ! Thou 
makest me wish thee where cold liquors are 
a scarce comodity. — There, swill thebar- 
relful an thou wilt.' 

*' Oliver took the second flagon, but 
drank, or ratlier seemed to drink, very 
slowly in order to gain time for considering 
how he should introduce his second subject 
of conversation, which seemed rather deli- 
cate for the SmiUi's present state of irritabi- 
lity. At length, nothing better occurred 
to him Aan to plunge into the subject at 
once, with, ' I have seen Simon Glover 
to-day, gossip.' 

" Well,' said the Smith, in a low, 
deep, and stem tone, of voice, ' and if 
thou hast, what is that to me ?' 

*^ * Nothing — nothing,' answered the 
appalled Bonnet-maker. ' Only I thought 
you might like to know that he questioned ' 
me close, if I had seen the on St. Valen- 
tine's day, after the uproar at the Domi- 
nicans', and in what company thou 
wert.' 
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** * And I warrant thou told'st him that 
thou met'st me with a glee-womao^ in the 
mirk loauing yonder ?' 

•* * Thou know'flt^ Henry, I have no 
gift at lyings but I made u all up with 
Cim.' 

*' ' As how, I pray you?* said the 
Smith. 

" * Marry, thus, — ^Father Simon, said 
I, you are an old man, and know not the 
quality of us, in whose veins, youth is 
uke quickfllver. You think now, he 
cares about this girl, said I^ and, perhaps, 
that he has her somewhere here in Perth, 
in a comer 7 No such matter ; I know, 
said I, and I will make oath to it^ that she 
left his house early next morning for 
Dundee. Hat have I helped thee at 
need?' 

« ' Truly, I think thou hast, and if 
anything could acU to my grief and vexa-, 
tiou at this moment, it is, Uiat when I am 
so deep in the mire, an ass like thee should 
place his clumsy hoof on my head, to 
sink me entirely. Come, away with thee 
and mayst thou have such merit as 
thy meddhng humour deserves, aud 
then, I think, thou wUt be found with a 
broken neck in the next gutter — Come, 
get you out, or I will put you to the door 
with head and shoulders forward.' 

** * Ha, ha V exclaimed Oliver, laugh- 
iug with some constraint ; ' thou art such 
a eroom \ But in sadness, |^ossip Henry, 
WUt thou not take a turn with me to my 
own house, in the Meal Vennal 7' 

*' ' Curse thee, no,' answered the 
Smith. 

*' ' I will bestow the wine on thee, if 
thou wilt go,' said Oliver. 

" ' I will bestow Uie cudgel on thee, if 
thou stay'st,' said Henry. 

" * Nay, then, I will don thy buff-coat 
and cap of steel, and walk with thy 
swashing step, and whistling thy pibroch 
of, ' Broken Bones at Loncarty ;^ and if 
they take me for thee, there dare not four 
of them come near me.' 

' ' Take all, or any thing thou wilt, in 
the fiend's name ! only be gone. ' 

"'Well, well, Hal, we shaU meet 
when thou art in better humour,' said 
Oliver, who had put on the dress. 

*' * Go — and mav I never see thy cox- 
combly face again. 

'' Oliver at last relieved his host by 
swaggering off, imitating, as well as he 
could, the sturdy step and outward ves- 
ture of his redoubted companion, and 
whistling a pibroch, composed on the rout 
of the Danes at Loncarty, which he had 
picked up from its being a favourite of 
the Smith's, whom he made a point of 
imitating as far as he could. But as :he 
innocent, though conceited fellow, step. 



ped out from the entrance of the wynd, « 
where it communicated with the High 
Street, he received a blow from behind, 
again&t wliich his head-piece was no de- 
fence, and he fell dead upon the spot ; an 
attempt to utter the name of Henry, to 
whom he alwavs looked for protection, 
quivering upon his dying tongue." 

The accoutrements of war in which his 
body is found, give rise to a rumour 
throughout Perth, that it is Henrv Smith 
who nas come bv "the death. Our 
readers are already acqusnnted with the 
incidents which follow upon this rumour.* 
At a Convocation of the citizens, the 
death of Oliver isdiscassed, and the hon- 
our of the city is to be mamtained against 
the villain who dealt the deadly blow, a 
ruffian named Bomhron, in the service of 
Ramomy. The widow of the bonnet- 
maker enters among the assembly, and 
after some points of ceremony are gone 
through, she is commanded to name her 
champion. 

" AH eyes were turned to Henry Smith 
whom the general voice had already 
pointed out as in every respect the fittest 
to act as champion on the occasion. But 
the widow waited not for the general 
prompting of their looks. As soon as 
Sir Patrick had spoken, she crossed the 
floor to the place where, near tlie bottom 
of the table, the armourer stood amoii^ 
the men of his degree, and took him by 
the hand : — 

" ' Henry Gow, or Smith,' she said, 

* good burgher and craftsman, my * 

my — • 

*' Husband, she would have said, but 
the word would not come forth ; she 
was obliged to change the expression. 

'^ * He who is gone, loved and prized 
you over all men; therefore meet it is 
that thou shouldst follow out the quarrel 
of his widow and orphans.' 

'' If there had been a possibility, which 
in that age there was not, of Henry's re- 
jecting or escaping from a trust for which 
all men seemed to destine him, every wish 
and idea of retreat was cut off, when the 
widow began to address him ; and a com- 
mand from Heaven could hardly have 
made a stronger impression than did the 
appeal of the unfortunate Magdalen. Her 
allusion to his intimacv with the deceased 
moved him to the soul. During Oliver's 
life, doubtless, there had been a strain of 
absurdity in his excessive predilection for 
Henry, which, considering how very dif- 
ferent they were in character, had in it 
something ludicrous. But all this w»s 
now forgotten, and Henry, giving way 



* Stt th« iUttstrated article in our Uit. 
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to his natural ardour^ only remembered 
that Oliver had been his friend and inti- 
mate ; a man who had loved and honour- 
ed him as much as he was capable of en- 
tertaining such sentiments for any one ; 
and above all^ that diere was much rea- 
son to suspect that the deceased had 
fallen victim to a blow meant for Henry 
himself. 

'* It was, therefore^ with an alacrity 
which, the minate before, he could scarce 
have commanded, and which seemed to 
express a stem pleasure, that, having 
pressed his lips to the cold brow of the 
unhappy Magdalen, tlie armourer re- 
plied, — 

" * I, Henry tke Smith, dwelling in 
the Wynd of Perth, good man and true, 
and freely bom, accept the office of 
champion to this widow Magdalen, and 
tliese orphans, and will do battle in their 
quarrel to the death, with any man whom* 
soever of my own decree, and that so 
long as I shall draw breath. So help 
me at my need God and good St. John!' 

'^ There arose from the audience a half 
suppressed cry, expressing the interest 
which the persons present took in the pro- 
secution of the quarrel, and their confi- 
dence in the issue. 

The body of the murdered man is then 
taken to th'e church of St. John, where 
^ the ordeal of touching it is gone through 
by^ the persons . suspected. . Evict, Sir 
HaiBoraey's page, first goes through the 
ordeal. 

'' He paused before the bier,, and his 
voice faltered, as. he swore by all that 
was created in seven days and seven 
nights, by heaven, by hell, by his part of 
paradise, and by the God and author of 
all, that he was free and sackless of the, 
bloody deed done upon the corpse before 
which he stood, and on whose breast he 
made the sign of the cross, in evidence of 
#ie appeal. No ccmsequences ensued. 
The body remained stifi" as before; the 
curdled wounds gave no sign of blood. 

** The citizens looked on each other 
with faces of blank disappointment. They 
had persuaded themselves of Eviot's guilt ; 
and their suspicions had been confirmed 
by his irresolute manner. Their surprise 
at his escape was therefore extreme. The 
other followers of Ramoray took heart, 
and advanced to take the oath, with a 
boldness which increased, as one by one 
they performed the ordead, and were de- 
clared, by the voice of tiie judges, free 
and innocent of every suspicion attaching 
to them on account of the death of Oliver 
Proudfute. 

** But there was one individual^ who 
did not partake that increasing confidence 
The name of 'Bonthron Bonthron V 



sounded three times through the aisles of 
/he church ; but he who owned it ac- 
knowledged the call no otherwise than by 
a sort of shuffling motion with his feet, 
as if he had been suddenly affected with 
a fit of the palsy. 

'' ' Speak dog,' whispered Eviot, ' or 
prepare for a dog's death -l' 

" But the murderer's brain was so much 
disturbed by the sight before him, that 
the judges, behokling his deportment, 
doubted whether to ordain him to be 
dragged before the bier, or to pronounce 
ju(%ment in default ;- and it was not until 
he was asked for the last time, whether 
he would submit to the- ordeal, that he 
answered; with his usual brevity,- — 

•' * I ^dll not ,--what do I know what 
juggling tri<;k8 may be practised to take a 
poor man's life ? — ^1 ofifer the combat to any 
man who says I harmed that dead body.' 

" And, according to usual form, he 
threw his glove upon the floor of the 
church. 

" Henry Smitb stepped forward, amidst 
the murmured applauses of his fellow 
citizens, which even the august presence 
could not entirely suppress; and lifting 
the ruffian's ^love, which -he platted in 
his bonnet, laid down his own in the usual 
form, as a gage of battie. But Bonthron 
raised it not. 

*' He. is no match for me>' growled the 
savage * nor fit to lift my gloveu I follow 
the Prince of Scotland, in attcindmg on 
his Master of Horse. This fellow is a 
wretched mechanic' 

*' Here the Prince interrupted him. 
' Thou follow me, caitifi"! I discharge 
thee from my servicie on the soot, — ^Take 
him in hand. Smith, and beat him as thou 
didst never diump anvil ! — The viUaia is 
both guilty and recreant. It' sickens me 
even to look at him ; and if my royal 
father will be ruled by me, he will give 
the parties two handsome Scottish axes, 
and we will see which of them turns out 
the best fellow before the day is half an 
hour older.' 

*' This was readily assented to by the 
Earl of Crawford and Sir Patrick Qiateris, 
the godfathers of the parties, who, as the 
combatants were men of inferior rank, 
agreed that they should fight in steel caps, 
buff jackets, and with axes ; and that as 
soon as they could be prepared for tiie 
combat. 

" The lists were appointed in the Skin- 
ner's Yards, a neighbouring space of 
ground, occupied by the corporation from 
which it had the name, and who quickly 
cleared a space of about thirty feet by 
twenty-five, for the combatants, and thi- 
ther thronged the nobles, priests, and 
commons. 
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*' When the combatants iqspeared in the 
lists, nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast betwixt the manly, cheerful 
countenance of tiie Smith, whose spark- 
Hng bright e^ seemed already beaming 
wim the victory he hoped for, and the 
sidlen^ downcast aspect of the brutal 
Bonthron, who looked as if he were some 
obscene bird, driven into sunshine out of 
the shelter of its darksome haunts. They 
made .oath severally, each to the truth of 
his quarrel ; a ceremony which Henry 
Gow . performed with sereue and manly 
confidence-r-Bonthron with a do^ed re^' 
solution, which induced the &Kike of 
Rothsay to say to the High Constable, 

* Didst thou ever, my dear Enrol, behold 
such a mixture of malignitv, cruelty, 
and I think /ear, as in that fellow's coun« 
tenance V 

" ' He is not comely,* said the £arl, 
' but a powerful knave as I have seen.' 

'^ * ril gage, a hogshead of wine with 
you, my good lord, m^ he loses the day. 
Henry the armourer is as strong as he, 
and much more^ active. And then look 
at his bold bearing ! There is something 
in that other fellow that is loathsome to 
look upon; Let them yoke presently, 
my dear Constable, for I am sick of be- 
holding him.' k 

'* The high Constable then addressed 
the widow, who, in her deep weeds, and 
having her children still beside her, occu- 
)»ed a chair within the list : — * Woman, 
do you willingly accept of this man, 
Henry the Smith, to do battle as your 
champion in this causie V 

** ' I do— I do, most willingly,' ans- 
wered Magdalen Proudfute ; ' and may 
the blessmg of Grod and St. John give him 
strength ai^ fortune, since he strikes for 
the orphan and fatherless 1* 

*' ' Then I pronounce this a fenced 
field of battle,* said the Constable aloud. 

* Let no one dare, upon peril of his life, 
to interrupt this combat by word, speech, 
or look. — Sound trumpets, and light," 
combatants !' 

" The trumpets flourished, and the 
combatants, advancing from the opposite 
end of the lists, with a steady and even 
pace, looked at each other attentively, 
well skilled in juclging from the motion 
of the eye, the direction in which a blow 
was meditated. They halted opposite to, 
and within reach of each other, and in 
turn made more than one feint to strike, 
in order to ascertain the activity and vigi- 
lance of the opponent. At length, whe- 
ther weary of the manoeuvres, or fearing 
lest in a contest so conducted, his un- 
wieldy strength would be foiled by the 
activity of me Smith, Bonthron heaved 
up his axe for a dowpright blow, adding 



the whole strength of his sturdy arms to 
the weight of the weapon in its descent. 
The Smith, however, avoided the stroke 
bv stepping aside ; for it was too forci^ 
ble to be controlled by any guard which 
he could have interposed. Ere Bron- 
thron recovered guaro, Henry ^ruck him 
a sidelong blow on the steel head piece ; 
which prostrated him on the ground. 

'*' Confess, or die,' said the victor, 
placing his foot on the body of the van- 
quished ; and holding to his throat the 
point of the axe, which terminated in a 
spike or poniard. 

"'I will confess,' said the villain, 
glaring wildly upward on the sky. < Let 
me arise.' 

** * Not till you have yielded,' said 
Harry Smith. 

" ' I do yield,' again murmured. Bon- 
diron, and Henry proclaimed aloud tbat 
his antagonist was defeated. 

" The Dukes of Rothsay and Albany, 
the High Constable, and the Dominican 
Prior, now entered the lists, and address- 
ing Bonthron, demanded if he acknow- 
ledged himself vanquished. 

" * I do,' answered the miscreant. 

" * And guilty of the murder of Oliver 
Proudfute ?' 

'^ 'I am->-but I mistook him for ano- 
ther.' 

" ' And whom didst thou intend to 
slay ?" said the Prior. * Confess, my 
son, and merit thy pardon in another 
world, for with this* thou hast little more 
to do.' 

'"1 took the slain man,' answered. the 
discomfited combatant, ' for him whose 
hand has struck me down, whose foot 
now presses me.* 

" • Blessed be the ssunts l' said the 
Prior ; ^ now all those who doubt the 
virtue of the holy ordeal, may have their 
eyes opened to their error. Lo, he is 
trappea in the snare which he laid for 
the guiltless.' 

The wretch Bonthron is then taken 
forth and hanged , whilst Harry Smith 
is feasted and flattered for his valour, by 
the magistrates and good citizens of Perth. 

(To be Concluded in owr next,) 



THE EXECUTION. 

The death-bell tolled more dismal than its 

wont ; 
And chilling horror left her gloomy bed. 
And shook her hideous wings I— within a cell. 
That sombre thoughts made dreary ; pale and 

thin. 
Sate, calmed by dread despondency, a youth : 
No ruflSan sneer was curling of hislipt 
No frown of malice wrinkled on his brow j 
But all his features like some marble work. 
Had one plain fiz*d impression— hopeless woe! 
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with what traeqiua throbs hi* bo6om heaved ; 
An though mad (houghte were wresUkig within* 
And tnunpllng down hie loul I what hearU 

bern nroane 
Cave on hie harried breath i^bnt, what he 

fielt,-^ 
Oh ! that we scarce can think and cannot tell 1 
He sate, the wretched erring mortal. Who 
Wae now to pajr to men hie forfeit life 1 

Now the etem Jailors urge him through the 

drear. 
Dark paesagee the pvlsen^waUe endoee f 
And guide nim thro' the door that leade to 

liberty. 
To him the Hberty of death !^ a nnxrmur'd 

bun 
Comes from the crowd beneath, and wakes 

him strait 

Firom the half-eleep of feyered agony 1 

Could justice now out look upon his face. 
The picture of his eoul, that seems to writhe 
Upon a mental rack, as the cool breese 
Comee new upon his lungs,, she would relent. 
And stay the horrid doom I The morning 

SUB 

Makes Nature smile, aa tho* to make life seem 
Sweeter than ever to his last sad look i 



And are they men who hasten him to death,^ 

And have they hearts to feel— «nd have they 
sinned, — 

And have they children, who like he may- 
err,— 

And yet look ruthless on I 

But one, of serious cast and sombre dress. 
Seems tending bim with pity I— Hark I his 

voice 
Tells themes of Heav'n, and of Heav'ns great 

love. 
That has a mercy for the worst in store } 
And bids him look above for that» which men. 
Have stern denied to him 1 — Alas I that all 
Should laud the mercy of tbeir God above i 
And yet not strive to imitate it here \ 

A moment's pause, 
^ Of dire import, hushes the half-heard din ( 
And, lo I ne'e etruggling with the dying pang I 
The dreadful spectacle! — Tie God's ovn 

image 
That men have dared to marr I forgetful still. 
That their own lives by msny a sin are staln'd ! 

But hark I— a dying shriek 
Startles the quiet air l^Oh ! 'twee from one. 
Who could not fly, yet could not bear the 

scene 1 — 
That maiden, she had built her hopes of life 
On him— the wretched victim of stem laws ! 
And to him still her heart had fondly clung. 
And thought him still the purest of them ail t 
Far happier hours they once had known, nor 

thought 
Of that as possible, which now— has been ! 
The pleasing thraldom of a first affection 
Had bound their hearts In one } ere guilt had 

made 
Havoc of his fresh fame, and marr'd their 

bUss.— 
Poor hapless one 1 my fears shall dew thy fate > 
Tho* thou art pa»t the suff'rings of this world I 
A God, who is not pitiless as Man, 
Will reciunpense wee for the puigs thou'st 

felt} 
And, in a land of joy, thou'lt meet thy love. 
Hade pure, immortal ! 

B. JABMAN. 



REMARKS ON THE SATIRE OF 
EMINENT ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

What a noble Poem would that b« 
which did justice to its name of ** Londoa 
a Satire I" The highest kind of satiie 
belongs to the hig&st kind of poetry. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah were satirists— and u 
London not another Babylon t But those 
bards were prophets — the generations now 
are the uninspired sons of litUe men. Yet 
let no poet but of the highest order stir up 
with a long pole the wud beasts in that 
den of many cages^ whether he desires to 
show up and on lions, bears, tigers, pan- 
thers, ounces, jagitars, hyenas, woives> 
asleep or feeding— or desires, by some 
gentler touch, to exhibit in their natural 
attitudes and postures zebras, quagas, 
nylghaus, antelopes, kangaroos, opos- 
sums, apes, and moidce^s— standing 
boldly or gracefully as if in their own 
African or Asiatic deserts, or sitting ano- 
mously on their ^hurdles, as if in New 
Holland or Van Dieraen's Land, or 
swinging all a-grin and a-ehaMerover baF 
and to wire, as if gathering a '* pret^ 
considerable snatch of nuts,. I guess," in 
the woods of the New World, " and then 
right slick away/' in terror of Jonathan's 
rifle, paid for at five dollars a-day by a 
natiu^ist in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Johnson's *' London, a Satire," is 
a noble poem. But his great moral genius 
was constrained in composition l^ the 
perpetual parody on liis powerful proto- 
type Juvenal. To have shewn so much 
genius and so much ingenuity at one and 
the same time, to have been so original 
even in imitation, places him in the mgh- 
est order of minds. But his range was 
here circumscribed ; for he had to move 
parallel with the Roman, — finding out ia 
every passage corresponoing and kindred 
sins, — and in order to preserve — ^which he 
did wondrously — the similitude — 

*' To bridle in hie etmggUng mnee with paln^ 
Which long'd to launcn into a nobler strain.** 

He had noble faculties and noble feelings 
—a hate hiffh as heaven of wickedness, a 
scorn as hi^ of all that was base or mean 
— wide knowledge of the World, of Lon- 
don, of Life — severe judgment — ^imagina- 
tion not very various, perhaps, but very 
vivid, and, when conjoined with such an 
intellect, 6ven wonder-working in realms 
that seemed scarcely of right to belong to 
the solemn sage — witness me Happy Val- 
ley of Rasselos, and indeed all that as yet 
unsurpassed Story, where, on the wings 
of fancy and feeling, you are wafted 
along over the earth, ^et never lose sight 
of its flesh -and-blood inhabitants working 
and weeping, yet not unhappy still in 
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tketr toik and their tears^ and dying but 
to liv« again in no cold^ glittering, poetic 
heaven, but in the abodes of buss, seen 
by the eyes of nature through the light of 
religion, bnilded in the skies. 

Dry den was a fine^ bold, stout, strong, 
and sweeping satirist ; but, vacillating m 
his own principles and practice, in many 
of the highest affairs which a man has to 
discuss and settle with his own sold, 
*' Glorious John," with the native strength 
of a giant, sometimes felt his own knees 
smiting against one another, his legs tot- 
tering, his footing unsure ; and therefore 
he not unfrequently failed to pour out the 
whole force of his fury, often most wordy 
when weakest far — for surelv, had it been 
otherwise, be needed not to have fearecU- 
or at least not to have fancied — such a 
sumph as Shadwell. Dr^den seems to 
have been a man of wavering; principles, 
but warm and generous feehnes ; so he 
had one of the best, and one of the worst 
qualities, which a satirist can possesSi 
out then, what an ear for music t 

** The long rMonnding march, the eneiigy 
divine r 

What clearness too of diction, through all 
his easy-flowing versi^cation of various 
murmur ! So that you are never wearied 
with the delight of listening to the voice 
of the stream on which you float down 
between majestic banks. Even when the 
satire languishes, the poetry is magnifi- 
cent ; and you are brought back, with a 
refreshed appetite, to devour the castiga- 
tion of the knave or fool whom you and 
the poet had for a while forgotten. But 
we shall have an article ere long on Dr}'- 
den, possibly, nay probably, not much 
inferior in talent, and most certainly 
greatly superior in truth, to that able and 
eloquent one in the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Review by Commissioner 
Macau lay. 

Pope was an exquisite satirist — ^but it is 
not an exquisite satirist that is to show up 
such a City as London to scorn. His 
pmmy and puny body did somewhat 
aiect the character of his mind. We 
fear that poor Pope was often ailing — that 
perhaps he never in all his life enjoyed 
one day of perfect health. This gave 
something, at times, touching to his cha- 
racter — and to his situation much that was 
even pathetic. In his serious poetry, 
sorrow is seen, we think, through many 
passages; and his mirth, which is rare, 
is seldom without a tinge — a dash of me- 
lancholy. It was only when he gave 
vent to love or indignation that he was a 
great writer. Witness his Eloisa to Abe- 
lard — and his Elegy to the Memory of an 



Unfortunate Lady-*-and the glorious Dun- 
ciad. In the first of these poems, the 
Eloisa, Pope treated the bitterness of the 
passion of love, under circumstances so 
peculiar and strange, that none but such 
a man could ever have dreaiQt of med* 
dling with them ; — ^poor unfortunate little 
fellow ! And in the Dunciad, when his 
ire was kindled, on a subject where he 
felt himself strong as on the other he was 
wea k - h is literary, not his amatory 
powers— how in mud he drowned the 
dunces!— His love for •' the Blount" 
was tender^ passionate, undeserved, and 
ill-requited, by an ordinary woman, who 
could never help despising the very being 
of whom she was nevertheless proud — for 
the contempt was the more natural emo- 
tion of the two to such a creature — the 
pride was secondary and acquired. How 
bitterly he calumniated Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, for reasons plain enough—* 
till her fair face grew as red as her petti- 
coat, and as blue as her stockings. Then 
he became a courtier, in the feebleness of 
his person. He paneevrized such lords 
as Marchmont and Cubham, till they both 
must have blushed black ; — but posterity 
heeds not their blushes, for posteri^ has 
forgotten them both, embalmed though 
they be in Epistles, which whether they 
be indeed poetry or not, you must con- 
sult the late Lord B3nron and the present 
Mr. Bowles, the late Mr. Gilchrist and 
the present Mr. Roscoe^Mr. Campbell, 
whose opinion, even when wrong, is 
worth its weight in gold, and that immea- 
surable, donkey, Mac Dermot on Taste 
and Tragedy, whose ears, '^ casting their 
shadows before," have been known to 
frighten out of their wits children at play 
in the churchyard, where he had chanced 
to be on the look-out for thistles, and 
who were thus saved — ^poor dear inno- 
cents — by insensibility, from the prolong- 
ed horrors of his super-asmine bray. 

Talking of churchyards, old big-wiff- 
ged Dr. Young, author of the Night 
Thouffhts, a Poem which will always be 
read by thoughtful people who have but 
fbw books, are poor, and live in the 
country, was no small shakes in satire. 
He was himself the prey of his own epi- 
grammatic genius, that would never let 
him rest in ordinary speech, but kept 
pointing every line as it came up, often 
at the wrong end, so that the careless 
reader is sometimes unexpectedly stung, 
and loses his temper, like an old woman 
taking up without due caution a needle 
by the sharp nose, instead of the blunt 
eye — or a pin out of her mouth in like 
predicament. Yet the doctor had a clear 
far-seeing eye lo vice and folly. He did 
not, however, *' dioot folly as it flies,** 
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for he was afraid of iiiieUig« but let bang 
at her ia the seat» and it is funny to see 
her, like a hare shot in fon^i^ jumping 
,up some six feet or so, and then down 
again to the ground with a thud, a quad- 
rupedal spraw^ and then over on her 
back or side, stone-dead. The Doctor 
soimetimes makes '* much ado about 
nothing,*' and mouths as if in the pulpit. 
You ;94w?Lys know that you are reading 9, 
^tire writtei^ by a man in black, and 
with, bands. . He sometimes seems to be 
angry with sins solely because they insult 
him in hiS) character of a clergyman^ and 
haye no respect for the cloth. He writes, 
at other times, like a disappointed man 
who ^ad. po I^opes of ever becoming a 
bishop ; apd perhaps . in, lawn sleeves |he 
had been less truculent abo^t trifles, for 
spiritual peers are in general more pomp- 
ous than savage. To cut up poor curates 
and such small deer would be moristrou£( 
in a n^tre. Men of the world used, we 
believe^ to laugh at the doctor's satire, 
|l>ut we suspect on the left side of their 
mouths ; for instead of ticklings he stab- 
bed them in the midriff, and ue Lorenzo 
of his Night Thoughts, who is there 
always a gentleman, was transmo^ified 
in his regiuar satires into a mere vue and 
vulgar sceptic. All his writings, how- 
ever, want keeping^-^are distinguished by 
exaggeration ana disproportion. H!e 
hammers vice well when laid on the anvil, 
but he is not expert at hitting the ri^ht 
nail on the head ; and often, when wield- 
ing his mace against a fly sticking to the 
w^, merely shatters the wainscot. But 
Yoqng was a poet, nevertheless, of a high 
order. He had a fine imagination, and 
deep sensibilities, and has produced single 
lines, and passages, seldom if ever excel- 
led, and in their meaning perhaps more 
Erufound than the poet himself knew, fox 
e was sul^ect to fits of inspiration. 
Chijrchill was a popr, lo^, unprinci- 
pled,^ vicious, coarse creature^ with smart- 
ness that sometimes was almost stiei^gth ; 
and what to us must in, such a person 
always be a mystery, he had a command, 
over the Engli^ language, as far as his 
mind enabled him to go in it, which made 
every thing he said tell, far beyond its 
native woitii or power, and has secured 
him no contemptible place among English 
satirists. His style certainly is pure and 
idiomatic. He was the terror of pimps 
and players, — and his ghost probably 
haunted Garrick, although it was hardly 
worth its while to come up for such a 
purpose. Let a thing be but well execu- 
ted, — poor, paltry, and pitiful, as in its 
own nature it may be,— and it lasts. It 
is so with the Rosciad. The splendour of 
that farthing candle burned bright during 



6arrick*8 life,— not only illuminatii^ the- 
green-room, bm all liondon, all Eng- 
land ; long after his decefise^ it continued 
to glimmer, away very respectably, and 
we have heard elderly gentlemen witMa 
these twenty vjejars, (one of them lived in 
Ludlow,]) oeipnging to the school whose 
day was just wearing out, quote the Ros- 
piad by screeds ; lines in it are still re- 
cognised when they meet the ear or the 
eye ; and possibly the entire affair may 
never be, from banning to end, utterly 
forgotten as long as there are theatres. 

'* That Davies hu a very pretty wife.** 

was reckoned one of the severest and hap- 

Siest lines ever written, and *' ex uno 
isce omnes." Oh dear ! but a little wit 
goes a long way in this stupid world. 
Then Churchill had much rancour, and 
a large spleen^ which is always in an in- 
verse ratio to the size of the heart. This 
gave him spirit for a spurt. But he had 
fio bottom. He was also a coward ; and 
like a coward, liked to frighten the feeble 
into fits of fear. Had l£)garth, instead 
of caricaturing him badly, Moored him by 
a right-handed facer, or lunge in the kid- 
neys, — John Bee is our authoritv for 
saying that Hogarth could spar a bit,— 
Churchill had oeen cowed, and bit his 
nail and pen in insolent malice. Why, 
Dr. Johnson, whom he libellol as Pom- 
poso, did not break his bones, we cannot 
conjecture; perhaps because the scamp 
was a parson y and Samuel had such a 
respect for the Church, that he would not 
even inflict personal chastisement on a 
blackguard wno had once preached from 
an Episcopalian pulpit. Yet we believe 
he once tnreatened to drub Churchill ;. 
and probably forbore carrying the threat 
into execution, because he had attacked 
Scotland.. Some of the lines in his pro- 
phecy of famine, about the poverty of 
Scotland, ai-e well turned j but the satire 
is common-place 5 and after the first 
pleasure of surprise arising from the 
image, images from natural history always 
pie 



" Where half-starved spiders feed on half- 
starred flies,** 

it is felt that such grotesque 'exaggera- 
tions are easy — for once pitch the key, 
and all the rest of the monotonous strain, 
called satire, follows of course. Severe 
as was the state of starvation in which 
Scotland then pined, the poorest cottar 
that dug in ditch was better, because 
more honestly fed, on meal and water, 
with no milk, and little salt, than this 
hunpy knave bilking his bill in taverns, 
to day feasting on ortolans, yesterday 
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tearing tripe, and to morrow eyeing an 
empty trencher; but stftl, on Saturday 
and Sunday alike, no better than a thief. 
Scotland must have been very stupid in 
^ose days, not to have settled the hash 
of such a scribbler — ^for, after all, he 
was not much better ; and had he lived 
now, we would have gagged him in a 
"single number, and made mm for life a 
dummy. if any one of his admirers 
scoff at us for thinking and saying so, 
wlty let him play a similar part— put him- 
self into Cnurchiirs shoes — publish a 
satire on Scotland — and await a montli 
or six weeks for the result. We will so 
•tourge his posteriors with the original 
t)f the pretty picture of the Scotch This- 
tle on trie ftover of the Magazine, that he 
ifcall not be able to take his seat among 
the satirists, though with' a seven-fold 
shield of diaculum plaster. Tarring and 
feathering would be a joke (o our pas- 
time-4o have no resting place for the 
sole of your foot must be very wearisome 
indeed ; but oh I worse, many million 
times, to have chairs, and sofas, and 
ottomans, pressed upon you in all par- 
ties, in parlour and dininj room; and 
yet not to dare to sit down for one mo- 
ment, in fear of perishing of prickles \ 
The very corpse of such a culprit would 
need to be laid out on its face. Such, 
as a satirist — and he waa nothing else^ 
was Churchill. 

(To be Continued.J 



Aod Tommy Moore to make more sure, 

Re-Hves him with i^ffront : 
Jfmoleon>riile«in Haslitt's hands, 

HM^^h in ^aiydon sliioes. 
Bui la Wreck, in recklesa sands. 

Am cast down folly's mines* 

.3tr Thomas Lawrence makes a face, 

Cruickahank dlstoiftatlie limbs, 
Denman describes a 9er)eai>l*s q^»t 

Hood * Oddities, and Whims :' 
Colman clips anthjors (daya to rags„ 

Brnnel the Tunnel bores. 
And leetoring Abernethy fags 

To^eal his patients sores : 
But I despair, and Spurtzbeim feeling 

My scuU for bumps, declares 
<*.Lockshorn like Samson^s, tis but ceiling 

Of mortar, lime, and hairsi" P« 



A SIMILE. 

The leaf that falls In autumn hour. 
The rose that fades upon the stem. 
Are emblems of the silent hour. 
Of time and change of us find ti&an. 

Tet happier is the roses fate, 
For spria^ wUl other leaves restore ; 
And summer wiil new flowers create. 
As bright as those which bloomed before. 

But when life's morniug dreams depart. 
And grief succeeds to fancied bli^s } 
Oh ! what shall cheer the lonely heart. 
Or soften sorrow's bitterness I 

Tears wilUoUon and time will' bring. 
Its yarious changes but in vain : 
Theire is in life but one short spring. 
And that will ne'er return i^ain. 



YEARNING FOB POPULARITY. 

Could I hi popular arts be skiU'd, 

Should I from care be free ? 
Would occupation, better fill'd. 

Destroy the fiend Ennui ) 
Could I like Lindley, touch the Bass > 
' Like Cramer lead a Band 1 
LMce Ling give HandsTs solo's grace ! 

And grace Sir George Smarfaatand ! 
Oh 1 it were vain, like Harper's shake. 

To trumpet forth my fame. 
So dull'ti my genius, scarce 'twill make 

A printer's dtsvil flame. 

I cannot, like Curioni sing. 

Or Porto's deep notes mutter ; 
Make wines like Wright with apis wing. 

Or Listen's sermons utter : 
I cannot drive my Lady's carriage 

Aad slip In first to Court ; 
Nor make St. Albau's bright with marriage. 

Nor get Old Ewart's Port : 
Money makes wigs,-^M'Alpine cues. 

To warm the brain and pate, 
1 can make nought and want the nous. 

To elevate my state* 

McAdam, Rhodes* ColoMxart&gna, 

Steam Engines sing in Kettles, 
And Bishop sets to notes his brains 

As Pontifex his metals : 
jiqua puriB is Cameron's Cure, 

Lord Byron's scribe, Leigh Hunt ; 



THE GERMAN GIBBET. 
(Continued from page 3^ .J 

The stranger fanmecBately began talking 
most fluently, but continually shifted the 
subject, and at length coming to a full 
stop, he suddenly a^ed me what was my 
opmion of all this ? I, who had been 
dreadfully aflBicted by the cold, so as to 
have been disabled from giving any at- 
tention, felt quite at a loss what to say : — 
at length, as well as 1 was able, (for my 
teeth chattered so much that I oould 
scarcely speak plain), I stammered out, 
^ whether he did not think it was very 
cold V* Immediately his dull eyes lighted 
up, and I shall never forget their fiery 
and unnatural light, as, turning suddenly 
round, he stared me full in the face, say- 
ing, in the most joyous, mild, and melo- 
dious tone of voice, '* Perhaps you will 
accept of my cloak V* and adding, with 
peculiar emphasis, " he was sure I 
should be warm enough then," instantly 
began to unstrap it from behind him. In 
vain I declared I could not think of ac- 
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ceptin^ it, especially as he was more thin- 
ly clad thau myseli : he began to iaform 
me^ with the same peculiar expression, 
'^ that he never felt co/c^,*'— «nd that be 
would be most happy if I would do him 
the honour to put it on. I kept refusing, 
aud he persisting, till at last he became so 
importunate, tluit I rudely pushed it from 
me, saying, '' that I would not accept of 
it" O! If you could have seen the 
change in his maimer and appearance ! — 
instead of the mild, placid look he had 
hitherto worn, his face was contracted by 
the s^ngest feelings of race and disap- 
pointment; his eyes flawed fire from 
under his heavy knit brows ; his mouth 
was curled with a kind of " sardonic " 
grin; and, hastily adjusting the cloak 
about him, he said with the most sinister 
expression, "' Perhaps I would do him the 
honour another time ?*' Then dashing 
the spurs into his beast, he was out of 
sight in a moment. 

i fedt much relieved by his departure : 
he was no sooner gone, man I got by de- 
crees warmer and warmer ; even my 
horse appeared to feel a difference, for he 
pranced and neighed, as if freed from 
some restraint, and ' in a very little time 
was as warm as myself. 

I began to think there was something — 
there was really something — ^horridly un- 
natural about the stranger ;— his m)Ilow 
voice, pale complexion, and heavy eye, 
— above all, tne strange coldness tliat 
came over me ! I felf rejoiced that I was 
thus ri(i of him ; an4 that I had not ac- 
cepted his offer of the cloak (as then, in 
all probability, we should not have part- 
ed so soon) ; and now, so little did I need 
it^ that I was compeUed to unbutton my 
coat, and take my thick lambs' wool com- 
forter from my neck. 

Who could the stranger be ? 

I remembered to have heard, that the 
German who was hung in chams, and 
whose gibbet I had passed, had suffered 
the sentence of the law, for having burnt 
a house, and murdered in the most cruel 
and shocking manner, a person, whom 
he strangled with his cloak. Now, it 
was also currently reported, (but only 
believed by the idle and superstitious,]) 
that this man did not then die : — ^for it 
was said, that the devil, to whom after his 
condemnation, he had sold himself, had, 
while he was suspended, in some way or 
other, supported him ; and had afterwards 
fed him on the gibbet in the form of a 
raven, until the fastenings decayed, so 
that he could release himself, when he 
substituted the body of a person whom he 
murdered for the purpose I 

There were many persons now^ alive 
who had sworn to having seen Uie raven 



there, momingjrnoon, and to have heard 
its croaking even at midnight. Many 
accounted for this, by saying it came here 
to feed on the body ; but one of the vil- 
lagers, who was known to be a 3tout fel- 
low, having occasion to so by the gibbet 
one twilight, declared, that he hes^ the 
man talking with the raven, but in a lan- 
guage he could not understand ; that at 
first he supposed he was deceived by his 
own fancy, or the creaking of the iron 
fastenings, but on approaching nearer, he 
distinctly saw the eyes cf the man looking 
intently at him; and he verily believed 
had he stopped he would have spoken to 
him, but that he was so alarmed he took 
to his heels, and never once looked behind 
or stopped to take breath, until he reach- 
ed the end o^ the plain, a distance of 
above five miles. And it was further 
said, the German, when released from the 
gibbet, was obliged, in fulfilment of his 
vow, to do the devil's will on earth — that 
he was most dreadfully pale, owing to 
the blood never having flowed into his 
face since his strangulation, for the devil, 
it Is said, had only just kept his word ; 
that the German, as he was called, had 
since often been seen riding up and down 
the road, and that he entered very freely 
into conversation, and endeavoured to en- 
trap the unwary to put them into the power 
of his master. 

Gould it be possible that this was the 
German? Tut! an idle thought; and 
yet — ^I remember there was something 
foreign in his accent ; — &en the paleness 
of his fBice,-^the strange circumstances 
that accompanied his presence, — ^-4he 
pressing and extraordinary manner in 
which he offered his doak, which might 
have been some device to set me within 
his power,— the extreme cold with which 
I was afflicted, — the ominous beckoning, 
too, of the figure on the gibbet .;--«ach 
circumstance came forcibly before me; 
and were he the Grerman or not, I more 
than ever rejoiced that I had thus eaaly 
got rid of him. 

I now rode briskly on to a small iim, 
that was situated about half-way between 
the commencement and end of my journey 
and arrived there about half-past eignt 
o'clock. On alighting, the host, a fat 
jally fellow, with a perpetual smile on 
his face, came out and welcomed me. 
'* Shew me into a private room," said I, 
'* and bring me some refreshment ;" the 
landlord replied he was very aorry his 
only room was at present occupied by a 
gentleman who had been there about ten 
minutes, but he was sure he would have 
no objection to my company. He depart- 
ed to obtain his permission, and returned 
witli the gentleman's compliments, and 
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that he would bA most happy iu my com- 
pany : 80 I followed mm^ host to the 
room ; but what was my confusion^ when 
on opening the door, I discovered seated, 
the mysterious stranger, whose presence 
had before caused me such annoyance! 
A sort of chillness instantly came over 
me, and I would have retired, when the 
stranger got up, and bowing politely, 
said, " he was exceedingly happy to ac- 
cede to my request of allowing him to 
occupy the same room," and at the same 
time handed me a chair. It was impossi- 
ble for me now to refuse ; so, thanking 
him for his offer, I seated myself, and, as 
I before said, being rather chilly, asked 
him if he had way objection to a fire f 
I immediately perceived a strong alteration 
iu his features, but it was onl3r momenta- 
ry ; he instantly recovered himself, and 
said, ^' that, for his part, hb cloak, 
pointing to one which hung on the back 
of his chair, was quite enough for him, 
however cold the weather might be," and 
added, " if I would but put it on for one 
moment, he was sure I should be warm 
enough then." 1 had a sort of instinctive 
dreadof this cloak, and I determined not 
to put it on ; so startin? up, I ring the 
bell, and on the landlord's entering, asked 
his permission to have a fire. The stran- 
ger bowed his head, and fixing his ^es 
on the wall, remained quite silent. The 
landlord, I observed, rubbed his hands as 
he went out, saying, this was one of the 
coldestnights he ha^ felt this year. 

While they were about preparing to 
light the fire, the stranger satqmte silent ; 
for my part I got colder and colder ; a 
sort of melancholy chillness seemed to 
pervade the place ; the lar^e clock that 
was in the room had stopped, from some 
cause or other, about ten minutes before I 
arrived ; and on the maid coming in, 
tb-ngh before a merry, cheerful- looking 
da^^, she presently became as melan- 
choly and as grave as either of us, espe- 
cially as, afiter numerous aUempts, she 
was*oblif2ed to confess her inability to 
light the fire. It was now very cold, so 
the landlady came and did her best endea- 
vours to light a fire, but in vain ; after- 
wards the landlord, boots, hostler, and the 
cook, who never having been out of a 
perspiration for the last ten years of her 
life, was nearly killed by the sudden 
effect of cold she experienced on coming 
into the room : last of all I myself tried, 
but unsuccessfuUy. They all looked 
surprised, and the landlord observed it 
was very strange — ^it was not so cold he 
was sure any where else. The stranger 
all this time remained as quiet and immo- 
veable as before. 
•I now desired the landlord to bring in 



tea, hoping by that means to warm my- 
self. When the tea thin^ were brought, 
the stranger drew a chair for himselt to 
the table, and requested I would make 
tea ; I desired the maid to pour some wa- 
ter into the teapot, from a kettle which 
she held in her nand, apparently just from 
the fire: however, on pouring in some, 
water no steam arose; far from it, the 
water appeared to be scarcely warm.^ I 
questioned her what she meant by it, and 
how she expected I could make tea with 
cold water f she declared that it boiled 
when it left the kitchen fire, and she did 
not know how it could get cold since. I 
then told her to take the teapot and fill it 
from the lar^e kettle, which she assured 
me was boibng on the kitchen fire ; she 
returned, and on my tilting it up to pour 
out the tea, it ran gently for a few mo- 
ments, and then congealed into a long 
icicle I The maid looked first at me and 
tlien at the stranger, and then went quickly 
out of the room. 
I remained some time sittmg intently 

§azing on the stranger, who sat with his 
ull heavy eyes still intently fixed on the 
wall. I can scarcelv describe what I f^lt, 
I shook so dreadfully both with fear and 
cold, that I could hardly keep my seat — 
my teeth chattered — my knees shook — in 
short, I began to fear that if I staid any 
longer, I should be frozen to death. At . 
length he noticed my confusion, and 
starting up, he a^ain said, ** perhaps I 
would accept of his cloak." Now I was 
really dying with cold, and the cloak 
looked so warm and so tempting, that I 



lambs' wool, looking infinitely warmer 
as well as softer, and more comfortable 
than anything I had ever seen. He then, 
in the most obliging manner, requested me 
to put it on, adding, in his own expressive 
way, he was sure I should be warm 
enough then, I felt myself wavering ; 
but, summonine^ up my resolution, I de- 
termined I wowd not yield, so, quitting 
him abruptly, I ordered my horse, and 
being resolved, once and for ever, to rid 
myself of this odious stranger, I mounted 
as* quickly as possiUe, and putting spurs 
to his fflde, for I heard the stranger calling 
loudly for his horse, I galloped the whole ; 
of the way home, and I can safely swear 
that nothing whatever passed me on the 
road. 

Now, said I, at anv rate I have dis- 
tanced him : and knocxing at the door, it 
was quickly opened by my wife, who 
had been anxiously expectino^ me. After 
our usual salutation, she mformed me 
I should meet an old friend up stairs who 
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had been waiting my arrival. *' With 
an old friend, ^ good bottle of win6, and 
a warm Are,** s^id I, ** 1 can forget every 
thing ;** and hastening up stairs — ^it ;would 
be impossible to d^ruje my qotifusion"^ 
before me was seated the identical stran- 
ger, with the myst^ribus cloak hanging 
over the arm of the chait on , which he 
sat ! — ^He rose as! enured— ^rage prevent- 
ed me from uttering a word. He bowed 
politely^ saying;^ " that he hoped he was 
not an ihtriider; but, after our having 
passed ;5ome hours together on our'jour- 



was so thuAdersttuck that I could not say 
a word in , answer. My wife now en- 
tered the room, and complained of the 
cold. She said the fir^ had gone out 
soon after my friend arrived, '* and, ^hat 
is very Strang^,** added she, '' we w6re 
unable to light it again. I have been to 
order a bed to be made for your friend^- 
and I iiaVe ordered the sheets to be aired, 
as the nigiit is rather cold." •• Oh V* 
said tl^e stranger, '* you need not mind 
that—/ always sleep warm .enough .'" 
and {>ointing to his cloak, he gave a most 
expressive but sarcastic smile. This was 
almost too much ; yet what could I do ? 
I had no excuse to turn him out. Sup- 
pose it should be the German ?r-iush I 
nonsense! — but howfever I tried to rid 
myself of tlus thought, I never couW en- 
tirely banish it ; such strong hold has 
the idea of supernatural interference on a 
superstitious mind. I resolved^ however, 
in mere contradiction to m^ opinion, to 
pnt up with his company tms oiice ; — and 
endeavouring to appear as unconcerned 
as possible, I made suitable acknowledg- 
ments in the best way I could. 

After a painful silence, which was only 
disturbed by the chattering of our. teeth, 
supper was announced, and hastily dis- 

{)atched, for eveiy thing was" cold. Si- 
ehce again ensued ; till at length I caught 
up a candle, for I could bear it no longer 
and asked the stranger if I should show 
him his room ; he consented, and bowing 
to my wife^ took his cloak, and followed 
me. 

When we came to his room, I observed 
the water was frozen in the ewer; *' I 
will order the servant," said I, " to bring 
ydu some warm water in the morning to 
shave with." He replied, " that he had 
rather , I would not give myself so much 
trouble, on his account, for that he could 
lather his face with snow !** He then 
asked me if I slept warm? ** I am 
afraid," said I, '^ I shall not do so to- 
night.** He placed his cloak in my hand, 
saying, with a chuckle, *' I had only to 



throw it over me and my wife, and he 
was sure we should be warm enough 
then!** — ^I threw down the cloak, and 
rushed out of the room. 

I joined my wife down stairs, who, on 
my upbraiding her with the folly of invit- 
ing a perfeot stranger to sleep in the 
house, told me, that he had introduced 
h&nself as an old friend of mine,, who 
wished to see me on particular business. 
I tlien hinted my suspicions concerning 
him, and that I thought it was through 
him we were thus grievously tormented 
by the cold. 

I went to bed, — ^but not to aieen, — not 
aQ the blankets in the world could ever 
have made me warm. I hedtated whe- 
ther I should not go and turn the stranger 
ot|t, thus late as it was ; — ^but I might be 
mistaJcen, after all ; — he was very gentle- 
manly, and behaved throughout with the 
greatest propriety, so that I could have no 
excuse for so domg. And though there 
were many strange circumstances attend- 
ing his presence, still they might be acci- 
dental. I resblved, at least, to wait pa- 
tiently for the morning, though I felt as if 
I was exposed to the air on a cold winters 
night ; but I was doomed again to be dis- 
turbed. I had locked my room door (mj 
constant custom upon going to bed), wnen 
about one o'clock, as I was lying, wide 
awake,— the Straneer, — ^the German,— 
the fiend !— for I bdieve he was all three, 
— entered my room ',-^how, I know not, 
— ^l heard no noise. A horrid trembling 
immediately came over me, — my knees 
knocked together, — ^my teeth chattered, — 
my hair stood on end, — I could scarcely 
draw my breath. What could be his pur- 
pose T to murder me ?— no — no, I see it 
all,T-the cloak, — the mysterious cloak, 
thie source of all my fears and apprehen- 
sions ;--be thinks by that to gain his puj^ 
pose, and fancying I am asleep, he coimS*' 
no doubt, to cast that upon me, and thus 
give the fiend, his master, in some way 
or other, a power over me ! He ap- 

Sroached the bed ; — my ton^e clave to 
le roof of my parched mouth, and fear, 
an all absorbing fear, had nearly choaked 
me. He opened the cloak — another mo- 
ment — and tliep but rage, fear, and 

despair, gave me strength ; — I started up ; 
— '* Villain 1" said I, *' I will not tamely 
bear it :** and grappling with him, I 
threw the cloak from me. I now cared 
not what I did or said. '* Hence," roar- 
ed, I, and seek the fiend you serve '.'* and 
ac'cidentally in the scuffle I caught hold of 
his long pointed nose ;— he shrieked aloud 
with rage and pain. ** My G— d, Mr. 

T ** said my wife, " what are you 

about ?* ■ I received a heavy fall : — im- 
mediately the whole was gone. I assist- 
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ed my wife into bed » for it seewa tiiat I 
had lain half the night with the clothes 
completely off me ; which, as often as sbe 
had endeavouje4 to replace, I had resisted 
and on her persisting, I had eventually 
seized her by the nose, and we both 
tumbled^ out of bed together.— Iron. 

TO MABUNNE. 

When fi»it wemtt, tinged wtitiiy cheek, 
Thy heartbeat high tween 4ot and aadiiew j 
We gwea »ttd igiM-we djd not epeak. 
Ah me, how ihrdbb'd my heart with gladnets. 

At lengA Trheti tore an «tttrance gave, 
And thov didst plight thy trdth to in^. 
That thon wouldst loye me on the Wave, 
Af true as woman's lore conld be. 

Iprea»cdthee-aye,andlbe«ey«d, . 
Thy heart did traly beat with mine i 
But ah !— 'twas mliaeto be deceived, 
A woman's k)ve-in4eed ww thine. 

And Maxianoe^ art thoa hpRpter pow » 
la he who holds thee more sincere 
Than I ? ah no, that furrow'd brow 
Betrays a mind of doubt and fear. 

Yet thiah not I AaU e'er forget ' 
That spot where first thy glances darted; 
Thatlui^py spot where ft^t we met t 
Where last with thee In grief I ?«*•*•„ 

E* B. Colhm* 



A WELCOME VISITBE88. 

She is come from the chambers of beauty and 
Love, ' -x*. 

She is come with her hair on the ray of the 
wind} 
Her lips are as pur^ as the crystal above. 
And her words iw the May drpps, are genue 
andkind C' * ^ 

Her eye Is as true as the sunbeam of day 
That elicitsthe orgies of sorrovir away. 

Not the hymn of the lark can t»e sweeter to 
hear, . . , » 

Nor the sylph of the fountain more lovely 
to see; 
For the wretched her spirit will circle a tear. 
And her plaint at the shrine for their solace 
wifibe: ^ ^ ^ 

She is young and is new as the bud of the rose 
That relleh on the sUmen and blushes repose. 



§gfMi^t» of (©ratotU, No. 2. 

GORGIAS. 

GoRGiAS the Sophist was reputed the 
most eloquent man of his time. His ele- 
gant and florid diction, heightened bv 
shining figures which he first employ^, 
charmed the Athenians, who were prodi- 
giously affected With the beauties and 
graces of eloquence. He was therefore 
sent deputy from the LeonUnes to Athens, 
to demand aid against the Syracusans. 



Being a Rhetor of Sicily, he was the dis- 
ciple of Erapedocles, the master of Iso- 
crates and other orators. It is asserted 
that as soon as he came forth into the 
Athenian Porum^ he was want to s^, 
* proponnd to me -What yon please, 'audi 
will illustrate the pfoposifldn in the most 
lucid manner.* His oratory, indeed, was 
so highly esteemed, that the days m 
which he publicly appeared, were called 
days of golden fire. He acquired so 
much wesQA by his talents, that he was 
the first of all other orators who placed a 
statue of beaten gold in the delphic temple 
of Apollo, Hence Plato, meeting hun 
returning from Delphos, said, ** Behold 
the fair and golden Gorgias !*' ^ . The fa- 
jnaous' jTouths Critias and Alcibiades, and 
the aged Thacydifies and Pericles, were so 
animated with the dulcedine attractions of 
Gorgias, tiiat they were linked in his 
society, and valaed him as an Orator and 
Rhetorician of the first class. P. 



THURSDAY FATAL TO MONARCHY. 

It is rather singular, that Thursday has 
been a day fatal to the existence of several 
sovereigns who have held sway and mas- 
terdom over England, and especially to 
King Henry VIU., and all his posterity ; 
for he hhnself died on Thursday, the 28th 
of January ; King Edward the VI., on 
Thursday, the 9th of July ; Queen Mary 
on Thursday, the 17th of November ; and 
Queen Elizabeth on Thursday, the 24th 
of March. 

AN artist's RBVENGE. 

The temper of Zucchero the painter was 
strongly tinctured with resentment as will 
be seen by the following anecdote related 

of him. , V T» 

Zucchero while employed b^ Pope 
Gregory XIH., to paint the Pauline Cha- 
pel in the Vatican, fell out with some of 
his Holiness's officers. To be revenged, 
he painted their portraits with ears of asses, 
and exposed the picture publicly over the 
gate of St. Luke's Church, on the festi- 
val of that Saint, the patron of painters. 
For this gross affront he was compelled to 
fly from Rome, and hide himself in of)SCUr 
rity, far beyond tlie reach of his indig- 
nant enemies. 

DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson being asked his opinion of 
a very small volume with a pompous titie, 
replied, " That it was like placing an 
eight-and-forty pounder at the door of a 
pig-sty." 
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SECOND SBRIVS. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY ; 

OR, 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
(Concluded from Page 359 J 

<< The course of true love never did 
run smooth," writes one who knew the 
human heart as well as Him who made it. 
Our last extracts left Henry Smith enjoy- 
ing the hour and the honours of triumpn ; 
and the Fair Maid, we may imagine, a 
little less disinclined to listen to the 
pleadings of her father in his behalf. 

But sudderiy a cloud lowers over the 
humble house of the Glover. The success 
of the Smith m conquering the butcherly 
Bonthron, and the disclosures made by 
that wretched culprit, have raised up 
powerful enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of father, daughter, and lover. 
The two first are charged with suspicion 
of heresy; and are forewarned by Sir 
Patrick Charteris to fly for their lives. 
Vol. I. 2 B 



The Glover takes refuge in the highhmds 
with young Conachar now received back 
to the bosom of hb clan ; the Fair Maid 
is, with the assistance of Sir Patrick,: sent 
for safety to the Duchess of Rothsay, a 
proud daughter of the Douglas> whose 
character is beautif idly sketched off by the 
inimitable pencil of the author. The 
Glover arrives in the £GgUands just in 
time to hear of the recent death . of the 
Chief to whom he had fled for succour, 
and to witness his funeral honours, and 
to see his apprentice Conachar assume his 
station as the legitimate Chieftain of the 
Clan Quhele, under the Gaelic appella- 
tion of Eachin Maclan. He is hospita- 
bly received by the young prince ; who, 
in an interview following the feasting, 
discloses to tlie Glover his passion for his 
daughter. The father, however, is not 
to be moved from his purpose,— -that of 
making her the wife of Harry Gow. 
The conversation then takes a new turn ; 
and Eachin, after much hesitation, dis- 
oloses to his late master how uneasiivhis 
new honours sit upon him, and confesses 
with the heart-broken humility of self- 
abasement that he is <' a coward !" and 
24— Saturday Junb 21 « 1828 
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-Ifoatds Ike (toriHtsi which is to take jfiwce 
•between hi8owB€Iaii and (he Clan Ohal- 
tan. The eld man listens to this oonfes- 
Mn <rith astonisfaiaent and with pain; 
Andadiriflas .him t6 take better courage, 
and fortify hk mind against the wont ; 
hut (he jcounaeU and .cons^s the young 
'Qhieftam in vain. Petfaape this seene is 
(the «u>9t {laflietic in the work ; exhibitiiig 
the (Bisnte knowledgn the author has 
aofuiwd of tetsttngth and iweaknesB of 
iihe baman heait. 

But we will ileare the fortunes ef the 
ill-fated Conachar, and wlU return to 
4bose of Ifae Fair Catharineu She Jias 
amved atlhe place of her dealinaaion in 
jafety, but mischief is on foot to ^m* 
irap her, when she deems the is most 
«ife 

*^ It was an ihonr hefose noon, when 
Catharine^ escorted by M Hen^w and 
A proom of the Knight of Kinftn^^ «r- 
nm before the <loraIy tower of PauUi- 
land. The broad banner which was dwr 
•played .^rom it bore the aims of Rothsay^ 
<lbB servants who appeared wore tkie -co- 
•hHnsiof the Princess hotwehok], all eon<- 
^fiTHtingtbe geneial: Miefithai the ^^hsm 



still rerided there, Catharine's heart 
throbbed, for she had heard that the 
Duchess had the pride as well as the high 
courage of the house of Douglas, and 
felt uncertain touching the reception she 
was to experience. On entering the 
OEUtle, she observed Hmt the train was 
smaller than she had expected, but as the 
Duchess lived in close retirement, she was 
little surprised at this. In a species of 
anteroom she was met by a little old 
wornap, who aeemed bent double with 
age^ and sqpported bcfselT upon an ebony 
staff. 

'< ' Tiuly thouart weloome^ fair dau^ 
^erysaidshe^ saluting Catharine, 'and. 
-aa I may my^ to an afflicted house; audi 
trust (once more saluting her) thou wQt 
<be a consolation to my preoious and right 
jroyal cUqghter the Duchess. Sit £ee 
-4own« .my child, till I see whether n^ 
My be at leisure to receive thee. A^ 
my chiUo *hou art very lovely indeed, ff 
Our Lady hath given to thee a soul to 
ma^h with so fair a body,' 

'' With that the counterfeit old womaft 
crept into the next apartment, where she 
fyxm I^Qthsa^y in the masqueradiog hablf 
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%e kad pvepaiodlF^ tnd ftaiai[iray» vlio had 
levaded taiupg part in tha pageant^ io his 
ofdinary a^. , «• 

«< f Thou aft a pseoioiu rascal, Sir 
Doctor/ said the Prince ; ' by my honour 
I think thou couldst find in thy heart to 
play out the whole play thyself, lover's 
partandalU' 

'< ' If it were to s&ve your highneaa 
^trouble/ said the leech, ^ith his usual 
nihdued laugh. 

" • No, no,' said Rothsay, * I'll never 
^Qod thy help, man-^and tell we now, 
llQW look I, thus disposed on the couch— 
.languishing and ladyr Uke, ha T 

** * Something too 'fine complejuoned 
^dA wA-featured for the Lady Marjory 
't)f Douglas, if I may presume to say so,' 
"laid the leech, 

" * Away, villain, and marshall m tms 
'lair frost-piece— fear not she wiU com- 
.:|)lain of my effeminacy — and then, Ra- 
WOmy, away also.* 

" As the knight left the apartment by 
one door, the fictitious old woman tisbered 
'in Catharine Glover by another. The 
iroom had been carefully darkeqed to twi- 
%ht, so that Catharine saw the apparently 
female figure stretched on the couch 

asked R(^r 



without the leaat suspicion, 
« Ms that the maiden?* 



1 -^4 J . 



*I 



she i^presaad hot ilispbaltidQ to 
ftsream, and^ as far as she might, strove 
to ct>nceal her fear. 

<< ^ The jest hath been played,' she 
'flaiGJ^ with as much firmness as aie could ^ 
assume ; ' may I entreat that your High^ * 
aess will now unhand me,' for he stiil 
kept hold of her arm. 

" ' Nay, my pretty captive, struggle 
mot— why should you fear !' 

'" I do not struggle, my lord. As you 
are pleased to detain me, 1 will not, by 
striving, provoke you to use me ill, aoa 
give pain Vb yourself^ when you have time 
to think.' 

" * Why, thou traitress, thou hast held 
me captive for months,' said the Prince ; 
' and wilt thou not let me held thee for « 
i9oment V 

*' * This were gallantry, my lord, were 
it in the streets of Perth, where- 1 might 
listen or escape as I listed^t is tyranny 
here.' 

*♦ ' And if I did let Aee go, whither 
would'st thou fly 1' said Rothsay. ' The 
bridges are up— the portcullis down — and 
the men who follow me are straue[ely deadf 
to a peevish maiden's squalls. Be kindj 
therefore, and you shall know what it is 
to oblige a Prince^' 

" * Unloose me, thettj fty lord, and 
hear me appeal from thyself to thyself— 
from Rothsay to the Prince of Scotland. 
^ am tbe daughter of an huqible but 
honest citisen. I am, I may well nigh 
say, the spouse of a brave and hqneH 
man. If I have given your Highness any 
encouragepqent for what vou have done^ 
it has been ifnintentionfu. Thus fore- 
warned, 1 entreat you to forego ypur 
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'* He sat down in 'some emolioii. " 
'« ^ Then keep it,' said Catharine, * for 
those women who desire such an excuse. 
My resistance is that of the most deter- 
mined mind, which love of honour and 
fear of shame ever inspired. ■ Alas ! my 
lord, could you succeed, you would but 
break every bond between me and life—- 
between jrourself and honour. I have 
been trained fraudulently here, by what 
decoys I know not ; but were I to go dis- 
honoured beace, it would be to denounce 
the destroyer of my happiness to every 
quarter of Europe. - 1 would take the pal- 
mer's staff in my hand, and wherever 
chivalry is honoured, or the word Scot- 
land has been heard, I would proclaim the 
heir of a hundred kings, the son of the 
ffodlv Robert Stewart, the Heir of the 
heroic Bruce — a truthless, faithless man, 
unworthy of the crown he expects, and 
of the spurs he wears. Every lady in 
wide Europe would hold your name too 
foul for her lips— every worthy knight 
would hold you a baffled, forsworn caitiff, 
false to the first vow of arms, the protec- 
tion of woman, and the defence of the 
fe3ble.' 

'^ Rothsay resumed his seal, and looked 
at her with a countenance in which re- 
sentment was mingled with admiration. 
' You forget to whom you speak, maiden. 
Know, the distinction I have offered you 
is one for which hundreds, whose trains 
vou are bom to bear, would feel gra- 
titude.' 

*« < Once more, my lord,* resumed Ca- 
tharine, ' keep these favours for those by 
whom they are prized ; or rather reserve 
your time and your health for other and 
nobler pursuits, — ^for the defence of your 
country and the happiness of your sub- 
jects. Alas ! my lord ! how willingly 
would an exulting people receive you for 
their chief ! — ^How gladly would they close 
around you, did you show desire to head 
them against the oppressio'n of the mighty, 
the violence of the lawless, the seduction 
of the vicious, and the tyranny of the 
hypocrite!' 

" The Duke of Rothsay, whose vir-' 
tuous feelings were as easily excite as 
thev were evanescent, was affected by the 
enthusiasm with whicli she spoke. ' For- 
give me, if I have alarmed you, maiden,' 
he said ; * thou art too noble-minded to 
be the toy of passing pleasure, for which 
my mistake destined thee ; and I, even 
. were thy birth' worthy of thy noble spirit 
wd transcendent beauty, have no heart 
to give thee ; for by the homage of the 
heart only should such as thou be wooed.' 

*« * Oh, my lord I ' exclaimed Catha- 
rine, with the enthusiasm which belonged 
to her character-^'.l will call you my 



dear lord,^-*for dear must the • heir of 
Bruce be to every child of Scotland,— let 
me not, I pray, hear you speak thus ! 
Your glorious ancestor endured exile, 
persecution, the night of famine,' and the 
day of unequal combat, to free his coun* 
try,^-do you practice the like self-denial 
to free yourself. Tear yourself from 
those who find' their own way to greatness 
smoothed by feeding your follies. Dis- 
trust yon dark Ramomy ! — ^you loiow it 
not, I am sure — ^you could not know ; 
but the wretch who could urge the daugh- 
ter to courses of shame by threatening 
the life of the aged father, is capable of 
all that is vile— iill that is treacherous ! ' 

^* ' Did Ramomy do this?' said the 
Prince. • 

"'U& did indeed, my lord, and he 
dares not deny it.' 

''' It shall be looked to,' answered the 
Duke of Rothsay. < I have ceased to 
love him ; but he has suffered much for 
my sake, and I must see his services ho- 
nourably requited.' 

She is then entrusted to the Glee-Maiden, 
a character who performs a prominent part 
in the course of the story. While she is 
still held prisoner in the castle of Falk- 
land, the life of the young Pnnce Roth- 
say is attempted; he is thrown into a 
dungeon, and left to perish, but is for 
some time supplied with food by Cathe- 
rine and the Glee-Maiden, but their ef- 
forts to save him are unavailing. The 
murderers are, however, brought to light 
by their assistance ; and the gentle Caue- 
rine is once more safe out of the tcnls of 
her enemies. 

The eventful day now approaches 
which is to decide the courage or coward- 
ice of young Conachar, or Eachm Mac 
Ian. On Palm Sunday, the respective 
Clans gather for the fray ; and having 
performed the religious observances of 
the day, issue forth to the field where is 
to be decided whether Clan Quhele or 
Clan Chattan is to bear the supremacy { 
Their respective forces are marshalled, 
when it is discovered that Clan Chattan is 
one short of its number of combatants. 
Proclamation is made for a volunteer to 
fill the vacant place, when forth steps 
Henry of the Wynd, who, by this lucky 
opportunity, hopes to come face to face 
with his rival, the young Chiejftain. Re 
is accepted, takes his station, the combat 
commences, and the C3an Quhele loses 
its most staunch vindicators one by one, 
till there are but few combatants left'on 
the field. 

Among the most prominent of these is 
Torquil of the Oak, who guards and de- 
fends his foster-son. Torquil . perceives 
the determination of Harry Smith to bring 
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the youn? Chieftatn to a personal ren- 
contre wim himself^ and trusts to prevent 
it by himself becoming the assailant of 
the gallant Harry. Having blessed 
Eachin, Tor^uil pushed on to the conflict^ 
'* and brandishing his sword, rushed for- 
ward with the same fatal war-cry, which 
had so often sounded over that bloody 
field, Biu air ton Eachin ! — The words 
rung three times in a voice, of thunder ; 
and each time that he cried hb war-shout, 
he struck down one of the Clan Chattan, 
as he met them successively straggling 
towards him.— *' Brave banle, hawk^^ 
well flown, falcon '. ' exclaimed the mul- 
titude, as they witnessed exertions which 
seemed, even at this last hour, to threaten 
a change of the fortunes of the da^jr. 
Suddenly these cries were hushed into si- 
lence, alid succeeded by a clashing of 
swords so dreadful as if the whole con- 
flict had re-commenced in the person of 
Henry Wynd and Torquil of the Oak. 
They cut, foined, hewed and thrust, as if 
they had drawn thdr blades for the fisst 
time that day ; and their inveteracy was 
mutual, for Torquil recognised the foul, 
wizard, who, as ne supposed, had cast a 
spell over his child ; and Henry saw be- 
fore him the giant, who, during the 
whole conflict, had interrupted the pur- 
pose for which alone he had joined the 
combatants. They fought with an equa- 
lity which, perhaps, would not have ex- 
isted, had not Henry, more wounded than 
his antagoni<;t, been somewhat deprived 
of his usual agility.' 

" Meanwhile Eachin, finding himself 
alone, after a disorderly and vain attempt 
to put on his foster brother's harness, be- 
came animated by an emotion of shtfme 
and despair, and hurried forward to sup- 
port his foster-father in the terrible strug- 
gle, ere some other of the Clan Ohaltan 
mould come up. When he was within 
five iards, and sternly determined to take 
his share in the death-fight, his foster fa- 
ther fell, cleft from the collar-bone well- 
nigh to the heart, and murmuring with 
his, last breath. Bos air son Eachin ! — 
The unfortuhate youth saw the fall of his 
last friend, and at the same moment be- 
held tiie deadly enemy who had hunted 
him through the whole field, standing 
within sword's point of him, and bran* 
dishing the huge weapon which had 
hewed its way to his life through so many 
obstacles. Ferhaps this was enough to 
• bring his constitutional timidity to its 
highest point ; or perhaps he recollected 
at the same moment that he was without 
defensive armour, and that a line of ene- 
mies, halting indeed and crippled,' but 
eager for revenge and blood, were closely 



approaching. It id enough to say, that 
his heart sickened, his eyes darkened, his 
ears tingled, his brain turned giddy— all , 
other considerations were lost m the ap- 
prehensions of instant death ; and draw- 
ing one ineffectual blow at the Smith, he 
avoided that which was aimed at him in 
return, b; bounding backward ; and ere 
the former could recover his weapon, 
Kachiu had plunged into the stream. A 
roar of contumely pursued him as. he . 
swam across the nver, although, perhaps, 
not a dozen of those who joined in it. 
woidd have behaved otherwise in the Uke 
circumstances. Henry looked after the 
fogitive in silence and surprise, but could 
not speculate on the consequences of his 
flight, on account of the faintness which 
seemed to overpower him as soon as the 
animation of tne contest had subsided. 
He sat down on the grassy bank, and en- 
deavoured to staunch such of his wounds 
as were pouring fastest. ' * 

The field is now cleared of all com- 
batants save Harry and Conachar. The 
resolution of the latter, as he had fore- 
boded, forsakes him, and he flies, followed 
by the execrations of tlie spectators ; and 
thus disgracefully ends the feud between 
the rival clans ; and thus does the hardy 
Harry triumph over his rival. 

" We now return to the Fair Maid of 
Perth, who had been sent from the horri- 
ble scene at Falkland, by order of the 
Douglas, to be placed under the protection 
of his daughter, the now widowed Du- 
chess of Rothsay. That lady's temporary 
residence was a religious house called. 
Campsie, the ruins of which still occupy 
a stnkiug situation on the Tay. It arose 
on the summit of a precipitous rock, 
which descends on the princely river, 
there rendered peculiarly remarkable by 
the cataract called Campsie tann, where 
its waters rush tumultuously over a range 
of basaltic rock, which intercepts the cur- 
renty like a dike erected by human hands. 
Deliffhted with a site so romantic, the 
monks of the Abbey of Cupar reared a 
structure the^e, dedicated to an obscure 
Saint, named St. Hunnand, and hither 
they were wont themselves to retire for 
pleasure or devotion. It had readily 
opened its gates to admit the noble lady 
who was its present inmate, as the caun 
try was under the influence of the power 
fnl ' l>ord Drummond, the ally of Uie 
Douglas. There the Earl's letters were 
presented to the Duchess by the leader of 
the escort which conducted Catharine and 
the glee maiden to Campsie. Whatever 
reason she might have to complain of 
Rothsay, his horrible and unexpected end 
greatly shocks the noble lady, and she 
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mntdiftgretter paii of the nigki ia in- 
dolghig Her grief, and in devotional exer* 
cises. 

*' On the next monring, which waa 
that of the memorable Palm Sunday, she 
Qtdered Catharine Glover and the min* 
strel into her pvesen^. The spirits of 
both the young women had been much 
sunk and shaken by the dreadful scenes 
in which they had so lately b^en engaged 
and the outward appearance of the Du- 
chess Majory was, like that oi her father, 
more calculated to inspire awe than con- 
fidence. She spoke with kindness, how- 
ever, though apparently In deep afitictioD, 
and leaniM from them all which they 
had to. tell concerning the late of her 
erring and inconsiderate husband. She 
appeared grateful for the efforts which 
Camarine and the glee maiden had made. 
It their own extreme peril^.to save Roth- 
say from his horrible fate. She invited 
them to join in her devotions ; and at the 
hour of dinner gave them her hand to 
kiss, and diamissMl them to their own re- 
fection, assuring both, and Catharine in 
particular, of her efficient protn^on, 
which should mclude, die said, her 
father's, and be a wall around them both, 
10 long as die hersdf lived. 

'^ They retired from the presence of the 
widowed Princess, and partook of a re- 
{ost with her duennas and ladies, all of 
whom, amid their profound sorrow, 
show^f t character of statdiness, which 
diilled^e light heart of the Prench-wo- 
Bian, and imposed constraint even on the 
more serious character of Ca&arine €r}6- 
ver. . "Kie friends, for so we may term 
them, were fain, therefore to ^ape from 
the society of these persons, all of them 
bom gentlewomen, who thought them- 
fldves but ill-assorted with a burgher's 
daughter- and a stroUing glee maiden, and 
saw them with pleasure so out to walk in 
tile neighbourhood of me convent. A 
little garden, with its bushes and fruit 
trees, advanced on one side of the con- 
vent, so as to skirt the precipice, from 
whicbjit' was only separated by a parapet 
built on the ledse of the rock, so low 
that the eye. might easily mearore the 
depth of^e crag,.and^zeontheconflic*' 
ting waters which foamed, straggled, and^ 
chafed over4he reef bebw. 

^f' The Fai?^ Maiden of Perth and her 
eompanion widked-slowly on a path that 
ran within this para|>et, looked at the 
romantic prospect, and judged what it- 
must be when Uie advancing summer^ 
should clothe .the. grove with leaves. They 
Observed for some time a deep silence. 
At length the gay and bold' spirit of the 
glee maiden arose above the circumstan* 
ces in which she had been and. was now 



'f Do th» honors of FdUand, fdjy 
May, stitt weigh down your spirits? 
Strive to forget 3iem as I do ; we cannot 
tread lifers path lightly, if we shake nol^ 
from our manto the rain drops as thev 
faU.' ^ 

*'' These horrors are not to be forgot-, 
ten,' answered Catharine. ^< Yet my 
mind is at present anxioas respecting anv 
iflther*s safety, and I cannot but uiink 
how nkany brave men may be tA tbia in-, 
stant leaving the world, even within aix; 
miles of us, or little farUier.' 

" ' You mean the combat betwixt six^ 
champioBs, of v^ndi the Douglas's equer- 
ry told us yesterday f It were a sight for. 
a^minstard to w i tu tes. Bot out upon these 
womanish eyes of mine— thev could ne-. 
ver see swords cross each other witiiout 
being datded. But ste,— 4ook yonder^ 
May Catharme, look yonder! Hist flying 
messenger cer&ialy briogsiiews of the 
b^tle.'- 

'' 'Methhiks I Aovdd knoW^him who 
runs so wildly," said Catharine — ^<Buti£^ 
it be he I think of, soAm wild thoughts 
aie urgine his speed.' 

'^ As me spoke, the runner directed. 
hisco«nrse to we garden. The fugitive 
rushed into the garden at the same reck-, 
less pace. His head wte bare, his hair 
di^evelled; his rich acton, and aU hia. 
other vesti^eots, looked as if they had 
been latd;^ drehched in water, ms lea*, 
them buskins were cut and torn, and his 
feet marked the sod with blood. His 
countenance was wild^ haggard, and" 
higMy excited, or, as Ihe Sccrttish phrase 
expresses it, much rented.*' 

" ' Conachar '.' said Catharine, as he- 
advanced^ apparently without sedng what 
was befbre ibm, as hares are said, to do. 
when severely psessed by the. greyhounds. 
Bot he stopped diort when he heafd Us 
own name. 

'^ ' Conachar,' said Qathanne, 'or ra« 
tfaer Eaclun Iffoclan — ^what means all. 
this ? — Have the CUn Qubde sustained 
a defeat!* 

*' ' I hat home, such names as 'this 
maiden gives mci' said the fugitive, after, 
a moment's recoUeofion. ' Yes, I was 
called Conachar when i was huppy, and* 
Eachin when I was powerful. But now 
I have no name^ and thex9 is no such, 
dan as thou spedi'st of ; and thou art a 
foolish maid to speak of that whioh is not«, 
to one who has no existence.' 

***Alas! unfortunate—'- 

'* * And why unlQiitiiiiate^ I pray you !* 
exclaimed the youth. '-U. I am coward 
and villain, have not villainy and co 
wardico-coaimand over the dements!—- 
Have I not braved the water without its 
choking me, and. trod, the 4nn eaitli. 
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widmut ill oMMiy ^ QSviiBr ni^ I And 
shall a mortal ofipose mv puiposef * 

'< ' He raves, alas V saia Cathacine. 
' HaHeto call seme help. He will not 
hannm«; but I fear he will io evil to 
himtelf. See how he stares down on the 
roarinc waterfall !* 

" "Die glee-woman hastened to do as 
she was ordeied ^ and CooMhai'a half 
fienfied roirit seemed reheved by her ab- 
sence. ** * Catharine,' he said, * now 
she is gone. I will say I know thee — ^I 
know thy lore of peiuce and hatred of 
war. But hearken---I have, rather than 
strike a blow at my enemy, given uD all 
that a man calls deaiest—I have lost non- 
our, fame, and friends ; and such friends I 
(he placed his hands befbre his face,) 
— Oh I their love surpassed the love of 
woman 1 Why should I hide my tears ? 
-^All know my ^ame — all showld see 
my sorrow. Yes, all might see, but who 
would pity it ? Catharine, as I ran like a 
madman dfown the strath, man and woman 
called shame on me ! — ^The beggar to 
whom I flung an alms that I might pur- 
chase one bkssing, thr<>w it back in dis- 
gust, and with a curse upon the coward ! 
' £ach bell that tolled rung out. Shame on 
the recreant caitiff ! The brute beasts in 
their lowing and bleating — the wild winds 
in their railing and howling-- the hoarse 
waters in their dash and roar, cried. Out 
upon the dastard V 

^' While the unhappvy^uth thus raved 
a rustling was heard in the bushes. 
** * There is but one way,* he exclaimed, 
springing upon the parapet, but with a 
terrified glance ^ towards the thicket, 
through which one or two attendants were 
stealing, with the purpose of surprising 
him. But the instant he saw a human 
form emerge from the cover of the tincket, 
he waved his hands wildly over his head, 
and shrieking out * Bat air Eaekin! * 
plunged down the precipice into the ra- 
ging cataract beneath. 

" It is needless to say, that aught save 
thistledown must have been dashed to 
pieces in snch a fall. But the river was 
swelled, and the remains of the unhappy 
youth were never seen, A varying tra- 
dition has assigned more dian one sup- 
{dement to the hisfltory. It is said by one 
account, that the young oapiain of Clan 
Quhele swam safe to shore, for below the 
Lmns of Campsie ; and that, wandering 
disconsolately tn the deserts of Rannoch, 
he met" with Father Clement,, who had 
taken up his abode in the wilderness as a 
hermit, on the principle of the old Cul- 
dees. He converted, it is said, the heart- 
broken and penitent Conachar, who lived 
with him in his cell, sharing his devotion 
and privations, till death removed them in 
succession. 



«< Aadinr wiUiff le^nA mpfmn (bat 
hfr waaaiaished from du/k by tm Baiime 
Shie, or fairy-folk, and that he contiaiiM 
to wander twoiwh wood and wild, armed 
like an ancient Highlander, but carrymg 
his sword in his left hand. The phantom 
appears always in deep grvef . Sometimes 
he seems about to attack the traveller, 
but, when resisted with courage, always 
flies. These l^euds are founched on two 
peculiar points m his story^— his evinciif 
timidity, and his committhig suicide, both 
of them circumstances unexampled in the 
history of a Mountain Chief. 

•*When Simon Glover, havmg seen 
his friend Henry duly taken care of in 
his own house in Curfew Street, anived 
that evening at the Place of Campsie, h» 
found his daughter extremely ilf of a 
fever, in consequence of the scenes to 
which she had lately been a witness, and 
particulariy the catastrophe of her late 
placate. The affection of the glee 
maiden rendered her so attentive and care- 
ful a nurse, that the Glover said u should 
not be his fault if^he ever touched lute 
agam, safe for her own amusement. 

'^ It was some time here Simon ventu- 
red to tell his daughter of Henry's late 
exploits, and his severe wounds. 

*' Catharine sighed deeply, and shook 
her head at the history of bloody Paln» 
Sunday on the North Inch. But appa-» 
rently she had reflected that men rarely 
advance in civilization or refinement 
beyond the ideas of their own age, and 
that a headlong and exuberant courage, 
like that of Henry Smith, was, in the 
iron days in which they lived, preferable 
to the deficiency, which had led to Cona- 
char's catastrophe. It she had any doubts 
on the subject they were removed in due 
time by Henrv's protestations, so soon as 
restored health enabled him to plead hb 
own cause. 

'* ' I shouldblush to say, Catharine, that 
I am even siek of the thoughts of doing 
battle. Yonder last field showed carnage 
enough to glut a tiger. I am therefore 
resolved to hang up my brpad-sword, 
never to be dralm more unless agabtst the 
enemies of Scotland !* 

" * And should Scotland call for it,* 
said Catharine, ' I will buckle it round 
you/ 

" ' And, Catharine,' said the joyftil 
Glover, ' we will pay largely for soul 
masses for those who have fallen by 
Henry's sword ; and that will not only 
cure spiritual flaws, but make us friends 
with the Church a^ain. 

" Henry and Catharine were married 
within four months after the battle of the 
North Inch, and never did the corpora 
tions of the glovers and hammermen trip 
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their sword-dance so featljr as at the wed- 
dhi|^ of the boldest' burgess and brigfaest 
maiden in Perth. Ten months after a- 
gallant infant filled the well-spread cradle^- 
fmd was rocked by Louise to the tmie 
o^ 

Bold and True, 

In bonnet blue. 

The names of the boy's sponsors are 
recorded as /' Ane Hie and Michty 
Iiord, Archibald Erl of Douglas, ane 
Honorabil and gude Knight, Schir Pa- 
trick Charteris of Kinfaunr, and aneffra-, 
cious Princess, Marjory Dowaire of his 
Serene Highness Robert umquhile Duke 
of Rothsay." Under such patronage, a 
family rises fast ; and several of the 
most respected houses in Scotland^ but 
especially in Perthshire, and many indi- 
viduals, distinguished both in arts and 
arms, record with pride their ddscent from 
the Gofw Chrom and the Fair Maid of 
Perth." 



DEATH. 

■ What art thou Death I 

That we should tremble as we hear thy name 
Thrift on the ether } or that we^ In haste. 
Should shudder Arom the chamber of our 

thoughts 
At tliy bare mention } Why does the idea 
Of tUneextenslye relni bring the long sigh 
From off the burdened mind i or why do men 
~ ■ thee their enemy } ■ ■ 



" ■ The infknt grows. 
Flies ftwt Us powers, strengthens erery nerre. 
And, tearing fkr behind the childish lisp. 
Enters on boyhood :— then, no tears are shed. 
No moan of friends proekdma the wondrous 

change* 
No sorrow fills the parent's breast with an* 

guish! 
Hie boy hastes onward with a firmer tread. 
Up the steep hill of life } and, grasping fast 
T%id hopes of coming manhood, stands, where 

youth 
Greets him with laughter :-^en, who weeps 

to find 
Th' adventurer advanced upon his Journey ? 
And when, more ne&r the summit of the as- 
cent. 
If atvred in body, and in mind renewed, 
He starta— a Man ! — for higher destination. 
And hurries forward, with a bolder step, 
Towards the villa of glad Happiness, 
In nearer distance riewM :~^who, then, begins 
To lengthen out the woeful countenance. 
And dim the eyes tears ) None are aomad j 
The veriest fool that vi^retates on earth 
Knows wisdom better than to firet at this j 
And spies a pleasure in the alteration 1 
And, when Tiroe leads him through Ch* estate 

of Age^ 
Where rugged paths through flow*rless meads 

appear. 
And the poor mortal th«d, and fatigued. 
Fainting with langour, fears the wlsh'd for 

spot. 
Far yet beyond him, 's farther than hell reach 
And sickens at the thooght l^not, cren titen. 



Do those wit reckon of Ids near aeqnalntaBceb 
Mourn for hia iiOe, and^ ligtaing; case H^ 

bodies 
In the grim mockery of black exterior. 

Which the heart owns not, and the Judgment ' 

deems 
A fancied refuffe from a keener woe ! 
Nor do they, then, hide from the light of day 
And melancholy court I——— < 

In all these changes Nature seems to work 
And she forbids the sigh, that will, perc^nee. 
Strive t» escape iu mental prison, and^ 
Breathe forth its sorrowing tale I Each change 

but told— 
A tale of grandeuTi troth, aad comfort Joined, 
Of one great progress, one continued chain, . 
Of all commencing, changing, and improring. 
In the grand scheme of a benign existence 1 
Death adds another Unk, which Joins short 

time 
To long eternity i for Death is nought 
But one step further In a man's existence 1 
Were it, indeed, complete annihilation 
From off creation's page, or endless sleep $ 
Then« with some show of reason, we might 

grieve. 
When we found those we lived but for to love 
Sinking from our embrace : though, scarcely 

then. 

Seeing that life is granted for a space, 
A little space of time, and not for ever ; 
Scarce, even then, would reason tolerate 
A useless grief :--Mit while we have the Meat, 
The fUTasaurance of a brighter mom, 
Rising when Death's dark nteht is past and • 

o'er} 
And know, for certain, that the dying pan?. 
The parting anguish, that the trav'Uer feels, 
Is but the fare he pays for a conveyance. 
That wiU conduct him to the realma of Joy, 
Content and Peace, which all his Ufe he 

sought. 
^jere is no greater cause to grieve the mind 
When each one dies than whenhe wanders en 
To boyhood, youth, to manhood, or to age 1 
R. JAR MAN. 



REMARKS ON THE SATIRE OP 
EMINENT ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

Savage was a man of a superior class, 
— ^but he was a villain. He was made 
so either by nature or his stars. Yet he 
must have had a strongs semblance of 
some virtue, since Samud Johnson loved 
him — for Samuel would not have loved 
a man merely on account of his talents. 
There was, however, a S3rmpathy of 
situation and condition; for they were 
both poor, and necessity, as often and as 
much as choice, made Uiem stroU toge- 
ther—moralizing and philosophizing^— 
yet, we fear, not always so — up and down 
the midnight streets and lanes, and alleys 
of London. It was just as well that the 
Lexicographer was not with Savage in. 
that house of ill-fame, when, in a doubt- 
ful brawl, he became a stabber^ after- 
wards condemned to die on the scaffold. 
Savage showed the blackness of his heart 
in his conduct to the Countess of Mac 
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etesfieldy whom^ if he indeed believed 
her to be lUs motbeir^ he treated as un- 
naturally as he aeciiBed her of treathig 
himself; and in that case like mother like 
son. But though Savage was no doubt 
somebody's ba&rd^ he was not the bas- 
tard iof that lady, as Boswell has proved ; 
and we hope, for his own sake, that he 
nevet thought he was ; in which case, he 
was not an unnatural monster, but merdy 
an audacious swindler. A swindler he 
certainly was ; and hb insolent inpati- 
tude to Pope, who either relieved him in 
prison, or kept him out of it— we forget 
which-^-the detail, we thmk, is in one of 
our friend I^Israeli's admirable books- 
was of itsdf quite enough to show his 
character in its real and odious light. 
Such a man could never have been a 
great satirist. His own conscience could 
never have been sufficiently at ease to 
allow him to chastise the crimes or vices of 
others; for it ma3r be laid down as a 
general nde, admitting no exceptions, 
ttiat a great satirist must be a gooa man. 
Yet there are admirable lines in Savage, 

** Coiicel?«d in rapture, and with fire begot.' ' 

And, 

" No tenth trsntmitter of a fooUsh flice." 

You think you see the young Esquire— 
and his long line of ancestors — and his 
posterity too, foi the Face will continue 
to be handed down, depend upon it, till 
<teath destroys a direct descendant before 
he has had time to propagate ; and a ne- 
phew or cousin steps in to vary a tittle the 
physiognomv at the Hall, thoueh the 
same dull, dead, large, grey gogffie eye, 
remains uneouged ; and in a ^w descents 
die Face will to a moral certain^^ re-ap- 
pear in its pristine foolishness. Savage, 
besides, was probably something of a 
scholar, thougii Johnson's fine philoso- 
phical biograpny of him must be read 
with many salvoes; for nothing is more 
common than for men of great acquire- 
ments to transfer, in a fit of enthusiasm 
for some unworthy associate, the glory 
that is in themselves alone, to one whose 
endowments mav be considerable, but 
who, on the whole, is but a very inferior 
character. Yet Savage is a sort of name 
in En^ish titerature ; and the Wanderer 
h a vigorous, and, had he been an ho- 
nest man, would have been a pathetic 
composition. 

Different from Savage as light from 
darkness was Cowp^ as a moral creature, 
and as an intellectual one so infinitely his 
superior, that by the side of the immortal 
author of the Tnk, the transitory writer 



of the Wanderer luikt down dwarfed into 
tlie obscurest name. Cowper was a man, 
not onljr of the finest and profoundest 
aensibitities, but of very strong pasapncuy 
which, cruelly thwarted and disapo^i^ted, 
and defrauded of their just W ^ very 
early youth, shook the whofle constitution 
of ms being, and tainted it with melan- 
choly and with madnese* or aggravated 
and brought out the hereditary disease. 
His later life— indeed ahnost aU his tifc, 
after he had reached the prime of man- 
hood—was so calm and quiet in its on- 
goings to the outward eye, and for the 
most part was really so indeed; — ^The 
hearth, at which he and Mrs. Unwin sat 
— the Mary, whose tender affection and 
its uncommon ties his genius has conse- 
crated and immortalized — ^bumed with 
such a seemingly cheerful and tender uni- 
formity except when disturbed by thoughts 
for which at times there was no relief, not 
even the voice from Heaven ; — ^Tlie Poet 
was so devoted to his flowers, and hi» 
hot-house plants, and his pimns and his 
rabbits,— that is, to eve^^ng fair or 
harmless in animate or inanimate nature ; 
-»His intercourse with the world was sa 
small, it beine tike that of some boievo- 
lent hermit who had souffht refuse in re- 
tirement from the troubles that beset him 
in society, without being in the least an 
ascetic, or his sympatUes being either 
deadened or narrowed with the human 
beings Uving in another sphere ; — ^AU his 
more serious studies, Twe make no allu- 
sion to his religion, which was more than 
serious, always solemn, and too often 
dreadful.^ were of a kind so remote from 
the every-day interests of the passing time 
and even from the intellectual pursuits 
most popular and most powerful, for good 
or for evil, in the world which be haul so 
nearly forsaken ; — His ambition and love 
of fame, which though deep, and strong, 
and pure, and high, because they were' 
bom and sustained by the consciousness 
of genius, that, beyond all things else, re- 
joiced in bterpreting the word of God, as 
it is written in the fair volume of nature, 
and in the book which reveals -iK^iat in 
nature is hidden, and beyond all finding 
out, were so linked with holy underta- 
kings an4 achievements in which God 
alone should be gbrified, that they seem 
to be hardly compatible with an^ perma-* 
nent design of bus3ring himself with draw- 
ing pictures .of passions rife in common 
existence, so as to embody moral instruc- 
tion in a satirical form ;^Altogether theie 
seems something so soft, so sweet, so deli- 
cate, so tender, almost so fragile in the 
peculiar structure of his bodUy franie, — a 
spirit 6f cohesion among all his faculties 
both of thought and feeding so very un- 
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pieparad to tfaiBk of iaeb arbefaig^ if snch 
Cowper W9te, standing' foiAh m salirist of 
the Allies and absurdities of his kind, no 
lesft Ihtn their worst and most flagnmi 
deMnqneitrtiflaj and to see has with t bcdd 
gtiep shaking the blossooL of the hil* 
blown aina of the Peopb. Yetth&Ckvw* 
per did ; and his satire is subHme. There 
IS net woywhere that we know* of ill the 
langoai^sedb satires as hia Table Tsifc, 
Progresa of Error, Truth, BxpoaluktioB, 
Hone, Chaniy>.ConTeteitien, RetifeBient* 
Pedlaps we oi^t to caH those coasposi^ 
tlons 07 some other naaiie, for they are 
full of almost aU kinds of the noblest poe- 
try. Never wtie the prinoiplea of the 
real wealth of nations mere grandW es- 

pounded, illustrated, and eaforcea 

national honour, faith, freedom, patriae 
isai, indapetidence, retij^bn, all snag in 
nagniftcent atruns, kindled aUermiely 
by the pride and indignadon of a Briton^ 
exulting in, or ashamed of, the land of 
saintsiuid heroes. No want of individual 
portraits of foels> knaves, and even mf" 
fians. The same inan, who was waU 
saAisied to sit dajr after day beiide an 
dderiy lady^ sewing cape and tippets^ 
enceptwhen he was obhged to go and 
water the flowers, or fe^l the rabbits, 
rose up, when Poetry came upon him, 
• sinewy and muscular as a mailed man 
dallying for a while with a two-edged 
eword, aa if to try its weight and temper, 
when about to shear down the Philistine^ 
Cowper goes forth in his hol^ ire like a 
man inspired and commissioned. You 
see his soul glowing and burning with 
frres kindled on the lutar of religion. He 
cemea stvong from the study «Mhe old 
prophets. And in some of his BMSt mag-< 
oifioent martltts, you think that you hear 
the Bible ttanaformed into another shape 
of poetry, the essence being the same, nor 
are the sacred straina paofaned by being 
sounded to a lyre smote by snch a hand 
•—a hand uplifted duly, many times and 
eft, besides night and mom, in prayer, 
and ever *' open as day to melting eha"* 
9ty.'* How he dieds sudden day into 
the midni^t darkness of I^mdon, lyins 
bare with all her sins and iniquities 1 
The dark Gily quakes as she is snddenlv 
brightened^ and stands confessed in au 
her guilt, in which she dares not to glory. 



How lhafth» band df heaw« aeentaliat-* 
chad ibrtb to arveoge aaddestiey. There 
ia nothing m Bpom of sNcb aostained 
majesty aa Cowper's Eapostulation n^ 
thia Queen of the Cities of the eaith— net 
evea in Wordsworth, la • eempsaison 
or pmraUel between these two ^pest hard», 
Cowpct and Weadaworth, which we in* 
tend eve kng to attempt, we shall ven- 
ture on some fuotalieoa even Irem the 
poetiy of the author dftlie Teak, for we 
believe that by the Task be is ehi^y 
known; not ia it wrong; or wqnderliu^ 
that be sbouU be-^ul assuredly in hta 
eurliar peems^ thate is mdveof the viMa 
vU mmma^ eren of the Mem Dimmer, 
afekougk for rwasna thsl wfll be after- 
wards given to those whe widi or want 
them, Uiey nevec can be so ineerpoiated 
wiMi the-fom^ po«ti7 of Baglaad^ Kve» 
a» a^ peisQMd 8aliriilr*-4hait ie the ssidrist of 
pHlkvilav vketi m the* a«e exhibited iot 
mdvvidMd chatacteilB whose peilraita are 
i myria g^ drawn, we know of nobody 
with whwn Cowper ma^ net take rank,, 
while, as a general satinbt of that mste- 
rious compound of good and evil, Man, 
we know nobody who may take rank with^ 
him, — ^for spleen, rancour, bile, in his 
loftiest moods, he has none, — there is a 
profound melancholy often mingling with, 
nis ire, for he knows that he too is of the 
same blind race, whom he upbraids with 
their folly -and their wickedness; he hates 
sin, but he kives and pities the sinner ;*^ 
his is not the iailin|r of sanctimonious 



is a pMrer purer and higher far^— its de« 
n u n ci ati o ns are altogether of a different 
nature, appmtHng to other f^ars, and 
other hopes, and other sanctions ; and- m 
the spirit of leHgion alone will any satii» 
ever be poured from the lips of man,, 
which, because of its inflnenoe on human 
happiness and virtue, may be named 
saeied, holy, divine, and enrolled among 
the other reoiwdi of Immortal Song. 

To Cowper, Byron, asasadrilt, waa 
fkr inferior in divine energy. Indeed hia 
energy in that department, so far from 
being divine, wis intensely human, anA 
in that intensity lay its power, oflsn great 
and triumphant, but irregular and imsdi* 
rected, and just as often defeating itself-^ 
the oluef emotiona produced in our mind 
bem^ pain to see such noble gifts abused 
-indignation at the recklessness of his 
injustice, — and in some striking instances, 
a high sympathy with the scorn of the 
men vaiiuy imagined by him to be his 
victiin»--l>ut, in truth, unscathed, in their 
genius and virtue, by the ehar^ that, 
uongh launehed in lightning, either &U 
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bannless at their feet, itod expire in smoke, 
or recoil dangerously on him from whose 
unhallowed hand they had been let loose, 
wad bring the hurt and ignominy which 
were designed for theirs, on his own head 
—to the entire satisfaction of the world 
looking on the unprovoked assault, and 
Kor a whLe fearfiil of the issue. It is a 
aumbling^-4i shocking — a revolting agfat 
^-4o see a man of transcendent endow- 
ments, like l^ron, Videarlv abusing the 
genius from which, in the highest inspi- 
ration of his poetry, he delights to bor- 
rpw ; to hear liim exprtssinff hatred and 
scorn of those men who had taught him 
80 much of what was wise, and good, and 
great, in his own thoughts and feelings ; 
and but for whom his own works, ^- 
lious as they are, had been less glorious ; 
the wanderings of the '* Noble Childe " 
hunself, " musing by flood and fell,*' had 
been less sublime ; and Nature herself, to 
l^s eyes, as a poet, in a great measure, a 
sealed book. But the soul within hkn 
was easily disturbed and distracted, and 
his ear had been poisoned. Left to his 
own natural thoughts and feelings, which, 
in his solemn hours, were always great, 
or akin to greatness, Byron woulcf have 
worshipped the genius of the living with 
much of the religion with which he wor- 
' dipped the genius of the dead. But his 
moral being was assailed from many 
quarters — ^and nature's best affections and 
passions, by bis own fault, by the fault of 
another, by the fault of tiie world, and by 
evil fortune, seemed at last to be turned 
against him, — so that Byron, in the blaze 
of fame, and all the glory of genius, did 
feel, — ^he has himself confessed it, — as if 
excommunicated V No wonder, then, 
perhaps, that his satire was reckless and 
bitter — his merriment often outrageous — 
because that of an unhappy man. But 
1^5 genius seldom, though sometimes, de- 
serted him, to whatever unworthy tadcs it 
might be reduced. It remained faithfbl 
wim him to the last ; nor was its power 
or inspiration abated, but with the dying 
struggles of the poor expatriated poet, 
closmg his eyes afar off irom friendship 
and love — ^from all kindred, and from the 
face of the young vi^on — 

*i Ada, lolfe dan hter of his house and heart !** 

Gifford, we suppose, was not a. bad 
satirist ; but of his powers it is hard to 
^dge, for we know not how to distin- 
guish between his own gall, his own bile, 
his own spleen, and those same charming 
commodities furnished to him by other»» 
by choice contributors to the Quarterly. 
Few satirical articles in the Quarterly have 
1»Mi|.ofHAUchiaserit— bitter bicrotry is not 



k^eft wilx'^uid H M^pdfes origiml gesnus 
td render tolerable iirtoterance. Of fine, 
Iree, flowmg, fearless, joyous, extrava- 
gant, horse-playing, horse-laughing, 
Horse-fiinking, insane and senseless mad 
humour, not one single drop, not one 
smgle gleam, not one single " nicher." 
ever moistened, or irradiated, or shook the 
pages of that staid, sober, solemn, stately^ 
king — Church — and Constitution Period-- 
ical. The ghasUy editor grinned as he 
cut up the grubs, like a grim msect-bnt- 
cher, instead of smiling like a suave 
entomologist. Your true naturalist, ha- 
ving first smoked his beetle to death, lunt 
him down in the glass case with a plea- 
sant countenance, a preparation undisfi- 
Sured, though pierced through the spine 
y a small tiiin, sharp, bright, polished 
q;>ear, labelled with the creature^s scien- 
tific name. O bright blue sunny spring 
and summer skies, why hunt butterflies 
with the same^ truculent physiognomy, 
the same sly stc^slth, and the same bold 
eap, with which, in the deserts of Africa, 
you would attack a tiger roaring against 
you with atuft<»d tail, some ten or twenty 
feet high ? Why treat an ass as i^ he 
were a lion? A dragon-fly is not a 
dragon. Mr. Merry was not an Avatar, 
descending in his Tenth Incarnation to 
destrov the world — ^Mrs. Mary Robinson 
though certainly not the thing, was yet 
not the Lady of Babylon, with her h^- 
red petticoat and cap of abominations, in 
her sinful and city-sinking hand. Yet 
the crabbed, elderly, retired littie stu- 
dious gentieman, was as proud of his 
BsBviad and Mseviad, as if, like another 
Hercules, he had scoured of robbers the 
inside and the outside of the whole world. 
Then it is one thing, we shrewdly sus- 
. pect, to be the translator of Juvenal and 
rersius, and another thing to be those 
gendemen themselves— just, too, as it is 
one thing for a true poet of the olden time 
to have composed, in a fit of inspiration of 
passion, that elegiac song of almost un* 
endurable pa^HM, 

** I wish I were where Helen lies. 
Day and night on me she cries,** 

and another thing for a false poetaster of 
the new time to have scribbled in a sort ot 
waspish grief, very like anger, an imita<< 
tion thereof, as inferior in beauty to tb^ 
original, as William Gifford's houses 
keeper, no doubt a worthy woman in her 
way, inclined to corpulency, and with^ 
hair too, too red, was inferior to Adam 
Fleming's Lady-Love, the Flower of- 
Kirk-0)nnel, tall and graceful as the 
lily or the hare-bell, the blue-bell of 
Scotiand> that on ito airy stalk is beloved] 
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of the gQii^ who fears with his kisses to 
melt the dew-drops on its heavenly bios- 
soms. Mr. Lockhsrt is another guess 
kind of man. We say to all blockheads, 
in tlie words of one of his own Spanish 
Ballads, 

'* Borra, hurra * avoid ths way of the aveng- 
iDB ChUde r 

while the g:rief and the joy of his poetry, 
as it is the grief and the joy that has pas- 
sed through his own generous heart, un- 
borrowing and unborrowed, speaks the 
original language of the passions, a lan- 
guage always true to nature, and trium- 
phant in her. power. How from the 
fanners of his genius would the cock- 
chaifers of Cockneys fly Uke ver chaff 
indeed ! 

iTo be Continued.) 



Then BoUtbde weftdthee aw, 
qiie graye. the grave ia thy true home> 

And ask onrselyes what do we here 
Aliened the quiet trittlng tomb. 

W. MORLET. 



CHUBCH-TARD RECURRENCES. 
(For the Olio J 

When the bloomy hue of youth hath past, 

And budding hopes haye met their sear. 
And sunny smiles are changed at last, 

By lowering fate, to rranant care. 
And forms that flickered In the break 

Of op'ning life, and memory's goal, 
Are gone, but never will forsake 

The imagery of the soul. 

*Tis then we ween that solitude 

Not wanting is of tinted gloom. 
Or in the purlieos of the wood. 

Or city's maze, she builds her home. 
We roam right on through turmoiled street. 

Nor heed the noisy passing tbronp , 
We banish these, and lonesome greet 

The thought in other scenes among. 

And when perchance that yean have nn 

Their changing round, and fate again 
Shall cast us there, where erst began 

The course of life, from sorrow twain ; 
Again, we dote in cmldhood*s reign. 

And drown intruding nearer hours. 
Again we trip the well-known plain. 

While fancy strews her new blown fluvrers. 

We climb the tree, each branch we know 

An old acquaintance, and the road 
We whilom trod to church ; we go 

Again, o'er memory's lore to brood. 
We mount again the throue of death. 

The tomb, the wanderers resting place. 
And solitudes last home, beneath 

All else when she hath run her race. 

We muse — when lo 1 the treacherous eye 

Doth rest upon some moss clad stone, 
Teeming with kindreds last good bye. 

And all the pictured seJst is gone. 
There some sweet cos. doth claim a tear 

Beneath her gleby canopy. 
Where both have romped, and exiled care. 

And little recked time's dynasty. 

The eye is flooded in heartfelt springs. 
While gasing round, we recognise 

I!ach dear amission, memory*s wings 
Ascend, and greet them in the skies. 



SONNET. 

How lovely It is to stand on yon cliflT, 

Or to sail o'er the lake In my light little skiff. 

On the calm summer night, when the pale 

moonbeams 
With silvery radiance tinges the streams • 
When the splash of my oars, or the soft se- 

phyrs break 
TJe silence alone that bangs over the lake : 
When clear and calm is the deep bias Ay, 
As the breast of a saint when his death hour 

is nigh: 
And unbroken the lake's glassy smoothness by 

wave. 
As in dangerous hour is the heart of the brave : 
When the air is all odour, and balm, and per. 

fume. 
And the earth is all flowers, and bloesom, an^ 

bloom, 
'TIS lovely, 'tis lovely, to see such a night. 
Oh 1 would ttiat my hopes were as shining anc 

bright. 



ACCOUNT OP THE BHATS. OR 
BARDS OF INDU. 

Thb Bh^ts are a sacred order all 
throu^rh Rajpootana. Their race was 
especially created by Mahadeo^ for the 
purpose of guarding his sacred bull^ but 
they lost this honourable office through 
their cowardice. The god had a pet lion 
also^ and as the favourite animals were 
kept in the same apartment^ the bull was 
eaten almost every day, in spite of all the 
noise which the Bhats could make, greatly 
to the grief of Siva, and to the increase of 
'his trouble, since he had to create a new 
bull in the room of every one which fell 
a victim to the ferocity oY his companion. 
Under these circumstances, the deity 
formed a new race of men, the Charuns 
of equal piety and tuneful powers, but 
more courageous than the Bh4ts, and 
made them the wardens of his menagerie. 
Ilie BhSts, however, stiil retained their 
functions of singing the praises of gods 
and heroes ; and, as the hereditary guar- 
dians of history and pedigree, are held- 
in higher estimation than even the Brah- 
mins themselves, amongst the haughty 
and fierce nobles of Rajpootana. In the 
yet wilder districts to the south west, the 
more warlike Charuns, however, take 
their place in popular reverence. A few 
years back, it was usual for merchants > 
or travellers goin^ through Malwah and 
Guzerat, tq hire a Charun to ptv)tect them, 
and the sanctity of his name was geoe- 
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rally suflicient. If robbers appeared^ he 
stepped forward, waving his long white 
garments, and denouncing in verse, infa- 
my, and disgrace on^ all who should 
injure travellers, under the protection of 
the holy minstrels of Siva, if this failed, 
lie stabbed himself with his dagger, gene- 
rally in the left arm, declaring that his 
blood was on their heads ; and u ail failed 
he was bound in honour to stab himself 
to the heart, — a catastrophe of which 
there was little danger, smce the violent 
dei^ of such a person was enough to 
devote the whole land to barrenness, and 
all who occasioned it to an everlasting 
abode in Padolon. The Bh&ts protect 
nobody ; but to kill or beat one of them 
would be regarded as very disgracefol and 
Ul-omened; and presuming on this immu- 
nity, and on the importance attached to 
that sort of renown which it confers, thej 
are said often to extort money from their 
wealthy neiehbours, by promises of 
spreaduig their great name, and threats of 
making &em infamous, and even of blas- 
ting their prospects. A wealthy mer- 
chant of Indore, some years ance, had a 
quarrel wUh one of these men, who made 
a clay image, which he called after the 
merchant's name, and, daily in the bazar, 
and in the different temples, addressed it 
with bitter and reproachful language, 
intermixed with the most frightful curses, 
<vhich au angry poet could invent. There 
was no redress ; and the merchant though 
a man of great power and influence at 
court, was adviaed to bribe him into 
silence, this he refused to do, and the 
matter went on for several months, till a 
number of the merchant's friends subscri- 
bed a considerable sum, of which, with 
much submission, and joined hands, thev 
entreated the Bhat to accept. <' Alas I ' 
was his answer, '* why was not this done 
before ? Had I been conciliated in time, 
our friend might yet have prospered, 
^ut now, though I shall be silent hence- 
fortii, I have already said too much against 
him ; and when cfid the imprecations of 
a bard, so long persisted in, fall to the 
ground unaccomplished?'* The mer- 
chant, as it happened, was really over- 
taken by some severe calamities, and the 
popular faith in the powers of the min- 
strel character, is now more than ever 
confirmed. — Bishop Heber't India, 



JBPPBRT, THB COURT DWAEP. 

This singular oersonage, who figures 



g 



so conR^nously in one of Sir Walter 
Scott's Novds, and whose life was full 
of events, first saw the light at Oakham 
in Rutlandshire in 1619, and about the 
aae of seven or eight, being then but 
eighteen inches high, was retained in the 
service of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
resided at Burldgh on the Hill. Soon 
after the marriage of Charles I, the King 
and Queen bemg entertained at Burleigh, 
little Jeffery was served up tp table in a 
cold-pie, and presented by the Duchess 
to the Queen, who kept him as her d¥(arf« 
From seven years of age to thirty he never 
grew taller ; but after thirty he shot up 
to three feet nine inches, and there fixed. 
Jeffery became a ■ considerable part of the 
entertainment of the court. Sir William 
Davenaot wrote a poem Jeffreidos, on a 
battle between him and a turkey cock, 
and in 1638, was published a very small 
book caUed the New Year's .Gift, pre- 
sented at court from the Lady Parvalu to 
the Lord Minimus, (commonly called 
little Jeffery) her Majesty's servant, &c., 
written by Microphilus, with a littie print 
of Jeffery prefixed. Before this period 
Jeffery was employed in a negociation of 
great importance, ne was sent to France 
to fetoh a midwife for the Queen, and on 
his return with this gentlewoman, and 
her Majesty's dancing master, and many 
rich presents to the Queen from her mother 
Mary de Medici, he was taken bv the 
Dnnkirkers. Jeffery thus made of con- 
sequence, grew to tmnk hbnself really so. 
He had borne with littie temper the teazing 
of the courtiers and domestics, and had 
many squabbl^ with the King's gigantic 

Salter, at last, being provoked bjr Mr. 
rofts, a young gentleman of family, a 
challenge ensued, and. Mr. Crofts coming 
to the rendezvous only with a squirt, the 
little creature was so enraged that a real 
duel ensued, and the appointment being 
on horseback with pistols, to put th^m 
more on a level, Jeffery with the first fire 
shot his antagonist dead. This happened 
in France, whither he had attended his 
mistress in the troubles. He was again 
taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, and 
sold into Barbary. He probably did not 
long remain in slavery, for at the begin- 
ning of the civil war ne was made a cap- 
tain in the Royal Army, and in 1644 
attended the Queen to France, where he 
remained till the restoration. At last 
upon suspicion of his being privy to the 
Popish plot, he was taken up m 1682, and 
confined in the Gate House, Westminster, 
where he ended his life m the sixty third 
year of his age. — DaUaway^tWtupole't 
Anecdotes of Painting. 
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VMfBmATIOlf «V Vnt AMI 
TBBIR BBAiipt. 

Tib most cdebratei antamat wry^tn, 
w wcU as tbwe of ktttr times, Iwre na^ 
konosrable BMOtioa ofthebtasik ofan» 
«MH%« iitinsr ipeslDi liisMy itf ths 
wtake bsflid of 4ht fcnanUe Kestiv, and 
tlMt of Mam Kiaip of Troy* VirgU de* 
lltnbes Mfiat0»m*s to us as ben^ sa 
tlndcaad lon^ as to co^r all Jus hieas^ 
Chtfsappus, the itoic pbiloaopfaer praises 
Mi am wriliBgs the noble beard of Timo* 
atm^m itmoma iole player of U» line, 
Pfiny the younger tells «s of tibe vhita 
baavd «f EiqphrateSy a Syrian Philoso- 
pfaer; and tie takes fdeaswe in relatng the 
•egpectnyed wMi fear wilb wfaich k in* 
spired die people. Plutarch speaksof the 
lon^ white beiffd of an old Laconian, who, 
being asked why lie let it grow so, replied 
*^ ^m fkai 4mmg emt it maUif my wUu 
htmtdf I fRfly da nothing umooHhy 
0fit9 ^MtemM,** Strabo leUles that the 
ladKan plulesopheis^ the G^neeoohists, 
wesa f«r«Sealar}y alteative to make the 
IsHgth of their beards ooatribute to eap- 
tintte the i^encrsEtion of this people, Dio» 
<«dons 18ic«liis alter ite in his wiitin|8^ 
ifiirss m partiGidar luul ciwmstaptial his» 
^Wry «f the beards of Che Indians. Juvenal 
iM«atiri8t <loes not foifet that of Anti* 
bchm, Hm eon of Nestor. Pendon the 
•mhor of Tdenukcbus in deseribtng a 
priest of Apollo in all his aagmfieence 
teikvB, thathe bad a ^idiite beavd down 
to has girdle. But Perseus aeema to 
ont-do m theaa mtbors, iUs poet was so 
convinced ctbat a beard was the symbol 
ef wisdom, that he thought he cpnld not 
beelow a greater encomium oo the .divine 
Sociates, than '1^ oaUing him the beaided 



§fllt£tl^^0Hatotil, No. 3. 

ISOCRATBS. 

IsocRATB?, (he S09 of Theodoras, was 
lK>m at Athens, 436, A. C. Defective 
bi his pronunciation, he came iiotinto the 
Foram to plead causes, vet he reconciled 
Philip by nis letters to toe Athenians, and 
in lUs excdlent panegyric^ he stirred up 
thp Greeks sfau^st Asia, and intimat^ed 
thajt Athens, if it would be happy, and in 
tranquility^ ought to confine lier domi- 
nions wi^thm just bouiids, nqt \o affect the 
empire of the sea, for the sake of lording 
it over aU other states ; but to conclude a 
peace, wbereby eveiy city and people 
Should l>e left to the fuU\enjovment of 
their liberty, and declare herself the irre- 
eondlable enemy of those who should 



presmpe to disturb tfieli piiilciB, or contii:«> 
vena such measuDas, He is called by 
Cicero the father of eloquence* and a sin- 
g«|«r good doctor. TuUy commends the 
svbtlsty of tycias, the acuteness of Hi- 
peijd^, ti^e sound of Aeschines, the force 
of Demosthenes, but the sweetness of Iso^ 
crates. And PhiloslraAes denominates 
hiM as the Athenian Syren, tilling ns 
that the syren was placed oo his sepul* 
cto> as it were, aii^ling. In the Greek 
Anthology, he is called the light dt 
Riietoric, TbeRooMn orator compans 
his school to theTro|an Horse, out of 
which most eminent rhetonciaps casus 
forth. Isocrates, who loved \us coud* 
try wUh ths temost tendomess^ coui^ ndl 
survive the loss and ignominy wiUi 
which it was tovered by the event of the 
battle of GheBTonea* The instant he re* 
ceivied the news df it> being uncertain what 
use Philip wontd make of his victory, and 
determinedto die a freeman, he hastened 
his end by abstaining from food. He Wfs 
9B years 1^ age. Hiswvitingsweiieiopre^ 
cious that be sold only one oration for 2Q 
' P. 



DISTINCTIONS OF PEOPLE OP 
COLOUR. 

Thbm is little doubt but What many 
of our readers who hear dr read of va- 
rious appellations that are applied to the 
different grades of negroes, people of 
eolour, &e., are qutfe ignorant as to the 
comprehends rully what is meant by 
iSbe various names by which the <Mffierent 
races are dietin^^ui^ed ; to such, we 
think the foUowmg infonnation will not 
be unacceptable :— 

A Samboe is the Ughest remove from 
blade, bemg the child of a Mukttoe fa- 
tfier, and Negro woman, or vice vetsSh 
A Mulattoe is the child of a wMte man 
bv a Negress. A Quadroon is the child 
ot a Mmattoe mother, by a white father. 
The child of a Quadroon by a whits 
man, is a Mustee. The child of Sr white 
man l^ a Muatee wdman, is« Mustiphim* 
The child of a Mustiphini, by a white 
father, is a <|uRitroon ; and the child of 
a Quintroon woman by a white, 4b fna 
by law. Some authors who have treated 
on the West Indies, 4o not count so far ; 
whilst others state Uie having seen more 
than one Unafyjc^ fiuiutropi^ jbgr Musti'- 
phini mothers m a state of slavery ; which 
of course would not have been the case> 
hdd th^ been diose penoos called white 
bylaw- 
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Sons courtien in Um ptcmee^f Louis 
4be feorteenth, who was ^hen -only ^- 
toen. coRvefted on the alMtdnte power -of 
(he Tnrkish SuHans^ and eave many in- 
stances of ibeir uncontrolled oonduot; 
" That" sud the yoiuie Prince^ is really 
being a king." The Cardinal de E^tr^e, 
who was present^ and desirous to check 
these dangerous iioUons ;«if hisj^outhful 
soTeveign, replied gravdy^ ^^ire, two 
or diree of those Emperors you approve 
have been put to the bow-string in my 
memory." 

LORD SANDWICH. 

This nobleman, when dressed, had a 
•^gnified appearance^ but to see him in 
the street, ne had «n aiwkward careless 
gait." TVo gentlemen dbservipg him 
wben at Leicester, one of them remarked, 
** I think it is LordSaadwioh coning ;'* 
<he other replied that he thought he was 
mistaken. ^* T^af ," says the gentlemao, 
'^ I am sure it is JUord Sandwich ; for, if 
}*oa Observe, he >is walking down both 
sides trf tilt street trt once.** 

But Lord Sandwich gave a better aneo- 
aote of himself J—** When i was at 
Paris, I had a dancing master ; ^e man 
was veiy dvH, and on taking leave of 
him, I offeredhim any service in London .*' 
" Then,** said the man, bowing, " I 
should take it as a partioular favour, if 
your Lordship would never tell any one 
of whom yon learned to dance." 

SrNGULAR -SUBJECT. 

The following curious return was made 
to the Commissioners of the Income Tax 
in the year m)l, at Shrewsbury. 
I A. B. do declare 
I have but little money to ^pare. 
I have 
1 little 'houee, 

1 little maid, 

2 little boys, 
2 little trade, 
2 little land, 

2 do. money at command ; 
Bv this you see^ 
? have childrenithree. 
Depend on me, A. B.— f* c, «. 

KRBKCH TREATMBNT OF CAPTIVES. 

Bttfing the krte war with France, when 
so many English prisoners were confined 
in the different French towns, the bread 
servsedoutio then was of to bad a <}ua- • 
lity, and so gritty, that it was supposed 
that sand was mixed with tiie flour, to 
swell the bulk, and render it more 
neavy. 



iti£n|M <tfeer, whilst making his 
brealtfast «ne morning from this horrid 
trash, took up a pencil, and wrote the 
following lines en the subject s^- 

Baj, why with isnd instead of wheat, 
France kneeda her oaptivea' crust ? 

Why, but to make her threat complete. 
My foes shaU bite the duat. 



GOUBTS OF FAT KINO'S WHY 
THOUGHTLESS. 

A thooghtlaas court, deroid of brains. 

At all abuses winking. 

We must have* where a ikt king reigns, 

For their none value tkin-khtg, J. W. B. 

SHARP RSTORT. 

A shallow and conceited noblemi^ 
observing one day at dinner, a person 
eminent for his philosophical talents, 
intent on choosing the delicacies of the 
table, said tolmn. ^'What! do philo- 
sqphers love dainties?"— " Why not?" 
returned the scholar. "Do you think 
my lord, that the good things of this world 
were made only u>t blockl^ads !'* ' 

EPIGRAM. 

Jack, tired of work, to play his shop shuts up } 
And at his ease, woiks harder with bis cop. 



RAIN. 
** What good does rain !" the poor man erics, 

'* To mahe the bread the cheaper )" 
*'Muchl for it makes the corn to rhe 

And fUl before the reaper:** ^ P. 

Jan. IN DBBT. 

A modem man of letters used to say, 
that a man in debt reminded him ef Gray's 
lines:— 

** still as they run they look behind. 

They bear a voice in every wind. 

Ami snatch a fearful Joy •/' 

TO A POOR FRIEND^ 

Aich in thy friendship though lin pocket poor ; 
The miser's poor in friendship, — ^rlch in store : 
Thou soothest by thine afEluent words which 

roU| 
Helives and dies a poor, nnpitied soull 
'When thou artgone, thy kindness, like the ray 
WUl shed its beauty long in * Memory's Day.' 

P. 

AN EPITAPH OK A RAD WIFE. 
By her Huiband* 

Ah ! once dear partner of my days, 
WiiUng to thee this tomb I raise 

?Iy grateful thoughts yov shade pmwoe, 
n this small gift so jxistly due. 
Ho envious tongue, with clamours irude, 
Arraign»d this act of gwtitude ; 
For aU must know, that, with my wifc^ 
I lost eacli hour of care ana strifCr 
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DATS. 


DIARY. 


DATS. 


OOUBBSPONDniG CHRONOLOGY. 


JutuiU 

■ 


Wed. 


Sts. Mitfciu and 

MarcelUantu. 
SanriB.43maf*8 


June 18 


St, 

1 
1 






-gets 17 8 


• 


] 

\ 

141 

1 
18] 

t 
1 
I 
1 

18: 










• 19 


Thun. 


Sts. OerraBiiu & 


19 


every jsngusn arust. 
Tbese two saints were termed the Protomiurtyra of 






Protasius. 








H»fiJ» Water, 




first persecution under Nero. 
1215.~The bulwark of English liberty. Magna 
Charta was confirmed by King John on this day. 






lOm af. 6 morn 








81 6 even 












The performance of this act was eflTected by 










compulsion, the Barons being all in arms against 
1«< 

St 


20 


Frid. 


St. SlWerlas. 


20 






Moon's first qiiar. 




1 






52m af. 2 aftern. 




1 

1 

18] 


21 


Satiir 


St. Eusebiui, 


21 


y 
\ 
] 
] 
visit to the Prince Begent. 

by tlie Emperor Valens. After whose death he 






Longest dar. 








High Water, 




was ordered by the Council of Antiochia, to visit 






44m af. 7 morn 




the churches of Mesopotamia, upon arriving at 
Dolichse to fulfil his ndssion, he was killed by a 
woman of the Arian persuasion, A. d. 878. 
1877. Expired at Richmond, King Edward III, 


















AT 84, in the 68rd year of an eventful reign. 


















of Creasy and Poictiers. 

When the French armv under Joseph Buona- 

ed by the army of Lord Wellington. The valor 

that brave general Sir Thomas Picton, princi- 
paUy effected the dlscomfitare of the Frendi 


















































upon this occasion. 
St. Paullnns was bom at Bourdeaux, a. d. 868. He 


22 


SUN. 


8 Sun. af. Trinity 


22 






Lbs. fortheDAT 










1 c Sam. 3 morn 




death happened in 481, when many miracles are 
said to have happened. 
1879. The battte of BothweU Bridge was fought 

700 fell by the effective execution of the Duke's 














St; FauUnus of 








NoU. 




























cannon, whilst pursuing them, and 1200 were 










taken prisoners, unto whom this generous noble- 












— 28 


Mond. 


St. Etheldrida. 
High water 
.49m. aft; 9 mo. 


28 


St. Etheldrida, this saint was a daughter of Anna- 
sor Anna, the holy King of the East Angles, she 








was married to Touberdit, who settled troon 
her the Ide of Ely for her dowry, at which pl^ce 






22m«— 10 ev. 












she founded a monastery, and ended her pibos 










and exemplary life, a.d. 179- 
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/natiui 6io)lfn6 at tiftc Jttt of #liftcr CtomtDcII. 

ILjUUJ^RATBP AETKII4E bMn made the ble«ndJintniiaBm of ef- 

IM^RiAN apD^^BT. ; A >aKiK:«i QV 1651. fectine this deliverance ?'V 

. " He has been, protected from the /ar- 
rows of the wfgo^ly., and is in ^oixi 
hepilth. He is inarching with his viaot 
1^18 ariny towards London.; and it.ia 
the, intention of t^ Lord Mayoc> Alder-. 
men^ and Sheriff^^ with the Council of 
State, to neet jUie Lord General to mdr^ 
raw, at Acton, and enter London with 
llim in beooiBiiiyg order." 

'< I am right glad (o hear it," said hie 
(aiUier : *' it ^s ^Uin£r that the citizena 
a)^oi|ld shj^w General Cromwell the re* 
spiBct yrhMI^ they en^rtain for his pha^ 
xacter, and the gratitnde they fee^ fM 
the services which he has rendered the 
atate/' , 

*' Am^ t|»ere many wounded, m. the 
battle you speak of, Philip?** inquired 
jbia sister, in « tremulous voice, who .was 
fitting; ai an embrokiery frame, at the 
Isrthev end of the apartment, ^ unae' 
ticed, but not an inattentive hearer of 
iheir diiQouise. Her brother turned to- 
wards her at the sound uf her v^ic^y-^ 
<« Good Marian/' he said, /* trouble not 
thviflf concwming this matter : su^e, 
35 
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Uiat the loss which the Lord General has 
sustained is ve;>y small ; but the enemy 
suffered dreadfully ; and the number of 
prisoners taken is considerable. ' Why,' 
now now, what ails the foolish girl ?" ne 
said, as he observed that tears were in his 
sister's eyes ; ** art thou ready to weep 
for tidings which riiould make England 
raise a joyful cry unto God for her final 
deliverance from the joke of the oppres- 
sor? — ^I had weU nieh forgotten to tell 
you," continued Philip, turning to his 
father, " that youne Herbert lai\e, the 
son of Sir Thomas Lisle, whom we have 
formerly seen at our kinswoman, Mistress 
Moreton's, is among the number of the 
prisoners." 

A convulsive sob here arrested his 
attention ; and, turning round, he beheld 
his sister, pale as death, attempting to 
leave the room ; but her strength failed 
her, and die would have fallen, had not 
Philip hastened towards her, and sup- 
ported her with his arm. 
' " What has thus moved ybu, Marian V* 
he said 

" A sudden giddiness," she repUed ; 
•'' Ishall be better anon— ^tis n,dtlung~it 



has already passed!*' and she attonpted 
to smile, but there was ara^di in het 
smile ; and her brother led her to her 
apartment, and, tenderly kissing her, 
bade her try to sain a little repose. 

Matthew Godfrey was a merchant of 
ereat respectability in the city of Lon- 
don. He was a stern republican, but a 
conscientious one ; and, in the wars be- 
tween the unfortunate Charles and his 
Parliaments, he had constantly taken part 
with the latter, because he believed tneir 
cause to be just and right, and their 
taking up arms for the sole purpose dT 
delivering the nation from tyranny and 
injustice. He was a Puritan : ,but he did 
not carry his religious seal to the extent 
practised by many of that sect : his pietjr 
was without hypocrisy. — ^Matthew Godf- 
frey had been many years a widower, 
with two children ; and his son had, for 
the last two or three years, princip^y 
managed his mercantile concerns ; and for 
some little time previously to the com- 
mencement of this narrative, he had been 
left by his father inlhe House in Aiders- 
gate Street, as he had a perfect reliance 
upon his ddU and /pnidence tp manage 
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his aiairs, wnile he himself occtrpied k 
house in Holborn, which had been lent 
him by a friend, and which, being more 
eheernil and ainr, would, he hoped, re- 
Store Marian's nealth, that had seemed 
sadly drooping of late, whiW its vicinity 
to the city enab^ blm to see his son 
daily, and to render his assistance in any 
affair of moment should it be requishe. 

Blarian Godfrey was in her nineteenth 
3rear. She had passed much of her time 
with Mistress Moreton, who was a half 
sister of her still fondly remembered mo<' 
ther. That lady's husband had espoused 
the cause of King Charles, and had fallcD 
fighting far that cause in the civil wars. 
At her house Marian was thrown much 
into the society of the gallant and de- 
voted chevaliers of the Koyalist party; 
and, while she listened to their polite 
conversation, and witnessed their gene- 
rous self-devotion, and the privations 
which they underwent rath'.T than for- 
sake the interest which they had espoused, 
her republican principles were gradually 
undermined, and sh3 deplored m secret 
the tragical death of her sovereign, and 
the extinction of royalty in England. 
The change which had taken pl»:e in 
her sentiments she carefully abstained 
from speaking of, as she knew her father's 
inflexibility too well to believe that he 
could be brought to approve of it ; and 
she loved him too tenderly to grieve him 
by open ojiposition. With rcsoect to her 
brother, it was still worse : ne was a 
relentless persecutor of the Royalists, and 
was wholly destitute of his father's mode- 
ration in party matters. Matthew God- 
frey had tenderly loved his wife, and for 
her sake he respected Mistress Moreton, 
and saw no impropriety in permitting his 
daughter to visit her 'frequently. As to 
the unfortunate adherents of the Stewart 
party^ whom she might there meet with, 
be believed her early education had for- 
tified her against imbibing their prin- 
ciples; and, while he condemned their 
conduct and opinions, he himself pitied 
their misfortunes. Marian had thus 
an opportunity at her aunt's, of fre- 
quently meeting the young and aecom- 
^shed Herbert Lasle. Insensibly they 
oecame attached to each other. Marian 
wept over his ruined fortunes, and the 
penis to which he was exposed ; and he 
loved to look on her beautiful counte- 
nance, and listen to her gentle voice ; yet 
even more than that did he love her pu- 
rity of heart, her simplicity of soul, and 
her noble and confiding disposition. In the 
first dawn of their attachment, they remem- 
bered not the perils by which they was 
. surrounded, nor how eventually hopeless 
their love might prove. Soon, however, " 



ihey were awakened from »*ieii dream of 
bliss, and the young soldier was obliged to 
follow the fortunes of his royal master. 
Yet he went secure in the possession of 
Marian's faithful and unchanging love 
When he left her, though Marian had fears 
for him, she had none tor herself :. she had' 
bestowed her affection on Herbert Lisle, 
and she was resolved that no earthly power 
should compel her to abandon him. When 
the young kmg marched into England, after 
the unfortunate battle of Dunbar, Herbert 
Lisle obtained a short leave of absence ; 
and, disguised, he reached London, whei« 
he agam beheld his beloved Marian. But 
a thousand fears for his safety .tormented 
her, and she urged his immed^te de- 
parture. Herbert, however, refused to 
leave her : he might never see her more, 
or her friends would oblige her to forsake 
him. He tormented her and himself with 
a thousand groundless suspicions and ha- 
rassing thoi^ts (for man knows not the 
unchanging nature of woman's true affecn 
tion) and he eloquently urgedthat nothing 
short of her consenting to a phnle mar- 
riage would satisfy him, or calm his me- 
lancholy forebodings. 

It were vain to dweU on his affectionate 
entreaties. Marian, overpowered by his 
distress, and by her desire of hastening his 
departure from the metropolis, ultimately 
consented ; and, in the presence of Mis- 
tress Moreton and the old nurse- of her 
childhood, who had also been a faithful 
attendant upon her mother, did Marian 
become the wife of Herbert Lisle. On the 
bridal day they separated, and, as Herbert 
pressed her with rapture to his heart, and 
imprinted a farewell kiss on her lips, Ma- 
rian seemed oppressed with a fearful pre- 
sentiment that her happiness had vanished, 
and she trembled to think of the dangers to 
which her beloved Herbert was about to 
be exposed. 

From the day of their parting, Mari- 
an's health declined, and her depression 
of spirits became evident to every one. 
Indeed, for some time, she scarcely dared 
raise her eyes to her father's face,' lest he 
should discover her secret ; and her broi. 
ther evidently seeniedto suspect that she 
had some cause for her unhappiness. Ma* 
nan, however, soon had ostensible reason 
for her melancholy, in the death of Mis- 
tress Moreton,which took place suddenly, 
about a week after Herbert's departure - 
and her father readily accepted, on her 
account, the offer which was made to 
' him of taking up his abode for a short 
lime in Holborn. The house which he 
inhabited had, at the back of it, an un- 
interrupted view of fields, meadows, and 
pasture lands, with pleasant shady lanes 
and humble cottagies, a space of'<;rouiid 
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now occnpied by Re4 lion Square, and 
the streets adjacent and beyond. Marian 
loved her new abode, as her dear old 
nurse lived ouly about two or three fields 
off^ and she could therefore visit her fre- 
quently, and talk to her of her i^aliant 
misbarid. 

After the battle of Worcester, when 
Marian was made acquainted with the 
dreadful tidings that her husband was a 
prisoner, and that in aU probability his 
life would be sacrificdd^ irom the known 
at^n devotion and unbending loyalty, both 
of himself and his father, tier disue$s waa 
oea^ly insupportable. She rtesolved, how.'* 
^er, that, if she could not siive him, she 
would <fie with him ; and, comlbrting 
hf raelf with this assurance, she calmljf 
prepared to make the only ettori. in her 
power on his behalf, in>. that of. a per- 
snnal appeal to,. General Cromwell. Thi$ 
vf9$ h Dold step for one so young, but 
Marian stopped not to- weigh eiil^c the 
peril or die );>ossible consequences of the 
undtrtaking. She imparted her determi- 
nation -to toq one but her nurse. . '^ God 
wiU be my guid^,*' .«he said to the old 
woman, who would fain have, dissuaded 
her from I the'attev^t ; ^' but give thou 
to me that trinket of my mother's— the 
watch she gave thee — ^I may, need it." 
: " Well, but vou know not, perhaps, 
tiie tale that belongs to it," said the old 
woman. 

** Yea, yea !" said Marian ; ** I know 
it all ; I huve heard it mapy times.*' 

Thus admonished, the nurse unlocked 
a small drawer, •und drew forth a small 
watch hanging to a steel chain, which 
was partly ru^. The case of the watch 
was of gdd; it had small steel beads 
around it, and a raised border of flowers 
of the same metal on the back. Exactly 
in the centre was a small painting of a 
female head, exquisite in expression and 
beauty. The dark raven haur parted on 
the forehead, the eyes full of tenderaesSy 
and tfie faint bluah just tiug'ng the fair 
cheek, made Marian weep as she gazed 
OB it ; and, pressing the trinket to her 
lips, jhe exchanged an affectionate fare- 
well with her nurse, and hastened home- 
wards. 

In honour of the victory which General 
Cromwell had obtained at Worcester, the 
citizens of London resolved on giving a 
grand entertainment. Great preparations 
were made on the occasion, and he was 
to be feasted in Guildhall. Matthew 
Godfrey intended to be present at the 
civic festival, and the day before it was 
to take place he went to his house in 
Aldersgate Street, from which he did not 
intend to return until the day after the 
dinnei given to General Cromwell and 



his officers. This was the time which 
Marian judged as most favourable for her 

{)urpose ; and, soon after her father had 
eft Holborn, she, with a beating heart, 
and in her most simple apparel, with 
her lovely countenance shroudod in a 
black silk hood, set off for the palace at 
Whitehall, where she had been informed 
the General then was. 

On making known her desire to the 



which might probably be fraught wnh 
danger to her beloved Herbert. An ef- 
derly man, in the garb of a puritan 
minister, entered the gallery ; hhs look 
seemed benevolent, ana Marian resolved 
tp address him, and request his assistr 
Ance. At first he looked at her suspect- 
ingly ; but a second glance at her noble 
brow and modest countenance reassured 
him. He saw that her distress was real, 
and, certain that her object could be one 
of no common interest, he promi«;^, if 
possible, to obtain her an interview witfi 
the Lord General. 

This person, who was the celebrated 
Hugh I'eters, was as good as his worct 
In a few moments he again approached 
her, and, taking her hand, he led her to 
the door of an apartment, and whispering 
— *• The Lord prosper thy petition," the 
door was thrown open, and Marian found 
herself in the presence of General Crom- 
well. 

. The room into which Marian wais 
ushered was a high and noble apart- 
ment, commanding a spacious view of 
the Thames, with all the varied and 
bustiing scenery constantly observable 
thereon. Three sides of the room were 
occupied by bookshelves, filled with 
large and seemingly ponderous volumes ; 
at the upper end stood a table, covered 
with a Turkey carpet, on which lay nu- 
merous papers ; and, in a plain high- 
backed chair, covered with black leather, 
sat the man who was soon to be raised 
to the supreme power in these kingdoms, 
— Oliver Cromwell. He was plainly 
dressed, in a suit of mulberry colour, 
with a short cloak of the same. His hat 
lay beside him on the table. His hair 
was partially grey, and his whole coun- 
tenance spoke the decision and quick 
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jien Hf it to n that belonged' to Ids dtftne- 
ter, though^ at times, there was a soften- 
inf expressioii in the eyes which modera- 
ted the elTeet his. stem features would t 
otherwise have produced. At first hA 
looked harshly at Marian ; but when he 
AW that her wh<de frame trembled with- 
agfitation, he said, mildly^^'^ Maiden, 
what is thine errand!'* 

**' 1 would implore your aid," replied 
Marian — ** Your powerful assistance in 
the case of Herbert Lisle, an unhappy 
prisoner in the late battle.'* 

** Herbert Lisle ! say est thou V* replied 
Cromwell; "thou speakest Vain words, 
and knowest not what thou askest. Is 
he not an avowed eneniy to the good 
cause 7 And has not the Lord delivered 
him into our hands, that we should deal 
with him even as it shall seem good in onr 
eyes?" 

" O, Sir, speak not thus, I beseech 
you," said Marian, " have mercy on his 
you]h ; it may be that the persuations of 
others have led him to oppose the govern- 
ment; give him then tune for repent- 
ance 1" 

'* It were more fitting, maiden, for 
thee," said CromweU, *' to meddle not 
with this matter : it is not seemly for a 
young maiden to plead thus earnestly for 
a stranger youth, betake thee to thine 
home." 

The blood rushed into Marian's cheeks 
and forehead, and she replied hastilv — 
" Is it then, a crime for woman to pfead 
for mercy ? Be it so ! Yet the laws, 
both ot God and man, are on my side, 
when I would ask your aid for my un- 
happy husband." 

" Ha I" he said, " I looked not for this, 
but thine appeal is vain," and he glanced 
pitjdngly on her. — ** In these stirring 
times domestic ties must be rent asunder, 
when the glory of the Lord and the wel- 
fare of the state require it." 

" Alas! alas I" cried Marian, *' and 
will you consign my husband to perish ? 
What is his crime ? He did but follow a 
kind master, and fight in support of his 
cause, as he was bound by his oath of 
.oyalty . Thou thyself hast done as much ; 
but, alas ! thou hast chosen a more for- 
tunate path." 

Cromweirs brow darkened : *' Say 
rather," he added, " that the Lord ham 
guided me to choose light rather than 
darkness. But, touching this matter of 
thine, Herbert Lisle will'be dealt with as 
the state shall think fit ; and, if his life 
be forfeited, pray thou unto the Loid, and 
he will comfort thee in thine affliction." 

''Not so," said Marian eagerly; ,"I 
knoV thou art alt powerful, and that a 
Word from thee could save him. Mercy, 



grac] 
hour 



then, merey! Be^hkft^ Aee how this 
iious act would eladden thy dying, 
ir, and t<^ death of its bitterness.*^ 

Cromwell shook his head, and Marimoy 
in the energy of her supplicatioo, dropped 
on her knees, and held up with both her 
hands, the watch she had received from 
her nurse, and which she had kepi till 
udw concealed in her bosom. 

The moment Cromwell's eyes rested 
upon it, he started from his seat, and ad- 
vanced towards Marian. " Where got 
ye this V* he said ; while his strong frame 
trembled with emotion ; and he snatched 
the trinket from her hands, and as he 
gazed on the sweet face painted thereon, 
he turned aside, and Marian saw the big 
drops of sorrow fall on his weather-beaten 
cheek. 

" Know ^e whose watch this once 
was ?" he said, as he turned to Marian. 

" It was my mother's, who has been 
dead manj^ years/' she replied ; " and 
my father is Matthew Godfrey^ ciUs^n ot 
London." 

Cromwell started. He approached Ma- 
rian, who was still on her knees, and, 
pushmg aside her brown hair, which had 
fallen over her white forehead, he paused 
a minute, then added — '* Thine is a face 
fair to look upon ; and ye have your 
mother's noble brow, but not her raven 
hair and eye. In days long past, when 
I was a student at tfie Inns of Court, I 
loved your mother fondly and truly ; but 
her parents suffered he^ not to listen to 
my words. Perrhance they acted wisely, 
for mine has been a stormy course ;" and 
he sighed. " The Lord's will be done !" 

Marian saw that CromwelPs spirit was 
softened ; and she resumed her pleadings 
for her husband ; and she called on him, 
m remembrance of her mother, to be mer- 
ciful. 

'* Thou hast touched a tender string," 
he said ; " and for thy mother's sake, if I 
have any influence, thy husband shall 
depart harmless." 

Marian sprung on her feet, and began 
pouring out her thanks. " Nav !" said 
the General, " if the life and liberty of 
Herbert Lisle be granted, it will be on 
the sole condition that he leave England 
immediately, and make no further attempt 
to subvert the present government of 
these kingdoms." 

" May God reward yon for this I" said 
Marian ; and she folded her cloak around 
her, and prepared to depart. 

" Rest in peace," said Cromwell ; «« and 
when thine nnsband is set at liberty, j« 
shall hear from him. Take this with 
thee ;" and he held out to her her mother's 
watch. **It has stnted sad thoughts 
within me ; md the memory of thv mo 
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tfier'y 18 1' last saw her^ comes orft. me at - 
a: pleasant dream.** He looked on the 
picture^ and sighed as be put it into, her 
iiands. ** FareweU," he said^ «• all I 
can do for thee 1 will, and God's blessing 
be ever with thee!" He pressed her 
hand kindly. Marian's heart was Ml, 
and she could but weep her thanks, as 
the General touched a small silver bell, 
when the door was opened, and she 
passed forth from the presence of Gene- 
ral Cromwell with renewed hopes and a 
thankful spirit. 

Not many days after this interview, 
Marian's nurse came to her, and informed 
her that Herbert Lisle^ her beloved hus- 
bahd ; was at liberty, that he had been 
with her, and de.*irea her to tell Marian 
he was impatient to behold her once 
more, and to bid her farewell, as he had 
^ven his promise to the State to depart 
forthwith, and his steps were therefore 
watched by their emissaries. She added, 
that he would expect Marian at her cot- 
tage, at the close of that same evening. 

It were needless to speak of Marian's 
latitude, when she heaid that Herbert 
was really at liberty, — of the many affec- 
tionate messages to him with which she 
charged her nurse — of the trembling im- 
patience with which she awaited the ap- 
pointed hour to behold him. 

Evening came, atlength, and the dark- 
ening .clouds, and the moaning of the 
wind, seemed to portend a storm ; but 
Marian heeded not these gloomy appear- 
ances. She had kept aloof in her cnam- 
ber from the fnmily all that day, under 
the plea of indisposition, and it was quite 
dusk, and all was still in the house, ere 
she ventured forth. With noiseless steps 
she passed down the garden at the back 
of the house, and unfastened the door at 
the extremity of it, which led into the 
i^ds, and hastened onwards, as she be- 
lieved, unheard and unobserved. — Once 
or twice, as Marian proceeded through 
the lane which led to the cottage of her 
nurse^ she thought she heard a footstep 
behiud her. She stopped, and listened 
intensely, but all was perfectly still and 
she felt certain that she had been de- 
ceived, — that the sound had been merely 
tlie rustling of the wind through the hedge. 

In a few minutes she gained the cottage, 
and, hastily unfastening the latch, she en- 
tered. '1 here was a light in the room, but 
Marian saw . no one ! but her nurse. 
♦^ Where ishet'* she exclaimed. The 
old woman pointed to an inner apartment ; 
but/Herbert bad heard the sound, of her 
Voicie, andhetufihed lorth, and caught 
Marian in rhia arms. *.* Belmred of my 
Foul !" said the young Cavalier, as he 
tenderly bent over his weeping wife. 



"what a debtof gf«littide do I owo thee! 
Alas *. must the joy with which 1 now en- 
fold thee so soon {Miss awav 1 And must I 
be banished from thy dear presence* 
Craei, cruel fate!" 

'' Nay, dear Herbert !*« replied Marian, 
" let bs not embitter the few moment? 
which remain to us by usdeas repinings ; 
let us feel grateful that thy life is spared 1" 

'' Banishment from tnee is worse than 
death !" said Herbert. 

** When thou art abroad, and in safety, 
I maj find means to join thee," replied 
Manan. *' Haf)py hours may yet be in 
store for us." 

'* Bless thee, dearest!" said her hus- 
band, as he passed his arm around her 
waist, and her head reclined on his shoul- 
der. 

They had stood thus for a few seconds, 
bes de the window, when Herbert ouitted 
his position^ and advanced towaios ^e 
inner apartment, whither a sudden call 
from the nurse invited him. Marian had 
taken but a single step to follow him, 
when the report of a pistol was heard, and 
Marian, with a deep groan, sunk on the 
cottage floor. 

Herbert flew towards her: he raised 
her in his arms : but the ball had entered 
her side, and the blood flowed freely. 
Herbert bent over her in indescribable 
agony. Her face was deathly pale ; but 
her eyes turned with fondness on her 
husband, as, with difBculty, she articu- 
lated — *• This stroke was doubtless meant 
for thee. Oh, the bliss that thou art «ife, 
and that I may die for thee ? My poor 
father!" she murmured faintly, as her 
head dropped exhausted on his shoulder. 

" Help ! instant aid, in the name of 
God!" wildly cried Herbert; and the 
nurse, scarcely less distracted, hastened 
to obtain assistance. 

•' Help is vain," said Marian ; '* I feel 
it here ;* and she pressed her chilly hand 
on her side. The dews of death were on 
her forehead ; but her arms were clasped 
firmly around her husband's neck. 

••' It is a bitter pang to leave thee!" 
sighed Marian ; ''out a fe^r more years, 
and thou wilt be with me, free from sor- 
row, and from suffering." 

The last word was scarcely distinguish- 
able. She sighed heavily : * Herbert fdt 
the arms which were around h*m relax 
in their grasp — her gentle soul had fled— 
it was onl^ tlie lifeleis corse of hb be 
loved Manan whicii he pressed distract- 
edly to his bosom, 'and gazed on in mule 
but unutterable despair. 

. It was Philq;) Godfrey who had tol 
lowed Marian on that fatal night. .He 
had watched her into the cottage— he 
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saw her In the arms of a youn? cavaher^ 
though he distiDg^nished not that it was 
Her^rt Lisle, — he witnessed their en- 
dearments, and fraught with madness at 
the disgrace which he imagined had been 
thns brought upon his family, he drew 
ft>fth fats pistol and aimed it at Herbert. 
But Marian, his sist^, was fated to be 
the unhappy sufferer from his deadly 
purpose. He stayed not to know the 
event; as fearful of pursuit, he hastened 
immediately from the spot. Bitter was 
his repentance, when he found that he 
had sacrificed his beloved sister; and 
when the true circumstances of the case 
were made known to him, he was unable 
to bear his reflections, and sailed soon 
after for America, where he died at the 
dose of a few years. 

From the moment of Marian's death, 
Herbert Lisle was a melancholy man ; 
and though Matthew Godfrey, softened 
and almost broken hearted by the mis 
fortune which had befallen his family, 
blessed and forgave him ere he left Eng- 
land, he moved no more in scenes of 
gaiety, for the light of his existence had 
passed away for ever ; and, seon after the 
restoration of King Charles the Second, 
he died at his paternal manSon, in Kent, 
young in years, but willingly resigning 
the load ohife which had pressed heavily 
upon him since the death of his evei 
fondly-remembered Marian. 

La Belle Auem, 



LOVERS MEETINGS. 



Th«r Mti i—lMw Uii4 Um «lMUM« that led 
Tbem both to ThespU's sbrine > 

They beard !— but poor to them, I ireen. 
The poet*s words divine t 

For word* they had themtelves, and tkeee 

- Weif hed aU the poet'i tale } 

And, ere they parted, aslced and gaT« 
A meeting in the vale 1 

They met ! — the evening breece wai theie^ 

Singing ita love-spiin lay } 
The twiMffht smiled a U<«8iog down^ 
■ Fair aubatitute for day i— 
While heav*ns whitt* lamps their soft beams 
gave 

To cheer th' encfhantlng hour, 
B«t not so bright aa might dlscloao 

To vulgar eyes love's bower I 

They met !— What moments of delight 

Flew rapidly along { 
Umnark'd, unthoogfct of, till tile hurk 

Woke morning by his soi% I— 
How often did they strive to part ! 

But still the fond ** adieu .<!* 
Brought newborn kisses to their dps. 

The parting to renew i 

With many a vow of endless truth. 

Each sooght a lonely home. 
Where social pleasures could not break 

The depdi of sorrow's gloom i 
■Their happiest hours were gone, and poor 

The chance that might again 
Give love so blest a time as that. 

Spent on the iiight-«iew*d plain | 
For frlendd were stern, and cruel pride 

Forbade love's hopes to shine. 
Because the youth was poor, and rich 

The maid of heart divine ! — 

The fair one felt the deadljr dart 

Of hopeless grief strike deep :— 
To see her lie. Death's speedy prey, 

Parenta, relenting, weep: — 
But uselesft came the proffered grace { 

Too late the lingering boon j 
She now but hoped to see her love, 

Er» Death had closed her doom I 



They met ! — twas in the busy scene 

Wl^en bustlii^ commerce reigna , 
Where all her courUers round her throng. 

And press their petty gains.— 
And many a mingled crowd was there, 

And many a face bttween } 
Bat their young ey«» met in one glanoct 

As though none else had been ! 

In that one look, what years of aperch 

Came trembliog to their hearts. 
Sweet as the silent rich perfume 

The new blown rose imparts ) 
And, as they alowly Unsjered past, 

Fond thoughta spread o'er their mind^ 
A mystic base, like summer's dew, 

That o'er the warm scene climbs : 
That look, like aailors' silent worda 

That flatter In the air, 
fiad meaning in it, and it told, 
• That love had sent it there r 

Days, weeks, and months went slowly on, 

r Wentsadaswellasslow; 

And Fate aeera'd bidding each, th« hope 

Of meeting to forego : 
'Sadly each counted o'er the hours. 

That wenken'd, as they fell, 
Cope's beav'nly nectar, with^thedrops ; 

From disappointment'^ well !— 



They met ! — Her pallid cheek waa fluah'd 

With fond affection's fire I— 
But one embrace I — her lover saw 

The murder'd maid expire I 
Grief had gnaw'd deep into hia heart. 

And, when this blow was given. 
It burst I — he sank with her In death f 

To meet, we hope. In heaven ! 

R. JARMAN. 



tf^tiv Auti^t0.— No. 6. 



JOHN KEATS, THE POET. 

I NBVBR think of John Keats, Imt \ 
regret tliat I knew him, for if I had not 
known him, the sorrow that I feel for his 
death would be less, and perhaps little 
more than that felt for the loss of any 
yonn? man of genius, who did not live to 
complete the glorious task^set down for 
him. 
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face might be feemaed MtelleclmllsrlKaa- 
tiful ; it expressed more of poetry tinm 
even iiis poetry does, beautiful as it is, 
with all its faults, and these, are not lew. 
It was sDcb a face as I never saw befeve 
nor since. Any one who had looked on 
it would have said " That is no common 
man.*' There was a lustre in his look 
which gare you the idea of a mind - 9f 
exquisite refinement, and high inagiiia- 
don ; vet, to an observing eye, the seeds 
of earfy death were sown there ; it was 
impossible to look at bin, and tlunk him 
lon^-lived. Jeremy Taylor says, itt one 
of his admirable sermons, that *' there 
are but few persons upon whose foreheads 
every man can read the sentence of deaths 
written in the lines of: a lingerinf^ sick- 
ness ;" but on his forehead it was writ- 
ten suiBciently palpable for some to read 
it as they ran. 

These signs were somewhat contradict- 
ed by a look of strength and durabilily about 
his chest and slionlders, which migm hAve 
deceived a casual looker-on; but he 
who could perceive the inneivworkingv, 
who could esti^natc the wear and wasting 
which an ardent, ambitious, and restless 
intellect makes in the *' human form 
divine," must have felt persuaded that the 
flame burning withi« would shortly con* 
sume the outward shell. His spint was 
like burning oil in a vessel of some pre- 
cious and costly wood, which when the 
flame has consumed its nutriment, wiil 
then burn that which contained it* . U :- 
like the pyre that consumes the devoted 
widow of the Hindoo husband, where 
we may see tlie fire but not the victim, 
in him we saw the fire and the victim too. 
He, however, was a self-deroted martyr 
to intellect, and not to a senseless and 
brutal custom ; and if literature had its 
army of martyrs, as Religion glorioudy 
has, his name would not be forgotten in 
Its calends. 

Poor fellow, I shall never forget him ; 
those who did not know him, and who 
have only read hb too early productions 
may ; but those who knew him well never 
can, if there be any fellowship in man, 
and human kindness be anytnmg more 
than a word. He w«f IwiU al^tionate, 
a delightful friend, ah excellent compa- 
nion, a young man wiser than his years, 
a true and, tender brfthefYtbis aiection 
it was that sacrificed his life,) a boy in 
ook, but a man in nrfnd, a mortal in 
steeming, b\Jt a spirit in spirit. Shelley, 
who witn all his liberal op^uior.s, was at 
heart an aristocrat (and I speak ^is not 
oflfensively) slighted him tirf he kinew his 
worth, but knew it too late. He after- 
wards made some amends in his ** Jdo' 



.^.^^ , .an jextray«faot rhapsody ; mn^ 
yet Oiete is in it a true portrait of that 
young aiai of genius, wh^, if he had 
lived,, would have proved himself the 
only iQijid worthy to be placed side by 
side with Milton in blank verse and epic 
genius. 

; His fragment called •* Hyperum " b 
the noblest piece of blank verse that has 
appeared since Milton's. It would be 
difficult to produce a passage of equal 
length from Young, or from Blair's Giaye, 
or from Cumberland's Calvary, or Town- 
^end's Armagedi^ (which is a fine and 
undeservedly neglected work), or from 
Wordsworth's Excursion, that might com- 
pete with it. It was an overpowering 
avalanche from the very mountain of 
the Muses, which ought to have crushed 
and buried those poor blind moles and 
miners who are still uselessly labouring 
to underwork his fame. It was fortunate 
for his reputation that his booksellers 
persuaded him to publish it, for there 
were but two or three pieces in his last 
volume (ItabeL the Sv^of Si, Agn^t, 
and one of his Odet) which could have 
added to his reputation. His publishers, 
however, should have spared such a 
silly excuse for the fragment-like appear- 
ance of Hyperion : the poet who could 
write so noble a fragment ought lo have 
been above the idle criticism of the dav : 
he should have finished what he had 'so 
nobly began, though a million of reviewen 
hadiried^hold-P' Would Shakspeare, 
had he lived in these days, have cared to 
ulease such nev e r - p lea sable cym'cksf 
Would Milton » The only poet of this 
time who has placed htmseff with those 
great names, set himself above criticism, 
and then criticism, instead of tiampliag 
him under foot, as It would hAve h^e, 
had h^ been humble, seeing that his 
spirit would not bow to it, bowed even 
to prostration to him. This, was what 
John Keats diould have done, and h« 
might have lived. 

There are few errors in Hyperion. I 
do not like this simile iilit ^— 

'* For M in crowded tlieatris of men 
Hubbubi ncTBMM neve tt^y call oa(.< Hash 1' 

It is a very poor anachronism, and w|bai 
is worse, has in it an air of vulgarity.* 
to come back to earth from the '^ higfaest 
heaven of invention," for such a sittite^ 
was as illustrative of sinking as ft woidd 
have been in Michael Aflgelo to leave 
working out his sublime and colossal 
Moses to carve a cherry stonte. ft may 
be excuse enoufrh for so young a poet, 
that Milton has sinned in the same man- 
ner ; though some may «v that the errtf 
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el a tre», wHl not wtrtaitttfie- error o4 
a le«er^ |K>eti It is, of course, inevita- 
ble and anavoidable, that we ihould de- 
aeribe* thin?9 wkh which we kre not fk- 
m liar by tningt with Which we are. But' 
What isclaasical sheuld only be illustrated 
by classical comparisons ; -or else should 
be lefV alone. 

** Hyperion " will do ntore, in more 
candid times, to presierre his name> than 
all the rest of his poetry. It is, to be 
sure, but k fragment ; so is the Theseus' 
amonff the Elgin marble<; ; but we may 
judge by that portion what the entire 
worit most have been. Would to heaven- 
that he had b en uri^ed by some one who 
had influence over his mind to finish it :. 
he should have left the pretty and the 
fkntastic to othen he had subltmer pow-' 
ers, which should not have been wai»ted 
in minor effbrts.^-But it is now too late 
to accuse him of the error of neglecting 
his own reputation. A certain crew, 
among critics did their best to nip his ge*- 
nius in the bud, and it is but justice to 
them to say that they succeeded. 

When we think of the abused and As- 
roeioBs power which tliosc canker-worms 
of literature exert upon authors, it makes 
one envy the good old writers. Then if 
a man had merit in his works he was read 
lor that merit, and praised without fear 
and without deduction ; he was not damn- 
ed and made a by^-w6rd. of reproach, 
for scorn to point his* fihhy finger at, be- 
cause he was unfortunate enough toknonlr 
a brother author, who was hostile in 
taste or politics to the self^ereated critic ; 
nor was he eicOinmunicated because he 
was guilty of the literary heterodoxy of 
publishing in the city instead of Albe- 
marle-street, or in London instead of 
Edinburgh. 

We cannot deprecate this cruel and un 
just kind of criticism better than in the in- 
dignant and forcible language of a writer 
who has had much more to do with politi- 
cal than poetical criticism, since he wrote 
this stimin? appeal to the common sense 
of the reading public, and the common 
candour of, <?ritics. The remarks we 
quote are from a work very little known, 
enttled "The Contemplatist ; a Series 
of Essays • upon Morals and Literature 
By William Mudford." He n defending 
bad authors from the persecution and in- 
sfllt which follow them after their first 
false step in literature ; what we, are 
about tp quote may consequently be con- 
sidered as in some measure inapplicable 
to the case of John Keats, who, whatever 
faults he might have as a poet, was cer- 
tainly not wanting in genius, and a highly 
poetic mind and imagination ; but the 
|iassage is so eloquent a deprecation of 



aMipifH of itlbnu^ ipL 

wfaieh tw-vufrered, mat weofaali insert il.> 
*' Itcetadi'to hcve passed hltD an esta^ 
blisbed mazim/^ savs itheiContemplatii^ 
** thM tor fwtitm buAyia a came of sueb 
magnittide^ *as fttetts of no Moaenieiit : il 
so thoiwagWy strips the delmqoeirt of mM 
soeia) i^htflr/! it oasts hin forth from tbo 
hospkablo cirde of his feNow-ereatuvei 
with svchf marks of diegnitfo nid-nifam^r, 
that hunmnitv itself forbean to ^pBtf m 
hit beliaif whom all have doomedto le* 
lemtciBt 'pevaeciMion* Nothing &at it 
vcaned agfltinst him \ no reproach, how^ 
ever Mtter; no hunpboir; howewr viahg- 
nam ; 'no^sitiro, howarei" false, and there- 
fore the more [poignant ; no rfdicute, 
howei«er intolerable^ nocontempt, however 
blasting % in short, sot tie most savage 
ferocity which ean 'come into actioii 
under the -veil of lit2rary rancour, is 
thought to be misapplied when directed 
against him who 4h» written without ex- 
cellence. Common malefactors, for the 
most infamous crimer, -find tiidmi^assion in 
some breast ; but the ^md kutbor none. 
HU miseries are sport; hit sorrows aro 
festivity to tlie literary blood-hounds en« 
gaged in this pursuit* The murderer ia 
treated with decency and feeling; and 
brutality itself disdains, wantonly, to 
probe tlie sores of a corrupted" heart. 
But let an author publish a Work that fa 
deficient in excellence^ who is there that 
does not think he has a right to lay the 
feelings of that author at hirfeet; wrth all 
the insulting mockery of derision ? Is 1u^ 
not marked out for acrimonious r dicule 
or lordly contempt? Is not even his 
moral character ohen implicated by some 
ungenerous sarcasm, or by some facetioiis 
parallel? Is he not derided as a dunce» 
or despised as an idiot ? Is not his name 
mercilessly snorted with ? And whence is 
all this ? What offlence has been com- 
mitted? What violation of public or 
private welfare has been attempted ? 
What injury has been, or can be, com- 
mitted by the publication of a work t oi 
just so good as it mi^ht be, that it should 
be thought a fit plea for over-stepping 
every boundary of feeling and humani^ 
every limit of justice and fibeFaJity ? . , 
. . Butlet uspauseforanomedt, 
and consider under what conplicated pain 
a delicate and apprehensive mind roust 
labour, who sees every art employed tr» 
render hun an object of ridicule and con« 
tempt — the public called upon to feast at 
a banquet, where his heart and mind are 
served up for the repast? Think how 
contracted is the circle of human hapoi- 
ness ; why, then, delight so much in. file 
production of human misery, that you 
can, unprovoked, fix a sting m the bosoip 
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of tf^ uooflbiidiBf individuftl, whoM mdf 
crime is, that hit talents ire beneath per- 
feolioBf Prove that the want of ability, 
that the HMie publication of an indiffor- 
•ttt book is a crime, and one that entitles 
ilB perpetrator to maliffnant aapenion and 
nnieeling scorn, and then I consent that, 
as a crime, it meets its due punishment : 
bat, until thai be done, I muste?er con- 
sider the wanton abuse of such writers 
among those actions which a wise and 
feeling mind should blnsh to remember." 
, With every sentence of this eloquent 
appeal to the better feelings of critics in 
general we most cordially agree : the en- 
tire paper. Indeed, should be framed and 
Inmff 4ip as a sort of homily, in the closets 
ofiul critics, to teabh them two moral 
lessons which they are too prone to for- 
get,— humanity and humility. 

iLUSOBlfOR. 



TO MISS S- 



-D. 



On ike DmthefMr. — 

Nay tho» tbe wave cloied o*w thy Iot«. 
Mourn not, he left a world of woe j 
And thou indeed, didst truly prove. 
How deeply ranldlnK was the blow. 

Ohl weep not, that he left a scene 
But seldom free from toil and care } 
Save, when thy form would intervene 
For all was gay when tbou wert there. 

Pid h« not love } melhlnks a aooiid 
Comes Kunling from the limpid wave » 
MeihiDks he wildly looks around, 
Alas, no flrlendly hand to save. 

He thinks on thee— it Is a speU 
He struggles hard with angrv death 
Exhausted, murmurs ' love farewell 1* 
And gives to thee his latest breath. 

*Tis ever thus when true hearts meet 
'Tis ever thus with holy love } 
Its halo is too pure and sweet } 
Love's only native sohere 's above. 

Then mourn not— dry that tearful eye, 
For, ohl to thee it ftiU is given. 
That thou, dear girl — ^wilt surely die. 
And mee^-to p«rt no more — ^in heaven. 

Farewell I— fluewell !— thou wilt refuse. 
To weep at heav*ns supireme decree ; 
Farewell 1 sweet maid— forgive the mose, 
thinks of thee. 



The stranger mu s e w ho I 
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THE DEATH AND CHARACTER 
OF SIR JOHN .MOORE. 

The account of the last moments and 
character of the gallant but ill-fated hero 
of CoTunna here inserted, we extract from 
Colonel Napier's History of the Peninsu> 



larWar, who ttatee by way. of giving 
additional value to his work, one of great 
interest, that many of the transactions ha 
has therein rdated, he was an eye witness 
to, and as we are well aware that all nar 
rations that are foiraded upon lact, axe 
valued highly, and read with intense 
interest, we cannot refrain from giving 
the following: — 

" From the spot where he fell, the 
general who had conducted the attack was 
carried mortallv wounded to the town by 
a party of soldiers. The blood flowed 
fast, and the torture of his wound in- 
creased ; but such was the unshaken tirm- 
ness of his mind, that those about him, 
judging (rom the resolution of his counte- 
nance uiat his hurt was not mortal, ei^- 
pressed a hope of his recovery. Hearing 
this, he looked steadfastly at the injury few 
a moment, and then said, " No ; I fed 
that to be impoemble" Several times 
he caused his attradants to stop and turn 
him round, that he might behold the field 
of battle ; and when the firing indicated 
the advance of the British, he discovered 
his satisfaction, and permitted tbe bearers 
to proceed. Being brought to his lodg- 
ingSj the surgeon examined his wouira, 
but there was no hope ; the pam increas- 
ed, and he spoke w;th great aifflculty. At 
intervals, he asked if the French were 
beaten; and addressing his old frimd 
Colonel Andean, be said, " You know 
that I ahoaye wished to die this way,** 
Again he asked if the enemy were defeat- 
ed ; and being told they were, observed, 
** It it a great eatiefaetion to me to 
know we have beaten the French" His 
countenance continued firm, and his 
thoughts clear ; once only, wh^i he 

Soke of his mother, he became agitated, 
e inquired after the safety of his friends, 
and the officers of his staff, and he did 
not even in this moment forget to recom- 
mend those whose merit had given them 
claims to promotion. His strength was 
failing fast, and life was Just eictinct, 
when, with an unsubdued spirit, as if an- 
ticipating the baseness of his posthumooi 
calumniators, he exclaimed, '* I hope, 
the people <cf England will be eatitjM, 
I hope my country will do mejusttceT** 
The oattle was scarcely ended, whc» his 
corpse, wrapped in a inilitary cloak, was 
interred In' the officers of his staff in the 
citadel of Corunna. Tbe guns of the 
enemy paid his funeral honours, and, 
Soult, mth a noble feeling of respect for 
his valour, raised a monument to his me- 
mory. 

Tlius ended the career of Sir John 
Moore, a man whose uncommon capacity 
was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
governed by a disinterested patriotism 
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mom ID keeping with the pnnHive thfii 
the luxurious age of a great nation. His 
tall graceful |)ei'son^ his dark searching 
ejes, strongljT defined forehead^ and sin- 
Ifvimify ex|>ret»ve nKmtfaj radicated a 
■oble disposition and a reAned under* 
si^dine. The lofty sentiments of honour 
oabittili to his mind^ adorned by a subtle 
playful wit, eave him in coavefsatioa an 
ascendancy &at he could well preserve 
by the deMve vigenr of hi^ actions. He 
matniatned the right with a vehemence 
hofderin^ upon fierceness, and every im- 
portant tranMction in which he was en- 
gtg9d increased his reputation for ta»eut, 
and confirmed hi> character as a stem 
enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, 
a just and fai&iful servant of his fx>untry. . 
The honest loved him, the dishonest feared 
him ; for while he lived, he did not shun, 
but scorned and spumed the base, and, 
with characteristic propriety, they qpurned 
at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, he 
thirsted for the honours of his profession, 
and feeling that he was worthy to lead a 
Biitish army, hailed the fortune that 
placed him at the head of the troops des- 
tined for Spain. The ^ream of time pass- 
ed rapidly, and the inspirinor hopes of 
triumph disappeared, but the austerer 
elory of sufltering remained ; with a firm 
heart h'' accept^ that gift of a severe 
fate, and conndin|( in the strength of his 
genius, disre<;arded the clamours of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance, opposing sound 
military views to th * foolish projects so 
insolently thrust upon him by the am- 
bassador, he conducted a long and arduous 
retreat with sagacity, intelligenee, and 
fortitude. No insuh could disturb, no 
falsehood deceive him, no remonstrance 
shake his determination ; fortune frowned 
without subduing his constancy, death 
struck, and the spirit of man remained 
unbroken, when, his shattered body 
scarcely afforded it a habitation. 



RUSTICATING AND GYPSYING 

PRBPBRABLK TO 

CIVIC REVELRY. 

I DO not agree with several periodical 
writers who can see nothing in the coun- 
try worth admiring, and who, while they 
tlisdain to taste a draught of water at a 
spring, extol the vinous and spirituous 
notion whiph is mixed with critical avidi- 
ty and drunk with rapture by botu vt- 
vanit beyond measure. I would rather 
this were a sober essay to invhe my friend«i 
(and with whom am I not friendl; ?) to 
the true enjoyment of life which is so prc- 



aov0t by the lool|iiM^P^* <%* uid gw , 
ine them a ramble Wi4>^ me *' over 'the 
hills and far avfray'Virom the ^^seoua 
eflluvia and prison sme^ng streets m Lon- 
don ; rather than, a.« 4P essayist in the 
New Moathly, ot a bsbOf hanalian coterie, 
in Blackwood, endeavour to persuade 
readers, that nothing shoit of living in the 
oversized Babel, like its exclusive and re* 
[^eted Aldermen and cooks, as brawny as- 
their annual prize cattle, is worthy of 
attention ; and, that the continuity of gus- 
tation kept in bachelor parties, and car- 
ried by them into the noctes ambrotianm,- 
is of infiuite more value than the vivid 
gusto of uatiure's creative loveliness and 
beautiful pictures whose colours decay- 
not, and whose canvas is the sky in light 
and shade of fire, air, and water, and tone, 
and illustrated by the very exquisite, 
abundance of anunal, vegetable, and 
etherial matter and m ^tion. 

Not that I am an enemy to good Irving ; 
bjut, as a creature with rational existence, 
it behoves me to use it temperately and to 
diffuse the same feeling far and wide ; for 
of all seasons, to the Lover of Nature, 
more than the lover of gourmanderie, and 
gold, and riotoa« brawls, clouded in tor- 
bacco fumes, and full of fermenting and 
acetous liquors, the Summer is the most 
inviting. The sky is in the dress of light- 
ness, like that of l^ies, the ground 
stocked with ripe grass and ripening com 
the water clear and rippling, — ' the syca- 
more oft musical with l^es'— 4he sun 
converging his rays every where, and 
warming every nook, calling out new life 
every moment, and giving red hues to the 
«heek as well as the rose, brightness to 
the eye as well as the star. The Shep 
herd 

' Dreaming hMrs thee still, O shiging lark. 
That tingest like an angel in the ciouda— * 

And the labourers, like Time, cutting 
down the plenteous produce, the hay- 
makers turai ig it on the air like smoke 
from busy chimnevs, but scented with 
sickly sweetness wnich increases 'as the 
evenmg advances, (to say nothing of a 
toss in the hay, or a roll on the grass,) 
and the dell, 

* Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate }' 

and the waggons laden with the treasure 
of hope's fruition, passing homeward to 
the yard and winter storehouse, as the re- 
ward of toil by which men like ants ga- 
ther into . compass and use. The farmer 
that rides over his meadows and hears the 
scythe chime, as its edge, like hungry 
death, is sharpening, must be dispossessed 
of that kind feeling which it is his duty to 
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tttTclstf if fi^ doc9 not qumdi tiM Ihirst 
of his people and reanimate their spirits 
with the wholesome beverage of his pan- 
try atid cellar. 

At the foot of the line, whieh leads to 
a brid^, and over which passeni^rs moA 
ep, is fixed the tilt-looking camp. It ca^hes^ 
tne eye of every pleasure>taker^ and turns 
the feet into a romantic scene. Not far 
hence^ rather branched from the open 
roadway, are fbnr females sittfnsr in the 
form of a crescent, and a little old shrewd 
gfip^y woman is on her knees facing them. 
She is pleading severally the prescient 
knowledge ^e possesses, or professes to 
be gifted wMi, respecting with what they 
are to blessed, and who are to claim the' 
especial indulgence of their hearts. 
Though die secrets die imparts are in the 
cauldron of fite^ and disclosed by her only, 
yet as they are worth knowing, the females 
in pleased anticipation, titter at each other's 
foUy, and jog their sides in ecstacies which 
thej' only know and appreciate. Stretch- 
ed m a ditch beside his dog and the bray- 
ing aiss, the masculine ownet of the camp 
wastes his hours. If he sleeps it is sweet, 
if he wakes, it is like that of bis animals, 
to protect his family. The daughter, a 
tniie gyps}' girl, slim, sleek and tricksome, 
about fifteen years of age, sits at the 
mouih of the camp, and she lifts her 
tongue with her b«witchin|f eyes^ and 
points her tawny finger, indicating to the 
gazer on her own fatality, that we, like 
her mother, can unravel the mysteries of 
palmistry and occult science^ with a' pret- 
ty bdiaviour, and fluent colloquy, tooeh<i> 
ed with the concord of sweet sounds. 
Over the hedges and farther in the fields, 
the cattle are gazing at ease, and like 
happy sailors, chewing the cud; and 
the roads which are good, and the rivers 
which are calm, enable Gipseying par- 
ties to attain their welcome homes, and 
make their accepted visits, Joumeyinss^ 
and rambles, in woods and vales,^e 
forest, Richmond eyots^ punting and 
heart catching. 

But a Sunday evening is proof of cock- 
ne3rs' pleasures. Whether they are view- 
ed by the ingress or egress through sub- 
urban avenues, the spirit of liberty is 
Joyously and greuerously evinced — ^though 
limbs are tired, children drowsy^ pockets 
emptied, and fine clothes are tinged, yet 
the retium to labour and peace enables 
thousands ,to repeat their enjo3rment8 ere 
the summer is over. 

Where the scenes make pictures with 
the materials of nature,^ and such as vary 
yet are ever new, they never fail to charm 
the poet, the painter, the time-taker, 
health-seeker, health-keeper, and every 
person that reads " sermons in stones ana 
?ood in every thing." P. 



DSMOSTHSNBS. 

Tvis orator and ttatesmsn, the son of « 
cutler at Athens, was bom two yeaii 
aUter Philip, and 280 before Cicero. Al- 
though his father left him cottideitthl* 
property, yet b;^ the dishonesty of hii 
guardians, his cireomstances were mneb 
reduced, and wfth diflenhy he obtained 
the mtfana of instructiou, being only seven 
years old when bis fMher died. He found 
means, however, to be taught rhetoric by 
Isocrates ; but Plato in reMty contribut- 
ed the most to form OenKMthenes; be 
read his works wHh great applie^^km and 
even received lestmis from Inm, «id it is 
easy to diadngnish in the writii^ of the 
diseiplei, the noble and siibKme air of the 
master, by whom he attained to such per- 
fection in Oratofy . that he beeaone the only 
maintainer of the liberties of GTeeoe,mak« 
ing PhiKp odious by his orations, for his en- 
deavonnn^Uieinfringeraentcitfthem. Aris- 
tides, Thucydides, and IVmosthenes, were 
called the three stars of rhetoric . He had a 
weak voice, an impediment in his speeeb, 
and a very short breath. He stammered 
to such a degree, that he could not pro- 
nounce some letters, this he overcame by 
retirement and perseverance, by whidn 
means, he was enisled to appear effec* 
tively before the public. His declama- 
tion is compared to an doqiient trumpet 
Sallust learned by heait all his speeches 
and Nonnns read them six dmes. When 
he was asked three several tunes, which 
quality he thought most necessary in an 
orator, he gave no other answer than 
PaoNimciATioN. By the light of a small 
lamp, his orations were composed, which 
were said to smell of oil. He was an 
early riser. He copied the History by 
Thucydides eight times, to acquire his 
manner and perfection. His harangues 
were like machines of war, and batteries, 
which overthrew all that opposed them- 
To prove that he was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the disposition of Philip, and was 
very far from praiang him like the gene- 
rality of orators. — ^Two colleagues with 
whom he had been associated in an em- 
bassy to that grealprince, were continu- 
tily praising die King of Macedonia, at 
their retum, and saying, that he was a 
very eloquent and handsome Prince, and 
a most extraordinary drinker. *« Whit 
strange commendations are these !" replied 
Demosthenes. << The fintt is the accora- 
jitishflM^t of a Rhetorician \ the second of 
a woman ; and the dtird of a sponge, 
but none of them the qualifications of m 
kinff.»' 

The Athenians erected a statue of bran 
to his memory, on the foot of which they 
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engraved this inseripHon in two elemc 
venes : " Demosthenes, if tbT power had 
been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedo- 
nian Mare would never have triuirjphed 
over Greece. He died by poieon, B. CS. 
322. Pv 



REMARKS ON THE SATIRE OF 

EMINENT HNGUSH AUTHORS. 

(Continued fratu page 348.> 

Th4 satire of (he Anti- Jacobin was often 
fine and £ood. What else could it 
be when ^lis, and Frere, and Smith, and 
Canning, were triumphing in the " noble 
rage '* of their youthful genius I It stung 
the Whigs into the impotence of paky — 
to drivelling death. But " 'tis pitiful, 
*tb wond'rous pitiful/' to think how po« 
litics do so soon all pas» away ! How is 
it possible to remember satires on for- 
gotten fools— knaves buried in oblivion 7 

'* Tbelwall, and ye that lecture m ye go i 
And for your paine get pelted,— praise Ltf- 



Who w»»8 Thelwall — who Lepauxt 
" The one was a tailor, the other a but- 
cher/' some reader, with a historical me- 
mory for small facts, replies, and 
•* Sic transit gloria Mundi.** 

** So f idea, so flouriAbes, grows dim and dies. 
All that this world was proud of." 

And the two-guinea quarto edition of the 
poetry of those true wits — and true wits 
they were — sells on the stalls at the redu- 
ced price of six and eight-peoce, a petti* 
fogger's fee I 

Of the once famous Rolliad — the cele- 
brated Probationary Odes — what man 
under fifty can recite a line ? Yet they 
were chie*fly the work of a man of great 
talents, learning, almost genius — Law- 
rence assitft^ by the ingenious, the 

graceful, the classical, and 3ie romantic 
George Ellis, from whose pen, and from 
whose tongue, and from whose eyes, 
everything fell in power and beauty, for 
be was one of England's rarest spirits^ 
witness the immortal Specimens, iminoital 
because true Poetry is so, and kind .and 
congenial and erudite criticism, devoled 
to the elucidation of her darkness, a^aies 
in her immortality. 

Old Mathias is not yet dead — and may 
he breatho the air of Italy till he is a cen- 
tury old, for be is a scholar, and therefoire 
we &liall say no severe thing of the *' Pur- 
ffoits of Ui^ature." But, our dear an- 
cient sir, is it not a little feeble or &o«- 
deading too much with the illustrious 
obscure? Yet, in as far as literature, 
and poetry, and philosophy, are by their 
nature higfatr than politic», and mora 



enduf ing, even in their least divine spirit 
and most perishable form, so havei^th^ 
'< Pursuits" a glimmering existeoceY 
while those others have nearly or wholly 
ceased to be. The text is still occasion- 
ally <|aotable — there are things in the 
notes not yet extinguished in the dark. 
The cidogy on 

'* The self'seeiaded melancholy Gray." 

we for one have by heart ; and we can 
say what few can, that by working in the 
gloom and the glimmer, 

'* Hunting half a day for a forgotten dream.** 

we could pierce together his affectionate 
tribute of admiration to the learning, the 
wisdom, and the genius of Glynn, T who, 
asks our gentle reader, was he iS the 
mild Jap us of the Cam, Poet and Physi- 
cian, and in both capacities not unbeloved 
by Apollo. 

Mercy on us ! we have forgotten Ju- 
nius good, stupid, old, gray-headed 

Taylor and Hessey's darling pet. Sir 
Philip Francis! Ay, he was indeed a 
satiiist — spirited and* splendid ever — and 
it is only wonderful how he should have 
been so wiitten about by blockheads. 
But his winged words were not in verse, 
for the " Vices," we hope, he never even 
saw — and therefore for the present we 
leave him to the fondling of his last dis- 
coverer and dry-nurse, and the rest of the 
old women. 

What shall we say of the Edinburgh 
Review ? — ^Least said is soonest mended. 
Jeffrey is at once a deep and delicate 
cutter-up ; and nature made him, in his 
amiability, almost— perhaps entirely— a 
first rate satirist. He often touches you, 
by a seemingly careless pass, with equil 
dexterity, when you are off and on your 
guard ; but prefers disabling yonr sword- 
arm to pinking you througji the body. 
When he does deal a mortal blow, it is 
always on the right side, never on the 
left ; he seems to think it cruel to pi^tce 
your heart, and therefore contents him*> 
self jrith spitting your liver. The old 
Fencers were fond of the eye, as you may 
see from the pictures in that cunons and 
scientific oM foho on the Art, in the pos* 
session of our sound-hearted, nimble- 
wristed Signior Francalanza, whom, with- 
out any disparagement to the illustrious 
RolaiM, we deligfai to honour as a mas- 
ter, and as a man. JeiRrey is up to this 
trick, and pokes his point-^better for the 
blockhead rf it be of foil than of rapier — 
into the great staring goggle eye of his 
antagonist, till, blind as a bat, the buHy 
cuts and runs, in pUght of Polyphemus or 
Oacus of old, and is hined off the stage. 
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His tiglkt pUy u beauttfal— And hit emi 
fuaid close^ conpact, and firm ; so that 
ft requires an Admirable Crichton to 
touch him on a vital part. But he is ra- 
ther out of practioe—rests on his former 
fame — and is careless about accepting the 
challenge of a clever Tyro. About the 
year 1804, or 1805, or 1806, he won the 
prize-sword, at a public exhibition, from 
a crowd of no contemptible competitoi^s — 
and whoever tau&ht him fence, has end- 
less honour in his scholar — for, as our 
worthy and ingenious friend. Pierce 
Egan,' would say,*' Jack's as good as his 
inaster/' 

Brougham is but an indifferent and 
awkwanl hand at the small-sword — ihe 
deadliest by far of all weapons — and 

t>rides himself in his use of the sabre, tlie 
)road-sword, or claymore. He is an 
ugly customer. Nor should we at all 
relish having our head broken by such a 
player at single-stick. But he has a loose 
hanging guard — nor is it difficult, as we 
opine, for a clever and active antag^ooist 
in no long encounter, to make theblood 
trickle an inch down his formidable fore- 
head. He blusters and bullies too much 
during the set-to — is not particularly con- 
fcientious about a foul blow — and it is 
acknowledo^ed on all hands, that he is too 
tnuch given to ruffianing it. It will be 
in the recollection of all our sporting 
readers, that he once suddenlv attacked 
George Canning, that most skilful small- 
swor^raan, — unawares, and out of the 
ring — and for his pains, got punished 
by a thrust in the mouth, that almost cut 
his tongue in two, the point coming out 
at the cheek, a rueful and ghastly wound 
that left a scar. He flies at high game. 
Once on a day, when the ** Great Lord** 
was in Spain, he challenged Wellington 
himself— but now he wears his arm in a 
^ing, and seems in no mood for fighting. 



Tb« Kiojg of Prussia, and the Emptors 
of Austria and Russia, has he also roared 
onto enter the lists^and indeed ail the 
members— either one after another, or all 
at once— of that invisible, and hitheno 
apparently pacific body— 4he Holy Al- 
liance. But fretting and fuming, and 
foaming, is not fighting and though we 
grant that the odds would be on his head 
at TattersalPs and Brookes', if matched 
agahist old Fred— or the Austrian — we 
back Nicholas against him at six to four 
•> who, we understand, has threatened to 
take the shine out of him, were it onlv to 
revenge the insult offered of old to' bis 
late brother Sandy, who was not a man, 
had he come to the scratch, to have let 
Brougham off without a bellyful 

As for %dney Smith, to him fighting 
is fun, and he cuts as manv capers in the 
ring as young Spring, the Conqueror. 
But he b formidable in his frolic — though 
rather too showy, yet a clean, straight, 
and even heavy hitter ; and most of his 
antagonists, though heavier men than him- 
self, and deficient in neither science nor 
bottom, have, after a few rounds, in 
which their gravity was most amusmgly^ 
and to the infinite mirth of all beholders, 
contrasted with the antics of the Parson^ 
who kept hopping about like a mounte- 
bank, yet all the while dealing out right 
and left-handers like lightning, be«i car- 
ried out of the ring deaf as a house, and 
blind as the pier of Leith, or the mole of 
Tyre. He has fought one or two drawn 
battles, especially one witli the best man 
then in the ring, under the nomme de 
guerre of Peter Plymley, which wa^ 
brought to a wrangle, and ended in a 
draw — but he has never vet been fairly 
defeated; and to accomplish tiiat, will 
require an out-and-outer. — Biackwot^g 
Magr 



This month the seventh of the year was ordered by Marc Anthony to be so called 
in compliment to the Mighty Julius who reformed the old Roman calendar established 
by Romulus, by whom the month was termed QuiniilU, and accounted the fifth of 
the year which begun with March. The word July is derived from the Latin Julius 
the surname of Cains Cea er the dictator, who was born this monih. Our Saxon ances^ 
4ors gave it the name of Heu-monat, or Hey-monat, from its being the month *« therem 
-they usually mowed and made their hay^harvest." July by the Romans was consi- 
<ieT*id as under the protection of Jupiter, and during its progress they kept the follow- 
ing festivals and ceremonies. 

On the first day of this month the leases of the houses in Rome generally expired, 
and were renewed. And on the fifth or the third before the Nonet was celebrafed the 
fesUval of the Poplifngia, in memory of thfr retreat of the people to the Aventine hiH 
when Romulus was killed. The festival of Fortuna muliebr s was held on the sixth. 
This holiday was established by the mother and wife of Coriolanus to commemorate 
their obtaining peace from him for their country. On this day also commenced the 
Ludi Api)oUioaris which lasted eight days in honour of Apollo, these games were under 
the direclicm of the praetor, and were celebrated in the great circus. The seventh or 
uay of the Nones, a festival called Caprotinae Nonas was celebrated in honour of June 
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.nis feast was held in remembrance or a female servant or slave called Tuitla, havinjo^ 
climbed a wild-fig-ttee with a btiming torch which she held in her hand as a si^n to the 
Romans to surprise the army or the Latins. On the day succeeding this feast was another 
rejoicing day termed Vitulatio in honour of Vitula, the goddess of rejoicing. The twelfth 
was k^t holy from the circumstance of its being the day on which Julius Caesar was bom. 
The Mercuriales or feast of the Mercantile people kepi in honour of Mercury,- bepta 
on the fourteenth and lasted for six days. On the fifteenth or day of the ides the Trair>- 
vectio or general muster of the Roman Knights took place, on which occasioYi-die 
Knights loomed with coronets made with branches of the olive- ree rode in procession 
from the temple of Honour to tlie Capitol, the Censors being present at the ceremony 
And on the same day was kept the feast of Castor and Pollux in the temple, built bt 
the son of Aulus Posthumius in the great place of Rome, because they had fought 
for the Romans against the I-atins, who attempted to restore Tarquinus Superbus to 
Rome, when solemn sports and combats took place. The seventeenth was accounted 
fatal from the battle of^ AUia being lost thereon. On the nineteenth the games called 
Lucaria commenced and lasted for four days, these games derived their name from a 
sacred wood Lucuiy situated between the Tiber and the Salarian Way, and were 
celebrated in this place to commemorate the Romans, having sought refuge in the 
sacred wood after having been defeated by the Gauls. Sports were held in honour of 
Neptune on the twenty-second. And on the twenty-third pregnant women offered 
sacnfices to the Goddess Opigena, (another name for Juno,) when they carried small 
wax figures to her temple, and offered up prayers to her io prcpitiate the r deliverance. 
On the twenty-fourth the feasts of the Pontiffs were held. The twenty-fifth was devo- 
ted to the Furinalia and the Ambarvalia, the former feast was kept in honour of Puri- 
na the Goddess of Robbers, sometimes called Lavema, by some of the ancients, 
zmons whom is Cicero, she is considered as being the same with the furies, be this as 
it may, she had a wood consecrated to her, and a temple, with a priest of her own. The 
latter was called the feast of Perambulation, when it was usual for the citizens who had 
lands and vineyards, without the cHy to go in procession crowned with oak leaves, 

Sreceeded by twelve priests three times round the ground, chanting hymns in honour of 
lars, and Ceres. The intent of this ceremony was to obtam a plentiful harvest 
from the gods. On the twenty-eighth sacrifices of wine and honey were offered 
to Ceres ; and at the end of the month red haired dogs was sacrificed to the dog-star 
to moderate the excessive heat of the season. 

The month of July may be viewed as the reverse of January, for as the one ls con- 
sidered the coldest, the other mav be looked on the hottest, for, though the direct 
influence of the sun diminishes after the summer solstice, yet the earth and air has been 
heated to such excess, that the warmth which they retain, more than compensates, for 
a time, the dhninution of the sun's rays. Summer may be reckoned this month, as 
being fully with us, apparelled in her gayest attire, revelling in all the varied colours 
of the radnbow, for now " the Woods ancl Groves, the Hills and Plains have put off 
the bright green livery of Spring; but, unlike them, they have changed it for one 
dyed in as many colours as a harlequin's coat. The Rye is yellow, and almost ripe 
for the sickle. The Wheat and Barley are of a dull green, from their swellmg ears 
being alone visible, as they bow before every breeze that blows on them. The 
Oats are ripening apace, and quivering on their fragile stems, as they hang like rain 
drops in the air," waiting the gatiiering hand of the husbandmen. Let the eye of the 
admirer of nature be directed which way it may, whether to the garden, the orchard, 
or Uie open field, it meets with Eomething picturesque and beautiful, that affects the 
beholder with pleasure unspeakable, and fills his mind with vast and wondering ideas 
of his great creators munificent bounty and infinite wisdom. 

This subject would admit of our being more diffuse, were we not confined t)y the 
limits of space. Therefore we must forego speaking of the feathered tenantry of the 
groves, and the insect tribe now in their full vigour, myriads of which haunt the air 
and take full possession of the leaf, the trees antique branches and their covering 
rind, die blossom and bud, the mossy bank made brilliant by the sun's bright beam, 
the bare earth, the pool, the ditch, all of which may be seen teeming with animal hfe, 
affording to the enquirmg entomologist, food for his contemplative mind. Having 
presented our readers with a slight sketch of this glowing and beautiful month, we shaT 
here conclude with a brief and striking picture of this season by a poet of no common 
ability, Oiough but little known :— 

^ Now glowing in f«ll rammer's heat. 

The sun pours down bis genial rayi } 
Yet rip'ning crops the traveller greet. 
And cooling fruit his thir«it allays, 
' ^ Thus, like the sun In splendid might, 

On man celestial glory shines ; 
Still ripening to perfection bright. 
Eternal Bounty'* vast designs 
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June 24 Tbe natiTiiy of Si. John the baptist Ukepi on this 
day, because he was the forerunner of onr Sartour, 
and, by preaching the doctrine of reprntance, pre* 
pared the way for the goepel. It la nmial for Hbe 
dmrdi to celebrate the feaiiTal of saints on the 
day of their death, but tlie feist of St. John is an 
exception tothenue, from the saint's having been 
sanctified in his mother's womb. 

l4D7*-^ohn Sebastian Cabe^ilhe natignt«r» mad* 
tbe discovery of Newfoandiand on thisdavw Oa 
his return from this vpysge, finding himself neg< 
lectet^ by Henry VII. he went to S^in. wherehe 
waa furnished with ships and atoies, andthereliy 
enabled to effect the diseOTery of the BraalDao 
coast, and the river La Plata. 

St* Prosper, of Aqultaln, was tbe Secretary of 
Pope Leo I. by whom he was employed In th» 
mast important affairs of the cherdi. He was* 
vigorous defnuter of the writingaof St. Augvstin, 
and is said to have died ▲. o. 465. 

1814.~This day is the anniversary of the fight of 
Baoaockbnrn, when Robert Bmoe: aigMdly de* 
Ceeted the English atmy in the preiewe of Edo 
w«M ll» The, glorious termination of thisbattle 
secured the throne to Robert Bruce, and the inde- 
pendenceof Scotland. 

St. VigiUus was bishop' (^ Trent. Be waa atoned 
to^Ureth by Idolaters for deetroying an idol which 
they worshipped., , His death took place during 
the consulship o^ Stiilcon, a. d. 400 or 405. 
S7|8t. LadisUs was tbe Son of Bela, king of Hungary. 
He succeeded to the.fjhrone in 1060* He 4ied 
▲, i». 1006, when about to take the comm-ind aa 
genera] in cl^lef uf ^he great exp' ditlon of the 
Christians aga nst the Saracens for the recov e ry 
of the Holy Land. 

1776..-The severe fight of Bankers HUl took place 
on thia day, when die Americana were compelle't 
to abandon their fortifications. In dils disputed 
contest the English snffinred considerable loaa« 
without reaping any vast MlvaaAage- over their 



1880. — Died, J. Von Hager, the eminent professor 
of the Orieatal tangtiagesj at Pa via. He was 
well known by hie writlnga on tteliteratore and 
language pf we Chinese. 
— — 38 St* Irenaeos. bishop of Lyons, was martyred, and 
with him were mMtsacred all the Christiana of 
Lyons, a. n. 202, the beginning of the peraeon' 
tion nnder Severus. 

181 U— The sarrend«r of the Spanish sea-port Tar* 
rafons, after enduring the utmost hardships, took 
place on this day* when marshal Huchet diahon- 
ourably suffered Ms army to aack and plnnder 
the town aad diatreesed lahabltHnt^ 
2l) This aaint waa tbe first consecrated bishop of the 
Catholic church in the rathedral of Rome. 

1190.'— On this day Richard Cceur de Lion Joined 
PhUlp Angoatoa^ King of France, with hia armf 
oil tbe pUdnaof V^selay The fsrces of the two 
monardia amonnted to 100,000 men, who fdl.' 
lowed their leaders to the Holy Land, to as ' ' 
Frederick Barbaroasa in the third cmsadeagal 
the Infidels. 

....• 80|St' Paul waa not one of the twelve, yet says Butler 
he Is entitled to the honour of an apostle, froitt 
hIa conversion, great learning, and piety. He waa 
beheaded a.d. M. St. Paul la denmnlnated ai 
the apostle of thoGenUles. 

182&.~Unfortunately drowned by venturing out of 
his depth, the Rev. Henry Kett, at. 64. He waa 
the author of the ElemenU of Usefhl Knowledge 
a work whieb haa paasad tbroogh nine or tea 
editions, aa well, as aeveral others of Interest. 
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THE SUBJECT OP THE EMBELLISHMENT 

Is the entertainment given by the Christian 
Magician in his sumptuous rocky caverns 
ai Ascalon, to Dbald, and Charles the 
Dane^ leaders of note in the Christian 
Army, when on their mission to effect the 
recovery of the lost kiiight, Rinaldo, who 
for a long period of time has been consi- 
dered murdered, from the circumstance of 
liis habiliments leaving been found pierced, 
rent, and bloody, by some of the soldiers 
when his loss to the camp was first made 
known, but who really had been seduced 
from the Christians by the ensnaring wiles 
of the powerful enchantress Armiida. In 
the aoove design, the magician is sup- 
posed to be unfolding the practices re- 
sorted to by Armida^ with regard to the 
lost Riiialdo. 

Thus spoke the sire , and now the knights 
he showed 
Where in the lonely rock he made ahode : * 
The mansion like an ample cave was seen. 
And halls and stately roums appeared within. 
There shone whate'er th' all-breeding earth 

contains 
Of riches nourished in her fruitful veins : 
• Vol. I. 2D 



There native splendor dwells* In evory part, 
And nature rises o'er the works of art ! 
An hundred duteous staves obsequious stand 
T' attend the guests, and wait their lord's 

command; 
Magnificent the plenteous board is piac'd. 
With vases huge of gold and crystal grac'd- 
At length the rage of thirst and hunger fled, . 
The wise magician to the warriors said, 
' Tis time, what most imports should now be 
shown } 
To you In part Armida's arts are known : 
How to the camp she came, and thence con* 

vey'd 
The bravest champions, by her wiles betray'd. 
Full well you know that these, in bonds re- 
st rain'd, 
Tb' insidious dame within her tower detain'd ; 
And sent them guarded thence to ^^aza'B land. 
When fortune, in the way, releas'd their band. 
It now remains for m e th' events to tell 
(As yet unknown) which since that time befell. 
Biwk XIV 



THE INQUISITIVE GENTLEMAN. 

Mr. Jedediah Eversearch lost his 
left eye in gratifying an excessive and 
unwearied thirst for information. It was 
sacrificed upon Ihe shrine of knowledge. 
Other acts of self devotion are upon re- 
cord, of other great men, who have im- 
26— Saturday, July 5, 1828. 
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motated themselves to further the advance 
of science. Guyou, of Marseilles^ dis- 
sected and examined the body of a per- 
son who had died of the plague, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the 
disease ; he purchased success with his 
life. A late French philosopher stifled 
himself with ^e fumes of charcoal, to 
learn [the effect upon the human system, 
and the eye of Mr. Jedediah ' Everseaich 
was pricked out by a needle, as it was 
applied to the key-hole of a buttery door, 
to discover the number of pies that had 
been baked for the New Yeai^'s Saturna- 
lia. The house-maid heard his breath- 
ings at the aperture, and imagined he 
was Hstening to her culinarv conailtations 
with a fellow-servant. She stabbed at 
the ear, but extinguished the left eye of 
Jedediah for ever. 

His parettts, after moummg a due sea- 
son for the loss of the darkened optic, 
consoled themselves with hoping that this 
accident would put a period to the trou- 
blesome inquisiUveness of their son. Fu- 
tile anticipation ! Jedediah was no sooner 
able to resume his i^ripatetic occupations, 
fiian he lulomed his nasal protuberance 



with a pair of green spectacles, to con- 
ceal the deformity in his visage, and re- 
turned to the charge with redoubled fury. 
It seemed as if hia thirst for seeing every 
thing, and every body, had inciea^d with 
the loss of the left window of his brain. 
No hole or comer of the house escaped 
him. He was as well acquainted with 
every nook in the family mansion, a« a 
rat with its liole* This acquaintance once 
attained, might be supposed to have satis- 
fied the most curious inquirer But not 
so ; Jectediah made his rounds as regu- 
larly each day, ajs do the gnomons of a 
town clock : searching drawers, trunks, 
and bandboxes ; crevices, comers, and 
loop-holes, and more than once has he 
been nipped in the garret by the snap- 
trap, which lay in waiting, with its scrag- 
gy jaws, for the rats that caprioled about 
the attic of the old homestead in great 
numbers. Upon one occasion, he crept 
into a large butt, wherein was deposited 
the stock of potatoes, and was canfined 
therem for four and twenty hours, by the 
servant's closing the lid, {which he sup- 
posed had been left open by mistake,) 
and securing it ip the usual manner by a 
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pa<flock. Jedediah asserted upon hfs 
eofression thence, that ho merely wished 
to count the farinaceous vegetables, to 
ascertain how much time would elapse 
before their consumption. 

The amusements of this tated being 
were in strict conformity with his unhap- 
py propensity. He usually took his sta^ 



were rather "in the yellow leaf;" and 

who, preferring even the prying Mr. 

Eversearch to a longer search, consented 

to become his bride. It required all the 

art of an accomplished spinster of forty, 

to parry the questions of her intended 

spouse, touching her age. He considerw 

^. - . - , - 1. ,^ , *^ ^*^ character at stake on the result, and 

tion, at a very early hour, near the head made use of all the stratagie of a veteran 

of State-street, and watched for every in the inquiry, becoming quite fierce at 



gentleman who wore green spectacles. 
These persons he pursued indemtigably, 
until he could compass their acquaintance 
and discover the origin of the defect in 
their visual organs ; probably hoping to 
find some one who had suffered in the 
same cause with himself. At last, he 
became a perfect pest to all persons in 
green glasses ; and a very general diaper^ 
sion of them might be seen on 'Change, 
whenever Jedediah's uncouth figure pre- 
sented itself. Indeed, it is a wefl^-attested 
fact, that several wearers of those ** bles- 



inquiry, becoming quite 
each successive rfepulse. Finally, she 
satisfied him by pleading to thirty-five : 
and the delighted Jedediah, at the age of 
thirty-two, was buckled to the fascinatinsr 
Miss Belinda Bendthebow. Amiable 
woman 1 let me hsre pay a passing tri- 
bute to another victim of *' fatal curio- 
sity.** 

" Thine waa the smile, Mid thine the bloons 
Where hope migbt fancy ripeoed charma.'* 

But thou art no more ; yet the willow 



sings for the aged," abandoned them en- ^^ ^e wailing Eversearch nightly bend 
tirely, and carried pocket telescopes, to ^^^J ^^7 jestinj* place 



avoid his unremitted persecutions. But 
all was in vain ; for Jedediah continually 
pursued these afflicted people, requesting 
the loan of a spy-s^lass, to discern some 
distant object, which his single organ 
could not compass without the aid of it. 



As an impartial historian, I must allow 
that Jedediah was the ** death of his 
wife.*' Like most ladies who have 
advanced in life previously to yielding to 
the gentle chains of Hymen, &he had her 
" little peculiarities." The unfortunate 



One little man, in a dreadnought coat husband was for ever transgressing. He 
and cocked hat, with a mouth like a rent cut off the tail of her lap-dog, to disco 



in an oyster-man's lantern, and a nose 
resembling a seed cucumber, could alone 
bid defiance to the tormentot; aijd he 
glared so fiercely upon Jedediah^ over his 
spectacles, from a pair of carnation eyes> 
that all attempts upon his f)rivacy were 



ver if the component parts were bone or 
cartilage; plucked and singed her fa- 
vourite parrot, to compare the skin and 
pin -feathers with those of a chicken ; and 
finally^ filled her snuff-box with ground 
coffee, to learn what might be its effects 



completely baffled by the pugnacity o^ ^p<^n the nasal organs. These and many 

his physiognomy. similar experiments, embittered the union 

Jedediah Eversearch had attained thd of Jedediah and Belinda, and she soon 

Hge of thirty, without entering into hy*. sunk under her troubles. The husband 

meneal blessedness. He had, it is true^ was quite disconsolate at her loss, and 

been several times " engaged ;" but his wondered what could have canled her 

predilection for tlie contents of work-bags, off so soon, 

indispensables, and other little articles Mr. Eversearch is now thirty-eight 



pertaming to a lady's paraphernalia, pro- 
ved an insuperable bar to an union. It 
is well known, that ladies' have an invin- 
cible objection to a curious man ; conse- 
quently, poor Jedediah was thrown out of 
'^ Cupid's calendar," to make room for 



years of age, and as industrious and per- 
tinacious as in his youthful days. I per- 
ceived him a few weeks sirioe dodging an 
elderly gentleman in Washington-street, 
who wore a pair of antique silver buckles 
upon the knees of his velvet breeches ; 



fragments of humanity, possessing a less these symbols of the olden time had at- 



ardent thirst for information. Repeated 
disappointments were severe blows to hira^ 
for he had a longing desire to become 
acquainted with the mysteries of the mar- 
riage state, but he bore the frustration of 
his hopes like a philosopher, returning 
after each successive dismissal, to his in- 
quisitive researches with unabated eager- 
ness, 



tracted the falcon glance of Jedediah, 
who doubtless, had determined to ascer- 
tain their antiquity ; and I left him in full 
chase afiter their owner, whose uncom- 
fortable elongation of countenance too 
plainly betrayed his suspicion that his 
pursuer had a design upon him. 

Perhaps it may be a philan^ropic act 
to describe the apparm of this person% 



oam •" vivox^iiwo kite appaici vi una pci9vii% 

At last, hqwever, he had the good for- tl^at the community may not be alarmed 
tune to encounter a lady, wiiose charms at any demonstratioia he may make to<- 
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wards their pockets ; as be frequently en- 
deavours to ascertain the name of a pas- 
senger who interests him, by abstracting 
the comer of a handkerchief from its 
resting-place, that he may obtain a 
glimpse of the mark upon its corner. 
His hat is of a very dubious and sus- 

Jicious character, varying between the 
ackson broad brim, and the English 
conical ; and proving a complete pozer 
to the prying politician. Its crown is 
low, and Dears indubitable marks of hav- 
ing seen hard service ; the rim is of the 
width of an apple-peel, and is worn down 
in front nearly to the crown, which de- 
fect was caused by the laborious burrow- 
ing of its owner Into odd holes and cor- 
ners. 

The body of his coat is of faded blue 
broadcloth ; but the arms have been so 
often worn out by a thrusting into deep 
crevices, and so often replaced by new 
ones, that there is no congruity in colour 
between them, and the main part afore- 
said. Most of the buttons upon this gar- 
ment are wanting, Jedediah having twist- 
ed them off, to ascertain the name of the 
maker ; consequently, the coat conti- 
nually flies open, d'i5^closing a vest re- 
sembling a patchwork bed-quilt. This 
article he succeeded in rescuing from his 
irreconcileable enemies, the raU?, after a 
long and dubious struggle with them in 
their very den?. It was immediately re- 
paired with great cnre, and it is now 
worn by him as a memento of a great and 
glorious victory. 

The small clothes of this eccentric gen- 
tleman are of the stoutest buckskin, and 
have suffered great and frequent decay at 
the knees, from the crawling habits of 
their owner, they are now patched and 
stuffed, and covered over with jointed 
copper plates, which Jedediah has infor- 
med nje effectually resist friction. 

In direct opposition to the fashion of 
the times, Mr. Eversearch indulijes in 
long boots and tassels. 'I he tlireads of 
these ornamental appendages, he takes 
much delight in counting daily ; indeed 
it is his favourite amusement, save that 
of enumerating the hairs upon the back 
of a dingy cat, which prowls about his 
paternal dwelling. The accomplishment 
of this latter feat appeared to me incre- 
dible ; but he assuied me, that by per- 
severance he had accomplished it several 
times ; twice having shaved the back of 
the veteran mouser, to ascertain if the 
hairs would be renewed in equal num- 
ber. 

■ I have thus endeavoured to give a 
feeble delineation of the exterior of this 
inquisitive gentlemUn. His moral and 
intellectual qualifications entitle him to 



the sincere good will of his fellow-sin- 
ners, but his prying propensity renders 
hiin a bugbear and a nuisance. 

I know, indeed, of no greater pest, ex- 
cept it be a person I meet at a certain 
literary institution in this city, who reads 
one morning paper with his eyes, a se- 
cond with his elbows, holding a third in 
his hand, to the utter discomfiture and 
perplexity of his civil co-frequenters. 

Whimvyhamt^ 8^c. 



GOG AND MAGOG; OE, THE 
PROPHECY. 

*' From Bank, Change, Mansion-house. Gaild- 
hall. 

Throgmorton, and Thread needle. 
From London>Btone. and London- vrall. 

When City housewives wheedle 
To Brunswick, Russell, Bedford Squares, 

And Portland-place, their sponsc^K, 
Anxious to give themselves great airs. 

Of fashion in grea^ houses, 
Then Gog shall start, and Magog shall 

Tremble upon his pedestal." 

** When merchant, banker, broker, shake 

In Crockford's club their elbow. 
And for St. James's clock forsake 

The chiming of thy bell, Bow j 
When Batson's, Garraway*s, and John's, 

At ni^ht show empty boxes. 
While cits are playing dice with dons. 

Or ogling opnra doxies ; 
Then Gog shall start, and Af agog shall 
Tremble upon his pedestal, *' 

" When City d^mes give routs and reels. 

And ape high- titled prancers. 
When Cit> misses dance quadrilles. 

Or waltz with wh1sker*d l^ancers ; 
When City gold is quickly spent 

In trinkets, feasts, and raiment. 
And none suspend their merriment 

Until they all stop payment. 
Then Gog shall start, and Magog shall 
Tremble upon bis pedestal." New Monthly^ 



TWILIGHT. 

Yes, there's a spell in twilight's hour. 

Of mystic, of resistless power ; 

Through the mind its magic charm 

ShedM a soft 4 soothing balm j 

O'er the soul it flings a chnin. 

Bringing in review again. 

Thoughts and scenes we deemed had fled. 

O'er which pei chance our hearts have bled ; 

Yet through mem'ry's glass now viewed. 

And twilight's hour of solitude, 

lu more soft and mdlow light. 

They cross our speil-bouud memory's sight. 

Strange and mystic twilight, thou 
Coul'ttt the poet's parched brow : 
In thy shade he oondering sits. 
Through his mind a strange dream flita. 
Of the world's contempt and woe. 
And he feels the keenest throe. 
Of disappointment— then anon 
Wanders be in Helicon } 
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In fancy graips his tyre, and wooes 
Once again the tniant muse. 
Twilight soothes his feverish brain, 
Anrl hope resumes her sway again. 

BIystic twilight ! in thy beam 
Moch I love to sit, and drenm, 
To muse on all the hopes and fears. 
Which have cross'd my by-gone years ; 
Or with hope*s fond earnest eye, 
Dart into futurity ! 
Giving to the forms of air. 
Which in dim and gloom are there. 
Forms of beauty — minds of fire. 
While my bursting Iiearts drsire 
Is to pierce the murky gloom, 
'And to know my future doom t 



f 



E. F. 



CALAMITIES OF A CLERK ; 
Communicated by Himself. 

" By the world, I recount no fable I" — 

Shakspbarb, 

Unaccustomed as I am to public wri- 
ting, andto**any other arts of composi- 
tion than those by which ihe phraseolo- 
y of a day-book or a ledger is got up, 

still caniiot refrain from trying my pen 
at a piece of description which ought long 
ago to have been furnished by some of 
my equally distressed and more gifted 
fellow-sufferers, the extensive class of 
persons distmguished by the name (itself, 
alas, most undistinguished !) of clerks. 
It is my object to recount, in my own indi- 
vidual, but far from peculiar case, some 
of. the hardships and annoyances to which 
we prisoners of the counting house are 
constantly exposed. I would exhibit to 
the public a bill of lading, as it were, of 
our heavy grievances, and an invoice of 
the amount of our complaint — such an 
invoice too, as shall not be liable to dis- 
count from beiiig overcharged, I am 
encouraged in this task, by me hope that 
" principals" may be urged to soften, in 
some degree, the rigours of employment ; 
though! am duly sensible that this hope 
may be fated to prove as vain as that 
which I once entertained, for six years 
together, of a trifling advance of salary. 
By way of being suflBciently methodi- 
cal, I will go so far back as to state that 
I was bom in London, of respectable 
parents, and a feeble constitution. My 
education, received at a well frequented 
though cheap academy, was rather limi- 
ted in quantity, and not so well directed 
as it might have been. My father, a 
substantial small tradesman in the grocery 
line, and a very plain sort of man in most 
matters, had the mistaken, but not un- 
common notion, that his children should 
h ave " a finished education . " Min e was 
very so'>n finished, in one sense, for 1 



was taken away from schr«ol at thirteen, 
crammed, asl was, with a chaotic mass 
of Latin accidence and syntax (which my 
memory and inclination speedily got rid 
of,) and tolerably conversant with cy- 
phering up to the rule of three inverse, 
besides being possessed of a smattering of 
bad French. Beyond this amount, I 
knew nothing ; in truth, the Latin and 
French, as is usual, had absorbed by far 
the greater portion of the time. But 
these, if they were little understood at 
home, were very much admired ; and my 
father, in particular, tliought me as refi- 
ned as his own best lump sugar. The pale- 
ness of my face, and that proneness to a 
sitting posture, that I shewed in common 
with other boys of weak health, had often 
occasioned him jocularly to say, ** that I 
was cut oiit for a clerk;** and he now 
seriously proceeded, but no doubt with 
the best intentions, to make me a parta- 
ker in that deplorable destiny. 

My father, among other thinirs which 
he had no idea of, had none of ** boys 
being idle;*' and I was therefore hardly 
permitted to taste the siveets of that liber- 
ty, which consisted in what was called 
tke run of the shop. Heie I was fated 
to make, not a figure, but figures, in the 
capacity of junior clerk. The nature and 
limits of my office were no further defined 
than by the vague understanding that I 
was '' to make myself useful." The first 
week convinced me abundantly that those 
were not wanting who would make me so, 
whether I did it myself, or not. It will, 
perhaps convey no unlively idea of the 
multifarious nature of my daily engage 
ments at that time, if I say that I posi- 
tively cannot reckon up their number, in 
spite of the force of annoyance with 
which many of them severally impressed 
me. Among those which dwell most 
pertinaciously in my remembrance, is 
the process of copying. It was part of 
my business to transcribe nearly all that 
of the house. Letters, invoices, accounts 
current, accounts of sales, prO'formd 
statements, and many matters else, were 
all to be copied, and Jones (for so I was 
familiarly distinguished by my surname) 
was alone expected to do them. I was 
thus, alternately, either a " copying ma- 
chine," myself, or the animal that work- 
ed the machine. It should be observed 
also, that part of the correspondence to 
be copied (for our firm had an extensive 
foreign business as agents) consisted of 
illegible Dutch and German letters. Mr. 
Gladwin, the senior paitner, wrote a hand 
past all understanding, but was not a 
whit the less astonished at the blunders 
in mv conjectural transcriptions. He 
could not at all bring himself to ima- 
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eine how so plain a thine as a letter of 
business could be mistuen. Then, as 
for (he engagremcnt of mind promoted by 
such a use of the pen. take the following 
as a sample i— -" Molasses are heavy, btft 
rums are looking up. In ashes> httle has. 
been done ; pot are statiomsry, and pearl 
are of small value. Very considerable 
sales both of Irish and In^a pork are re- 
ported. In beef some transactions have 
transpired, and bacon is much sought 
after. Butters are nominal.** The check- 
ing of calculations, as it was called, was 
another labour^ that contributed mate^ 
rially to check my own gvowth., Every 
clerk in the office required his arithmetic 
cal processes to be gone into over again, 
and Jones was of course to work them 
out. Many a column of figures was my 
jaded eye obliged to ascend and descend 
half-a-dozfn times, owing to my having 
made the amount greater by my own head* 
ache — and in many a subtraction did I 
fail, from being unable to take away from 
the operation the dizziness of my feel- 
iiigs. 

Such were, in part, my tribulations as 
an in-door clerk — but 1 was likewise at 
the same time an out-of-door one — be- 
cause I was called neither. Among other 
rsrambulating pursuits of a like interest^ 
was invited to make myself the " circu- 
lating medium" for distributing letters 
of routine among defers and middle- 
men, and in general, all those matters 
whif.h might hj called the '* unclaimed 
dividends'* of employment, fell to my 
share. Was an errand to be run upon ? 
Was a broker to be gone after ? Was 
the price given for a lot of indigo, or a 
parcel of tobacco to be got at ? Was a 
circular to be distributed over the metro- 

i>oUs? Jones was in requisition, and 
Tones was expected ^o be always at 
hand. 

It happened to "be the season of winter 
when 1 commenced my official martyrdom 
at Messrs. Gladwin and Co*s, and my 
arrival there was marked by that of a 
cargo of Virginia tobacco in tlie London 
Docks, consigned to their house. I was 
despatched, accordingly to deliver the 
manifest, as it is termed, at the Excise 
Office and Custom House, and to check 
the wei;;hts of the several bogheads taken 
at the kinc^'s scales in the tobacco Jware- 
house at the docks. In tha performance 
of this latter duty, I had to stand, during 
every day of a tedious frosty weei, from 
tea o'clock till four, on the benumbing 
stones, among an assemblage of black- 
guards, under the divers names of tide- 
surveyors, scale-men, foremen, and la- 
bourers, whose conversation was far too 
Jew and ribaldrous to be fitted for tlie ears 



of any youth decently brought up, and 
whose callous jests, during their inter- 
vals of beer and cheese, were occasion- 
ally directed against my parchment face, 
or ink-tipped fingers. 

Whilst alluding to the London Docks, 
I cannot resist making a httle digression, 
which may beguile for a moment both the 
reader'iB tedium and my own pains of me- 
mory. Some years after the time of 
which I speak, many and loud complaints 
were made by commercial people of the 
exorbitant shipping charges, or dues, ex- 
torted by tlie company owning these' 
docks, bne of our clerks, during a few 
minutes of unaccountable leisure, produ- 
ced a scrap of counting-house wit in the 
following : — 

EPIGRAM 

ON THB LONDON DOCK COMPANY. 

** Oh 1 how that name befi.t8 my tomposl. 
Uon/^— Shaxspbakb. 

** Dock Coanffmuy t" choice name ! asdfbMt 

Of characteristic.off.hits 1 
For merchants, by its -dues opprest. 

Are docked of half their profits. 

But to return to my sad story. Harass- 
ing as were the details of my emyloyment 
during the other four days of the com- 
mercial six, they were actually light in 
comparison with what 1 had to struggle 
and perspire through on the two foreign 
post-days, Tuesday and Friday. At 
these times, the Messieurs Gladwin were 
more than usually surly, and Mr. Make- 
weight more than usually bustling and 
directive ; while I, after sueh a merci- 
less fatigue of copying by candle-light, as 
must have made me look like a false copy, 
as it were, of myself, was posted off to 
the Post t »ffice, frequently at the hour of 
midnight, minus three minutes, which 
three minutes were to suffice for the tran- 
sit from our counting house in Crutched 
Friars, to Lombard-street. I was thus 
required to linite the qualification of run- 
ning legs to that of a running hand, and 
if sometimes I failed to buffet through the 
opposing crowd before the fatal exclusive 
chime of the official dial, my return with 
the heap of letters was sure to be met with 
a still greater heap of reproofs. 
To be Continued. 



TO A WORM KILLING DOCTOR. 
' Tread on a worm and it will turn.* 

Hail, thou Long Acre Gard'ner, destroyer of 

worms ! 
Who from.8tiureditch art fAioed to thine <»tho« 

famed firms : 
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dh ! give 9Mr to the call, fin: the worms of thy 
race, . . , 

Are increasing too fast and keep fast In their 
pace! 

The ladies complain that the * Bookwonn*s* 

are fed, ^^ - ,j 

With the brains of all authors bnt Chesterfield, 

*tha.t they wind to the bheWes and from beauty 

depart* 
While that * Hungry wonB«'Time» sucks the 

flood of the heart. 

Do the ladies forget they are • Elngworms » la 
kind, ^ . ^ 

Lovely ' Silkworms and {^owworms/ to earth- 
worm, eonsign'd j 

Po they think not, the worm in the bud of their 
cheek. 

Spreads the canker of years Hn the skla that 
was sleek? 

And the Fop, what is he) fcom the ChrysaUs 



How he flatters and sips the fair flowers of the 

townl 
He's the * Hothworm* full dress'd with the 

mummy shell'd train, 
And his pride and his glory quiescent remain. 

And the Blockhead, a • Sloeworm,' creeps into 
thy shops, . 

And he Ukes and he swallows thy powders 
and drops] . . 

But that • Muckworm,* the Miser, in spite of 
thy skill, 

Alchymetic, thou neither canst vomit nor kill. 

At the Gin Vaults the • Tapeworms * are mani- 
fold found, 

And in pieces the ladles they daily surround : 

On the turf, in reg'mentals, preserves, and m 
power, 

Knoto of 'Bloodworms' appear for the har- 
vest and shower 

And the * Mawworms' are fed at Parochial 
feasts, , . 

And Uiey glut. in the stomachs of human 
shaped beasts^ ,^ . 

And grubs, earwigs, and maggots aU over tue 
world. 

Are with variform bodies In embrjro curled. 

And the Lawyer's a • Bagworm » soliciting 

courts. 
And his cUent the • Bllndworm,' who sees no* 

his sports: 
A Deathwatch, the Physician, that ticks after 

gold. 
Till the Graveworm cries ••Doctor, youTe 

wanted in mould." 

The * Bake'8 Progress * controi— dose his rices 

whenWng. ^ ».. . ' 

Lesthe gel a.DistUler's worm under his tongue : 
Search the Sllmeworms In ambush,--death'8 

wormwood to thee 
That will feed In mute love in the shroud, of 

Life's tree. 

By thy poems and puffs !— By the fame thou 

hast won 1 ' . 
By the vard^ in thy^ttles and glasses we shun 
oil tUoo gravest of Sextons | oontlnue thy 

terms > ^. . , 

Then thy scull shall be * Head of the Diet of 

Worms.' - P« 



Shortly after Sir James Mansfield 
was made Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, he was offered a peerage 
by Government ; but, although there were 
those attached to him whose advancement 
he was naturally not indifferent, could it 
have been legimitately obtained, and to 
whose interests he was anything but cal- 
lous, he was Induced to decline the prof- 
fered honour. Off the Bench he showed 
himself a fine, hale hearty old man ; and 
when he put on his buckskins and other 
Nimrod attributes of dress, verily he 
might have been taken for some ancient 
and ion§ practised huntsman, for he was 
powerful of make, strong of limb, of ac- 
tive habits, bluff, bold, and somewhat 
uncourteous wheu he would. Lord 
Kenyon used to eye his Prestons with 
inerfable contempt, as he reflected upon 
the improvidency of his brother judge ; 
and regard his own interminable doeskins, 
on which age had bestowed a hue scarce- 
ly less sombre than the silken robe that 
hid them, and to which long rubbing (a 
practice he had when he charged the Jury) 
gave a gloss that any polisher of maho- 
gany might have envied. 

*^ It was, as I remember, on a fine 
summer morn, (if such a thing be 
among the other fine things of London,) 
that returning to town through the fields 
north of the metropolis, at an unusual 
early hour, I observed before me one 
whose strange movements and unaccount- 
able gestuies led me at first to the belief 
of his being deranged ; for as, with form 
as upright as Lord Tenterden*s conduct, 
he paced nervously and manfully along, 
be threw aloft as he went a ponderous 
cudgel, which, having performed the re- 
quisite number of evolutions in upper air, 
was caught in his powerful grasp as it 
fell, and again expe4ited on high, with as 
much energy as it was caught in its des- 
cent, with ease. Long he pursued this 
violent exercise, with a degree of perse- 
verance and exertion that would have ex- 
hausted a round dozen of the dandies of 
this day, and, while he thus gave play to , 
his muscles, trod lightly and firmly ; his 
figure was, as I said, strong and not in- 
elegant ; he was habited in black, and 
wim the utmost care and neatness, and 
my curiosity was awakened to ascertain 
who might be this matinal atkUU. As I 
approached him, he turned suddenly with- 
out discontinuing his gymnastics, or evinc- 
in«T the Slightest embarrassment at being 
obWed; and to ray low and reverent 
courtesy, the cudgel-playing Chief Jus- 
tice removed his beaver and replaced it. 
While yet his fatr-sent Djerridwas somer- 
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setting above, and, clutching it again, 
pursued his homeward course to breakfast, 
and then to law. I am morally certain 
that he often wished in Court that he had 
but that vivacious shilelah in his grasp 
when as some brother in a moment of brief 

excitement 1 know not how it is, but 

no sooner has some dull, long-plodding 
jurisconsult, by the especial compassion 
of the Chancellor for his a^e or mfirmities, 
been vested with the coif, than all his 
homelier and quiescent ideas become ac- 
tive, deranged, and unsettled; and the 
black patch on his wig has the immediate 
effect of a blister on the head, without 
the beneficial results of that vesicatory ap- 
plication in regard to the fever of the 
brain. There may be some secret with 
the craft or brotherhood ; but the com- 
parison is unfair, as there is no unanimity 
in their association *, it is rather a Carbo- 
nari meeting, where all are couzins and 
all cozening, where their language and 
manners are scarcely less common than 
their pleas. Sir James was learned as a 
lawyer, and a sound judge, with some tri- 
fling bias, it may be (haply to himself uu- 
known) towards the * powers that be ;' 
his feelings were warm and readily ex- 
cited, but without irritability, although his 
voice and manner might often induce the 
idea that his passions nad been effectually 
aroused. I never beheld him more ear- 
nest and energetic than on occasion of 
charging the jury in an action tried before 
him between the late John Kemble, as 
proprietor of Cov-ent-garden Theatre, pnd 
Henry Clifford the bairister, when the 
merits of the celebrated O. P. Row came 
under discussion, and Clifford stood the 
advocate of popular rights (more fitly 
termed popular wrongs,) as the tragedian 
the defender of his interests and property. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice was 
warmly and decidedly expressed in favour 
of the latter, and in prejudice of the * ho- 
nest counsellor,* and his exposition of the 
law of the case was so forcibly opposed to 
the legality of the proceedings of the Pitt 
party, that, relying upon its effect on the 
twelve ' good men and true,* he hesitated 
not, on their retiring — (it was untimely 
certainly ; for a verdict, if it be reversi- 
ble, should never be anticipated) — to ad- 
dress the people, in endeavouring to im- 
press on their minds the impropriety of 
the conduct pursued towards the theatrical 
manager, and in cautioning them against 
the recurrence of scenes tending to the 
disturbance of the public peace, and 
which ' would be now pronounced, by the 
decision of a just, impartial, and enlight- 
ened iury,. equally unjustifiable, and sub- 
jected to correction of no trifling charac- 
ter, which would, on any future occasion, 



be as strictly as decidedly enforced.' He 
had scarcely ended his address ere the 
twelve matter-of-fact judges appeared in 
the box, and at once gave an unanimous 
and unqualified verdict in favour of Clif- 
ford, with damages against Kemble (tri- 
fling in amount, it is true,) in direct con- 
tradiction to to the directions of the Judge 
and as much to his amazement and disap- 
pointment as to the high delight of the 
assembled million, which filled the Hall 
in eager and anxious expectation of the 
event. One involuntarv shout of ecstacy, 
prolonged and forceful as the well ex- 
pressed aspirations of Donny brook fair — 
as a gentle difference of opinion at a fe- 
male Bible Society, — as the simultaneous 
burst of a Drury-Lane chorus in the Co- 
ronation Anthem — as the war-cry of fifty 
men or two women in a fight — rang through 
the Hall, startled Lord Ellenborough in 
his distant den, threw Lord Eldon*s nerves 
into Chancery, and excited many a <^ck- 
ly successive pinch of snuff from Sir Ar- 
chibald Macdonald in his hold, complete- 
ly exchequering his ideas. I never saw a 
man so thoroughly posed as Sir James ; 
he stood aghast, thunderstruck, and con- 
founded ; for when moved he always 
got upon his fipet : — he cast one glance of 
fear and district at the rebellious dozen, 
and with a wrathful shake of head, which 
drew down clouds of powder from his 
perruque,,lefl the court hastily, and ia 
silence. 

" I remember Lord Cochrane passing 
through the Hall at the moment his new- 
found constituents were indulging their 
vocal propensities. With all his service, 
he was neither weather-beaten nor care- 
worn then. There was an expression of 
curiosity and wonder in his true Caledo- 
nian and right manly countenance, as he 
viewed the vagaries of Westminster. He 
knew as little of his companions at that 
time as he did of either disgrace or fear. 
To him it was truly Scot and Lot — a little 
time and much was changed. Twenty years 
have since gone by, and with them Bona- 
parte and South American slavery, the 
Turkish power in Greece, Brummel and 
SkeflBngton, Sheridan and Canning, She- 
riff Parkins and Joanna Southcoat, Kem- 
ble, <^lifford, O. P. Rows, and what 
not? 

" There was also Sir Giles Rooke, a 
good, quiet, simple, ' sad, and gentleman- 
like person,' who, after having devoted a 
long life to the arduous study of the law, 
was seized in his patriarchal days with a 
taste for novel-reading— Mrs. Hadcliffe, 
George Walker, the Burney, and even the 
einanitions of the Minerva Press,* H« 
was, it is said, as little choic j in the se- 
lection of writers, as eager in the perus »l 
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of tlieir works ; and with all the fervour 
of a curtain-firing chamber maid^ would 
sacrifice the hours best adapted to repose 
and rest, after the wearing duties of the 
day, to the enjoyment of maudlin senti- 
ment or the horrors of over-strained ro- 
mance. Often w^uld the .morning sun 
find Sir Giles in bed, pursuing, with no 
wonted ardour, the progress of some tale 
of sorrow or of love ; participating iri the 
deeper miseri's of * Fatal Sensibility,* or 
the sublimer horrors and more perplexed 
mysteries of ' The Dumb Nun of St. Bog 
and Moat.* Had Sir Walter been then, 
it would have been quite anotlier thing ; 
but it was strange to see one of learning 
and of taste so emplojed. If L remember 
well, however, his was a romantic family 
he had a brother, who, after having serv- 
ed his King with credit in ihe army, 
abandoned his native country for the land 
of the olive and myrtle, and, beneath 
* cloudless climes and starry skies,* sought 
scenes better adapted to his itaste than 
those his proper land afforded. . With a 
spirit of research, a mind richly stored 
with knowledge, and a heart flowing with 
charity to all mankind, he established his 
head-quarters at Rhodes, within the very 
walls once possessed by the Koiiehts of St. 
John, whence he would occasionally visit 
in his yacht the beautiful islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, or direct his course 
to those of the Septinsular Republic, his 
worth and amiable Qualities assuring him 
a grateful reception whithersoever he went. 
His collection of medals and manuscripts 
were said to have been extremely valuable ; 
but when Colonel Rooke died fin Rhodes, 
I believe), it is to be feared that they be- 
came the spoil of those who more largely 
benefited by his bounty while liv'ng, than 
they were disposed to evince a due res- 
pect for his memory when dead. 

" Heath see.ne(l in his very dotage ; 
and he who beheld the inane expression of 
his features — his seeming abstraction from 
things around him — the palsied motion of 
his head— the deathlike paleness of his 
countenance, and reflected on his large 
account of years, must have regarded him 
with sentiments of compassion, and esteem- 
ed him more a mockery than an ornament 
to the place on which he had intruded ; 
vet his moral faculties were far superior to 
nis physical powers : and when in tremu- 
lous accents he laboured to convey his 
opinion on a case of legal difficulty, one 
was only the more astonished at the integ- 
rity of his mind, the clearness of his views 
and the for«e of memory. When raised 
to the Bench, he positively refund to be 
knighted, and no entreaty could prevail 
upon him to attend at court for that pur- 
pose. Precedent and custom were urged 



in vain, and he lived and died plain John 
Heath. — New Monthly. 



IMITATION. 

** So the struck eagle stretohM upon the plain. 
No more thi^o' rolling clouds to soar again, 
View*d his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart 
Keen were liis p^ngs, but keener far to feel 
H6 nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his 

nest. 
Prank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast .*' 

The foregoing beautiful simile of Loid 
Byron's in his ** English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,** which forms a part of the 
noble Bard*s lines to the memory of 
Henry Kirke White, has been the theOie 
of universal admiration ; and for bril- 
liancy of imagination is truly deserving 
of it. The painting is all Lord Byron's, 
but the idea is copied from .the following, 
hy Waller : — 

TO A LADY SINGING A SONG OP HIS 
COMPOSING. 
•* That eagle's fate and mine are one» 
Which, on the shaft that made hiiu die 
Eflpied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high." 

C. G, F. 

CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT 
SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

At this period when the attention of 
almost every person is awakened to what 
may be the probable fate of Turkey, we 
think the following remarks exhibiting the 
character of the present Sultan in a just 
point of view, will be acceptable to most 
of our readers. ^ 

<' He is a man, not in the prime, but 
still in the vigour of life. He succeeded 
his brother Mustapha in th« year 1808, 
and so has been on the throne twenty 
years. He is now the only survivor, I 
believe, of thirty children — fifteen boys 
and fifteen girls — which his father left ; 
and is the last of the male race of Maho- 
met of an age fit to reign ; and it is to this 
circumstance, they say, he Is indebted for 
his inviolability ; had there been another 
of the sacred race, old enough to substi- 
tute in his place, the janissaries would 
have long since deposeid him. He had 
two sons ; one about the ao;e of ten, to 
whom their eyes were turned as his suc- 
cessor, when he should arrive at compe- 
tent years : and he knew, by experience, 
it was as easy for them to do this as to say 
it : for both of his predecessors had been 
strangled — one of whom was his own bro- 
ther. His son prematurely died : and it 
was reported that he had been made away 
with by his own father, lest he should be 
set up in his place. It is known, how- 
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ever, thai the boy died of the small-pox, 
and that his father had given an extraor- 
dinary example to his subjects by having 
his surviving children vaccinated ; and so 
has shown, in one instance at least, a dis- 
position to adopt Europeiui improvements 
m ^ngs not merely military, lie is, 
moreover, a man wdl versed in oriental 
literature, writes, and understands Arabic 
well ; and his Hiatasheriffs, which he al- 
ways dictates, and sometimes writes with 
his own hand, are admired for their style 
and composition. He is not a man of a 
morose or cruel disposition in his own fa- 
mily : on the contrary, he has several 
daughters by different mothers, to all of 
whom he is affectionately attached ; and 
in his ordinary intercourse in private fife 
be is urbane and affable. His public con- 
duct, however, has been marked by ex- 
traoidinary fierceness and unrelenting^ ri- 
gour, not only to Rajas, but to Turks 
uemselves ; and in this he has shewn an 
impartial disregard to human Ufe, and not 
a strict adherence to human obligations. 
But whatever his conduct has been to his 
own subjects, to those of other nations he 
has afforded the most inviolable. protec- 
tion. He has discontinued the barbarous 
practice of his predecessors, in sending 
ambassadors to the Seven Towers ; inste|id 
of which, whenever they disagree, and are 
disposed to depart, he affords them every 
facili^ty, and those of their nation who 

§ lease to remain, are in security. During 
le frenzied excitement of the populace, 
which took place at the breaking out of the 
Greek insurrection, the odium and preju- 
dice of the Turks extended to . all Chris- 
tians ; yet the Franks were perfectly safe, 
while the Greeks were shot without mercy 
whenever they were met by the mob ; and 
notwithstanding a few accidents which oc- 
curred to individuals in the confusion, we 
never hesitated to walk, abroad, either in 
the town or its vicinity, for business or 
amusement, though every Turk was armed 
with a yatagan and case of loaded pistols 
which he was ready to use on the slightest 
provocation. On more recent occasions, 
where such real cause of complaint and 
irritation existed, it is but justice to the 
present Sultan to say, that his moderation 
and good faith have afforded examples, 
which the best Christian nations in Europe 
might be proud to follow.—- fVaUh Jour. 

THE ESTRADON ; OR, TWO HANDED 
SWORD. 

(To the Editor of the Olio. J jeschiNes. 

Sib.— The very correct and spirited*' iEschines of Athens was first a stage- 
engra^g given in the twenty-fourth player, then a scribe, . and afterwards an 



numberT of the *' Olio,^' hiAaces me to 
offer a few remarks on that tremendous 
weapon y'cleped the Estradon, or Two- 
handed Sword ; with which each man it 
appears, was armed in the celebrated 
combat between the Highland clans at the 
Inch of Perth. 

I believe aU those authors who have 
written on military antiquities, agree, that 
this weapon was first brought mto general 
use in the reign of our first Inward. 
When an attempt was made to assassinate 
Bruce, that hero lopped off the head of 
the spear which his antagonist hafd direct- 
ed against him, and dew his adversary 
with a stroke of his two-handed sword, 
which cleft him from crown to chin. The 
Estradon appears to have been a favourite 
weapon with the Germans, who it is sup- 
posed, first adopted it, and was used with 
terrible effect by their heavy-armed in- 
fantry. Louis the Xllth, we are told had 
a body-^ard of Scotdunen, who were 
armed with the Estradon ; and the grim 
heroes of Albert Dur^ anid Van Leyden 
are drawn with this powerful weapon; 
which in their day was a substitute for the 
axe of the headsman, who could with a 
single blow decapitate a criminal: I have 
seen ancient pieces of tapetttry and sculp- 
ture on which are representations of com- 
bats with this weapon ; from which it ap- 
pears, that a man armed wkh one of them 
could stand on the defensive. They were 
therefore, preferred to the battle-axe, with 
which a blow could not be warded off. 
The effect of a downright blow from one 
of these swbrds must have been terrific ; 
much more so than from the stroke of an 
axe. Some of these Estrad(ms were seven 
and eig^ feet long; the blades being 
broader towards the point, to make them 
fall heavier. The handles were orna- 
mented with tassels, and terminated in a 
large boss. 

, The author of Waverly speaks of the 
, two-handed sword and tne Claymore as 
one and the same weapon, which I sup- 
pose must be an over-sight in tiiat learned 
antiquary and author ; as the long btzs- 
ket-nilted broad sword was generally de- 
signated the Claymore. I find 'no men- 
tion of two-handed swords being used 
after the time of Elizabeth, when the im- 
provements in military discipline, as weH 
as the use of fire-arms, entirely super- 
seded the use of these ponderous weapons. 

/«ntf27, 1828. H. 
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orator.—- Ifie speeches were admired for 
Ibeir spontaneous delivery, and In this 
respect, inimitable. — He was tbm chosen 
one of the ten ambassadors who success- 
folly brought back, Antij^ater, Parmenio 
and Eurvlocus, from Philip, two years 
before whose death, and jealous of the 
fflory of hisjrival, i^^hines.impugned the 
decree which had granted hiin a crown of 
gold and drew up an accusation against 
Ctesciphon, or rather against Demos- 
thenes. 

The times seemed to favour iGschines 
very much ; for the Macedonian party, 
whom he always befriended, was very 
powerful in Athens, especially aftpr the 
ruin of Thebes. — Nevertheless iEschines 
lost his cause aud was justly sentenced to 
banishment for his rash accusation. He 
thereupon went and settled himself in 
Rhodes, where he opened a school of 
eloquence, the fame and glory of which 
continued for many ages. He began his 
lectures with the two orations that oad oc- 
casioned his banishment ; great encomi- 
ums were given to that of iBschines ; but 
when they -heard that of Demosthenes, 
the plaudits and acclamation^ were re- 
doubled, — and it wais th^a that he spoke 
these words, so highly worthy of praise 
in the mouth of an enemy and a rival . — 
*' But what applauses would you not have 
bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes 
speak it himself I *' 

To conclude, the victor made good use 
of his conquest, lor at the time that 
iEschines was leaving Athens, in order 
to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran 
after him, and forced him to accept a 
purse of money, an offer which must 
have obliged him so much ihe more, as 
he had less room to expect it. On this 
occasion iEschines cried out "How will 
it be possible for me not to regret a coun- 
try in which I leave an enemy more 
generous than 1 can hope to find friends 
in any other part of the world." He 
died by poison in prison. Seven others 
of this name are mentioned by Dionysius. 

P. 



PreservcUion i^. Zoological Specimens 
fromjhe depredations af Insects. — Put 
rectified oil of turpentine into a i)ladder, 
the mouth of which is firmly tied with a 
waxed string, and nothing more is neces- 
sary than to place the bladder thus pre- 
pared in the box with the birds, or to tie 
it to the pedestal on whicli the birds are 
perched in a case. For large cases of 
birds, a pig*s, or a slieep's blsulder is suf- 
ficient ; fdr middle-sized ciises, a Iambus 



or a rabbits btadclpr will dp ; and for a 
small one, we may use a rat*s bladder. 
The turpentine evidently penetrates 
through the bladder, as it fills the case 
with its strong smell. This method of 
preserving zoological specimens has been 
most successfully employed to a great 
extent, in the museum in the University 
of J^ktinburgh. — New Monthly, 

Cold Injectionfor Anatomieal Prepa- 
rations —if a mixture of varnish and ver- 
milion have a small quantity of water 
mixed with it, it soon sets and becomes 
hard. This afibrds an excellent compo- 
sition for anatomical injection, being very 
beautiful and v)ery penetrating, (so much 
80, that it frequently returns by the veins) 
and is visible m the minutest vessels. — %h. 

Influence of Light, on louring the 
Leaves of Plants, — It frequently happens 
in America that clouds and rain obscure 
the atmofi^ere for several days together, 
and that, during^ this time, buds of entire 
forests expand themselves into leaves. 
These leaves assume a pallid hue till the 
sun appears, when, within the short pew 
riod of six hours of a clear sky and bright 
sunshine, their colour is cfafanged to a 
beautiful green. A writer in SiUiman's 
Journal, mentions a forest on which the 
son had not shone during twenty days. 
The leaves, during this period, had ex- 
panded to their full size, but were almost 
white. One forenoon the sun be^an to 
shine in fidl brightness. ** The colour of 
the forest absolutely^ changed so fast that 
we could perc6ive its progress. By tiie 
middle of the afternoon the whole of these 
extensive forests, many miles in length, 
presented their usual summer dress." SilL 
Jour. • 

Standard of Colours. — Speaking of 
colours, it really would be important to 
naturalists and artists if a standard diagram 
of colours were established, (and, if you 
please, deposit it in the Tower with weights 
and measures). The original should be 
in stone, and-auAenticated copies may be 
issued in metallic colours. Thus any tint 
could be referred to bv number or name. 
You are nearer to the useful Secretary 
than m3rself, and should ask Mr. Peel 
to add it to his list of desirables — Mag. 

Nat. His. 

Education,''^The progress throughout 
Europe of schools on the Lancasterian 
system is well known i the following is an 
authentic statement of their annual in- 
crease in tlie kingdom of Denmark : — 
First year, (31st December,) 1823, 244 
schools ; second year, ditto, 1824, 605 
schools ; third year, ditto, 1825, 1143 
schools ; fourth year, ditto, 1826, 1545 
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schools ; fifth year, ditto, 1827, 2003 
schools. Schools organizing in 1828, 
368 ; — ^that is to say, t&71 schools for the 
Danish dominions,— iVi?t^> Mon. 

The only school in Malacca at present 
which is )ikely to benefit the Malays, is 
supported by' Government. It is on a 
small scale, the boys are twelve in number 
and, from its recent establishment, cannot 
be expected to have acquired any cha- 
racter. The ma.^ter seems well disposed, 
and the number of scholars likely to in- 
crease. Every attempt to establish a fe- 
male Malay school has hitherto failed. — 
Malacca Observer, 

German Method of making' Floweri 
grow in Winter. — *^* We saw off such a 
oranch of any tree as will answer our 
purpose, and men lay it for an hour or two 
m a running stream, if we can find one ; 
the object of this is to get the ice from the 
bark, and soften the ouds. It is after- 
wards carried into one of our warm rooms 
and fixed upright in a wooden box or tub 
containing water. Fresh burnt lime is 
then added to the water, and allowed to 
remain in it about twelve hours, when it 
is removed, and fresh water added, with 
which a small (Quantity of vitriol is mixed 
lo prevent its putrifying. In the course 
of some hours tiie blossoms begin to make 
their appearance, and afterwards, the 
leaves. If more lime be added, the pro- 
cess is quickened ; while, if it be not used 
at all, the process is retarded, and the 
leaves appear before the blossoms.'* 

The commrm Rose-wood of Cabinet- 
makers. — Is the root of the Convolvulus 
^oparius, common in the Canary Islands, 
in Rhodes, and Cyprus. There is also a 
rose-wood sent from Jamaica, which is 
the timber of the -^my^ris elemifera ; and, 
from the Antilles, the timber of Ehretta 
fruticbsa, and from Cayenne, that of Li- 
caria guiandnsis, is also sent under the 
name of rose-wood. 

Soundness of the Lungs. — Dr. Lyons, 
of Edinburgh, proposes an ingenious and 
practical test for trying the soundness of 
the lungs. The patient is directed to draw 
in a fuU breath, and then begin to count 
as far as he can, slowly and audibly, with- 
out again drawing in his breath. The 
number of seconds he can continue count- 
ing is then to be carefully noted. In con- 
firmed consumption, the time does not 
exceed eight, and is often less than six 
seconds. In pleurisy and pneumonia, it 
ranges from nine to fourteen seconds. 
But when the lungs are sound, the time 
WL.1 range as high as from twenty to thirty- 
fiv€ seconds. — Neiv Mon. 



The JV eat her, from the beginning of 
May to this time, has been a continuation 
of that we have had ever since the com- 
mencement of the year. Changeableness 
has been its general character. Dry and 
wet days have succeeded each other ; 
showers and sunshine occurred several 
times on the same day. Easterly and 
northerly winds prevailed during the first 
two weeks of May ; but frequently shift- 
ing to the opposite points, were, on such 
change, always accompanied with radn. 
Thunder showers have been frequent, and 
sometimes very heavy, with hail, and 
sometimes followed by night-frosts. Tra- 
vellers over extensive tracts of the king- 
dom have been struck with the appear- 
ance of drenched ground in one district, 
and annoyed by the dust flying on the 
roads in another, at no great dbtance. 
The quantitity of rain which has fallen 
during all this period has been but little 
more than the waste by evaporation ; and 
though some of the operations in the fields 
have been retarded by the frequent show- 
ers, it was not till the 4th inst. that garden 
ground received a sufficient share of mois- 
ture to reach the roots. For these two or 
three days last past, the wind has remained 
pretty steady in the N.W. ; should it not 
veer to the southward again, a dry season 
may follow, and give opportunity to make 
and secure the generally abundant crops 
of hay. — Loudon's Mag . 



THE DYERS. 

Though the die's cast, he dje's agalo. 
And makes old colours yield to new* 

A Dyer's house in Lot don, is known 
by a pole extending at the top of the 
dwelling half across the way to his oppo- 
site neighbour, with flags of blankets, 
counterpanes, and ineffables, stretched lik« 
the Rhodian bully over the aperture of the 
street in conjunction with the pantaloon 
that slaps his wand against the petticoat, 
in obedience to the air which controls their 
society, as much as to say, " dyeing makes 
acquainted with strange t)edfellows.** The 
shop, which is surely a gay one, is fiUed 
with bundles placed on ajelves either to be 
cadled for, or dipped agr<feably with the 
directions which are ticketed to them. As 
the seasons change, so do the fashions 
follow, or, rather, keep pace with them. 
Dyers are thup in requisition, and by the 
length of time either required or assumed, 
they are proverbial for keeping the arti- 
cles intrusted to them an unconscionablt 
time. In the interim, many persons them- 
selves die. Hence the Babel-like confu- 
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sion which sometimes prevails in a dyer's 
shop. But the bustle, like that or the 
Royal Exchange in business hours, or of 
a baker's in roU time, is at its height on 
Saturday evenings. Then the counter is 
laden, and females wait anxiously for 
their counterparts, the shop is crowded, 
and the dyers appear from the furnace 
behind like imps of a darker world, to 
make their votaries more gay and more 
charming. 

These scraps, remnants, and pieces, are 
chiefly consisting of violet-coloured neck- 
handkerchiefs, salmon shawls, pink rib- 
bands, brown stniTs, green veils, black 
cloths, scarlet satin, pea-blossomed hose, 
and lilac silks. Colours are warranted 
to take, and not warranted to stand. Ar- 
ticles for sconrin? are in great request, and 
the scene of translation in bearing colours 
is not tranquil till midnight chimes go 
their ** pious orgies," and watchmen snore 
in accompaniment, " pious airs.'* After 
the bolt is turned against the customers, 
then " home, sweet home !'* is the place 
for active exertions with females. What 
hem-stitching ! felling, whipping, snip- 
ping, needling, pinning, and trimming 
is done to mak«» the figure perfect for the 
promenade ! or, to say tlie least, to smar- 
ten the Ladies, when a&ssisted by the rain- 
bow properties of an agreeable f-ondon 
dver. P. 



EXPLANATION OF THE TERM 
YANKEE. 

Under an impression that many per- 
sons use the above epithet without being 
stware of its signification, and perhaps 
among the many some of our readers, we 
hasten to let the following account, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Cooper's •* Notions of 
the Americans," throw a ray of light 
upon the subject and illumine iheir dark- 
ness. 

The inhabitants of the states which 
comprise New Endand, are known " by 
the familiar appellation of * Yankees!* 
This word is most commonly supposed to 
be a corruption of * Yengeese,* the man- 
ner in which the native tribes, first known 
to the colonists, pronounced 'English.' 
Some, however, deny this derivation, at 
the same time that they confess their ina- 
bility to produce a plausible substitute. 
It is a little singular that the origin of 
a soubriquet, which is in such general 
use, and which cannot be of any very 
long existence, should already be a matteV 
of doubt. It is said to have been used 
by the Engli^ as a term of contempt. 



when the American was a cobnist, and it 
is also said, that the latter often adopts it 
as an indirect and playful means of reta- 
liation. It is necessary to remember one 
material distinction in its use, which is in- 
fallibly made by every American. At 
home, the native of even New York, 
though of Enjjlish origin, will tell you 
he is not a Yankee. The term here is 
supposed to be pe. feclly provincial in its 
application ; being, as r have said, con- 
fined to the inhabitants, or rather the na- 
tives of New England. But, out of the 
United States, even the Georgian does not 
hesitate to call himself a ' Yankee.' The 
Americans are particularly fond of dis- 
tinguishing any thing connected with 
their general enterprise, skill, or reputa- 
tion, by this term. Thus, the soutiiern 
planter, who is probably more averse 
than any other to admit a community of 
those persona! qualities, which are thought 
to mark the differences in provincial or 
rather state character, will talk of what a 

* Yankee merchant,' a * Yankee negocia- 
tor,' or a ' Yankee soldier,' can and has 
done : meaning always the people of the 
United States. I have heard a naval of- 
ficer of rank, who was born south of the 
Potomac, and whose vessel has just been 
constructed in this port, speak of the latter 
with a sort of suppressed pride, as a 

* Yankee man-of-war.' Now, I had 
overheard the same individual allude to 
another in a manner that appeared re- 
proachful, and in which he used the word 

* Yankee,' with peculiar emphasis. Thus 
it is apparent, that the term has two sig- 
nifications among the Americans them- 
selves, one of which may be called its 
national, and the other its local meaning. 
The New-Englandman evidently exults in 
in the appellation at all times. Those of 
other states with whom I have come; in 
contact, are manifestly quite as well 
plea.sed to lay no claim to the title, though 
all use it freely, m its foreign, or national 
sense. 



SINGULAR PHRASES. 

Slouffh Silver is a rent paid to the cas- 
tle of Wigmore, instead of some days in 
harvest, anciently performed for the Lord 
of the Manor. 

Smoke Farthingt. — A yearly rent, an- 
ciently paid for the customary dues, offer- 
ed by the inhabitants of a diocese .'at 
fVMtsuntide, when they made their 
processions to the mother cathedral 
church. 

Smoke Silver, and Smoke Penny. — 
Money formerly paid to the ministers of 
several paris-lies, instead of tithe-wood. 
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Sockmen, — ^A sort of tenants, who til- 
led the inland^ or peculiar demesnes of 
their lord, but after the Conquest, those 
who held by no servile tenure, but paid 
their rent, as a Soke or sign of freedom, 
were so called. 

Sofeet, A Turkish sect, accounted 

religious puritans^ who commonly read in 
the streets and public places, being 
always very busy with their beads, that 
notice may be taken of their counterfeit 
devotion ; when they speak it is but twx> 
words at a time, Allah Ekbec, i. e. God 
is Great ; or, Subhaton Allah^ i. e. God 
is Pure ; or, Isligfie Allah, i. e. God 

Defenl. 

BANNERS. 

That noblemen and gentlemen of an- 
cient families, should not more frequently 
display a banner on their castles or man- 
sions, instead of the national flag, which, 
properly speaking, they have not the 
slightest right to use, arises perhaps as 
much from ignorance and indifference as 
from modest)^. They would laugh at 
the idea of painting a shield charged with 
the union oadge on their carriages, and 
yet they place it over their re^dences, 
though it would be as appropriate in the 
one place, as in the other. One noble- 
man at least is sensible of propriety on 
the subject, and we think that his exam- 
ple would be generally adopted if it were 
Known. A banner of the arms of Neville 
floats over Bridge Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Abergavenny, whenever that 
respected noblei^an is present ; and how 
much more in character, with all the 
associations which Arundel Castle is cal- 
culated to excite, would be a banner of 
the quartered coats of Howard, Brodierton, 
and Fitz-Alan, than the incongruous 
combination wluch has been adopted for 
the national flag ? The observation 
applies, mutatis mutandig, to Alnwick, 
Chatsworth, Woburn, &c.— /?c/ro. Rev, 



PORGIVENESS OP INJURIES. 

To a man of exalted mind, the'fofgive- 
pess of injuries is productive of more 
pleasure and satisfaction than vengeance 
obtained. Louis the twelfth of France, 
in answer to those who advised him to 
revenge himself on those who had been 
his enemies before his accession to the 
throne; replied nobly, '* The King of 
France does not remember the injuries of 
the Duke of Orleans.'* A sentence of 
equal magnanimity is recorded to have 
been nttered by the Emperor Adrian, on 
aeemg a person who had injured him in 



his former station ^' You are* safe, I am 
Emperor.** It would bo well if all men 
in power imitated the true greatness of 
these illustrious individuals. Then man- 
kind would not have to regret that ^ Mans 
inhumanity to man makes thousands 
mourn.* 

DR. LANGRORNB, and MRS. BANK AH 
MORB. 

In the summer of the year 1773, the 
celebrated John Langhorne, D. O. resi- 
ded at Weston-super-Mare, in the Coun- 
ty of Somerset, for th6 benefit of the sea 
air, and the equally celebrated Mrs. Han- 
nah More resided at Uphill, not far dis- 
tant from the above place, for the same 
salutary purpose. 

The Doctor meeting the female bard 
one day upon the sea shore, he wrote 
with the end of his stick upon the sand 
the following impromptu : — 

** Along the shore. 

Walked Hannah Hore$ 
Waves let this record last ,— 

Sooner shall ye. 

Proud earth and sea. 
Than what she writes be past.** 

The lady 'returned the compliment by 
scratching underneath, with her whip, 
and the same facility of genius: — 

"Some firmer b«tl8» poUsh'd Langtaorn«, 

choose 
To write the di«tate8 «f thy charming muse 
Her strains in solid characters rehearse. 
And l>e thy tablet lasting as thy verse.*' 



ANECDOTE OP THE KING. 

On the death of the late organist to St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, great interest 
was made by several Professors of emi- 
nence to succeed to that honourable and 
lucrative situation. Old Home, the music 
master, who taught the [King, and other 
Members of his August Family, in their 
juvenile days, was at this time very low in 
his circumstances, arisuigr from losses and 
other untoward events. The fact was men- 
tioned to his Majesty byofteof the Lords 
in Wsdting, who at the same'time ventnted 
to add tiwt the ei^isting vacancy WouM 
enable the poor old man to weather the 
storms of life, and pass the remainder of 
his days in competency and ease. His 
IVIajestt expressed his astonishment, and 
could scarcely credit that his old tutor was 
still In existence, or that, if so, he had not 
applied to his former pupil, stating his em- 
barrassment. Modest merit is always dumb 
— H<>RNE " knew if he had made his case 
known, he should have been relieved, but 
he dared not intrude his suffering on his 
gracious master's attention." The fact, 
however, of his situation beings thus 
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brought to His MAJSfiTT's notice, heoide- 
red his carriage, and proceeded immedi- 
diately to canvass the Canons, and other 
Dignitaries in whose gift the appointment 
lay:-ihey'had made their promises, but 
—it must be so— the Kind's wishes were a 
law, and Home was nominated to the va- 
cancy. Wishing, however, to^gratif^r the 
old man by himself announcing (the joy* 
fnl tidings, his Majbstt commanded him 
to attend at the Royal Lodge. The sum- 
mons was unexpected, was distressing: 
** how could he appevr before the Pre- 
sence, with a wardrobe not fit to visited 
private friend. But,*' continued the grati- 
fied veteran, " it is not the coat, it is the 
man the King wants to see : I must, I 
will go :" and he took a change of linen, 
and proceeded to Windsor. On his arri- 
val at the Royal Lodge, he was received 
with kindness by the m»or doroo, and re- 
freshments were placed before him, with 
an intimation that his attendance would be 
required in the course of the evening in 
the drawing room. That time arrived, and 
the old man, on entering, was overpower- 
ed by the condescending affability with 
which he was received. The King, sur- 
rounded by the brilliant circle of his pri- 
vate friends, rose from his seat, and taking 
poor Home b]^ the hand, led him to the 
piano, requesting him to give once more 
a specimen of that skill which had en- 
tranced his juvenile mind. This was too 
much — he sat down overpowered.jwith 
contending emotions, and the modest tear 
triekled from his aged eye. He forgot 
every thing, ran his fingers over the keys 
in the most abstracted manner, and was 
any thing but himself. A few affectio- 
nate words revived him ; and, as if in- 
spired by the sudden recollection of davs 
gone by, struck' off a fantasia, which he 
performed with all the execution of his 
best days. The King was delighted, and 
having only a sli^ght recollection of the 
air, ^ed what it was. The old man 
could no. longer contain his joy— '* That 
air, your Majesty, was composed by my 
pupil. His Royal Highness the Princb of 
Wales, when he was eighteen years of 
age,." We need not say that trie Kin|f 
^ ws hig hly gratified ; he had composed it 
in the eariy period of life, had entirely 
Ijfirgotten it, and as the Professor said, he 
had also lost sight Of it for upwards of 
forty years, when it suddenly flashed on 
his memory, as a bright meteor suddenly 
enlightens the darkened sky. The dignity 
of the Monarch sank for a moment to the 
familiarity of the friend, he pressed the 
old man's hand, told him of his good for- 
tune^ and bade him retire, and compose 
him^f. He remained at the Lodge ten 
days, and was then inducted into the organ 



gallery. He is now between seventy and 
eighty, and performs his duty with all 
the enthusiasm of his early days. 

CURIOUS ADVSRTISBMBNT. 

The following singular and incidental 
Advertisement appeared in the Morning 
Advertiser of the 6th ult. 

" St. Giles in the FielcU and St. Geo. 
-B/bofiM-6ttry.— Notice is hereby given, 
th&t the Green'Vard u removed to the 
Stone-yard in Ueorge Street, Bloomt' 
buryy by order of the Committee for 
Pamng, &e. 

June\ 1828.^ 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Long speeches, like long •ennonfl, yawm 

create, 
And Bnorlng noetrila echo the debate. P. 



KNOWLEDGE, 

Those persons know more who bat little be* 

Ueve, 
Than they who know mndk, and all tidings 

receive. P. 



EPITAPH ON A MAN WHO MARRIED 
THREE WEIRD SISTERS. 

Three fitted sisters thou wert bom to wed, 

CMho thy thread of marriage first began ; 
Thy fortune next, Lachetis changed, ana led 
Thee throu^ the seasons of the perfect 
man:— 
Atropos tlien became thy loving wife,— 

She drew thy length of happiness aud years ; 
Untired she span thy little span of life. 
And clipped, like * Scroggtn's Ghost,* thy 
breath with shears :— 
The first, thy powers of speech could flsr 
out*run. 
The second, wrote tux more than thoa 
could*stread; 
The third, consumed thy passions as she span. 
And thoa, thrice wedded, art to death de- 
creed. P. 

EPITAPH, 
The following is a literal copy of an 
£pit^>h in Knottingley Church-yard :— . 

** A ylrtuoas wife In the prime of life 
Was snatch away, her soal is blest and 
Gon to rest, her flesh is gon to clay. 
She's left behind a husband clnd. and^ 
A beloved Son wich mast prepare to 
Meet again for True love is never don.** 

INSCRIPTION. 
Translation of an inscription written in 
French on the window of an inn at 
Wickham, Hants. 

He that's determin*d ne'er to see an ass 
Most bar his doors and break his looking-glass, 

IMMBMOR. 

absolution: 

If sin were not« the priests would lose their 

pence: 
Their act of- pardon constitutes th' offence. 

P, 
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iSwru anb e^omloQsi, 



DAr|i,''\)AYS 



July / 



'tSx^s 



Wed. 



Thiir*. 



DIARY. 



^t. RuiDbold, bis 
fao}^ and MartyrJ 
A. t>.'776,. I 

Suari8..46 -^-Sj 
--.sets 14' 8 

St..Pudocen8. 

High water 
23in,aft. 6 mo 
4rin. — 5 ev. 



June 1 



■ 4 .Frid. 



— 6 



St. Phocaa. 
Tbe.Capiinilar or 

Dog-days coiq< 
. meoce. 
St- Ulric. , . 
Moau!&ia&t Quar. 

29m. aft 1— m. 



DATE, 



COKRESPONDING CHKONOLOGT. 



SUN, 



ond. 



Tiiea. 



St. Peter of Lax 

embourg. 
High Water, . 

2m. afiSjnorn. 

33-r — r- even. 



ft Sun. af. Trinity 

Lks. forjtU^DAY. 

15c. Sam. mqr, 

\7jUjr==- even. 

St. Palladius. 



TiranslationofSt 
Tbomaaa Bec^ 
ket: ;' 

Sun ris. 49m aft 3 
11 



St. Elizabeth. 
High Waler; 
12ikt.art.ilmomi 
■•— ^llcven'i 



590. The memorable battle of the Boyne was 
fought on this dary, when the Protestant army of 
William;^ III. totaUy defeated the Catholic and 
l«rench . forces, : commandcsd' by 'Jimfin IJ. 1 1 whb 
upon his ill success ileda second tjilieintogninte. 
,}^? engagement the gireat r>uke of Schomberg 
los^t his life. ' " » . ^.. B 

St. OoddceusJwas the third Bishdp. LlandaflF. and 
, is 6aid tqhave^flourisbfd a. D,bP . iv irhlch year, 
at a full synod of the Abbot« .»d Cleigy of his 
Diocess, he excommunicat<» ..'. . 'cun the King 
of Glamorgan, for the ..u^ous murder of 
Cynetus. . . : < , : - 

1644. Anniversary of the battle of JfetrMon Xoor. 
In' this battle,, the f«.*.e8o^ Charles.!., .under 
Prince Rupert and the l>uke of Newcastle were 
entirely iroAtW by Pairfaic, Cro'mwellf atfJlifeijUe; 
insomuch that the king's forces Mver after ai/- 
peared in strength. r ,. 

This saint wap martyred during the Dioclesian per- 
. secutioD. A.D.303. . 
1824; Ipsara, in Greece taken and destroyed by 

theCapitor "-'^- -" ^ 

St. Ulric wai 
recorded tc 
, ing and pi 
' cathedra! ( 
amidst the 
1761, Died, 
.'son, autho 
Clarissa H 
^Betides the 
letters, a [ 
an edition c 
vhighly esteeit»;u. 
St. Peter \^ as born at Ligny in Lorrain,'A. d. 1369. 
Pope Cftment VII, created -him a cardinal in 
1384, under the title of St. George; and in 1386, 
be called him to Avignon, to reside near his per- 
son, at this place he died of a vidlerit fever 1387. 
1 1 00; On thife day, the city of Jerusalem was en- 
tered by the victorious crusaders in soUmtt 
pomp. - . ' - J -,..,'.. 

St. P lladlusis acknowledged by Scottish historians 
to 1>ave been first bishop In that country. Re 
diffd at Fordua, a. d. 4b(J: t ' 

323, Expired the eminent Sir 3enry BJaeb'uxn, 
first portrait painter to the -king in Scotland. 
This artist possessed the rare.faculty of pro- 
dncing, in every Inbtance, striking and agree- 
able liken^sds, to whieh he gave a peculiar 
chasteneas by his admirable cohrartug.' « ! > 
This haughty^ prelate was born in London^ a. »« 
1119, and .was the SOB of a' merchant named Gil- 
bert by Matilda, a Sayacen lady, who is recorded- 
to have fallen in love 'with lilm whilst' at prisoner 
to her father in Jerusaleui* ..' 

1816.. Died Richard Brjnsley Sheridan, oneof the 
mo^ eloquent members of Che House of Comn^ons 
besides posseting brilliant talents as an orator, 
he waaa dramatist of the firf t order,- and as long 
as the British Stage, remaips, the dramas of She- 
ridan will be admired. . . ' . 
St. Elizabeth was the daughter, of Petet III. of Ar . 
jragi>p, she became queen of Portugal b^ her mar- 
riage with DionVsiiis,' I^ing of Portugal. She died 
A. D. 1336* iBT. 05 uiMrersaUy regretted for her 
goodness, humility, ai^d liberality.- - 

J 621 . ' Born at Chateau-Thierry, John deja Fontaine 
a po«and f*bnlist of considerable talent. Porkii 
account of this siognlar.characta:, wexeftu'tfur 
i:ea4er8 to No; 15, of this work,— artfcle,* RecoU 
lee lions of Books and their Authors. • \- , 
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ILLUSTRATKD ARTICLE. 

HAROLD HARBUNG. 

*' Hbncb, then, proud scorner of the 
power of Urfred ? hence to unknown seas, 
where thy pennon shall droop idly on the 
mast, and thy sail hang loose and quiver- 
ing ; where the dauntless riders of the 
ocean shall sink, powerless and unresist- 
ing, before an unseen enemy 1 Hence, 
and learn how swiftly comes the vengeance 
5 of the gods on those who mock their fa- 
voured servants !" 

Such were the accents which pursued 
the young and valiant Harold Harrung, 
as he launched his gallant ship, in those 
far-distant days when the childrrai of Nor- 
way were rulers and dwellers on the deep. 
The betrothed husband of the beauteous 
-Ulla, the favourite leader of a bold and 
numerous crew, he had vowed to under- 
take a dl«!tant voyage, and to return with 
spoils sufficient to render his bridal splen- 
did, as became that of Odin's lineal off- 
spring. But the imprudence of Harold 
was, alas ! as pre-eminent as his valour ; 
amiy in his recklessness of danger, he 
neglected to projMtiate, by gifts or flatiery 

Vol. I. 2E 



tfic favour of the sorceress, Urfred — the 
most powerful of those who were then 
universally believed to direct the elements 
at wiU. He made no prayer to her for 
prosperous winds ; he even treated with 
scorn her prophetic warnings, and dius 
drew upon himself those maledictions 
which filled the bravest of his followers . 
with dread , and caused Harold himself to 
wish in secret that the hour of his return 
to the embraces of Ulla were now come, 
notwithstanding his ardent anticipation of 
a successful descent upon the shores of 
Spain. But he carefully concealed such 
feelings as he cheered his drooping war- 
riors to spread their broad canvass to the 
wind ; and a favourable breeze from the 
north-east soon bore them far away from 
the Norwegian coast, till the clondlike 
hills melted into air, and the sinking sun 
gleamed only on a world of waters. 

It was high morning, and the young 
hero still rested half-slumbering on his 
couch of reindeer-skins, when the aged 
pilot roused him to point out the tokens of 
an impending storm which his experience 
warned him would be violent. But the 
bold sea-kings of those days were too 
27 
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mucn acctuitomed to brave the utmost 
fary of the elements^ in their small and 
fragile barks, to tremble at the coming of 
the tempest ; and the delay of a few da}^, 
which might result from driving out of 
their course, was all that Harold feared. 
But there were some among that crew, 
who, while they remembereid the threat- 
enings of the sorceress, could not, without 
some sinking of the heart, mark cloud 
upon cloud piling in awfid accumulation 
toward the south, or watch the rapidly- 
increasing swell that came from that quar- 
ter, though the vessel now lay rolling 
heavily, without a breath to fill' her flap- 
ping canvass. Suddenly, the cry of the 
steersman was heard to take in every sail ; 
and, ere this could be more than partially 
accomplished, a blast, that swept off the 
whole surface of the sea into a mist of 
foam, snapt the stout mast in twain, and 
the vessel was in a moment driving north- 
ward with portentous swiftness. Four 
davs and nights did that lesolute crew in 
vain expect the lulling of the gale ; though 
its violence abated, it still drove them 
p<>werless before it, unable to use oar or 
^1. On the sixth morning it grew calm ; 



and all snatched a brief space of delicious 
slumber, before they gathered round their 
leader, to consult on their perilous situa- 
tion. The land was not in sight, and in 
what direction any lay, the most expe- 
rienced of the crew were ignorant; but 
the intense cold which benumbed their 
hardy limbs, and the vast fragments of 
ice that floated on all sides round the ship 
both proved that the power of the tem- 
pest had driven them farther to the noith^ 
than any, perhaps, of their countrymen 
had ever ventured to penetrate before. 
What was their horror and astonishment, 
when, after wasting the dubious twilight 
of those arctic nights in troubled sluml^, 
they woke to find themselves encompassed 
on all sides by rough fields of ice, to 
which the swefl from the south, yet un- 
subsided, was each minute adding in ex- 
tent. Hour after hour, as it passed, only 
increased the dangers of their position ; 
yet the bolder still talked hopefully of es- 
cape, and their chieftain went m>m man 
to man to cheer, by exhortation, their fast 
drooping spirits. But when a ddscoloured 
fog ga&ered round the ship, and the 
thick-falling snows reminded them too 
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surely that autumn was advancing-^wheii 
their provision, though scantily doled out^ 
beffan to fail— then dismay and despair 
fell on all but the firm soul of Harold 
Harrung. — ** Warriors and friends !*' he 
exclaimed, as they stood with stern and 
anxious looks around hiji, *' fear not for 
yourselves ; curse me not, that I disdain* 
ed to purchase the favour of a loathsome 
witch ! Can ye believe that the naiffhty 
Odin would permit his descendant, hither- 
to so favourfil, to die the death of a do^ 
in a wreath of snow ? No, friends ! if it 
had seemed fitting to the gods to bid me 
thus, in early youth, to the banquets of 
Valhalla— the battle-field, the deck run- 
ning deep witli foemen's blood, would 
have been my appointed place of sum- 
mons. The gods, who only can, will 
aid us yet.* They answered not; for 
they loved their chief too well to curse 
him, even in such extremity of misery. 
Meanwhile the snow gave place to a frost 
of the bitterest intensity ; the last morsel 
of food was gone ; and, one by one, yet 
without a reproachful glance or word, 
Harold beheld his gallant followers expire 
around him, till he was left the only living 
thing in that dark and icy desert. It was, 
in truth, a dreadful doom to linger tlius 
alone among the dead — to gaze upon their 
glassy eye-balls and withered lips, that 
seemed to glare and smile in scorn ! — 
many, too, still standing, as the frost had 
fixed them in their deatn-pangs, with the 
air and attitude of life'. — and Harold, 
racked almost to madness by the horror 
of the scene, cast himself over the vessel's 
side, and fled across those pathless wastes 
he knew not whither. The pangs of me- 
mory returned not to the hero, till he 
found his headlong flight arrested sudden- 
ly by a rockv precij)ice that rose high 
into the clouds Wore him. In iU front, 
not far above his head^ there yawned 
a spacious cave ; and, still seeking to es- 
cape from his own thoughts, he sprang up 
^,nd entered. He passed a long and wmd- 
ing way in utter darkness, but, at length, 
a faint light glimmered in the distance. 
The passage uirough which he moved 
spreaa wider and higher as he approached 
till it expanded into a vast illuminated hall. 
To a mind less torn with anguish than the 
hero's, the spectacle of that cavern might 
have compensated years of toil. i*'ar as 
the eye could reach, the soil was over- 
spread with structures of magnificence and 
beauty. All that the inventive genius of 
man ifias, in ancient or modem times, de- 
vised — ^the mas«v pyramid— the graceful 
column — the arch, in each variety of form 
and ornament ; — all these were there car- 
^ved out of solid ice, tinted witli all the 
hues of the rainbow^ and above floated 



a transparent cloud, aihwart which the 
ever-changing forms of the aurora borea- 
lis played in perpetual flashes. But 
Harold wandered through this labyrinth 
of beauty, half-unconscious of the won- 
ders that surrounded him. At length, the 
sound of gushing waters, so long unheard 
in these regions of frost, fell sweetly on 
his ear, and, in pursuit of it, he entered 
another passage, dark and tedious as the 
first, but when he emerged again, it was 
to behold a scene of wondrous change* 
Before him, in the rich soft light of even^ 
ing, was spread a vast and verdant plain 
chequered with lakes and groves, the 
turf beneath his feet was enamelled with 
sweet flowers, and watered by fresh- 
springing fountains, the delicious green of 
the prospect refreshed his aching eye- 
balls, and the mild warmth of the air 
revived his frozen limbs. *•' Surely, ** cried 
the warrior," *' I have reached Valhalla 
by this strange approach ; and these are 
the ever-blooming meads prepared for the 
repose of heroes." Scarcely had he 
given utterance to the thought, when the 
voice of one unseen saag sweetly : — 

Oh ! welcome, warrior 1 welcome to our land. 

From the rude perik of the nnkind nea : 
Lord of the dauntleu heart and matchleas 
hand I 
Long have we watehed, long have we wished 
for thee. 

Unconsciously Harold wandered on until 
he reached a pleasant bower, where the 
trees grew in a circle around a flowery 
sward, and amidst them the vine twisted its 
exuberant trellice-work. Here, to his 
amazement, he beheld a luxuriant ban- 
quet spread; rich wine aud smoaking 
venison seemed to invite the wayworn wan- 
derer to taste ; and again the same sweet 
voice breathed out : — 

Harold, for thee the feast is spread ; 

The deer scents high, the wine glows red : 

Taste, and famine's pangs allay ; 

Drink, and cast all cares away. 

No longer doubting that he had reached 
the blissful abodes of those departed spi- 
rits who had found favour in the eyes of 
Odin, the young hero obeyed the injunc- 
tions of his unseen guaraian, though he 
marvelled that no sharers of the banquet 
should appear. When he had sufficiently 
unratified the wants of long restricted na- 
ture, he felt that a delightful languor 
stole gradually on his weary frame, the 
softness of his fragrant couch, the gentle 
waving of the boughs, invited to repose ; 
and again the friendly voice was heard to 
sing : — 

Rest, wanderer, rest ! AU natare now lies 
dreaming $ 
The small bird settles in its downy nest ; 
Hashed lies the deer l>eneath the mild moon*s 
l>eaming : 

'J hen rest— oh ! rest. 
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Ai the son mok» beyond the the rosy west } 
The froTes scarce tremble In their mote repo- 
sing: 

Tben reet oh! rest. 

Beet, wandorer, n«t 1 Old Ocean, steeped in 
slumbers, 
HeaTCs slow and regnlar his tranqnll breast ; 
TlM winds chaunt lollables in softest nnmbeis } 
Then rest—oh 1 rest. 



Long ere this strain had ceased^ the de- 
lighted Harold Harrong lay buried in 
profound repose ; and &b duration of his 
slumber was such as nature needed after 
suflerings like his. But when he roused 
himself at length;^ new prodigies burst 
upon his view. Im restine-place was no 
longer on the verdant sward^ t)ut on a soft 
and statelv conchy strewed with the richest 
skins and sables. The apartment in 
which he lay far exceeded in magnificence 
aught that he before had looked on^ though 
he had ere now led his daring band to 
spoil the fairest palaces of the south. Yet 
ms eye scarcely glanced for a moment on 
the various splemlours of the scene ; for 
before him stood at leneth revealed the 
queen of all those fair deliehts which had 
surrounded him within the last few hours. 
Of the lolliest stature amonf women, but 
formed in the most exquisite proportions — 
beavtifiil taFmyn. heiaelf, yet with more of 
najes^ and command in her air than would 
become the deity of love— the mighty Dm- 
da was beheld by Harold with thoae senti* 
dents of admiration and reverence, un- 
mingled with fear, which the sea-kings of 
old ever felt toward those goddesses who 
deigned to cross their mortal path. Hum- 
bly, y^ not timidly, he told his tale, and 
crave his thanks. But when hetfeamed, 
from her reply, which was uttered with a 
dignity that scorned concealment, and felt 
no shame at such a revelation, that she — 
the mighty mistress of the northern realms^ 
sprung from the union of the awful Balder 
with an earth-bom maid — ^had stooped to 
love a mortal — (hat she had rescued him 
from destruction, and led him to this para- 
^se of sweets, to share her love and throne 
— what marvel if the warrior, in the tri- 
umph of the moment, forgot his country^ 
his fame, and UUa herself? 

Months rolled away; and the brave 
sea-king, who had once deemed each mo- 
ment wasted that was not spent in the 
forav or on (he wave, still lingered in the 
thrall of the enchantress. Yet, though 
the beauty and the wisdom of Druda could 
well beguile the hours, he felt at length 
how irksome a life of indolence and goli- 
tude must ever be. The flowers grew 
less fragrant; the lovely prospects lost 
their charms ; and Harold sighed in secret 



for his bleak Norwegian hills — for the 
galley and the sword, with which h^ fore- 
fathers had never failed to win the plea- 
sures denied by their inclement climate 
— nay, at times, when he contra^ed hN 
gentle smiles wHh the frowns of his un- 
perious mistress, his memory would re- 
vert to Ulla. Yet gnititucte compelled 
him to bury these feelings in his inmost 
heart ; and, perchance, he might have 
wasted years in uncomplaining durance, 
had notlhe keen eye of Druda soon mar- 
ked the change in his demeanour. One 
morning, as he wandered forth alone, 
chance led him to the bower which he 
had first entered on his arrival in that 
enchanted land; and in secret he gave 
vent to the despondency that long had 
weighed upon his soul. — " Why — h ! 
why," exclauned the ]^oung hero, '* was 
my Ufe preserved for this ? Better it were 
to have died that inglorious death among 
my brave companions, than thus to linger 
out dull years of dishonourable ease, 
whilst my banner shall never more be 
dreaded on the sea, and the bold Norse- 
men have even now almost forgotten the 
name of him who was once their foremost 
leader, where danger was to be braved, 
and glory won !•* He ceased— for a bit- 
ter laugh rang loudly in his ear — and^ 
turning, he beheld the sorceress, Druda. 
Her countenance was calm, though pale, 
for those distortions of passion wmch be- 
tray the anguish of mortals, when afllic- 
tion falls heavily upon them, were un- 
worthy the dau^ter of Balder , yet was 
there something in her painfid smile that 
caused the blo<3 of the hitherto undaunted 
Harold to curdle with him. — " Son of the 
sea !" exclaimed the sorceress, in a slow 
and solemn tone, *• I have tried Aee, wiA 
all thy boasted merit, but I find thou art 
but as other men. Like them, the idle 
recompence of fame or power is dearer to 
thee than a woman's constant love. Whea 
first, for you she sacrifices all b^de, ye 
vow eternal gratitude and love, but the 
prize grows palling on the appetite ere 
long, and then, for the merest teifle— nay, 
in the mere thirst of variety itself— ye 
leave her to pine without a sigh. But 
this is weakness. Jjet others lament (heir 
lovers* treachery, my part is to revenge. 
Gro then — ^I will aid thy flight : go to my 
native land. Be again the leader of a 
robber-band, the boasted lord of the un- 
tamed elements. Thy friends, no doubt, 
will greet thee well, and marvel when 
they hear ihy tale, and scoff at Druda*8 
weakness. Nay, perhaps, some maid, 
proud of her blue ejes and flaxen ringlets, 
will hail thy coming with ready smile — 
will scoff at the enchantress, wHosr magic 
arts could not, for a few brief days, retain 
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the heart she rules and moulds at will. 
Yet tremble^ Harold ! for thou retumest 
not alone. In the battle — on the deep— 
at the festal meeting — ^in the bridal hour^ 
if such shall come— I will be near thee. 
Hence, then, wretched ingrate! Lo' 
with this wand I dissipate tlie illusions my 
senseless love had raised for thee." She 
waved the figured staff that she held in 
her right hand ; and in a moment, forests 
plains, and rivers faded from the eyes of 
the astonished hero. They stood upon 
the pathlesa fields of ice ; the bitter air 
benumbed his limbs ; and, in the expec- 
tation that she had borne him there to 
perish, he turned towards her, to speak 
his defiance of the utmost her power could 
effect. 

She saw his intention, and interrupted 
him.— "No, Harold— no! To kill thee 
here were poor revenge 1 Begone to thy 
home, and her thou pinest for ; be again 
ffreat and glorious as before ; — but, in thy 
hour of greatest bliss, expect my coming. 
Yet, ere thou goest, take with thee one 
gift — one token of Druda's inextmffuish- 
able love !" She grasped his hand vio- 
lently, and a mortal coldness thrilled 
through every vein. — '* There V* she ex- 
claimed, as she slowly loosed her hold, — 
*' it is done ! And now, for a season, 
fare thee well ! But, remember, that no 
mortal may henceforth touch that frozen 
hand and Uve. Stretch it not forth when 
thy friends in rapture come to greet thee ; 
when thy love hangs on the neck of her 
long lost one, twine it not in her soft flow- 
ing hair — ^for all shall die who feel its pres- 
sure.— Harold of the frozen hand ! once 
more farewell I'* Once more she waved 
her wand ; and, in a moment, the young 
hero stood again on the thr^old of hu 
long-abandoned home. 

"When the friends of Harold Harrung 
learned his sudden appearance, and came 
in thronffs to welcome home their long- 
lost leacter, they found a changed and 
moody man. His right hand ever buried 
in the folds of his mantle, his brow fur- 
rowed with an expression of settled grief, 
they saw that he no longer heard with envy 
the triumphs and conquests of his rivals, 
or felt disposed to embark in those darmg 
enterprises by which he formerly eclipsed 
the tame of the boldest of his compeers. 
Alone in his desolate halls, to which he 
no longer bade his well pleased guests, 
Harold Harrung dwelt from day to day, 
till men began to deem him mad. Nothing 
less than distraction, they said, could 
make so brave a hero alike forget his glory 
and his love ; and they knew not what 
most to marvel at — ^his refusal to lead their 
expeditions, or his indifference to his be- 
trothed bride, whom he had not visited or 



even enquired for since his return. Olhen 
thought that the loss of his brave crew,wiio 
had all perished, as he told them, by shq)- 
wreck, preyed keenly on his heart, and 
made mm unwilling any more to risk the 
lives of gallant men under the guidance of 
80 unfortunate a chief. But many days 
passed by, and still no change was observ- 
able m the demeanour of tl^ hero. 

At length there came an aged man over 
the hills from the south, the father of Ulla. 
He had learned at last, in his distant hills, 
the tidings of Harold's unexpected return ; 
and never did more welcome tidi^ reach 
the old man's ear ; for the giant Gruthioff 
a formerly rejected suitor of the lovdy 
Ulla, presuming on her lover's lengthened 
absence and supposed death, had threat 
ened to destroy her father's hall, and seize 
her person, unless she mstantly consented 
to requite his passion, The hoary Sweno 
told his tale to the silent Harold, and urg 
ed him to hasten and deliver his love from 
the violence of a detested rival. In the 
eagerness of his recital, he neglected to re 
mark the cold and gloomy air of Uie 

Jroung hero ; but, when all was told, he 
ooke^ in vam for the fflance of anger and 
resolved revenge which become a lover, 
when he hears that any one has dared to 
offer insult to his mistress. The old man's 
blood boiled high, and he broke out into 
bitter reproaches, — " What I" he ex- 
clauned, " has the bold Harold no reply 
to my request? Has his heart grown 
cold, or his arm weak ? Is his love too 
little,' or his fear too much, that he dares 
not brave the wrath of Gruthioff 7 Thanks 
gmerous warrior, high-souled lover, 
uanks ! The despised Sweno will return 
to his halls^ — ^will uft alone his feeble arm, 
in defence of his wronged child. Weak 
though it be, it will be stronger than that 
of a traitor to his friend and love. But 
how— oh ! how will my poor Ulla endujre 
to hear that he, whom she had mourned 
as dead, so fondly and so long, lives to 
desert, to prove unworthy of h^ !" 

The unnappy warrior could restrain 
himself no longer. In uncontrollable 
emotion, he cast himself at the old man's 
feet.— " Father r he cried, " you have 
conquered. Haroki cannot bear the name 
of coward. He cannot suffer her he to 
fondly loves to deem her affections are 
bestowed on an undeserving cdtiff. Pa 
ther, I will summon all my band ; I will 
away this night, and rescue her or die. 
Yet, oh ! if you should live to curse the 
hour when Harold came to aid your child, 
remember by what powers you enforced 
his coming, and hate him not, though he 
bring desolation on thy house, and rouse 
the ire of a far more fearful enemy than 
Gruthioff." 
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The old man smiled through his tears, into his prostrate body. At that moment 

at the disastrous anficipations of the chief, the remembrance of the fatal gift of Dru- 

Once delivered from the drea«i of Gru- da flashed on his mind. Then, collecting 

thioff, he saw not how calamity could his remaining strength, and barinff hK 

reach him. Yet the cloud of settled grief right hand, he sprang up, and arrested 

still rested on the soul of Harol<|, as he the arm of Gruthioff, in mid-descent with 

summoned his devoted followers to pre- a strong grasp. The giant stood for an 

Sare for an immediate expedition. In instant motionless, as if struck by liffht 

alight, thattheir brave chief had at length ning, or changed to stone, and ien fell 

awakened from his slothful lethargy, all dead without a groan— so suddenly had 

were soon prepared ; and the Uttle band the spirit passed away. Harold beheld 

set forward at a rapid pace toward the bis fall, but nothing more : for then all 

abode of Sweno, which lay some score perception failed him, and, when his sen- 

of miles toward the south. The mom- ses returned, the fond arm of Ulla was 



ing was dawning when they reached it ; 
yet they came almost too late. The 
troops of Gruthioff had surrounded the 
castle on all sides, and were on the point 
of breaking in ; they had already fired ^e 
adjacent buildings. Like the lightning. 



supporting his neck, and he rested on a 
couch spread in her father's hall. 

The events of the day were soon nar- 
rated. The heroic band had well reven« 
ged the treachery practised against their 
master, scarce one of the troops of Gru- 



Harold and his band dashed from the thioff had escaped life ; and his death 
eminence on which they stood. The gi- as Harold found, was solely attributed to 
gantic Gruthioff called his followers to the severe wound he received during the 
draw off from the attack, and form them- combat. But these tidings were scarcely 
selves into a compact body to repel the uttered, ere the young hero felt his weak- 
coming enemy. They thus afforded the ness again return, and, for some hours 
pew defenders of the castle an opportunity more, he lay insensible to all around him 
of entering it ; but Harold, fired by the The wouncf of Harold was so danfferous 
sight of his audacious rival, thought only as seemingly to baflle for a time the few 
of an unmedifite conflict. He marshalled remedies of those simple tunes, but the 
his brave bapd in line, and prepared to unceasing cares of IHla were at ieneth 
give the order to set on. But the giant at crowned with the desired result, and the 
this moment stept forth before his troops, warrior's health and strength rapidly re- 
— " Harold Harrung!" he shouted, at turned. But he could not, day after day 
the full pitch of his sonorous voice, '* this view the lovely form of the maid bending 
is our quarrel ; let us try it alone, J defy over his couch, or see her anxious eye 
thee here to mortal combat. Be Ulla his resting in eloquent tenderness on his coun- 
who conquers. tenance, to trace if any expression of pain 
Burning with passion, the undaunted still lingered there ; and that form too 
hero promptly acquiesced m the chal- somewhat wasted of its graceful round- 



lenge of his gigantic foe. In vain Sweno 
and his other friends reminded him of the 
prodigious size and strength of Gruthioff, 
so far exceeding all men beside. Their 
remonstrances were unheard or unheeded^ 



and that eye, too, somewhat dim- 
med, from the efl^dts of ceaseless watch- 
ing : — ^he could not mark all this, and not 
fondly, passionately love her, who had 
rescued him from death. Tbe threats of 



and he rushed forward to encounter the the enchantress, though not forgotten he 
challenger, midway between the hostile forced to bear a less terrible interpreta- 
forces. The combat was furious and tion ; and, with returning health he era- 
long. The activity of Harold enabled ved of her father the precious gift of Ul- 
him to avoid the deadly blows of Gru- la*s hand, and but for the deadly power 
thioff, and the giant grew almost exhaust- with which Druda had endowed him- 
ed by his unavailing efforts. Then the Harold had been perfectly happy. ' 
bold sea-king ceased to act wholly on the It was in the centre of his haU, amid a 
defensive, he began in turn to press hard crowd of friends and vassals, that Sweno 
upon his foe, and at last succeeded in prepared the simple marri««e ceremon^ 



wounding him severely. Then it was 
that the armour-bearer of Gruthioff, 
seeing the danger of his master, drew an 
arrow from his bow, and pierced Harold 
Harrung through the side. He fell in- 
stantly ; and his followers, shouting 
treachery, pressed forward to avenge him. 
But, ere they could reach the spot where 
he lay, Harold beheld his giant foe wave 
high his sword, and prepare to plunge it 



of those times, the noble fiarold, wit6 
all a bridegroom's exultation, and the 
trembling yet pleased Ulla stood before 
him. 

" Son !" cried the old man, in a glad 
though interrupted voice, " stretch forth 
thy right hand, and take her's, whom, all 
priceless as she is, thou well deservest. 
Why dost thou bury it thus in the folds of 
thvvest?" 
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" VvLttt, ptrdon me!** replied the 
youth ; *^ this morning, as I donned my 
marriaf^e-garment, my blade sUpped from 
is shea^, and cut deeply into my band : 
he blood as yet is hardly staunched. — 
.^ay, Uila !" as he saw her countenance 
|row paler, *' it is but a slight wound, and 
not worth thy care. Meanwhile, thou 
wilt not scorn to clasp this other hand.** 

He knelt before her as he spoke, and 
firessed her's laughingly to his lips ; but, 
as affain he raised his head, he saw dis- 
tinc^, at the back of Ulla, the enchant* 
ress Druda, standing, and pointing to her 
with a mocking smile. With a loud cry, 
ie sank senseless on the ground. 

All was consternation among the crowd. 
They raised him and strove to bare his 
wounded hand, deeming that loss of blood 
had caused his swoon : but it was folded 
in his breast with a firmness that rendered 
all their endeavours useless. The struggle 
however recalled Harold to life. He 
threw an anxious and terrified glance 
around him ; but nothing now appeared 
to confirm lus fears. Half believmg that 
the dreadful appearance was an allusion 
created by his wncy, he advanced to con- 
sole the weeping Ulla. Weakness, he 
feigned, resulting from his long confine- 
ment, had caused this sudden faintness — 
overpowered, as he had been, with excess 
o^joy^ on finding that his dear Ulla was 
at length his bride. But his still startled 
eye and quivering lip belied the explana- 
tion as he gave it ; and Sweno would wil- 
lingly have deferied the celebration of the 
nuptiab till a more fitting season, but that 
he feared the assembled guests might deem 
auch delay an inhospitable pretext for 
avoiding me evening banquet. He gave 
command, therefore, that the festival should 
proceed. But Harold strove in vain to 
nerve himself as became his part in the 
ceremonies ; and he, who had risen that 
morning all ecstacy and hope, now stood 
the saddest and most silent man in all that 
thronged assemblage. 

Ulla, scarcely less melancholy, and 
agitated by a thousand undefined fears, 
shrank from his side, when she found that 
lier fond words and looks seemed onl^ to 
augment his despondency. Meanwiule, 
the banquet was set forth ; the wine flow- 
ed high in a thousand goblets; and 
Sweno strove, by anxious attention to his 
^ests, to veil the strangeness of his son- 
m-!aw*s deportment. By degrees, the 
strouj^ wine began to do its office. The 
merriment of Sie revellers grew loud and 
violent ; and they crowned their full cups 
with oft-repeated healths to the bold Ha- 
rold and iiis beauteous bride. In the 
midst of the loud din, Herda, his most 
favoured follower and friend> stole to the 
side of his chief. 



«* MThy droops my lord," whispered the 
faithful attendant, " thus on his nuptial 
night? Oh! rouse thyself, bold Harold { 
for the eyes of many are upon thee in won- 
der and in scorn ; and jests are muttered 
round the board such as become not Uiy 
honour, nor the purity of her whom thou 
hast wedded." 

'* Herda,** exclaimed the chief, as if 
unconscious that ought had been addressed 
to him — " Herda, look out towards the 
north, and tell me what thou see'st 
there.'* 

He went, and soon returned. — " No- 
thing, my lord, but the red and purple 
meteors chasing each other athwart the 
cope of heaven. The night is still and 
fair. Oh ! shame on this unmanly sad- 
ness ! Awake ! awake—ere your name 
becomes a by-word." 

The eve of Harold flashed fiercely on 
his frienct ; but it was only for a moment. 
— '' Thou art right, my faithful Heida— 
thou art right ; I will be a man, and defy 
fate. — Ulla, dearest, to your chamber. — 
Come, friends,** he cried, advancing to 
the board, " who will pledge highest to 
my toast?— 'To him who shall sail his 
galley farthest, and bring back the richest 
^il from distant lands, when spring shall 

again smile upon our northern diores.' 

Call Eric—Eric the bard,*' he added, as 
with loud acclamations all drained their 
goblets to the bottom — " he who made the 
song of triun^h what time I ravaged the 
wide seaM of Britain.** 

The bard— an old, grey-headed man, 
but with an e^e of fire — came forward at 
the call, and, in a deep, melodious voice, 
chaunted forth the following strains : — 

0*er the deep, o'er the deep. 
As our dragon-ttandards sweep. 

And our bark springs the wUd waves 
through, 
Let the coward merchauti quail. 
As in misty wreaths our sail. 
Flying on before the gale, 
Meets tbeir view. 

Far awav, far away. 

Lies each guardian port or bav, 

Tet landward the breese fairly blows | 
And they flee : till on their trade 
Fleeter comes our fierce attack ; 
Then, like hunted woWes turn back 
On their foes. 

We have met, we have met 1 
But each gallant Northman yet 

For a moment must scarce draw breath : 
Hark 1 bold Harold gives the word— 
Lol he leaps the first on board. 
Waving wide his fatal sword. 
Dealing death ! 

We have won, we have won 1 
Soon the desperate strife is done ) 

0*er the wreck the dark waters close t 
The hoarse tumult of the firair. 
Into silence melts away ! 
And, like lions gorged wlih prey. 
We repose. 
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1*1160 ftround— come around I 

Let cadi urine-cap higb be crowned } 

Chaunt the praise of the bold sea-king » 
Or, in gentler accents, tell 
Of the fame of those who tell, 
WhUe the dirge the wild waves swell. 
As we idng. 

The last notes of the song^ and the ap- 
plauding shouts that followed it^ had died 
away, md Harold sought the bridal-cham- 
ber. There pure and lovely as the moon- 
beams that streamed through the rude 
windows of the apartment, he found his 
beloved Ulla. He advanced to fold her 
in his embrace, but^ suddenly a fearful 
cry rang in his ear — a shadow darkened 
in the flood of moonlight— -auid Druda 
stood before him. 

'' Child of 0dm !" she exclauned, 
" behold^ I break no promises.*' — ^It was 
the same bitter voice and smile with which 
she liad bid him farewell on the frozen 
deserts of the north ; and Harold felt that 
all was lost.—" ChUd of Odin !" she 
went on, '* I swore to be with you in your 
marriage-hour. Lo ! I am here to add 
to iU delights! But, methinks/*— and 
she seized the half-lifeless Ulla as ^e 
spoke,—" methinks your faith this morn- 
ing wa* not fairly plighted." With irre- 
sistable fbrce, she dragged the right hand 
of the hero from his breast, and folded it 
in that of Ulla.—" Thu&— thus, fond 
lovers! I unite ye!" 

M the touch of his fatal hand, Ulla 
sank dead at her husband's feet. He 
stood, with fixed and stony eye, incapable 
of speech or motion, gazing on that fottn, 
so beautiful in death! But the fell en- 
chantress did not long permit him to 
remam." 

**Away! away!" she cried; •'thou 
canst not choose but follow me !'* 

Unconscious and unresisting, he went 
forth with her from that fi^ chamber, 
and followed her quick footsteps to the 
shore. There a tall ship appeared wait- 
ing their approach ; the crew stood ready 
at each oar and sail — ^and strange, indeed, 
that crew !— for the chief beheld the eyes 
of Uiose, whom he had deemed long dead 
amid the arctic frosts, gleaming on him 
with supernatural light. 

** Aboard! aboard!" shouted the 
fiendish enchantress. A wild laugh arose 
from those fearful mariners, as Harold, in 
desperate madness, leaped upon the deck. 
He was seen no more in Norway. 

Mon. Mag. 



For it mannur'd so sad, and its lay 

8o painfully bung on the ear. 
That I well could have wiah*d it away 

Or its beauties forbade to appear : ' 
Its mnaic was peuslTe and low. 

And moamfnlly doU was Um theme 
That rose, spirit-like, from its flow, 

And seemed like some dark dying dream 

It told of the storms that had raged 

On its bosom, now stUl and ssrene 
Where the snn-beam was sportlTe eiwaged 

In play with its waters so green j^ 
Of the woeb that its tempesta had caused,— 

Of the wkiows and orphans they'd made — 
Ot the corses beneathr-^-and I paused, * 

And my tear was no longer delay'd s 
•• Ah. tempter deceitful 5 »» I cried, 

•* Thou art even more cruel than fair » 
" Those smooth waves oft ruthless dividl. 

** Andgnlph tbeflraU barktheyshoaldbearl** 

I left, with such thoughts in my heart 

I deem'd would have burst it in twain. 
For the scene, which should pleasure imnart. 

Had wafted me biUows of pain , 
" 2^U!f"""'" ^ thooght, '• like the wave 
Of the ocean, seems charming and still i 
" But tempts to its ravening grave 

" The fairest delighu of the will I" 
As we launch on its tide of delight. 

*ri8aU beauty and safety to view, 
But the charms which so lovely invite. 

Oft cause us the voyage to rue. 

As we sail farther on, the smooth sen 

Gets ruffled, and broken, and rude : 
And the joys it gave, fri^^teu'd, flee : 

And its prospects no longer delude: 
The storms passion blows threaten down. 

Or satiety's dark gloomy calm 
Clotiies the air with one vast dreadfhl fkown. 

That threatens some direful harm — 
Oh, mariner t shorten thy sail. 

Ere thou sink in the fathomless deep 
And, with useless sorrow, bewaU 

1 he fate which thy reason most weep I 

B. JARMAN. 
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STANZAS. 

I gated on the fair jewell'd tide, 
lur beauty soft gliding along. 

And I lookM, till I sorrowed and sigh*d. 
To think on the woe of its song } 



ANRCDOTBS OP A TAMBD PANTBKR. 

,^.''^® ^i*^^®'^ interesting anecdotes of 
this mhabitant of the forest is related by 
Mrs. Bowdich, in the last number of the 
Magazine of Natural History, from which 
It IS here extracted, and we think the ac- 
count tends greatly to do away with the 
opinion that naturalists have formed of 
this ammal's untameable ferocity and in- 
satiable thirst for blood. 

*'Heand another were found when very 
young in the forest apparantly desert^ 
by their mother. They were taken to the 
king of Ashantee, in whose palace they 
lived several weeks, when my hero, bdn* 
much larger tfian his companion, suffb- 
<»ted him in a fit of rompinir, and was 
then sent to Mr. Hutchison, the resident 
left by Mr. Bowdich at Ooomassie. This 
gentleman, observing that the animal was 
very docile, took pams to tame him, and 
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in a great measure succeeded. When he 
was about a year old, Mr. Hutchison re- 
turned to Gape Coast^ and had him led 
through the country by a chain, occa- 
sionaUy letting him loose when eating 
was going forward, when he would sit by 
his master's side, and receive his share 
with comparative gentleness. Once or 
twice he purloined a fowl, but easily gave 
it up to Mr. Hutchison, on bein? allowed 
a portion of something else. The day of 
his arrival he was placed in a small court 
leading to the private rooms of the gover- 
nor, and after dinner, was led by a thin 
cord into the room where he received our 
salutations with some degree of roughness 
but with perfect good humour* Un the 

our shoulders, rubbed his heaa upon us, 
and his teeth and claws having been filed, 
there was no danger of tearing our cloths. 
He was kept in the above court for a week 
or two, and evinced no ferocity, exce^ 
when one of the servants tried to pull his 
food from hun ; he then caught the offen- 
der by ttie leg, and tore out a piece of 
flesh, but he never seemed to owe him 
any ill-will afterwards. He one morning 
broke his cord, and the cry being given, 
the castle gates were shut, and a chase 
commenced. Atter leading his pursuers 
two or three times round the ramparts, 
and knocking over a few children by 
bouncing against them, he suffered him- 
self to be caught, and led quietly back to 
his quarters, under one of me guns of the 
fortress. 

By degrees the fear of him subsided, 
and orders having been given to the sen- 
tinels to prevent his escape through the 
gates, he was left at liberty to go where he 
pleased, and a boy was appointed to pre- 
vent him from intruding into the apart- 
ments of the officers. His keeper, how- 
ever, generally passed his watch in sleep- 
ing, and Sa'i, as the panther was called, 
a&r the royal giver, roamed at large. 
On one occasion he found his servant sit- 
ting on the step of the door, upright, but 
fast asleep, when he lifted his paw, ^ve 
him a blow on the side of the head which 
laid him flat, and then stood waggmg his 
tail, as if enjoying the mischief he had 
eommittad. He became exceedingly at- 
tached to the governor, and followed him 
every-where uke a dog. His favourite 
station was at a window of the sitting- 
room, which over-looked the whole town^ 
there, standing on his hind legs, his fore- 
paws resting on the ledge of the window, 
and his olun laid between them, he ap- 
peared to amuse himself with what was 
passing beneath. The children also stood 
with Mm at the whicbw ; and one day, 
finding his presence an incumbrance, and 



that they coaM not get their chairs close, 
they used th^ united efforts to pull him 
down by the tail. He one morning mis- 
sed the governor, who was settling a dis 
pute in the hall, and who, being sur- 
rounded by black people, was hidden 
from the view of his favourite. Sa'i wan- 
dered with a dejected look to various parts 
of the fortress in search of him ; and while 
absent on this errand the audience ceased, 
the governor returned to bis private room, 
and seated himself at a table to write. 
Presently he heard a heavy step coming 
up the stairs, and, raisinjg^ his eyes to the 
open door, he beheld Sa'i. At that mo- 
ment he gave himself up for lost, for Sa'i 
iounediately sprang from the door on to 
his neck. Instead, however, of devour- 
ing huu, he laid his head close to the 
governor's, rubbed his cheek upon his 
shoulder, wagged his tail, and tried to 
evince his happiness. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the panther caused a little idarm to 
the other inmates of the castle, and the 
poor woman who swept the floors, or, to 
speak teclmically, the pro'pra woman, 
was made ill by ner fright. She was one 
day sweerang tne boards of the great hall, 
with a snort broom, and m an attitude 
nearly approaching to all-fours, and Sa'i, 
who was hidden under one of the so&s, 
suddenly leaped upon her back, where he 
stood in triumfA. She screamed so vio- 
lently as to summon the other servants, 
but they, seeing the panther, as they 
thought, in the act of swallowine her, 
one and all scampered off as quicuy at 
possible ; nor was she released till the eo- 
vernor, who heard the noise, came to ner 
assistance. Strangers were naturally un- 
comlortable when they saw so powerful 
a beast at perfect liberty, and many were 
the ridiculous scenes which took place, 
they not liking to own their alarm, yet 
perfectly unable to retain their compomre 
in his presence. 

This interesting animal was well fed 
twice every day, but never given any 
thing with life in it . He stood about 2ft. 
hi^h, and was of a dark yellow colour, 
thicUy spotted with black rosettes, and 
from the good feeding and the care taken 
to clean aim, his skin shone like silk. 
The expression of his countenance waa 
very animated and good-tempered, and he 
was particularly gentle to children ; he 
would lie down on the mats by tbdr ode 
when they dept, and even the infant 
shared his caresses, and remained unhurt. 
During the p^od of his residence at Cape 
Coast, I was much occupied by nakmg 
arrangements for my departure from 
Africa, but generally visited my future 
companion every day, and we in conse 
quence became great friends before we 
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aiUed. He was conveyed on boaid the 
▼essel in a large wooden cage^ thickly 
barred in front with iron. Even this con- 
finement was not deemed a sufficient pro- 
tection by the canoe men*^ who were so 
alarmed at taking him from the shore to 
the vessel^ that^ in their confusion^ they 
dropped cage and all into the sea. For a 
few minutes I gave up my poor panther 
as lost^ but some sailors iomped into a 
boat t)elonging to the vessel, and dragged 
him out in safety. The beast himself 
seemed completely subdued by his duck- 
ing, and as no one dared to open his cage 
to dry it, he rolled himself up in one cor- 
ner, nor roused himself till uiter an inter- 
val of some days, when he recognized 
my voice. When I first spoke, he raised 
his head, held it on one side, then on the 
other, to listen; and when I came full 
into his view, he jumped on his legs, and 
appeared frantic ; he rolled himself over 
and over, he howled, he opened his enor- 
mous jaws, and cried, and seemed as if he 
would have torn his case to pieces. How- 
ever, as his violence suusided, ne content- 
ed himself with chrusting his paws and 
nose through the bars of the cage to re- 
ceive my caresses. I su^)ect that he had 
suffered from sea sickness, as he had ap- 
parently loathed all food ; but, after this 
period, he eat every thing that was given 
to him. 

The greatest treat 1 could bestow upon 
my favourite was lavender water. Mr. 
Hutchison had told me that, on the way 
from Ashantee, he drew a scented hancl- 
kerchief from his pocket, which was mi- 
mediately seized on by the panther, who 
reduced It to atoms ; nor could he venture 
to open a bottle of perfume when the ani- 
mal was near, he was so eager to enjoy 
it. I indulged him twice a week by ma- 
king a cup of stiff paper, pouring a little 
lavender water into it, andgivmg it to 
him through the bars of his cage ; he 
would drag it to him with great eagerness, 
roll himseu over it, nor rest till the smell 
had evaporated. By this I taught him to 
put out his paws without showing Ins 
nails, alwavs refusing the lavender water 
till he had drawn them back again ; and 
m a short time, he never, on any occasion 
protruded his claws when offering me his 
paw. 

We lay eight weeks in the River Ga- 
boon, where he had plenty of excellent 
food, bnt was never suffered to leave his 



• Tbe panther in tb«M coutdM la a Mcred 
or Fatlik animal, and not only a beavy fine la 
extorted from those who kill ona, bat the Fe- 
tish is supposed to revenge his death by 
Ing the olRrnder. 



cage, on account of the deck being always 
filled with black strangers to whom he 
had a veiy decided aversion, alihough 
he was perfectly reconciled to white peo- 
ple. His indignation, however, was con- 
stantly excited by the pigs when they were 
suffered to run past his cage ! and the 
sight of one of the mookeys put him in a 
complete fury. While at anchor m the 
before-mentioned river, an orang-outang, 
(Simla iSatyrus^ was brought for sale, 
and lived three days on board ; and I shall 
never forget the uncontrollable rage of the 
one, or the agony of the other, at this 
meting. The oran^ was about 3ft. high 
and very powerful m. proportion to bis 
size ; so that when he fled with extraor- 
dinary rapidity from the panther to the 
further end of Ithe deck, neither men nor 
things remained upright when they op- 
posed his progress ; there he took refuge 
in a sail, and although generally obe- 
dient to the voice of his master, force was 
necessary to make him quit the shelter of 
its folds. As to the panther, his back 
rose in an arch, his tail was elevated and 
perfecUy stiff, his eyes flashed, and, as he 
bowled, he showed his huge teeth ; then, 
as if forgetting the bars before him, he 
tried to spring on the orang, to tear him 
to atoms. It was long before he recover- 
ed his tranquillity ; day and night he ap- 
peared to be on the listen; and the ap- 
proach of a large monkey we bad on 
board, or the intrusion of a black man, 
brought a return of his agitation. 

We at length sailed for England, with 
an ample supply of provisions ; but, un- 
happilv, we were boarded bv pirates du- 
ring the voyage, and nearly reduced to 
starvation. My panther must have pe- 
rished, had it not been for a collection of 
more than three hundred parrots with 
which we sailed from the river, and which 
died very fast while we were in the north- 
west trades. Sai's allowance was one per 
diem, but this was so scanty a pittance, 
that he became ravenous, and had not 
patience to pick all the feathers off before 
he commenced his meal, the consequence 
was that he became very ill, and refused 
even this small quantity of food. Those 
around tried to persuade me that he suffered 
from the colder climate, but his dry nose and 
paws convinced me that he was feverif^, 
and I had him taken out of his cage; 
when, instead of jumping about and en- 
joying his liberty, he lay down, and rest- 
ed hb head upon my feet. I then made 
him three pills, each containing two trains 
of calomel. The boy who had the diarge 
of him, and who was much attached to 
him, held his jaws open, and I puidied the 
medicine down his throat. Early the next 
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morning I went to visit my patient^ and 
found ms g^uard sleeping in the cage with 
him ; and havinjr administered a further 
dose to the invalid, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him perfectly cured by the even- 
ing. Cm the arrival of the vessel in the 
London Docks, Sai was taken ashore, and 
presented to the Duchess of York, who 
placed him in Exeter 'Change, to be 
taken care of, till she herself went to Oat- 
lands. He remained there for some 
weeks, and was suffered to roam about 
the greater part of the day without any 
restraint. On the morning previous to 
the Duchess's departure from town, she 
went to visit her new pet, played with him 
and admired his healthy appearance and 
gentle deportment. In the evening, when 
Her Royal Highness's coachman went to 
take him away, he was dead, in con%- 
quence of an inflammation on his lungs." 



TO MISS GBAT, 

Afier hearing her ting * Angele ever bright 
mtdfair;' at the CeciUan Society, 



If the sweet chords of feeling draw the sonl 
Out of its prison to the purer sphere 

Of high beatitude :— If heaven controi 
The human passions by the llst'nlng ear. 
And aught abstract them, then thy voice, 
how dear ! 

• Angels are bright and fair I*— Their realm of 
praise. 
Most excellent and sinless, is the throne 

Of Hope. The unions of thy lips can raise. 
The saddest hearts to ttiat melodious sone, 
And become stars of melody and tone. 

The sidlful cadence of thy gentle breath. 

Wrought like the fomntain*s pearl, invites 

the*CARK* 

Of Angels past the power and shade of death : 

Be this thy portion,— this my happy share. 

Eternal love with 'Angels bright and foir 1' 

P. 



CALAMITIES OF A CLERK ; 
Communicated by Himtelf, 

** By the world, I recount no fable !'*— 

Shaespbarb. 

(Continued from page 406 .J 

In this manner did I drudge through 
the first three months of mv clerkship, 
being die period during which it had been 
arranged that I shoum remain " upon 
trial. '^ I had experienced it to be not 
only trial, but punishment at the same 
dme. I had discovered that a counting- 
house fag was far worse than a being of 
that syllable at school ; and under my 



jiersuasion of this, added to a feeling of 
indignation not yet quelled bv the effects 
of office, I had well nigh resolved that my 
labours should terminate with the above 
stipulated probation, and that, in going 
away, I would take care to tell Messrs. 
Gladwin and Co. ** my mind," by writ- 
ing them a special letter. 

** In ignominious tenna, though derk^ 
couched." 

But my father was of another way of 
thinking, and nullified this intention. He 
had perhaps, the larci^est share ever known 
of that persuasion entertained, unchange- 
ably, by some tradespeople, that the state 
of a merchant's clerk is something of a 
superior order, something to be regarded 
with an upward eye, as being at once im- 
portant and genteel. He hul acted upon 
this prejudice, and was not likelv to see 
through it by any liffht afforded by the 
complaints of one who had lived so few 
years in the world as myself. He was 
sure I should begin to taste the sweets of 
my emplojrment by and by. He thought 
that " lads should expect to meet wiUi a 
spice of di£Sculty, and ought not to care 
a fig for it." Above all, he had no notion 
of boys being idle. I was made over, in 
continuity^ to Messrs. Gladwin and Co. 

The first two years of my service were 
rated at nothing, though I was mvself 
continually rated at a great deal. There 
had been a verbal understanding between 
the house and my father, to the indefinite 
purport that I should receive, after the 
lapse of that time, a genteel salary. The 
event showed, that gentility, with Messrs. 
Gladwin and Co., commenced at fifteen 
pounds a year. At least, a check for this 
amount, (and / thought it a check in a 
double sense,) was put into my hands, as 
a twelvemonth's stipend—though 1 should 
observe that my liberal employers bad the 
grace, or the policy, to call it a present, 
rather than a salary. This species of en- 
couragement was admitted, even by pa- 
ternal consent, to be somewhat in the 
low way: but a special arrangement, 
thereupon made, ennired to my exertions 
of the following year, the compliment of 
twice the above sum ; and the firm itself, 
of its own accord, proposed, subsequently 
that my remuneration should take an an- 
nual ascent of ten pounds: by which 
example of arithmetical progression, I 
diould have come to be m me receipt, 
when twenty-two years of age, of eighty 
pounds per annum. 

After an ample discharge of all the 
lowest functions of junior clerk, I was at 
length permitted to mount up into the 
situation of under book-keeper. In this 
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new depaitment^ if ttieftwailMi fatigue 
of body, there was far moie labour of 
head. Those only who have practically 
known the dejection of spirit, and the ge- 
neral forfeiture of all healthful feeling, 
which are produced by long hours of con- 
finement to a desk, with the chest nar- 
rowed forwards, end the throbbing head 
stooping down over amass of white paper, 
and a labyrinth of black figures, while a 
dim and melancholy light half excludes 
the consciousness of day, and seems scarce 
willing to lend itself to the office it looks 
so sadly upon ; those only who have been 
forced to know this, can fully conceive 
what I now endured. I became a perfect 
martyr to the dizzing torments of day- 
book and ledger. The very habits of my 
occupation became a kind of disease. The 
mystical t3nranny of arithmetic pursued me 
through every action and circumstance. 
If 1 sought the relief of variety and motion 
b^ uuifertaking some matter of business 
out of doors, the numerical process haun- 
ted me along the streets, and I found my- 
self for ever moking vain calculation?, and 
fretting m^ brain with false additions, or 
multiplications without result \ If I lay 
down at niffht, and my head exhausted 
itself into sleep, the phantoms of figures, 
pretematurally enlarged, and endowed 
with oowers of movement and speech, 
danceain combinations horribly grotesque 
around me, and mocked me wim thr^its 
quaint but dreary, for the presumption of 
endeavouring to overcome singly, the 
force of numbers! The feebleness of 
my health was thus made worse by the 
strength of hypochondria, while the won- 
ted paleness ot my countenance was only 
guanfied by a mixture with the saffron 
ue that is incidental to a bilious habit, 
and is alwavs aggravated by a sedentary 
course of life. 

To such a thing as tins was I reduced — 
with enouffh left of vitality to go on, but 
not enough of spirit to complain. To 
those who are blessed with inexperience 
in these matters, it may seem extraordinary 
that '' the firm " shound have shewn no 
feeUng for my infirmity. But, m a coun- 
ting-house, health is a commodity of 
which the fluctuations are verv little re- 
garded, seeing they have.no reference to a 
commercial value, and that no amount of 
the article admits of berag carried out into 
a money colunm. At least this is the case 
wherever commerce is pursued with the 
gambling excitement and sharidsh avidity 
Slat stimulated these my principles, whom 
I do not accuse of wanting common hu- 
manity, when they overiooked mo wret- 
ched condition, but rather of forgetting 
that virtue in the hurry of business. 
(To he Concluded in Mtr next.) 



Slii0ttrAttosi0 of ^/Ifif/iwcj^* 



ASSASSINATION or BUCKINGHAM 

A Fxw da3rs before the Duke set off on 
lus has last expedition, he nive a faiewell 
mask and supper, at York-house, to their 
Majesties. In the mask the Duke ap- 
peared followed by Envy with many open- 
moulhed dogs; these repn^sentod the 
barkings of the people; tliey were fol- 
lowed by Fame and Truth. The courtly 
allegory expressed the King's sentiment 
and the Favourite's sanguine h(^. 

The circumstances of Buckingham'sas- 
sassination have varied in the detail, as 
they were reported by different persons. 
The blow was instantatteous--the effect 
immediate— terror and confusion darted 
among all who saw, and spread to all who 
heard. None at first really knew how 
the affair happened, or who could be the 
assassin. Even the papers discovered in 
Felton's hat. Lord Clarendon supposed 
consisted of a few lines from '* the Re- 
monstrance." Lord Carieton, who was 
himself present, and saved Felton from 
the vengeance of the military, ** and 
who wrote upon this subject," is in^perfect; 
so careless are the hurried transcriptionsin 
a moment of agitation. Since then, I have 
seen in a collection of autographs, the 
identical paper, which differs from all pre- 
ceding ones. It may surprise the cunovis 
reader to be informed that F^on's paper 
appears in the Mercure Francois, literally 
translated; so that the French actuaUr 
possessed the document in 1628, which 
never entered into our history till 1825, 
when Dr. Lingard first printed it from the 
original. I notice this circumstance as 
one evidence of the authenticity of the 
secret history, often nresenred m the 
Mercure ; sometimes tne produetioB of 
Louis Xm. and Cardinal Richeheu. 

The deputies of La Rochelle had been 
warmly engaged with the Duke in con- 
veisation: stul fearfully suspicious that 
he designed to delay the expedition, 
Buckingnam shewed them fresh letters, 
which noticed that the Rochellers had 
within a few days received a convoy 
of provisions, and that fiftv head of cat- 
tie nad entered La Rochelle. They ex- 
claimed against the intelligance as only 
an artifice of the Cardinal's to retard tlie 
departure of the fieet. They declared 
that oxen must have wines to fly belbie 
tiiey could enter that fated town. Soubise 
joined them, protesting acraiast the Duke's 
trusting to such perfidious intdligeace. 
Ttie noisy vivaci^ which the Fieneh 
usually assume wlien thev woidd can^ 
xhpXr fNHQt. accompanied by strong gesli- 
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enlsUoiis, induced the bystondew to wm- 
gine that they were speakuig to the Duke 
whh great anhnosity. BucWngham as- 
sured them that not a day should be lost; 
he was hastening to take his last lea?e of 
the King, who was four miks from Ply- 
mouth. Turning from them, on leavmg 
the apartment, he stopped in the pasMge 
where Sir Thomas Frier waited to show 
him a plan which Buckingham was con- 
siilering with deep attention. This officer 
was a short man. An unsera hand, reach- 
me over his shoulder, struck a knife into 
the left breast of BucAingham ;— it pier- 
eed the lungs, and was left plunged into 
his heart. " Villain I" was the angle 
inteijectioa uttered. Yet Buckingham 
had then ^e fortitude to draw the mur- 
derous instroment from his own heart ; — 
he would ha^e adiranced, as if he meant 
to reach the assassin, but staggering, he 
fell, and was caught up in the arms of 
his attendant. The Duchess and her sis- 
ter rushed to the sce«e of horror— there 
lay their loved and ill-fated lord, bathed 
m his blood. All the predictions, all their 
long daily fears , were at length realised 
by a single blow from an unknown hand, 
at a spot and at a raomeat when it could 
have been least dreaded. The assassin 
might have escaped detection had he 
chosen it. 

Thus resolutely engaged in the cause 
which the people had so much at heart, 
the blood wkh which Buckingham would 
have sealed it was shed by one of the 
people themselves, the enterprise designed 
to retrieve the national honour so loi^ 
tarnished, was perhaps fatally prevented, 
and the Protestant cause suffered by the 
hand of one who imagmed himself to 
be, and was blest by neariy the whole 
nation as a patriot. Such are the false 
appearances of things in the exaggera- 
tions of popular deknion. 

The hand which struck Buckingham 
was not indeed guided by '* a Roman 
spirit," though Felton mistook himself 
to be one, and the whole nation imagined 
hun such. In Felton we see a man acting 
from mixed and confused motives. Of 
melancholy and solitary habits, and one 
of the many officers who had brooded 
over disi^pointments both in promotion 
and arrears of pay, he felt a degree of 
personal ammosity towards Buckingham. 
With great integrity of truth and honour, 
he was deservedly known by the nick- 
name <^ "honest Jack." The religiouf 
enthusiasm of the times had deeply pos- 
sessed his mind ; and when '* the Remon- 
strance" appeared, it acted on his imagi- 
nation, as probably on many others — and 
he behoved that the Duke was " one of 
the foulest monsters on earth."— /«rae/t** 
Ch(U I. 



§flMt^^ H^tat^ra, No. 6. 



LTSIAS. 

Lyaas, the son of Cephalus, the Sjrra- 
susan, was one of the ten orators bom at 
Athens, whither his father had been trans- 
ported. Two men, greatly renowned for 
tiieir learning, Ae one an orator, and the 
other an historian* settled in the colony of 
Thusios. The first was Lysias, at that 
thne but fifteen years of age ; he conti- 
nued here till he was forty-seven and then 
returned to Athens, a gracious and polite 
writer and most excellent orator. All the 
citizens of any consideration in Athens, 
who still retained a love of liberty, quitted . 
a place reiuced to so harsh and ^ameful 
a slavery, and sought elsewhere an asy- 
lum and a retreat where they might live 
in safety. Lysias, who had b^ ba- 
nished by the Thirty, raised 500 soldiers 
at his own expense, and sent them to the 
aid of the common country of doquencCr 
Before the first year of the 95 Olympiad, 
Socrates being accused of holding bad 
opinions in regard to the gods, and of 
corrupting the Athenian youth ; as soon 
as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of , 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lysias 
brought nim an elaborate discourse of his 
composing, wherein he had set forth the 
reasons and measures of Socrates in their 
fullest light, and interspersed the whole 
with tender and pathetic strokes, capable 
of moving the most obdurate hearts. So- 
crates read it with pleasure and approved 
it very much ; but as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of riietoric than the 
sentiments and fortitude of a philosopher, 
he told hun frankly tiiat it did not suit 
hhn,— upon which Lysias having asked 
how it was possa)le to be well done, and 
at the same time not suH him : — *'In the 
same manner," said he, using according to 
his custom, a vulgar comparison, *'that 
an excellent workman might bring me 
magnificent apparel, or shoes embroider- 
ed witii gold, to which nothing would be 
wanting on his part, but which, however, 
would not fit me." Quintilian says, 
'* Lysias is subtle and elegant than whom 
you can require nothing more perfect, 
for there is not any thing vain, nor any 
thing borrowed, being nearer to the pure 
fountain, tiian the great wide stream." 
Dionyslus agrees in the swne metaphor. 



CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS COUN- 
TRIES, (No. XX.) 

DIVERSION OF THE NEAPOLITANS 

One of the most extraordinary public 
entertainments of tiie Neapolitans, is the 

• Herodotoi. 
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procemon with four triumphal cars, on 
the four Sundays immediately preceding 
Lent; the first with bread, the second 
with flesh, the third with vegetables, and 
the fourth with fish. These provisions 
are piled up very high, with musicians 
placed at the top, and guarded by armed 
men, till they are given up to be pillaged 
by the populace. But that which draws 
the greatest concourse to Naples, is the 
castle built according to the rules of for- 
tification, and faced all over with pieces 
of beef, bacon, hams, geese, turkeys, and 
other provisions. This welcome spectacle 
is exhibited once a year, and on each side 
of the castle is a fountain running with 
wine during the whole day. A partv of 
soldiers is posted to restrain the ardour 
of the populace till the viceroy appears 
in his balcony, which is the signal for the 
assault, and it rarely happens that the 
fortress long withstands the united efforts 
of 80 many active assailants. H. B. 

A PORTION OF THE PROBLEMA 

OF ERASMUS. 

Translated for the Olio, by G, M. 

Motion. — (motus animalis) To animal 
motion these situations are peculiar: — 
forwards, backwards, right, left, and 
circular motion, in the beginning of animal 
motion, strengdi gives celerity, and spes* 
perveniendi continues it. 

Motus Natvus — natural motion apper- 
tains to inanimate bodies, those wnich 
are heavy descend, and those of sufficient 
lightness ascend. 

Motus violentus. — Forced motion in its 
progress becomes less slow than at first 
as an arrow from a bow ; this motion is 
in contradistinction to natural motion, 
which is demonstrated by a stone falling 
from an eminence. 

Elbmbnts. — ^Fire is lighter than air, 
and water is heavier than earth, as Ovid 
says, ignea convexi vis et sine pondere 
coeli emicuit, summaq locum sibi legit in 
arce ; proximus est aer, &c. 

Clouds, although they contain much 
water, are- supported by air, yet this is 
owing to the attractive quality of the sun, 
and consequently their combination with 
fire, is the cause of their lightness,^-and 
their fall is occasioned by the too great 
density of water, destroying the agency 
of the sun. 

Air is sometimes lighter than fire, and 
earth heavier than water, owing to their 

* The definition is Domewtaat roetaphyiical, 

a oharacteristlc feature in the writings of the 

- philosophers of his time, when the * * pecoliams 

et occula In rebus coffnatio,'* could not be 

divined. 



mixed natures, and being (mre elements, 
as that eartii which contains a body of 
water becomes unusually heavy, and that 
containing — salt, light, salt * possessing 
the properties of fire in an eminent des:ree 
as the air which is in contact with dense 
or subtle bodies partake of their respec- 
tive natures. 

Minerals, &c. — Stones partake chiefly 
of the nature of earth, and lead of fire, 
yet lead is well known to be of a greater 
weight, and the reason is that stones are 
of a porous nature, and contain a great 
quantity of air, and some stones will float 
on the surface of water, as the pumice, 
&c. so that it is the density of lead that 
distingui^es it, gold is known to be 
heavier than lead, it is of course of a still 
greater density, although gold contains 
a greater quantity of fire, it was said by 
the ancients to emit rays of light by night, 
thus Pindar in Olym.* I. 

ApKrrov fUv ^9iap* 6 it 

Xpvvbc alOSfuvov irvp 
Are Siawpeiru w- 

KTi fuydpopog Hoxa ir\6vTOV 

It is also the quantity of fire which 
is contained in oil, and " omnium pin- 
guim*' that causes them to float upon the 
surface of water, though they are of a 
greater weight than the body which sup- 
ports them, and it is only when heat is 
produced by forced or artificial means, 
that it can be subdued by water as heated, 
iron when immersed in water. 

Density, &c. — ^There was shown to 
me once a piece of wood (alo^n) combi 
ning the lightness of a reed, and Uie dura- 
bility of iron, but on being immersed in 
a fluid descended with the force of leadf 
in this instance it could not be attributed 
to density, but to a certain unrevealed 
nature in things which can never be dis- 
covered, as some bodies attract others, 
and some repel, as the magnet attracts 
steel, and the vitis repels the brassica and 
the fire will attract naptha, although they 
appear of difl^erent natures, all kinds of 
metal will float on quicksilver except 
gold, J this cannot he accounted for unless 
it was ordained that the one was made to 
detect the other, to these and many other 
phenomena no answer can be given, or 
why the Arethusian waters which are of 
a greater weight float upon the surface of 

t This statement few of the admirers of 
Erasmus believed. 

% That great progress has been made io natu- 
ral philosopliy since this self aclcnowledgment 
of ignorance is indisputable since there are few 
or none of the menl>ers of our modem me- 
chanical institutes that could not give a satto- 
factory answer to this phenomenon.^ 
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the Sicaniaii 8tream,t or why no animal 
can live in the lake of Asphaltites.t 

Quid si ccelum ruat^ &c. The an- 
cients considered the heavens a dense body 
which is exemplified by this and the fol- 
lowing expression : — ** Fiat Justitia^ ruat 
Ccelum," and Homer expresses it : — 

X«Xico/3arov S& 
Some have endeavoured to prove that 
ilomer and Hesiod in their writings re- 
ferred to the color of the heavens, and not 
to their density, but the Latins pursuing 
the same path as the Greeks, more express- 
ly apostrophise it as a dense body, and 
indeed the verb itself employed ruo, very 
phytieaUy supports this observation. 

ANECDOTE OP MAHOMMBD. 

A poor man once went to Mahommed, 
who was sitting in an assembly of learned 
men, and crieid, '* Oh Prophet, I am 
poor '." Mahommed replied, " Poverty 
IS my glory !" Presently afterwards ano- 
ther man came, sajing,'** Oh Prophet, I 
am poor." Mahommed replied, *' Pover- 
ty makes men blush in both worlds. You 
are surprised, my friends," said he, turn- 
ing to his companions, " at my giving 
such contradictory answers to these two 
beggars; but the fact is, the first is a 
pious man, who for religion's sake has 
left the world, but the other i^ a man 
whom the world has deserted." 

H. 



LAMPOON ON HYDE LORD CLARENDON. 

Mr. D'Israeli, in a note to his life of 
Charles L states that the following bitter 
piece of wit he recovered from its manu- 
script state, the nature of it shews the 
treatment a political family may meet with 
when tiie furor of party rages. It turns on 
the family name of the Clarendons > — 
When Dido landed, she boogbt as mncb 

ground, 
Asllie Hyde of a ioaty fiat bull would eur- 

round ; 
But when the said Hyde was cut into thongs 
A city and kingdom to Hyde belongs. 
So here in court, church, and country, far 

and wide. 
Here's nought to be ifern, but H^de\ HydeX 

Hyde\ 
Of old, and were law the kingdom divides, 
'Twas our Hydet of Land, 'tis now Land of 

Hpdet I 

FOOTE THE MIMIC. 

When Foote the actor was in the habit 
of taking off, as he called it, upon the 
stage, all the popular men of bis day, 
being in company with some of his asso- 
ciates, one of them reminded him of the 
Rev. John Wesley, observing that he 

t This fiction is thouffht by some to be 
misplaced in so mecbanicu a controversy. 

X For an iropressive description of this 
lake and the surrounding country, set the last 
Kdeetic Review. 



would be a good subject for his purpose. 
Foote went and heard Mr. Wesley with 
great attention. It happened to be at a 
time when Mr. Wesley had considerable 
liberty in preaching, and, on those occa- 
sions, his friends used to say he excelled 
himself. 

When Foote again met with his friends 
they inquired of him whether he intended 
to take off Mr. Wesley. His reply was, 
*' How is it possible to take off perfec- 
tion." 

EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A MANIAC. 

The following anecdote of Madame 
Camporese is related by Mr. Ebers in his 
*' Seven years of the King's Theatre," 
which does great honour to that highly 
talented lady, and speaks volumes in praise 
of the kindness of her disposition, and the 
goodness of her heart. 

" An intimate acquaintance waited on 
Madame Camporesf* one momine to make 
a request. In the hospital for the insane 
a man was confined, literally fancUico 
per mttsica, he had lost his senses on tiie 
failure of an opera^ in which the labour 
of the composer was greater than the ex- 
cellence of his music. This unfortunate 
had by some accident heard of Campo- 
rese, whose fame filled the City of Milan, 
and immediately conceived an ungover- 
nable wish to hear her. For awhile his 
representations passed unnoticed, he 
grew ungovernable, and had to be fasten- 
ed to his bed. In this state Camporese's 
friends had beheld him. She was dress- 
ing for an evening party when this repre- 
sentation was msule to her. She paused 
a moment on hearing it. Then throwing 
a cloak over her shoulders, said, ' Come 
then,* ' Whither V ' To the Ospedale.* 
' But why 1 there is no occasion to eo 
now — to morrow, or the next day.* * To 
morrow, — no, indeed, if I can do this 
poor man good, let megomstantly.* And 
they went, ileing shewn into a room 
separated from that of the maniac only by 
a thin wall, Camporese began to sing one 
of Haydn's melodies. The attendants in 
the next room observed their patient sud- 
denly become less violent, then composed 
at last he burst into tears. The singer 
now entered, she sat down, and sang 
again. When she had concluded, the 
poor composer took from under the bed 
a torn sheet of paper, scored with an 
air of his own composition, and handed it 
to her. There were no words, and no- 
thing in the music ; but Camporese rup- 
ning it over, sang it to some words of 
Metastasio, with such sweetness, that the 
music seemed excdlent. ' Sing it me once 
more,' said the Maniac. She did so 
and departed accompanied by his prayeis 
and the tears of the spectators." 
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Btarj! atm ei^omitm. 



J«iy 



St. Kphrcm. 



St,JohnGualberi 
Abbot, died a. 
D. I07«,aiT74. 



St. FeUcitM rad 
Sons 



St. James of Ni- 
slbis 



St. Eugenlus 



St« Bonarenture, 
Bishop of York 
died A. o. 1274. 



St. S«i^tlhio. 



JJoly 9 



II 



COkRBSPONDlNO CHR0N0L06T. 



St. Ephrem was m deseoD of tVe ebareh of Sdessa 
In Syria. The death of this aaiut is said to have 
happened a. o. 378. 

1540. Lord Cromwell Eart of Essex, was arrested on 
this daj, in the coancil chamber, for heresy and 
treason. For these sUeged crimes he was behead- 
ed on Tower-hill, on the 2dth of this month. The 
rain of this nobleman was principally caused by 
the union of Henry VIII. with Ann of Cleves, 

,^ wWch match he projected. 

~~" *v This saint and her seven sons were martyred at 
Rome in the time of the Emperor Antoninus^ in 
the 2nd Century. 

1728 Bom in London the learned English judge. 
Sir William Blackstouf, author of the Commen- 
taries, abd other ralaable worics on the jurispru- 
dence of England. Besid**s hayii^ a sound 
knowledge of the laws of his couotry, he under- 
stood fully the science of architecture, and was 
an able cultivator of poesy in his early dsys. 

St. James.— This Saint was a native of Niaibis, in 



12 



14 



Meiopoiamitt, of ^icb place he was promoted 
to the bishopric. It Is said of him that he wrought 
many miracles In Persfai, and that he chose the 
highest mountains for his abode. His death 
ha4»pencd a. d. 891. 

1797. Died Charles Macklin, the celebrated come- 
dian and dramatic writer, jbt 107. his f:tme rests 
upon the admirable and correct portrait he drew 
of tho vnrelenUng Sbvlock in Shakspeare's Mer- 
chant of Venice, which comedy he caused to be 
acted upon the stage in its present form, bis last 
attempt at performing of the above arduous cha- 
racter took place at C. O. T. at bif> own benefit, 
in 1790, when his monory foiled him, so that he 
could notgothrough with his pan. w< is dramatic 
productions are the Comedy of the Man of Uie 
Wotid, and Love A-la-Modea farce, both of which 
are.satirea upon the Scotch. 

1548. On this day Henry VIII married his sixth 
and Ust wife. Lady Katharine Parr, relict of Lord 
Latimer and a protestant. 8be was not without 
her chance of the axe, a warrant having been 
issued to SKtrehend her for heresy, but the inten- 
tion of the capricious monarch, who laboured 
under a bad b-g, was for this time diverted. 

St. Eugenlus was bishop of Carthage, while filling 
this office, he underwent many persecutions, and 
was twice banished, the first time into the de- 
sert county of Tripolis, and the last into Lan- 
guedoe, duriag which exile he died in a monas- 
tery at Viance built by himself, a. d. 505. 

1788. Died John Dunning, Lord AtUiburton, mr 
62, this great man was the best common lawyer, 
as veil as the best orator of his nay Thot^h 
Lord Asbburton died at an early age, be left 
behind him a fortune of 1804)00, the reward of 
his industry, talents, and integrity. He is one 
of the many persons to whom Juoius'f letters 
haive been attributed. 

S02. Born at Piscina in Italy, Julius Masarin, 
known better by the appellation of Cardinal 
Masarin, this great statesman was the friend of 
Richelieu, and at his demise was appointed Mi- 
nister of State to Louis XIII, be managed the 
aflfalra of government during the minority ef 
Louis XIV, but beoiroe nnpopubr so that he 
was compelled to Ifsve France, a price being 
set on his head. He afterwards r^ained his 
power and rendered tiie state many important 
sei-vlcesi The Cardinal died in 1661, 

This saint flourished in the ninth century. He 
was appninted bishop of Winchester in 852, and 
died in 863. 
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TIM BOBBIN. 

fnis famous Lancashire pasloral-— for 
such it 19— has been Just reprinted, with 
an interpretation. The new edition con- 
fains, besides, some poems of the whimsi- 
cal author of * Tim bobbin,' and is orpa- 



is knownlcbut a brief account of him will 
be fotfud iiJ'' ' Aikin's Manchester.* His 
namewae *'<^^ t>)llier, and he was bom 
In LancS&ik^ vi?f the 16th of December, 
1708. The exet place of his birth is not 
ascertained, — ^for noth Warrington and 
Mottram claim tiialliftnour— so we naust 
be content to leave it in the same predica- 
ment as the native city of Homer. His 
father was a clergyman, in humble cir* 
cumstances, and he was bred a weaver. 
But, speedily becoming disgusted with 
such an employment, and being a man of 
respectable education, he gave it up, and 
opened a small* school at Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, where he died on the 14di of 
July, 1786, in his 78th year. These are 
the principal events of his noiseless life. 
He was a good-humoured, clever, and 
convivial fellow, and was much liked and 
respected in his own little circle. 

The subjomed extracts from his * Tim 
Bobbin, wc think will be relirfied by most 
of our readers, and prove that Tim was a 
man of considerable powers of humour, 
and one whose relations are capable of 
setting the table in a roar. 

The work ' Tim Bobbin,* is a dialogue 
in seven scenes, between a Lancashire, 
clown, servant to a farmer, and a female 
fellow-servant, in which poor Tom Wil- 
Jams details a series of most hapless ad- 
ventures which had befallen him. The 
day before yesterdav, he informs us, he 
had been sent witn a cow and calf to 
Rochdale, and, a3 ill luck would have it, 
he took his dog, Ni^, with him. When 
he got within a mile of Rochdale, he 
stopped at an ale-house door, when a 
mare kicked the calf in the head and kill- 
ed it. He succeeded, after some difficulty 
in selling the hide to a butcher, for thir- 
teen pence, and contrived, by much per^ 
suasion, to get the person, to whom he 
was sent, to agree to take the cow off his 
hands, without the calf. The villany of 
the butcher must be related hi his own 
words :— 

*' Tho, I went and bought two pounds 
cf salt and an ounce of black pepper for 
our folks, and went towards home again. 

*' Marv, With a feerful heavy heart, 
ril uphold you. 

*' Thd. Aye, aye, that's true— but 
wbat will you say, when I tell you he 

VoL.L 2F 



never buried the calf; but sold her at 
Oldham that morning, for twouen^e half^ 
penny a pound I • 

" Mary, Say I why by my troth, it 
was fair cheating ; but it's just like their 
rascally tricks ; for there's not an honest 
bone in ti^e hide of never a greasy tyke of 
•em all. 

'* Tho, Indeed, Mary, I am of thy 
mind; for it was right wrong; but I 
think in my guts, that rascals in the world 
are as thick as wasps in a humble-bee's 
nest." 

It is impossible not to assent to the truth 
of this last assertion. It is as good as any- 
thing in Rabelais. 

Tom is next the victim of a waggish 
trick, played on him by some boys, who 

eprsuade him to go owling with them ; 
ut his misfortunes ^on thicken. To un* 
derstand what . follows, our readers must 
know, that a handyhetoit is a pass -word 
in Lsuicashire, given to a dog, when a 
trick is about to be played upon his owner. 
When a guU, on April day, for instance, 
has been persuaded to offer a bandyhewit 
for sale, the person to whom he applies, 
sends him to another, and so on. 

« Scene m.—The First of April, 
" Thomas and Mary. i 

'* Tho. Misfortunes come on me a 
thick as lightning. 

** Mary, Odsblood ! not through Nip, 
egad ! 

'* Tho. Throueh Nip !— aye, through 
Nip : and I wouM her neck had been 
broken in nine places when she was whel- 
ped for me, (God forgive me, ihe dumb 
creature does not hurt neither,) for I had 
not decently washed and dressed, and 
limped into the lane again^ but I met a 
fattish-looking fellow in a blackish wig : 
and he stood and stared at Nip : quoth he, 
honest man, wilt thou sell thy dog ? Said 
I, my dog's a bitch, and so is never a dog 
in the town ; for, by my troth, Mary, I 
was as cross as two sticks. 

" Mary. Egad, but you were bob- 
bersome, and answered roughly too 
much. 

" Tho. But dog or bitch, laid the fel- 
low, if I had known of her three dajrs 
since, I'd have got thee twenty shillings 
for her, for I see she's a rig^t staunch 
bandyhewit, and there's a gentleman that 
lives about three miles off, that wants one 

i'ust now. Now, Mary, to tell the truth, 
'd a mind to cheat, (God forgive me !) 
and sell him my sheep-cur for a bandv- 
hewit ; though I no more knew than the 
man in the moon what a bandyhewit was. 
Why, said I, she's primely bred, for her 
mother came from London, though she 
28— Satubday, July 19, 1828. 
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was whelpt at my master's ; and though 
she's as^ood as *ai)y in Englandshire, Til 
sell her if my price comes. 

'* Mary. Well done, Thomas !— What 
said he then 1 

*' Tho. Why, quolh he, what dost ask 
for her? She's worth a guinea and a 
half in grold, said I ; but a guinea I'll 
liave for her : quoth he, I gave a guinea 
for mine, but I would rather have thine 
by a crown ; but if thou'lst go to the 
justice— j'lstice hem — ^let me see, — But I 
forget how he's named, T but a great mat- 
ter on him, for I think he*s a piece of a 
rascal as well as the rest) he'll be glad of 
the bargain. - 

** Mcury. That was clever indeed, was 
it not. 

" Tho, Aye, middling. Then I asked 
him what way I must go ? And he told 
me ; and away I set, with my heart as 
light as a feather, and carried Nip under 
my arm ; for now, tliou must understand 
I was afraid of losing her, ne'er doubting 
but I should be rich enough to pay my 
master for the calf, and have somewhat to 
sptre. 

*« Mary. Odds-fish ! but that was 
brave ; you are in no ill luck now, 
Thomas. 

'* Tha* But thouPst bear: it was a 
weary way to it ; however, I got there by 
three o'clock ; and before I opened the 
door, I covered Nip with the rag I dry my 
nose with, to let him see how I stoied 
her. Then I opened the door, and what 
the deuce do'st think, but three litUe tiny 
bandyhewits, .as I thought them, came 
barking as if the little stinkers would have 
worried me, and after that swallowed me 
alive. Then there came a fresh coloured 
woman as stood as stiff as if she'd swal- 
lowed a poker, and I took her for the she- 
justice, ^e was so mishty fine; for I 
heard Roger Jackson tell my master, that 
the she-justices always did most of the 
work. However, I ask'd her if Mr. Jus- 
tice was at home, she could not open her 
mouth to say aye or no, but sunpered and 
said. Yes ! (the dickens yes her, and him 
too.) Said I, I would you to tell him I 
would fain speak to him. 

" Mary* £gad, but you was bold ; I 
^ould have been timorous ; but let's know 
how you went on ? 

" Tho. Why, well enough, for they 
may nip and cneat as bad as any other 
clerks, and they'll not meddle with thee ; 
but thou must not cioss nor teize them, for 
they ar'nt to be vexed. 

" Mary. But how went you on ? Was 
the justice at home ? 

*^ Tho. Aye; and came slap, and 
asked me what I wanted ? Why, said I, 
I've a very fine bandyhewit to sell^ and I 



hear you want one, sir. Humph! said 
he — a bandyhewit I — ^Prithee, let's look at 
it ? Aye, said T, and I pulled the hand- 
kerchief from off her, stroked her down 
the back, and said, she's as fine a bandy- 
hewit as ever ran before a tail. 

** Mary,' Well done, Thomas — you 
could not nave mended th^J, if you had to 
do it again ; but you're fit to go out in 
faith. 

'^ Tho, She's a fine one, indeed, said 
the ju^ce ; and it's a thousand pities but 
I'd known of her yesterday . for a fellow 
came, and I bought one not so good as this 
by half a guinea ; and I'll uphold you, 
you'll take a guinea for this. And that 
1*11 have, if I could light of a chapman, 
said I. She's richly worth it, said he, 
and I think I can tell thee where thou 
may part with her, if he is not fiued 
alreadv. 

^' Mary. Dear me, but that was a 
good-natured justice — was he not ? 

" Tho, Aye, Mary, thou talk'st like a 
silly dunce: for, take my word for it, 
nothing that's good for any thing can come 
of it when a man deals with rascally folk ; 
but, as I was telling thee, he named a 
fpUow that lived about two miles off him, 
(but the devil forget him, as I do) ; so I 
must ?o back again to Rochdale. So I 
got Nip under my arm a^rain, made k 
scrape with my foot, and bid thejustice good 
nignt, with a heavy heart thou may'st b« 
sure ; and, but as I thought I could as 
well sell her in this other place, it would 
certainly have broken. 

*' Mary. Lord bless us ! it was like to 
trouble you mightUy !" 

While on this sage expedition poor Tom 
fell into a stream, by missing his footing 
on a slippery plank, that supplicMi the 
place of a oridse across it ; and mdepen- 
dent of the fright and the wetting, lost his 
salt and pepper, which sadly annoyed his 
ueison, by making it smart *' os if foive" 
nundurt pissmotes wur eh me breechus," 
[as if five hundred pissmires were in my 
breeches.] By this time night was com- 
ing on, and he did not well know his way, 
which was pointed out to him by a gen- 
tleman, with a name plua quam His- 
panic. 

" Up spoke I— Who's that ? A lad's 
voice answered in a crying din,-—* Aye, 
lawk, do not take me ! do not take me .'' 
No» said I, I'll not take thee, by Our 
Lady ; whose lad art thou ? Why, said 
he, I am John's o'Lall's o'SimmyS, o'- 
Marrion's o' Dick's o'Nethon's, o' Lall's 
a'Simmy's in the lanes, and T am going 
home. Odds, thinks I to myself, thou'st 
a long name in thee : and here, Mary^ I 
could not but think what long names aonra 
of us have, for thine and mine are modQi< 
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rate : but this lad's was so much longer, 
that I thought it cut mine into one half. 

" Mary, Prithee now, tell me how these 
long names happen ? 

" Tho. Um— m — ^n, let me see ! I can- 
not tell well, but suppose it is to know 
folks by." 

After manjr fearful adventures, he suc- 
ceeds in getting into an ale-house, where 
he determines on stopping. A tumult 
occurs here, which is described with a 
graphic fidelity quite equal to Fielding 
himself, quile at home in inns and public 
houses as that great novelist is universally 
acknowledged to be. Tom took no part 
in the fray, for throughout the whole he 
displays no fondness whatever for fighting, 
but quietly ** called for something to eat 
and a pint of ale ; and she brought me 
some pork and raw turnips, and as fine 
veal and ham as need to be touched . 
I crammed Nip now and then with a 
luncheon, but Tom took care of the other 
every-bit ; , for I ate like a Yorkshireman, 
and cleared the table.** — London Mag. 



CALAMITIES OF A CLERK. 
Communicated by himself. 

** By the worl<l, I recount no fable."— 
Sbakspbabb. 

(Concluded from Page 406.J 

In fact, with our house, (as with others 
u>o numerous to mention), the sole aim, 
intention, worth, object, nay, excuse ot 
life, was business. The most ordinary 
requirements of nature — eating, drinking, 
sleeping — were rather connived at than 
recognised. For myself, my daily escape 
to an eating-house dinner appeared to be 
sometimes regarded as partaking of the 
idleness of a hoUiday ; and, when busi- 
ness was pressing (which it nearlv alwaj^s 
was) the hour's absence, which custom 
accords to the demands of the stomach, 
though passed amid the din and clatter, 
and vulgar vociferations of a chop-house, 
was grudged to me as much as if it had 
been an act of embezzlement. On such 
.occasions, I was sure to hear direct obser- 
vations that had been made, during the 
non-occupation of my desk, to the other 
clerks — such as that '' Jones was of a 
tardiness that could not be endured ** — or 
to receive mjrself the indirect reproof Oi 
remarks about the importance of business, 
and the value of time. The proverb says, 
** Time was made for slaves** — but I, 
though abundantly a slave, could never 
find time for half the things expected of 
me. 

If tlie ordinary necessities of repose and 



food were thus hardly conceded to us by 
our principals, it will be easily believed 
that the article of amusement was not to 
be found in their code. The bare men- 
tion of the word would have chained 
the tongues with wonder, and riveted their 
eyes in fearful ecstacy. For me, the ever- 
soliciting round of London diversions was 
as the forbidden circle of the magician ; 
or if I might be said to approach the bor - 
der of it, this was but in so far as a few 
widely-distant visits to the play went — at 
half-price, and once, by way of extremi- 
ty, under the fearfully -snatched excite- 
ment of half-a-pint of Cape wine. On 
this last occasion, I well remember that 
my resort to the theatre was for the pur- 
pose of seeing Shakspeare*s Othello, or 
rather half of it — and that I had been per- 
suaded into the indulgence by two or 
three young men, clerks like myself, who 
had a sort of notion of Shakspeare, and 
used to speak of him with the respectful 

rlation of *' our immor//e oard.** 
next day came an extra head-ache, 
and all that unsettled feeling which the 
unhappy are sure to experience when 
they have mixed, by accident, in a scene 
of splendour remote from their own con- 
dition. 

After this manner I slaved through the 
lingering bustle and dreamy activity of 
my vocation, till I had reached the pos- 
session of seventy pounds per annum in 
salary, and nothing in th;fliks. The con- 
tinuance of my engagen ent with Messrs. 
Gladwin, Brothers, Son, an^ Makeweight, 
seemed as fixed as the desks in their 
office, or even as the multiplication table 
in their souls. But though my spirit had 
been broken down into me smallest frac- 
tional part, that little temnant of man did 
at length rise against the constant appli- 
cation of the divisor. One evening, after 
my day had been one of more than usual 
plodding and pen-driving, a trifling error 
in a balance (the result of hurry and ex- 
haustion), produced remarks of " This 
will never do ** — ** D'ye call this doing 
business ?**— and the like short sentences, 
ending with a murmured hint about *' di- 
ligence, or dismissal.** My injured spirit 
for once rose superior. I addressed to 
my task-masters the language of indigna- 
tion, and took up the hat of departure 

** Treason,** it is said, " never pros- 
pers.** Rebellion does sometimes. This 
one act of defiance did more for me than 
seven years of service and submission.^— 
Two days afterwards, I was re-engaged 
by Messrs. Gladwin and Co., at an ad- 
vance in salary of fifty pounds a year. 

This incident however, was one bright 
spot— one solitary ray of sunshine, falling 
on a dark sea of general calamity. The 
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fault was in my trade more than in t)ie 
* people that I met with. The vein that I 
nad selected in the mme of fortune was a 
bad one. 

Suffice it to say^ that I went on, but 
did not get forward. The same desolate 
drudgery, the same heart-sickening rou- 
tine, the same tedious bustle, the same me- 
chanical handicraft, as it were, of the 
mind, still wrought their former effects, 
and made nie as stupid as a chimney- 
sweeper, and dull as a November fog ; or 
as that inert mass of animal, worshipped 
in the cit^ under the inexplicable name 
of '* a hvely turtle." The dependent 
name and office of clerk were become 
doubly odious to me, from their very ne- 
cessity ; for I had now no other resource. 
My father^ much against my own good- 
will, had sold that of his business, and 
with the produce had purchased an an- 
nuity for the support of himself and my 
mother ; for, with regard to me, he held 
a provision to be unnecessary^ thinking 
that a clerk grew into a merchant as na- 
turally as a plant into a tree, or a child 
into a man ! At all events, as he obser- 
ved, I ** had not been idle ;** and a per- 
son that is not idle must be doing some- 
thing for himself. To the last, he never 
could see the mistake he had committed in 
making me *' the thing I am." 

Forty years have now passed^ and left 
me in the same forlorn condition — at least 
the only change I have experienced has 
consisted in ** variety of misery ;" for 1 
acquired, I scarce know how, tne painful 
superfliu^ of a wife and five small chil- 
dren. Tnis last circumstance has ham- 
ipered the final rivet upon my chains, and 
I hiust die in them, as I have lived — with 
this utmost hope, that my name may then 
be utterly forgotten by the few that have 
ever heard of it, rather than that it should 
be recorded on my tomb that I died at a 
certain date, and Jived many years in the 
confidential service of Messrs. Griper and 
Mullins — or other firm, as per future con- 
tinffence. 

In conclusion, let those who would not 
scorn the advice of an experienced wretch, 
take my assurance that they cannot doom 
a child (however arithmetical) to a worse 
life than that of a clerk. Let not a father 
who has a business to give his son, force 
him to ^ek one, for the sake of a preju- 
dice about superior gentility. Let every 
tradesman, in directing tlie pursuits of his 

hild, prefer /radtf to commerce the 

counter to the counting-house. If this 
recommendation be followed, the condi- 
tion of a *' large and interesting class of 
sufi^erers " will be amended by their dimi- 
*«ution . their utility will then be more 
fully recognized by those who profit by 



it, and their claims to a living recompetice 
estabhshed. Nothing is more certain, 
than that the number of our devoted tribe 
requires thinning down ; and that to pro- 
mote the subtraction of cleiks will be to 
stop the multiplication of misery. — Mon. 



SHE NEVER 8MIL*D AGAIN. 

Her wtil grew duk, whtn hope's bright ray 
P«88*<1 like the rainbow's Ugbt away 
Yet none who gaz'd upon her face 
The blighted heart's decay conld trace j 
Her brow was still as moonlight fairj 
StilkgleajD'd like gold her sunny hair { 
And still, thoogh varying, pale, and weak. 
The rose's blush bloom'd on hrr cheek ; 
Time hosh'd the deep eobvulslTe sigh. 
And check'd the tears which dimm'd her eyei 
But from the hour which saw her lorer slaia 
On battle's field, she never smil'd again I 

Who— who can paint his drearv state. 
Who walks 'midst pleasures— desolate: 
With feeUngs chiU'd— affections changed. 
The heart from each fond hope estranged } 
Oh ! meet Her in the splendid crowd. 
Or festive throng, where mirth is loud ; 
No more her laugh, without control, 
rhe wild, free, jo>ous burst of soul. 
Falls on the ear— her voice is still— 
' And sad — for dead is rapture's thrill ! 
And from the hour which saw her loyer slain 
On battle's field— she ne'er has smiled agnin I 
Miu Remtie*$ Poems, 



30NO. 

The winter, love, is past and gone. 

Its frosts and storms are now away j 
And the spring-tide comes roiling on. 

With all its flowers so fresh ami gay. 
And as at eve within the groxfi. 

We sit, or roam along the vale. 
Is heanl the tender lay of lore. 

Of that sweet minstrel, PhilomeL 

Then lady come, no more delay. 

Come to the spot thou lov'ftt so well j 
Tis whjre the rose, the Queen of Miy, 

And other beauteous flow'rets dwell : 
»Tls where the pretty Jessamine, 

Hath twin'd itself into a bower— 
But unlew thou, my Adeline 

Art there, no charm tiath any flower. 



DEPOPULATION OF TURKEY. 

Mr. Walsh, in his recently published 
narrative of a ** Journey from Constanti* 
nople to England," indulges us with the 
following reflections on the state of Tur- 
key, as it presented itself to him on his 
passing through the various districts. 

* The circumstance most striking to a 
traveller passing through Turkey, is its 
depopulation. Ruins, where villages had 
been built, and fallows where land liad 
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been cultivated^ are frequently seen, with 
no living things near them. This effect 
is not 80' visib^ in larger towns, though 
the cause is known to operate there in a 
still greater degree. Within the last 
twenty years, Constantinople has lost 
more than half its population. In eigh- 
teen months three sanguinary revolutions 
took place, which destroyed two Sultans, 
and 8u>out thirty thousand of the inhabi- 
tants. These were followed by the plague 
in 1812, which swept away, according to 
some two, and accordmg to others, three 
hundred thousand more. It was known 
that at one time a thousand persons a day 
were brought out of the top Kapousi 
gate, to be buried ; and the gardener of 
the English palace told me ne was the 
only survivor of a family of thirteen per- 
sons. He was seized widi delirium and 
stupor ; and when he recovered, he found 
himself in the house, with twelve dead 
bodies. In 1821, the Greek insurrection 
broke out. The population of the Fanal, 
and other places, consisted of about forty 
thousand Greeks, by death and flight, 
thev are now reduced to half the number. 
In 1827, the Janissaries were extinguish- 
ed, and the contests on this occasion car- 
ried ofF, it is supposed, on both sides, 
about thirty thousand persons. If to 
these casualties be added the frequent 
c<infla^rations, two of which occurred 
while I was at Constantinople, and de- 
stroyed fifteen thousand houses, the Rus- 
8 an and Greek wars, which were i con- 
stant drain on the janissaries of the capi- 
toi ; and the silent operation of the^plague, 
which is continually active, though not 
always alarming ; — ^it will be considered, 
not exaggeration to say, that within ,the 
period mentioned, from three to four him- 
• dred thousand persons have been prema- , 
turely swept away in one city in Europe, 
by causes which were not operating in 
any other, — conflagration, pestilence, and 
civil commotion. The Turks, though 
naturally of a robust and vigorous con- 
stitution, addict themselves to such habit 
as are very unfavourable to population, 
their sedentary life, polygamy, unmode- 
rate use of opium, coffee and tobacco, 
and other indulgencies still more hostile 
to the extension of the species, so impede 
the usual increase of families, that the 
births do little more than compensate the 
ordinary deaths, and cannot supply the 
waste of casualties. The surrounding 
country is, therefore, constantly drained, 
to supply this waste in the capital, which 
nevertheless exhibits districts nearly de- 
populated. If we suppose that these 
causes operate more or less in everv part 
of the Turkish empire, it will not be too 
much to say, that more of human life is 



wasted^ and less supplied there, than in 
any otfier country. It is thus that the 
gifts of bountiful nature are thrown away 
upon this people. It is in vain that God 
has issued his great law — '* Be fruitful, 
and multiply, iad repleni^ the earth ;** 
and has conferred on them every meaiii 
of fulfilling it^ comely persons, robust 
constitutions, mild climate, ferUle soil^ 
and beautiful country^ when their own 
perverse propensities,and anti-social habits 
counteract the blessings of a good Provi- 
dence. We see, i every day, life goins 
out in the fairest portion of £^uro{>e ; and 
the human race threatened with extinction, 
with soil and climate capable of support- 
ing the most abundant population.' 



A COUPLET AND ITS AUTHOR. 

{To the Editor of the Olio.') 
Sir, — Perhaps you, with many of 
your readers have often heard the folio w- 
mg couplet quoted as part of Hudibras : 

*' For he who fights and runs awaf, 
WiU Ihre to fight another day.'* 

And many scholars have been so confi- 
dent on the subject, that in 1784 a wager 
was made at Booth's of 20 to I that they 
were to be found in that poem. Dodsley 
being present was referred toasthearbiter^ 
but he ridiculed the idea ot consulting 
him, saying *' Ever}' fool knew they were 
to be found in Hudibras." * Geoige Sel- 
win being also present said to Dodsley^ 
** Pray, sir,w 11 you be so kind as to inform 
an old fool in what Canto they are to be 
found r* Dodsley took down the voIuum, 
but after a fruitless search, both then and 
the next day, the bibliopoUst was obliged 
to confess, " that a man might be ignorant 
of the author of this well-known couplet 
without beuig absolutely a fool." There 
are two or three passages similar ; the one 
that comes ne^st is the following in 
Hudibras, Book III, Canto iii., v. 243 : 



" For those that fly may fight again. 
Which he can never do that's slain.*' 



The couplet really does occur in a 
small volume of miscellaneous poems 
published by Sir John Rennes, written in 
the reign of Charles II. Immemor 



SIMILE. 

As hearts will cease to answer hearts In sighs, 
Kcho, though born of sounii^ receding dies. 
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ON CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

The word " Classic*' is derived either 
from the Latin word '* Classis," or. from 
** Classicum," which was a trumpet or 
instrument used to call the people together 
to hear the pieces reheareed in the amphi- 
theatre^ where authors formerly recited or 
read their compositions. By the word is 
generally understood the writing of the 
Greeks and Romans^ though in its widest 
sense it signifies the standard and most 
elegant works in any language. A per- 
son also^ who well understands the lan- 
guages of the Turks and Romans is called 
a classic. Among the classics, the first 
both as regards antiquity and excellence 
is the Iliad of Homer, which has been, 
and still is, admired and studied in all ci- 
vilized and polished countries. His works 
have never been surpassed either in subli- 
mitv of idea, grandeur, beauty, imagery, 
or harmony of language. 

The standard works of the Greeks have 
been studied in all ages. Alexander the 
Great read and studied the Iliad till he 
knew it almost by heart, which he said 
was the best book in the world, and which 
no doubt tended in a great measure to ex- 
cite that bravery and spirit of conquest 
which he posseted to so great a degree. 

The study of them by me Romans con- 
duced likewise to take away their rude- 
ness of manner, and render them as po- 
lished as the Greeks. 

In the present age they are perhaps 
more studied than ever. A person is not 
thought to have received a good education 
if he is not acquainted with them in some 
degree. The study of them by a nation 
tends to produce an imitation of manner 
to civilization, to a knowledge and love of 
the arts and sciences. In the middle ages, 
after the Roman Empire had been over- 
run by the Goths and VajdaJs, and Europe 
had sunk into barbarism, they were but 
little regarded, but as soon as the classics 
began to be studied, which was about the 
15th century, the nations of Europe ad- 
vanced in civilization, and since a rapid 
increase in knowledge, the arts, sciences, 
&c. may be remarked. Nearly all who 
have been famous in the literacy world, 
have become so by a close study and imi- 
tation of the most eminent authors of 
antiquity. Milton is a proof of this, for 
though he is one of the first of the Eng- 
lish Classics he obtained many of hii 
finest thoughts and figures from Homer 
and Virgil. Cicero also, among the Ro- 



mans, gained much of his celebrity by 
close study of the Greek orators. 

Many advantages may also be deriveo 
from the attentive perusal of tLe ancient 
authors, as they treat of history, poetry, 
and morality. 

By reading them you majr obtain a 
knowledge of their history, their opinions 
in philosophy, morality, and politics, and 
their religious doctrines and ceremonies. 
You may likewise m their writings find 
man^r characters worthy of imitation, as 
Aristides, Lycurgus, Solon, Fabricius, 
and Camillus, who are patterns of inte- 
grity, justice, and patriotism. 

Another advantage is, that you better 
understand your own lan^uasre by know- 
ing the derivation and primitive meaning 
of many words in the Engli^ and other 
modem languages. But this, like most 
other things, has its disadvantages. In 
perusing the authors of antiquity we must 
guard against the immoral tendency of 
many of their writings, and more espe- 
cially so since they are clothed, in beauti- 
ful and captivating language. For in- 
stance, Ovid*s writings are distinguished 
for their immorality, but the sentiments 
therein are at the same time adorned with 
such beauty of language and imagery, as 
is apt to captivate rather than disgust. 
They represent those qualities as virtues 
which in reality are vices. Thus Homer 
extols the bravery and cruelty of Achilles, 
but a person of peaceful disposition and 
inimical to war and blooddied is re- 
proached with every opprobrious epithet. 
Nevertheless, upon the whole, it appears 
that there are more advantages than disad« 
vantages arising from the study of the 
Classics. G. H. T. 



FAREWELL. 

Farewell, fkreweU, farewell. 
Farewell to the wag and the merry 

We hare gone np, up, up. 
Not trasting to Charon« the ferryman ; 

His boat la both old and decayed. 
It will founder Or later or sooner. 

And we to the Stygian lake preferr'd 
A Journey by tumoikts lunar. 

Farewell, farewell, farewell. 
To critics and grumblers rusty — 

We've mounted with stars to shine. 
And we laugh at their visages crusty ; 

Farewell to the bright rosy cheek, 
Farewell to the black eye and blue, 

To maids of fifteen, and spinsters ut (blank) 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. Whimwhamu, 



END OF VOL. I. 
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429 — .— Bell, The, 295 

Declaration of Love, The, 205 

Departed, The, 203 

Dfspair, On, *il6 

Drinking, 46 

Edwin the Actor, Lities on, 166 

fiscape of the Queen of James H. and 

Son, from Whitehall, 171 
Evening, 166 
266- 



£ven. The Approach of, 7 

Execution, The, 359 

Fairy Gambols, 54 

Falsehood, 277 

Fall of Minstrelsy, The, 105 

Farewell 438 " , 

Fine Winter's Day, Lines on a, 73 
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Fisherman's Departure, The, 260 

Gog and Magog, or the Prophecy, 404 

Grave of Crime, The, 262 

Handsome Coquette, Lines to a, 184 

Hope's Value, 107 

Hymn, by Sir W. Scott, 90 

I'd be a Poetess, 232 

Infant's Re^t, On, 312 

Rloden, 315 

Lament, a, 266 

Lark, To a, 200 

Last Tear, The, 282 

Lines to Miss S. G., 394 

on Gray, 427 

Love Dreams, 39 

Looks, 312 

's How d'ye do, 105 

Lovers Meetings, 394 

Madame Talleyrand and the Traveller, 
279 

Madness, On, 21 

Marianne, To, 367 

Mary, To, 91 

, on our Bridal Morning, Lines to 

232 

May Flowers, 328 

Moon, Sonnet to the, 119 

Moonlight Wanderings, 218 

Moretti, the Toe Artist, (A Street Circu- 
lar), 277 I 

Old Soldier, The, (A Street Circular), 74 

Persian Fable, 37 

Pirates Beloved, The, 248 

Popularity, Yearnings for, 363 

Rejected Love, 148 

Religion, To 331 

Reminiscences, 133 

Scotland, Sennet to, 268 

She never smil'd again, 436 

SUvia, To, 204 

Simile, 168 

363, 437 

Snow by Moonlight, 26 

Song, by Buchanan, 346 

, by K. 436 

Sonnet written in Spring, 168 

,380 

Stanzas, 150 

,219 

,347 

,424 

Stranger, The^ 236 

Tailor's Duel, The, 342 

Tryst^ng Place, The, 234 

Twilight, ^4 

Valentine's Day, Saint, 93 

Vanity of Love, 268 

Wamor Knight, The, 183 

's Bequest, 300 

Welcome Visitress, 367 

Wish, A, 166 

Worm Killing Doctor, To a, 406 

Regicides of 1649, The, 332 . 



Rossberg, The fall of the, 52 
Rusticating and Gipseying, 395 
Salathiel, the Wandermg Jew, 257 

Scitntt atO! ^rt. 

Adulteration of Sulphate of Quinine, 143 
Anatomical Preparation^ 411 

■ 3 , Cold Injection 

for, 411 
Alloy, MeUllic, for Plating Iron, 158 
Blacking, Mode of Making, llO 
Bridge, Wiie, 238 
Cleanser for the Teeth, 238 
Colo6rs, Standard of, 411 
Cure for tlie Small Pox, 351 
Destruction of Snails by common Salt, 

303 
Digestive Cretans, the Action of the, 78 
Education, 411 

Engraving in Mezaotinto, 270 
Fluids, Novel Apparatus for Heating, 270 
German Method of Making Flowers grow 

in Winter, 412 
Glue made Water Pi oof, 206 
Ice in India, Method of obtaining, 78 
Ink, Restoring Faded, 27 
, Indelible, Process for Preparing 

142 
Li^ht, the influence of, on Colouring the 

Leaves of Plants, 411 
Looms, Power, the number of, in the 

United Kingdom, 303 
Lungs, a Test to discover the Soundness of 

the, 412 
Magnetic Needles, Improved, 158 
Mechanical Hand, a Novel constructed, 

238 
Medicine for the Itch, 238 
Medical Virtues of the Sp'der's Web, 

143 
National Rei)ository, 237 
Powder Mills, Plan for preventing their 

Exploding, 110 
Preservation of Fresh Water Fish in Win- 
ter, 207 
• Zoological Specimens from 

Insects, 41 1 
Preserving Wines in Draught, new me- 
thod of, 350 
Printing, an Invention to Facilitate, 126 
Rifle, Newly invented, 238 
Rose Wood, 412 

Steam Boats, on the Velocity of, 302 
Ultra-Marine, new preparation of, 238 
Weather, Remarks on the, 412 



Ship Board, Mariner's amusements on^ 

2bO 
Singular Phrases, their import, 413 
■ Tenures, at Lansett, York, 61 

, — Rutland, Kent, 62 

, — Finchfield, 62 
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Slaee Coachman, portraU of a, 28w 

Talkers, On, 65 

CaM mat ^mmtH. 



Agatha Gherenzi^ 69^ 85 

Chaplet of Pearls, 56 

Comforts of Conceited ness« 91 

Dead Man's Grave, 119 

Deev Alfakir, 1 

Foreign Executioner, 193, 209 

German Gibbet, 363 

Half-Pjty Captam, 151 

Harrold Harrung, 417 

Jessy of Kibe's Farm, 39 

Lady of GoUerus, 229 

Legend of Norway, 37 

Marian Godfrey, a Sketch of 1651, 385 

Pneumatologist, 102 

Sexton of Cologne^ 241 

Spectre Ship, 289, 314 

Two Lovers of Sicily, 21 

Woohig at Grafton, 273, 279 



Wehr-Wolf, 97, 116 

Turkey, Character of the present Sultan 

of, 409 

— y Depopulation of, 436 

Valbntinb's Day, St., or the Fair Maid 

of Perth, 307, 321, 323, 337, 339, 

353,369 ' » > . 

Venetians, character of the, 280 
Wallace, Sir William, and the Red Rover 

Chfonicles of the Cannon ff ate, 305 
Whispering Gallery, The, 3^ 
Whitsunticfe and its Joyance, 312 

mt Siatr, 

fflSTORY of the MONTHS. 
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